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PREFACE. 

rpHE  principle  of  variety,  which  fo  univerfally  pervades 
JL  that  atom  of  the  creation  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
is  not  more  confpicuous  in  our  faces  than  in  our  diffimilar 
purfuits  of  felicity  or  pleafure  : 

Quot  capitum  vivunt  totidem  fiudiorum 

Millia -  Hor.  Sat. 

Horace  was  fo  forcibly  ftruck  with  this  general  diverfity  of 
inclination,  that,  befides  cafual  repetitions  in  various  parts  of 
his  works,  he  has  made  it  the  principal  fubjed:  of  his  firft  ode, 
his  firft  fatire,  and  his  firft  epiftle,-  But  the  human  fpecies  is 
not  more  obvioufly  chara&erifed  in  the  diverfity  of  our  pro¬ 
pen  fities  and  purfuits,  than  in  the  bizarrerie ,  the  whimfical 
abfurdity,  of  thofe  propenfities. 

That  one  man  fhould  delight  in  Olympic  duft,  another  in 
power,  a  third  in  wealth,  is  quite  natural*  that  fome  men 
fhould  be  pleafed  with  crowns  of  laurel,  fome  with  crowns  of 
ivy,  and  others  with  crowns  of  thorns,  is  not  at  all  furprifing ; 
that  cards  and  mafquerades  fhould  be  the  univerfal  amufement 
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of  the  prefent  mod  rational  generation,  excites  no  wonder  :  thefe 
are  phiiofophical  purfuits,  and  worthy  of  that  reafon  in  which 
we  boaft  our  diftin&ion  from  the  brute  creation.  But  what 
plea  can  be  urged  in  excufe  for  a  man,  who,  in  this  age  of 
hon  ton*  fhould  find  real  amufement  in  turning  over  a  parcel 
of  old  mufty  books?  Such  a  man,  however,  is  the  author  of 
thefe  volumes  of  Literary  Biography  ;  the  compilation  of  which 
hath,  for  many  years  paft,  been  the  amufement  of  his  hours  of 
leifure  and  relaxation.  To  this  ftrange  fpecies  of  luxury  he 
hath  generally  appropriated  thofe'  hours  of  the  day,  or  rather 
night,  .when  the  pleafures  of  high  life  begin,  and  men  of 
bufinefs  ufually  indulge  in  a  total  ceffation  from  labour. 

H  •  »  t  t*  j 
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*  The  general  hiftory  of  learning  produces  fo  many  inftances  of  works  of  labour 
Surviving  thofe  of  genius,  that  this  volume  may  poflibly  be  read  in  fome  future 
period,  when  the  language  and  manners  of  the  prefent  age  may  want  explanation  : 
therefore,  left  this  Ion  ton  Ihould  become  unintelligible  to  remote  pofterity,  I  will 
inform  them,  that  thefe  two  comprehenfive  monofyllables  belong  to  the  French  lan¬ 
guage,  and  that  they  were  imported  late  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Englifh  o^ 
the  firft  is  good ,  and  of  the  fecond,  tone  or  found.  Now,  though  “  good  tone,”  or  “good 
found,59  may  fcem  to  have  but  little  meaning  to  you  gentlemen  of  the  twentieth 
century,  yet  we  of  the  prefent  age  have  annexed  very  fublime  ideas  to  the  words 
bon  ton  :  befldes,  to  a  modern  ear,  there  is  fomething  exceedingly  mellifluous  in  the 
found,  efpecially  when  pronounced  by  an  Englifhman.  By  a  gentleman  or  lady  in 
ihe  bon  ton ,  we  mean  perfons  of  either  fex,  who,  confcious  of  their  own  incapacity  to 
think  or  judge  for  themfelves,  facrifice  their  reafon  to  the  imitation  of  tools,  whom 
svhiljft  they  imitate,  they  heartily  defpife. , 
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In  this  land  of  univerfal  freedom,  it  were  unjuft  if  authors 
alone  were  molefted  in  the  choice  of  their  hobby-horfe  ;  but 
when  that  hobby-horfe  is  obtruded  on  the  public,  the  public 
have  doubtlefs  a  right  to  exped  fome  apparent  utility.  Hence 
it  feems  incumbent  on  every  author  to  fhew,  that  there  is  either 
novelty,  or,  at  leaft,  a  comparative  degree  of  excellence,  in 
his  matter,  his  manner,  or  his  plan ;  and  hence  I  am  necef- 
farily  led  to  a  fhort  review  of  former  biographical  hiftorians. 

I  know  of  no  writer  of  literary  memoirs,  in  this  kingdom, 
prior  to  John  Boston,  a  monk  of  St.  Edmund’s  Bury,  who,  hSS 
early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  wrote  a  catalogue  of  the  principal  / 
manufcripts  contained  in  our  univerfities  and  monafteries,  with 
fome  account  of  the  lives  of  the  authors.  The  title  of  his  book,  Bai.viii.4s 
according  to  Bale  and  Pits,  was  ^Catalogusfcriptorum  eccleftde ;  but  Pits)P.59j. 
neither  of  thefe  writers  are  tc  be  depended  on  in  point  of  titles. 
Bolton’s  plan  was  probably  more  general.  Archbifliop  Ufher  for¬ 
merly  pofTefTed  a  copy  of  this  curious  manufcript,  which  Dr. 
Thomas  Gale  intended  to  publifh.  This  I  learn  from  a  manu¬ 
fcript  note  of  Mr.  Oldys,  in  Fuller’s  Worthies.  I  alfo  learn,  from 
the  fame  writer,  that,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  king 
William,  there  appeared  an  advertifement  announcing  a  fpeedy 
publication  of  Bofton’s  book  :  it  was  never  printed. 

John  Leland  is  our  fecond  literary  biographer,  andthefirft 
author,  in  this  clafs,  whofe  works  have  been  printed.  He  is 
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generally  fuppofed  to  have  taken  his  fads  from  Bofton,  whofe 
accounts  of  authors  were  probably  very  fhort.  Leland,  by  his 
diftuftve  exuberance  of  ftyle,  dilated  thefe  fads  fo  as  to  fwell 
his  book  to  the  fize  he  intended.  He  makes  not  the  leaf!  men- 
tion  of  Bofton.  Leland  was  doubtlefs  an  induftrious  antiqua¬ 
rian,  a  fcholar,  and.  a  man  of  genius.  His  Commentarii  de 
fcriptoribus  Brisannicis  contain  a  number  of  important  fads, 
which  however  might  have  been  better  related  in  lefs  than  half 
the  number  of  pages,  and  that  half  might  have  been  ftill  con- 
fiderably  abridged,  by  omitting  king  Bladud,  king  Lucius,  the 
emperor  Conftantine,  and  many  others,  who  had  no  better 
title  to  the  rank  of  authors.  Leland  wrote  before  the  middle 
of  the  ftxteenth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  but  his 
commentaries  were  firft  publifhcd  by  Anthony  Hall,  in  the 
year  1709,  in  two  thin  odavo  volumes.  After  Leland’s  death, 
his  manufeript  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Haiv’sPicf.  John  Bale,  biftiop  of  Oftbry,  qui  id  feede  commaculatum , 
comm.  jn  juas  ce?TfUrlas  traduxit .  His  lordfhip,  whom  Dr.  Fuller 
emphatically  ffyles  bilious  Bale ,  was  indeed  the  very  reverfe 
of  a  poliftied  writer,  and  fo  implacably  inveterate  againft  thofe 
of  the  Romifh  church,  that  there  is  hardly  a  Billingfgate  phrafe 
in  the  Latin  language  which  he  has  not  employed  in  their 
abufe.  So  prejudiced  a  writer  deferves  no  credit.  Except  what 
he  borrowed  from  Leland’s  manufeript,  there  is  nothing  valu¬ 
able 
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able  in  his  book.  At  the  end  of  the  life  of  each  author  he 
pretends  to  give  a  catalogue  of  their  works,  v/ith  which  he 
was  in  general  fo  little  acquainted,  that  he  frequently  multiplies 
one  book  into  five  or  fix,  by  miftaking  the  title  of  a  chapter 
for  that  of  a  book.  Bale  was  cotemporary  with  Leland,  but 
furvived  him  feveral  years. 

John  Pits,  whofe  book  De  illujirtbus  Britannia  ficriptoribus 
was  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1519*  was  a  Romifh  prieft,  and  not 
lefs  partial  to  thofe  of  his  own  religion  than  his  predeceffor 
Bale,  from  whom  he  took  moft  of  his  materials,  without 
acknowledgement ;  but  he  was  infinitely  more  polite.  His 
language  is  generally  clafiical,  and  frequently  elegant.  His 
book  however  abounds  with  miftakes,  and  his  lifts  of  works 
are  exceedingly  erroneous.  He  comes  down  to  the  year  1614, 

Thomas  Dempster,  a  native  of  Scotland,  wrote  a  book 
entitled,  Hijioria  ecclefmftica  gentis  Scotorumy  which  was  printed 
abroad  in  1627,  about  two  years  after  his  death.  This  book 
contains  a  fhort  account  of  a  number  of  Scotch  authors ;  but 
Dempfter  was  fo  exceedingly  defirous  of  increaiing  his  catalogue, 

/  ft 

that  he  makes  Scotchmen  of  many  writers,  who  were  certainly 
born  in  other  countries.  II  C7*ut^  fays  a  French  author,  fiaire 
honneur  a  fa  patrie ,  en  faifant  naitre  dans  fon  fie'm  une  foule 
db  ecrivains  etr anger  s,  &  il  sen  fit  ires  peu  a  lui-meme . 


See  Bale’s 
Life  in  this 
volume, 
p.  2S. 


Nouv.  Di&. 
Hiftorique, 

art.Dempflv 


Sir 
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Sir  James  Ware  publifhed  his  book  De fcriptorihus  Hibernia 
in  1639.  His  lives  are  fhort,  and  confined  to  authors  born 
or  preferred  in  Ireland.  He  begins  with  the  introduction  of 
chriftianity  into  that  kingdom,  and  ends  with  the  fixteenth 
century.  Such  circumftances  as  he  was  able  to  collect,  he 
relates  impartially,  and  feldom  gives  any  character  of  his 
authors,  or  their  v/ritings.  This  volume  de  fcriptorihus  was, 
with  the  reft  of  Sir  James  Ware’s  works,  tranflated  into 
Englifh  by  Walter  Harris,  and  publifhed  in  the  year  1746, 
with  confiderable  additions  by  the  tranfiator. 

Thomas  Fuller,  doctor  of  divinity,  publifhed  his  Abel 
Redivivus  in  1631.  It  is  a  collection  of  the  lives  of  about 
160  divines,  fome  of  which  were  written  by  himfelf,  and  the 
reft  by  various  authors.  About  forty  of  the  number  were 
natives  of  this  kingdom.  The  chief  merit  of  this  book  is  its 
being  the  firft  biographical  volume  publifhed  in  the  Englifh 
language :  at  lead,  I  know  of  none  of  an  earlier  date.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  piece  of  biography  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Fuller.  He  wrote  alfo  a  thick  folio  volume, 

entitled  7 he  Worthies  of  England ,  which  was  publifhed,  after 

/ 

his  death,  by  his  fon,  in  1662.  His  accounts  of  authors  are 
generally  taken  from  Bale  and  Pits  ;  but  the  doctor’s  natural 
propenftty  to  be  witty  was  fo  exceedingly  prevalent,  that  he 
conftantly  feems  to  wifh  rather  to  make  his  readers  merry  than 
wife. 
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'Theatrum  poet  arum ,  an  English  book,  written  by  Edward 

Philips,  was  printed  in  1675.  It  is  a  {mail  volume,  con- 

* 

taining  a  fhort  account  of  ancient  and  modern  poets  in  general, 
among  which  there  are  fome  Englifhmen. 

Winftanley’s  Lives  of  Englifli  Poets  was  publifhed  in  1687  ; 
Langbain’s  Dramatic  Poets,  in  1691;  Gildon,  without  date; 
Jacob,  in  1719  and  20.  They  are  chiefly  tranfcripts  from  each 
other,  and  are  all  trifling  performances.  They  have  been  fince 
abforbed  in  Cibber’s  Lives  of  the  Poets,  which  I  fliall  mention 
in  its  proper  place. 

William  Cave,  a  learned  divine,  of  the  laft  century,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Latin,  in  the  year  1688,  a  very  elaborate  univerfal 
hiftory  of  facred  literature,  from  the  birth  of  Chrift  to  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  with  this  title,  Scriptorum 
ecclejiajlicorum  hifloria  liter  aria.  Among  thefe  writers  there 
are  fome  Englifhmen.  The  firfl:  writer  in  Cave’s  catalogue  is 
Jefus  Chrifl,  whom,  fays  he,  “  I  do  not  number  among  ec- 
Ci  clefiaflical  authors  fo  much  oil  account  of  his  words,  of 
iC  which  the  gofpels  are  chiefly  compofed,  nor  of  his  fpirit, 
<c  by  which  they  were  entirely  dictated,  but  on  account  of  the 
il  celebrated  epiftle  which  he  wrote  to  Abgarus.”*  Mr.  Cave 

was 

*  Not  to  leave  the  modern  reader  entirely  in  the  dark  concerning  this  epidolary 
correfpondence,  I  will  inform  him,  that  Abgarus,  or  rather  Agbarus,  was  king  of 

Edeffa, 
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was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  chriftian  piety  ;  but  pious 
credulity  is  not  a  recommendatory  qualification  in  an  hiftorian, 
who  ought  to  be  of  no  country,  and  of  no  religion. — I  beg 
leave  to  explain  myfelf. — I  mean  that  an  hiftorian  fhould  never 
confider  himfelf  as  a  native  of  this  or  that  country,  of  this  or  that 
king  s  dominions,  this  or  that  climate,  this  or  that  planet,  this 

or 


Edeffa,  a  city  beyond  the  Euphrates,  between  Syria  and  Mefopotamia ;  who,  having 
heard  of  Chrift’s  miracles,  particularly  in  healing  the  fick,  wrote  to  him  for  his 
advice  relative  to  a  certain  difeafe  with  which  he  was  afflidted.  Jefus  in  his  anfwer 
promifed  to  fend  one  of  his  apodles  to  heal  him;  which  promife  was  performed  after 
the  refurredtion :  but  Agbarus,  being  informed  that  Jefus  was  in  danger  of  his  life, 
■invited  him  to  come  to  his  city,  “  which,”  he  fays,  “  though  fmall,  might  be  fufficient 
u  for  them  both.”  Monfieur  Du  Pin  gives  no  credit  to  this  dory. — “  Who,’*  fays 
he,  iC  can  believe  that  a  king  Ihould  offer  half  his  kingdom  to  a  dranger  ?” — This 
quedion  I  beg  leave  to  anfwer  by  another. — Where  is  the  king  who  would  not  fhare 
his  dominions  with  a  man  capable  of  feeding  5000  people  with  five  barley  loaves  and 
two  fmall  fillies  ?  This  king  of  one  fmall  city  was  fo  exafperated  againft  the  Jews  for 
crucifying  his  correfpondent  Jefus,  that  he  had  once  determined  to  declare  war  againd 
them,  and  extirpate  them  entirely  ;  but  he  was  afraid  of  the  Romans.  Du  Pin 
thinks  it  very  improbable  that  a  king  of  one  city  fhould  ever  have  formed  fo  extra¬ 
vagant  a  defign,  and  he  gives  this  as  another  reafon  for  difbelieving  the  whole  dory* 
Here  again  I  mud  beg  leave  to  differ  in  opinion.  I  am  only  furprifed  that  he  was 
afraid  of  the  Pvomans,  or  of  any  power  upon  earth  ;  for  it  appears  in  his  majedy’s 
letter  to  Jefus,  that  he  believed  him  to  be  either  God,  or  the  fon  of  God,  On  whofe 
adidance,  in  fuch  a  caufe,  he  might  certainly  have  depended.  Jefus  had  fo  great 
a  regard  for  Agbarus,  that  he  fent  him  his  pidture  drawn  on  a  pocket  handkerchief. 
Of  this  fad;  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  the  modern  Greeks  keep  the  1 6th  of  Augoft 
in  commemoration  of  it.  Vide  Du  Pin's  EccL  Hift .  p.  1. 
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or  that  planet,  this  or  that  fyftem ;  but  as  a  native  of  the 
univerfe.  Were  it  not  ridiculous  for  an  aftronomer  to  imagine, 
becaufe  he  happens  to  be  a  native  of  the  planet  Earth,  that  it 
was  ever  honoured  by  the  creator  with  a  moment’s  peculiar 
attention  ?  Were  it  not  ridiculous  to  fuppofe,  becaufe  I  am 
an  Englifhman,  that  all  our  wars  are  juft  ?  And  were  it  not 
equally  abfurd  to  conclude,  becaufe  I  was  made  to  learn  a 
certain  creed  when  I  was  an  infant,  that  all  other  creeds  are 
nonfenfe  ?  By  “  an  hiftorian  of  no  religion,”  I  mean,  a  writer 
pofleffed  of  that  degree  of  capacity,  which  fees,  and  feels,  and 
allows  full  weight  to  the  recollection,  that  his  being  born  in 
this  or  that  community  is  matter  of  mere  accident ;  and  that, 
fuppoftng  him  a  Papift,  the  arguments,  which  now  convince 
him  of  the  truth  of  his  own  religion,  would  have  been  equally 
conclulive,  though  he  had  been  bom  a  Quaker,  or  a  Jew. 

Anthony  Wood,  the  Oxford  antiquarian,  publifhed  his 
Athence  Oxonienjis ,  an  Englifh  book  notwithftanding  the  Latin 
title,  in  the  year  1691,  a  fecond  edition  of  which,  con- 
ftderably  augmented  from  the  manufcripts  which  he  left,  was 

printed  in  1721,  in  two  volumes  in  folio.  It  contains  the 

% 

lives  of  all  the  authors  educated  at  Oxford,  from  the  year  1500 
to  1695.  Thefe  lives  are  very  numerous,  and  exceedingly 
valuable  ;  but  his  plan  confines  him  to  one  univerfity,  and  to 
two  centuries  :  his  manner  is  cynical,  his  language  antiquated, 
and  his  civil  and  religious  opinions  illiberal. 

b  William 
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William  Nicolson,  archdeacon  of  Carlifle,  printed  the 
firft  volume  of  his  Englijh  hijlorical  library  in  1696.  It  was 
written  on  an  extenfive  and  ufeful  plan  ;  but  it  is  rather  a 
hiftory  of  books  than  of  authors,  and  is  very  imperfect,  and 
frequently  erroneous. 

Dodor  Thomas  Tanner,  bifhop  of  St.  Afaph,  wrote  a 
Dictionary  of  Authors  in  Latin,  which  was  publiftied  in  the 
year  1748,  with  this  title,  Bibliotheca  Britannico-Hibernicay 
in  one  volume  folio.  It  was  the  elaborate  refult  of  forty 
years  application.  His  lives  of  authors  are  taken  chiefly  from 
Leland,  Bale,  and  Pits ;  the  firft  of  whom  he  conftantly  tran- 
fcribes  verbatim.  We  are,  however,  much  obliged  to  his 
lordfhip  for  adding  to  the  life  of  each  author  a  much  more 
accurate  lift  of  works  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  preceding 
biographer. 

The  firft  volume  of  the  Biographia  Britannica  appeared  in 
the  year  1747,  and  the  feventh  in  1766.  If,  in  fpeaking  of 
a  work  to  which  I  am  fo  much  obliged,  I  were  to  betray  the 
leaft  tinge  of  critical  afperity,  1  might  equitably  be  accufed  of 
ingratitude.  I  am,  on  the  contrary,  inclined  to  defend  it.  If 
there  be  any  apparent  inequality  in  the  execution,  it  is  a  fault 
neceflarily  incidental  to  every  performance  compofed  by  feveral 
authors.  If  thefe  authors  have  too  generally  and  indifcriminately 
exhibited  adulatory  portraits  of  our  anceftors,  it  muft  be  afcribed 
to  an  excefs  of  philanthrophy,  and  therefore  ought  not  to 
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be  peevifhly  confidered.  If  it  be  true  that  their  language  is 
that  of  the  laft  century,  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  politer  men 
would  probably  have  been  deficient  in  more  efiential  knowledge 
and  abilities. 

Cibber  s  Lives  of  the  Poets ,  in  five  vol.  nmo,  was  printed  in 
1753.  I*  was  written  by  Theophilus  Cibber,  the  comedian, 
(fon  of  the  celebrated  Colley  Cibber,  player,  and  poet-laureat) 
and  two  or  three  afiiftants.  It  was  undertaken  on  the  foundation 
of  a  copy  of  Langbain’s  Lives,  which  was  bought  at  the  fale 
of  Coxeter’s  books.  This  copy  contained  feveral  manufcript 
notes  written  by  Oldys  and  Coxeter,  which  notes  are  loft  in 
the  text  of  thefe  biographers,  who  take  very  little  notice  of 
thofe  to  whom  they  were  obliged  for  their  information.  It  is, 
to  fay  no  worfe  of  it,  an  infignificant  performance. 

A  Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors ,  written  by  Mr, 
Hor  ace  Walpole,  was  publifhed  in  the  year  1757,  two 
volumes,  i2mo.  The  matter  it  contains  is  curious,  and 
important ;  the  language  polifhed,  nervous,  and  pointed  \  the 
fentiments  impartial,  liberal,  noble.  I  cannot  fpeak  with 
indifference  of  a  work  from  which  I  have  received  fo  much 
information  and  entertainment. 

The  Biographical  Dictionary  ^  publifhed  in  1761,  in  12  vol. 
8vo.  contains  many  lives  of  Englifh  authors.  Whatfoever 
degree  of  merit  there  may  be  in  this  compilation,  it  feems  due 
to  the  bookfellers,  who  appear  frequently  to  have  ufed  printed 

b  2  copies 


copies  of  former  publications,  without  the  afliftance  of  an 
author,  or  even  a  tranfcriber. 

The  Companio?i  to  the  Playhoufe ,  in  two  vol.  12 mo.  which 
was  printed  in  1764,  contains  a  better  and  more  comprehenflve 
account  of  our  dramatic  poets  and  their  works,  than  any  other 
book  in  the  Englifh  language. 

^  *  f • .  >  _  j. 

Such  were  my  biographical  predeceflors,  to  whom  I  am 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  fads  related  in  the  following  pages ; 
but  my  obligations  do  not  end  here.  I  am  proud  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  how  much  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  George  Steevens,  the 
ingenious  editor  of  Shakefpeare,  for  his  communication  of 
feveral  manufcript  notes  on  the  lives  of  our  poets ;  nor  am  I 
lefs  ambitious  of  acknowledging  my  obligation  to  my  very 
worthy  and  amiable  friend  the  Rev.  Dr.  Taylour,  of  Ifleworth, 
for  the  ufe  of  his  excellent  library.  I  am  alfo  much  obliged 
to  feveral  literary  gentlemen,  to  whom  I  have  not  the  honour 
to  be  perfonally  known,  for  many  articles  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  their  learned  progenitors  and  themfelves.  The  fruits 
of  fuch  information  will  appear  in  a  fubfequent  volume. 

If  the  reader  has  no  objedion,  we  will  now,  by  way  of 
introdudion  to  this  volume,  proceed  to  take  a  concife  view  of 
the  rife  and  progrefs  of  literature  in  this  kingdom.  If  he  be 
already  acquainted  with  the  fubjed,  it  is  an  ealy  matter  to 
pafs  over  a  few  fuperfluous  pages* 
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Juli  us  Caefar  invaded  Britain  fifty-five  years  preceding  the 
Chriftian  sera ;  prior  to  which  invafion  the  civil  hiftory  of  this 

ifiand  is  fabulous  :  that  of  letters  does  not  properly  commence 

* 

till  feveral  centuries  later.  It  hath,  however,  been  generally 
thought  neceflary  to  take  fome  notice  of  a  certain  clafs  of  men, 
called  Druids,  the  priefts  and  poets  of  the  ancient  Britons.  It 
is  very  eafy  for  a  luxuriant  imagination  to  produce  many  plau- 
fible  arguments  in  fupport  of  a  probability,  that  thefe  Druids 
were  verfed  in  aftronomy  and  other  fciences :  but  after  all,  we 
are  obliged  to  confefs  our  total  ignorance  concerning  the  nature 

and  extent  of  their  knowledge.  From  the  favage  ftate  in  which 

✓ 

the  inhabitants  of  this  ifiand  were  found  by  the  Roman  invader, 
one  might  have  fuppofed  them  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
art  of  writing ;  but  we  are  told  by  Casfar,  that  the  Druids  Comment. 

Q  J  5  debello 

made  ufe  of  Greek  characters.  From  the  fame  writer  we  alfo  ^a“/llb'v' 
learn,  that,  as  priefts,  they  were  not  only  poftefied  of  great 
power  and  authority  in  matters  of  religion  ;  but  that  they  were 
the  preceptors  of  youth,  and  the  fupreme  judges  in  all  civil 
and  criminal  caufes.  Their  pupils  were  never  permitted  to 
note  down  any  part  of  the  inftructions  they  received,  and  were 
fworn  to  fecrecy  ;  it  is  therefore  no  wonder,  that  with  the 
extirpation  of  the  Druids,  their  knowledge,  their  philofophy, 
and  their  religion,  fhould  be  irrecoverably  loft.  But  what- 
foever  thefe  might  be,  the  Druids  were  fo  perfeClly  fenfible  of 
the  necefllty  for  myftery  in  fy ftems  of  religion,  that  the  pro- 
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fhanum  vulgus  were  never  fuffered  to  approach  their  J'anBum 
fanElorum ,  which  was  always  fituated  in  the  centre  of  a  gloomy 
foreft.  They  feem,  in  fliort,  to  have  been  a  fraternity  of 
artful  priefts,  who,  like  the  priefts  of  fome  other  religions, 
battened  on  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  prince  and  people.* 

When  Britain  became  a  province  to  Rome,  the  religion,  the 
fcience,  the  legiflation,  the  policy  and  influence  of  the  Druids, 
were  together  extinguifhed.  The  Romans  were  indeed,  at 
this  period,  paft  their  meridian ;  neverthelefs,  their  decline 
was  fo  gradual,  that  they  continued  for  many  ages  to  be  the 
only  people  among  whom  arts  and  fciences  were  in  any  degree 
of  cultivation.  Hence  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  during 
more  than  three  centuries  of  Roman  government,  the  Britons 
muft  have  become  perfe&ly  acquainted  with  that  very  Roman 
literature,  the  attainment  of  which  conftitutes  fo  conflderable  a 
part  of  modern  education. 

When  the  ftem  of  this  enormous  empire  began  to  decay, 
the  remote  branches  gradually  dropped  off.  The  Saxons 
feized  the  opportunity,  and,  in  a  fliort  time,  poffeffed  them- 
felves  of  our  fertile  ifland.  They  were  an  uncivilifed  people, 
and  were  too  bufily  engaged  in  war  againft  the  Britons,  whom 
they  came  to  aflift,  to  think  of  any  art  or  fcience,  but  that  of 

conqueft. 

*  The  reader  will  find  many  ingenious  conjectures  about  the  learning  of  the 
Druids,  in  Henry’s  Hijlory  of  England,  book  i.  c.  iv. — but  they  are  mere  con¬ 
jectures. 
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conqueft.  Pelagius  is  our  only  author,  in  this  century,  with 
whcfe  hiftory,  or  writings,  we  are  acquainted.  He  had  too 
much  underftanding  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived  ;  but  as  his 
works  were  written  and  promulgated  on  the  continent,  they 
make  no  part  of  the  literature  of  Britain. 

Hiftorians  confine  the  learning  of  the  fixth  century,  to  a  little  cent.  vi. 
polemical  divinity,  canon-law,  and  fome  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language.  This  century,  however,  was  diftinguifhed 
by  the  converfion  of  our  Saxon  anceftors  to  chriftianity  by 
St.  Auguftin,  who  landed  in  Britain  in  the  year  597.  Bede 
relates  this  fad  very  circumftantially  :  neverthelefs,  the  ftory 
feems  fomewhat  problematical,  when  we  coniider  that  it  was 
now  near  150  years  fince  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons,  and  that  the 
Chriftian  religion  had  been  eftablifhed  in  Britain  long  before 
that  period.  Gildas,  who  wrote  early  in  this  century,  tells  us, 
that  there  were  enough  of  luxurious  and  profligate  biihops  and 
priefts.  How  were  thefe  favoir-vivres  fupported,  if  the  Saxons, 
who  were  in  poffeffion  of  the  whole  kingdom,  were  not  con¬ 
verted  till  the  arrival  of  St.  Auguftin  ?  This  Gildas  7 'he  Wife , 
notwithftanding  his  fapience  and  piety,  has  no  other  merit, 
as  an  author,  but  that  of  being  our  firft  hiftorian.  His  book 
is  nothing  more  than  a  miferable  pamphlet  fluffed  with  quo¬ 
tations  from  fcripture.  The  firft  part  contains  a  vague  account 
of  events  from  the  Roman  invafion  to  his  own  times :  the 
remainder,  which  makes  three-fourths  of  the  little  volume,  is 

a  canting 
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a  canting  lamentation  of  the  profligacy  of  princes,  priefls,  and 

The  feventh  century  alfo  produces  but  one  author  :  he  was 
however  infinitely  fuperior  to  the  wife  Gildas.  His  name  was 
Adhelm.  He  was  bifhop  of  Shireburn,  a  man  of  fome  claffical 
reading,  and  the  firft  Englifhman  who  wrote  Latin  verfes ; 
fome  of  which,  cle  laudibus  virginitatis ,  he  addreffed  to  an 
old  woman.  In  writing  to  a  young  one,  he  might  probably 
have  taken  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion  ;  for  his  lord (hip  was 
a  polite  man,  having  received  part  of  his  education  in  France. 
He  wrote  a  thoufand  verfes  of  enigmas ;  of  the  dignity  of  the 
number  /even  collected  from  fcripture ;  a  treatife  of  aftrology, 
&c.  Bede  fays  he  was  undecunque  doEtijJimus .  That  Roman 
literature,  fuch  as  it  then  was,  fhould,  by  this  time,  have  made 
fome  progrefs  in  Britain,  may  be  rationally  fuppofed.  Since 
the  arrival  of  St.  Auguflin,  whom  the  pope  appointed  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury,  many  foreign  ecclefiaflics  came  hither 
for  preferment.  Theodore  archbifhop,  and  Adrian  abbot, 
of  Canterbury,  eftablifhed  fchools,  and  formed  a  library.  Bede, 
who  lived  in  the  next  century,  fays  he  had  converfed  with 
feveral  of  their  fcholars,  who  underflood  Greek  and  Latin  as 
well  as  their  native  language. 

Since  the  extinction  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  fifth  cen¬ 
tury,  by  the  inundation  of  Huns,  Goths,  Vandals,  &c.  the 
Southern  parts  of  Europe  were  gradually  covered  by  thefe 
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barbarous  nations.  In  the  eighth  century  fcarce  any  veftiges 
of  literature  remained,  except  in  this  ifland.  Bede  and  Al» 
cuinus,  in  point  of  knowledge,  had  no  rival  in  any  part  or 
Europe.  Their  application  and  extent  of  their  ftudies  appear 
in  the  catalogue  of  their  works.  Alcuinus  wrote  on  a  variety 
of  fubje&s,  in  a  ftyle  by  no  means  inelegant.  He  had  the 
honour  of  being  preceptor  to  the  emperor  Charlemagne,  who 
began  to  ftudy  the  fciences  at  the  age  of  forty-five. 

But  our  literary  triumph  was  of  fhort  duration.  Bede  died  cent,  m 
early  in  the  eighth  century*. and  with  him  all  our  learning  feems 
to  have  expired.  Alcuinus  lived,  and  wrote,  and  died,  in  France. 

Our  Saxon  anceftors,  during  the  ninth  century,  were  fo'  con¬ 
tinually  molefted  by  the  invafions  of  the  Danes,  a  barbarous 
and  illiterate  people,  that  we  are  not  furprifed  to  find  the 
twinkling  lamp  of  learning  now  totally  extinguifhed.  The 
reign  of  Alfred,  towards  the  latter  end  of  this  century,  pro¬ 
duced  a  tranfient  gleam  amidft  univerfal  obfcurity  ;  but  this 
luminary  no  fooner  difappeared,  than  the  cloud  of  ignorance 
clofed  again,  and  continued  to  over-fludow  our  ifland  till  the 
dawn  of  literature  in  the  eleventh  century. 

The  tenth  century  did  not  produce  a  fingle  writer  whofe  cent,  x, 
works  were  worth  preferving  ;  but  this  total  dearth  of  literature 
was  not  peculiar  to  Britain.  This  Jeculum  obfcurum 
flumbeum  is  equally  ftigmatifed  by  foreign  writers  ;  and,  in 
praife  of  learning  be  it  remembered,  that  this  age  of  ignorance 
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is  equally  diftinguifhed  by  a  general  depravity  of  manners. 
Rome,  the  holy  fountain  of  religion  and  literature,  was  in  this 
century  in  fo  wretched  a  Hate  of  corruption,  that  the  infallible 
apoftolical  chair  was  entirely  governed  by  female  proftitutes. 
^uam  feedijfima  (fays  cardinal  Baronins)  ecclefice  Romance  facies , 
cum  Romce  dominarentur  potentijjimce  ceque  ac  fordidijfmce 
meret rices  f  The  cardinal  is  fo  totally  at  a  lofs  for  a  reafon 
why  Chrifl:  fhould  thus  have  let  his  favorite  church  go  to  the 
devil,  that  he  fuppofes  him  to  have  been  afleep — Dormiebat 
tunc  plane  alto>  ut  apparet ,  fopore  Chriflus  in  navi ,  cum  hifce 
fl antibus  validis  vent  is ,  navis  ipfa  fluBibus  operiretur .  But 
though  their  holineflfes  were,-  in  general,  as  ignorant  as  they 
were  profligate,  Sylvefter  II.  who  was  elevated  to  the  papal 
dignity  in  the  laft  year  of  this  century,  was  a  man  of  fome 
learning  and  genius.  His  name  was  Gerbert :  he  was  originally 
a  Benedictine  monk  of  Auvillac  in  France ;  but  he  refided 
feveral  years  at  Corduba  in  Spain,  where  he  learned  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  particularly  the  ufe  of  Arabian  figures  in  arith¬ 
metic.  When  arts  and  fciences  fled  from  Europe,  they  fought 
refuge  in  Afia  and  Africa,  and  were  again  brought  into  Europe 
by  the  Moors,  who  conquered  Spain  in  the  eighth  century  : 
but  the  other  European  nations  had  fo  little  intercourfe  with 
thefe  Mahometans,  that  the  fciences  never  pafled  the  Pyrenean 
mountains  till  Gerbert  returned  to  France,  late  in  the  tenth 
century. 
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About  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Danes  had 
acquired  fuch  power  in  England,  as,  with  great  facility,  to 
execute  their  defign  of  deftroying  every  feminary  of  learning 
in* the  kingdom* 

William  the  Conqueror,  who  landed  in  the  year  1066,  tyran¬ 
nical  as  he  was,  had  the  merit  of  being,  in  feme  degree,  a  patron 
of  literature.  The  Norman  eccleliaftics  whom  he  preferred, 
were,  in  general,  men  of  knowledge  and  abilities.  Lanfranc, 
Ingulphus,  Anfelm,  Godfrey,  were  claffical  fcholars.  This 
Godfrey,  who  was  a  native  of  Cambray,  and  prior  of  St.  Swi- 
thin’s  at  Winchefter,  was  an  excellent  Latin  epigrammatift. 
There  are  many  of  his  epigrams,  5cc,  in  manufeript  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  which  Mr.  Wharton  thinks  deferve  printing. 

Poetry  and  Mufic  are  indifputably  the  eldeft  lifters  of  the 
Arts.  Every  European  nation,  in  their  moft  favage  ftate, 
appear  to  have  had  their  poets,  under  the  different  appellations 
of  Bards,  Scalds,  Troubadours,  Minftrels,  &c.  That  our 
Saxon,  Danifh,  and  Norman  anceftors  were  happy  in  a  con- 
ftant  fucceffion  of  thefe  inftruments  of  mirth  and  good  fellow- 
fhip,  there  can  be  no  doubt  ;  but  at  what  precife  period  to  com¬ 
mence  the  hiftory  of  the  twin  lifters,  Mufic  and  Poetry,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  is  a  matter  of  fome  difficulty,  even  to  thofe  who  have  ftu- 
died  the  fubje<ft  with  fpecial  attention.  We  may,  however,  in  this 

...  j 

perplexity,  reft  latisfied,  that  whilft  their  lifter  arts  were  in  the 
cradle,  the  twins  were  no  better  than  common  ballad-fingers, 

c  2  -  and 
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and  that  confequently,  in  that  fituation,  their  hiftory  is  of 
little  importance.  It  may,  neverthelefs,  in  the  prefent 
theatrical  age,  be  thought  of  confequence,  to  difcover  the 
origin  of  our  drama. 

St .  Catharine ,  a  dramatic  compofition,  written  by  one 
Geoffrey,  a  fchool-mafter  of  Dunftable,  and  aded  by  his 
fcholars,  is  generally  fuppofed  to  be  the  firft  theatrical  exhi¬ 
bition  attempted  in  this  kingdom.  Some  authors  are  of  opinion 
that  it  was  aded  in  the  eleventh  century ;  others,  not  till  the 
year  1 1 10.  The  latter  o f  thefe  opinions  is  evidently  erroneous. 
Gaufridus ,  or  Geoffrey,  became  abbot  of  the  convent  at 
St.  Alban’s,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  who  was  crowned  in  1 100  ; 
and  this  was  probably  many  years  after  his  being  fchool-mafter  at 
Dunftable.*  But  though  this  Dunftable  tragedy,  or  comedy, 

or 

/ 

*  Authors  tell  us,  that  this  anecdote  was  firft  mentioned  by  Mathew  Paris ;  but 
as  thofe  which  I  have  consulted  have  not  been  fo  obliging  as  to  inform  us,  in  what 
part  of  this  huge  hiftorian’s  works  it  is  to  be  found,  left  the  reader  fnould  have  as 
much  trouble,  as  I  had,  in  fearching  for  it,  I  will  tranfcribe  the  paffage.  Mathew 
Paris  is  not  a  common  book  in  private  libraries,  and  the  hiftory  of  this  Gaufridus  is 
but  little  known. — Gaufridus ,  affenfu  regis  Hennci  i.  hanc  abbatiam  fufcepit  guber- 
nandam.  Ifte  de  Ccenomania  unde  oriundus  erat,  venit  vocatus  ab  abb  ate  Richarao  ut 
fcholani  apud  fanfium  Albanum  regeret.  Et  cum  veniffet ,  concejfa  fuit  f chela  ado  magiftroy 
(juia  non  venit  tempeftive .  Legit  igitur  apud  E)uneftaphamy  ubi  cjuendam  ludum  de  f anti  a 
Katerina  ( epuem  miracula  vulgar  iter  appellamus)  fecit «  Ad  qu*  decoranday  petiit  a  facrifta 
fan  Hi  Albani  ut  fbi  cap*  chorales  accommcdarentur ,  et  obtinuit.  Et  fuit  Indus  ille  de 
fan  ft  a  Katheri'na .  Cafu  igitur  no  fie  fequenti >  accenfa  eft  domus  cum  libris  fuis ,  et  capis 

memoratis. 
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or  both,  or  neither,  may  be  our  mod  ancient  play  upon 
record,  there  feems  fufficient  rcafon  to  date  our  firft  theatrical 
entertainments  from  an  earlier  period — Londonia pro fpeclacults 
theatralibus ,  pro  ludis  fcenicis ,  ludos  habet  fanftiores,  repre- 
fentationes  miraculorum- ,  qu&  fan&i  confejfores  operati  funt ,  feu 
reprefentatknes  pajfionum ,  quibus  claruit  conjlantia  viartyriwn . 


Thefe  are  the  words  of  Fitz-Stephen,  who  wrote  in  the  next 
century,  and  from  which  it  feems  evident,  that  miracles  were 
then  a  new  fpecies  of  entertainment ;  but  that  fome  other  kind 
of  dramatic  exhibitions  were  common,  and  of  earlier  invention. 
Hence,  I  prefume^  we  may  conclude  that  plays,  or  fomething 
like  plays>  were  commonly  adled  in  this  kingdom  in  the  eleventh 
century  ;  probably  foon  after  the  Norman  conqueft.  I  queftion 
whether  the  hiftory  of  any  other  modern  theatre  in  Europe 


Thefe 


memoratis.  Nefciens  igitur  quomodo  hoc  damnum  Deo  et  fan  Bo  Albano  reftauraret ,  feipfum 
reddidit  in  holocaufium  fan  ft  i  Albani.  Et  h<ec  fuit  caufa  quare  tantum  adhibuit  diligent  ic*^ 
ut  capas  chorales  in  eadem,  pofiea  in  abbatem  promotus  faceret  pretiofas.  Befides  the 
anecdote,  on  account  of  which  this  quotation  was  tranferibed,  we  alfo  learn  from  it, 
that  miracle  plays  were  common  when  Paris  wrote  his  hiftory..  He  died  in  1529. 

*  Ricoboni,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  different  theatres  in  Europe,  in  order  to  prove 
the  antiquity  of  the  Italian  ftage,  confiders  it  as  an  uninterrupted  continuation  of  that 
of  ancient  Rome :  a  ridiculous  fuppofition !  Thefe  early  Italian  comedies  were 
nothing  more  than  extemporaneous  dialogues  accompanied  with  grimace,  and  per¬ 
formed  in  the  open  ftreet,  in  no  wife  fuperior  to  the  feenes  exhibited  by  an  Englifti 
quack  doctor  and  his  merry  Andrew,  at  a  country  fair.  Thefe  wretched  extemporal 
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Thefe  miracles ,  or  myfteries ,  as  they  were  called,  were 
nothing  more  than  a  fimple  reprefen tation  of  fome  ftory  in  the 
Old  or  New  Teftament.  They  were  commonly  exhibited  in 
churches,  to  the  edification  of  the  pious,  and  amufeme'nt  of 
the  ungodly.  It  is  fuppofed  that  they  were  originally  mere 
dumb  fhew,  fuch  as  ftill  continue  to  be  reprefent'ed  in  Romifh 
churches,  on  certain  feftivals. 

cent.  xii.  Henry  I.  furnamed  Beauclerke,  began  his  reign  in  the  firfl: 
year  of  the  twelfth  century.  Though  we  have  no  reafon  to 
believe  him  an  author,  we  may,  I  think,  from  his  furname, 
fuppofe  him  to  have  been  not  totally  negligent  of  letters. 
Hiftory  and  even  philofophy  had  now  made  fome  progrefs. 
Aired  wrote  in  good  Latin,  and  John  of  Salifbury  was  not  only 

an 

.comedies  ftill  continue  to  be  a  favorite  amufement  in  Italy.  The  Italians  have  indeed 
a  confiderable  number  of  written  comedies,  many  of  which  I  have  feen  performed,; 
but  they  are,  in  general,  very  contemptible  compofitions.  We  have  no  account  of 
myfteries  in  France  before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  time  when  they 
were  firft  performed  in  Spain,  is  totally  unknown.  Whether  there  be  any  of  thefe 
s miracle s,  or  my/lenes ,  extant  in  the  Spanifli  language,  I  am  ignorant ;  but  of  moralities 
there  are  an  incredible  number  in  print,  which  ftill  continue  to  be  acfted.  The  holy 
farces  of  the  Italians,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  moralities. ,  but  myfteries.  About,  twenty 
years  ago,  I  law,  at  Prague  in  Bohemia,  performed  by  the  ftudents  of  the  Jefuits’ 
college,  a  Latin  play,  which  was  neither  miracle ,  for  the  ftory  was  not  taken  from 
fcripture  ;  nor  morality ,  for  it  was  not  allegorical  ;  nor  modern  comedy,  for  religion 
was  the  fubjedt.  The  foie  -intention  of  the  poet,  was  to  .ridicule  Luther’s  apoftacy 
from  the  church  of  Rome,  and  that  ridicule  confifted  chiefly  in  introducing  honeft 
Martin  with  a  Bible  in  his  hand,  Quoting  chapter  and  verfe  in  fupport  of  his 
.dcidtrine. 
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an  elegant  writer,  but  was  well  acquainted  with  the  poetry  and 
philofophy  of  the  ancients.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
whofe  name  will  be  for  ever  remembered  as  a  munificent  patron 
of  learning.  Our  biftory  of  Englifh,  or  rather  Saxon  poetry 
begins  in  this  century  ;  not  becaufe  we  had  no  poets  in  earlier 
times,  but  becaufe  none  of  our  vernacular  poems,  which  are 
now  extant,  can,  with  certainty,  be  deduced  from  an  earlier 
period.  There  are  indeed  a  great  number  of  manufeript  poems 
in  our  public  libraries,  which  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  foon  after  the  Conquefl: ;  but  the  dates  are  uncertain,  and 
befides,  they  are  too  contemptible  to  deferve  notice.  Even 
thofe  of  the  twelfth  century  are  in  general  very  fimple,  not  to 
fay  filly,  compofitionSi  Thofe  who  have  any  curiofity  to  read 
the  poetry  of  this  age,  will  find  feveral  fpecimens  in  Mr.  Whar¬ 
ton’s  Hiftory  of  Englifh  poetry ,  many  of  which  are  not  unintel-  y0i,i.  kft.it. 
ligible  to  a  modern  reader.. 

On  the  acceffion  of  Richard  I.  who  had  refided  feveral  years 
in  France,  and  was  himfelf  a  Provencal  poet,  a  number  of 
French  minftrels,  called  frouhadours ,  vifited  this  kingdom 

but 

*  > 

#  Thefe  Troubadours  were  a  fpecies  of  .amorous  poets,  who  are  fuppofed  to 
have  originated  in  Provence  in  the  eleventh  century.  From  their  hiftory  it 
appears,  that  they  acquired  fuch  importance,  as  to  become  a  neceflary  part  of  the 
houfehold  of  every  nobleman  in  France;  and  that,  availing  themfelves  of  that  im¬ 
portance,  they  were  frequently  engaged  in  gallant  adventures  with  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  their  patrons.  They  afterwards  became  a  kind  of  itinerant  comedians,. 


mimics,.. 
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but  their  language,  their  poetry,  and  their  mufic,  were  gradu¬ 
ally  infinuated  fince  the  invalid!  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
Lyric  poetry  was  common  in  this  ifland  long  before  the  arrival 
of  thefe  French  minftrels  ;  but  they  tinged  our  Saxon  with 
their  Norman  language,  and  converted  the  heroic  ballads  of 
our  harpers  into  fonnets  of  gallantry. 

Seneca’s  epiftles  and  tragedies,  Terence,  Martial,  Claudian, 
Suetonius,  and  Boetius,  were,  in  this  century,  tranflated  into 
Englifh,  by  Henry,  a  monk  of  Hyde-abbey,  and  Benedkd, 
abbot  of  Peterborough.  Thus  learning  began  to  dawn  apace  ; 
but  it  was  again  overcaft  by  a  cloud  of  fcholaftic  divinity,  which 
was  brought  by  Englifh  ftudents  from  the  univerlity  of  Paris. 
Lombardo,  and  the  famous  Abelard,  firft  taught  this  nonfenfe 
in  France. 

Our  kings  in  the  thirteenth  century  were  John,  Henry  III. 
and  Edward  I.  They  were  not  men  of  letters,  nor  remarkable 

for 

mimics,  and  jugglers,  and  funk  finally  into  mere  court-jefters,  or  fools.  Thefe  Trou¬ 
badours  (inventors)  or  minflrels,  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  themfelves  the  compofers 
lof  the  fonnets  they  fung,  and  that  they  were  frequently  extemporal  compofitions.  This 
art  will  not  appear  furprifing,  when  we  confider,  that  rhime  was  all  that  was  required. 
I  remember  to  have  met,  in  the  king  of  Poland’s  gardens  at  Drefden,  a  crack- 
brained  German  poet,  who  harangued  every  perfon  he  met  in  rhime  ;  and  who, 
with  great  facility,  continued  his  poetical  rhapfody  as  long  as  his  hearers  would 
attend  to  him.  It  was  evidently  not  a  repetition  of  verfes  got  by  heart,  as  they  were 
immediately  applicable  to  the  fortuitous  appearance  of  the  perfons  whom  he 
addreffed. 
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for  their  encouragement  of  literature.  This  century  neverthe- 
lefs  produced  one  very  extraordinary  phenomenon.  The  hifto- 
rical  reader  needs  fcarce  be  told  that  I  mean  Roger  Bacon  >  a 
man,  who  in  a  very  ignorant  age,  and  without  any  afiiftance 
from  preceding  writers,  laid  the  foundation  of  modern  experi¬ 
mental  philofophy.  Mathew  Paris  was  our  principal  hiftorian, 
who  wrote  in  this  century.  The  general  literature  of  this  pe¬ 
riod  conflfted  chiefly  of  extravagant  romances,  '  tranflated  from 
the  French.  Robert  Grofthead,  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  who  read 
lectures  at  Oxford,  is  faid  to  have  promoted  the  ftudy  of  the 
Greek  language.  We  are  told  that  he  wrote  200  books.  As 
few  of  thefe  have  been  preferved,  they  were  probably  not  worth 
preferving.  Engliflh  poetry  advanced  flowly  towards  per¬ 
fection  but  Jofeph  of  Exeter  and  Hanvill  wrote  Latin  verfes 
with  eafe  and  elegance. 

It  feems  probable  that  the  Latin  claflics  were  at  this  time 
generally  read  in  the  convents ;  for  in  that  of  Glaftenbury,  in 
1248,  they  had  a  Saluft,  a  Cicero,  a  Seneca,  a  Perflus,  a 
Claudian,  and  a  Virgil. 

BraCton  wrote  his  excellent  code  of  our  ancient  laws  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  This  century  produced  alfo  a  mathe- 

d  matician, 


*  The  reader  will  find  in  Wharton's  Hiftory  of  Englifh  Poetry ,  (vol.  i.  fe£b.  ii  ) 
a  fatirical  ballad  written  by  an  earl  of  Leicefler  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  It  is  a 
fimple  performance,  but  the  language  much  more  intelligible  than  the  poetry  oi 
the  preceding  century.  See  alfo  Dr,  Percy’s  Ancient  Ballads ,  vol.  ii,  p.  1 . 
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matician,  Holy  wood,  and  a  phyfician,  Gilbert,  whofe  writing! 
are  1H11  extant. 

cent.  xiv.  The  luminaries  of  the  fourteenth  century  were  only  two : 
Chaucer  and  Wicliff.  Chaucer  was  our  firft  Englifh  poet, 
who  defer  ved  the  name;  and  Wicliff  was  the  firft  prieft,  who 
had  the  capacity,  the  honefty,  and  the  refolution,  to  reafon  in 
matters  of  religion..  He  was  the  remote  caufe  of  that  Re¬ 
formation,  by  which  fo  confiderable  a  part  of  Europe  hath 
been  delivered  from  ecclefiaftical  tyranny,  and  religious  non- 
fenfe.  As  to  our  old  Englifh  poems,  fongs,  and  fcraps,  prior 
to  Chaucer,  they  are  valuable  only  to  an  antiquarian :  but 
though  they  may  have  little  intrinfic  merit,  they  are  real 
curiofities ;  and  we  are  therefore  much  obliged  to  thofe  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  colledt  and  preferve  them# 
It  is  remarkable  that,  in  this  century,  Barbour  and  blind  Harry, 
two  Scotch  poets,  wrote  in  a  language  much  nearer  modern 
Englifh,  than  Gower  and  Chaucer  their  co temporaries. 

The  hiftorians  who  wrote  in  this  century  were  Avefbury, 
Brompton,  Higden,  Hemmingford,  Mathew  of  Weftminfter, 
and  Froifart.  The  laft,  and  beft  of  them,  wrote  in  French. 
He  was  a  native  of  Valenciennes,  who  refided  many  years  in 
the  courts  of  our  Edward  III.  and  Richardll.  His  Chronicle  con¬ 
tains  the  beft  hiftory  of  the  reigns  of  thofe  two  kings.  The  pro- 
grefs  of  the  law,  in  this  age,  was  rapid.  Several  books  in  that  fa¬ 
culty  were  publifhed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  the  art  of 

pleading 
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pleading  was  brought  to  fbme  degree  of  perfection.  Poor 
phyfic  yet  lagged  far  behind.  John  of  Gaddefden,  the  court 
phylician,  wrote  a  famous  book  called  Rofa  Anglica .  He  was 

a  wretched  empiric.  Mathematics  did  not  advance  much 

* 

fafter.  Bifhop  Bradwardin  is  our  only  author  in  that  clafs. 

As  to  our  drama,  whatever  improvement  there  might  be  in 
the  execution,  the  plan  continued  the  fame.  Miracles  ftill 
maintained  entire  pofleflion  of  the  ftage.  Chaucer,  in  his  pro¬ 
logue  to  the  Wife  of  Bath,  tells  us  that  miracles  were  the 
common  refort  of  idle  goffips.  In  a  play  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teftament,  aCted  at  Chefter  in  the  year  1327,  the  aCtors  who 
played  Adam  and  Eve,  in  order  to  reprefent  thefe  principal 
characters  to  the  life,  performed  their  parts  quite  naked.  What 
modern  manager  could  have  drefled,  or  rather  undrefled,  a 
play  with  greater  propriety  ?  In  this  century,  vagrant  players 
and  minftrels  were  become  fo  licentious  and  impudent,  that 
the  latter  were  reftrained  by  an  ordinance  of  Edward  II.  and  the 
former,  by  an  aCt  of  his  fucceffor,  whipped  out  of  the  city  of 
London. 

On  entering  the  fifteenth  century,  the  firft  literary  objeCt  of 
our  attention  is  John  Lydgate,  the  poet.  He  was  a  man  of 
fome  genius,  and  had  the  merit  of  improving  confiderably  on 
the  language  and  harmony  of  preceding  bards.  Sir  John 
Oldcaftle,  lord  Cobham,  next  attracts  our  notice  :  not  on 
account  of  his  literary  fame,  but  becaufe  he  was  our  firft  author 
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and  martyr  among  the  nobility.  His  writings  were  few,  and 
were  never  printed..  This  century  produced  alfo  two.  great 
lawyers,  and  two  female  authors ;  Fortefcue  and  Littleton,, 
Juliana  Barnes,  and  Margaret  countefs  of  Richmond. 

The  art  of  printing  was  invented  about  the  middle  of  this 
century,  and  the  taking  of  Conftantinople  by  Mahomet  IL. 
about  the  fame  time,  drove  many  learned  men  from  Alia  to 
Italy.  Thefe  events  neceflarily  produced  a  revival  of  arts  and 
literature  in  Europe.  They  feem  however  to  have  been  fome- 
what  dilatory  in  their  progrefs  to  England.  Caxton,  our  firfl: 
printer,  brought  his  art  into  this  kingdom  in  the  year  1474; 
but  the  firfl  book  printed  in  the  Englifh  language  was  Ihe 
Recuyel  of  the  Hifioryes  of  Troy ,  tranflated  by  Caxton  himfelf 
from  the  French  of  Raoul  le  Feure,  who  compiled  it  from  the 
Latin  of  Guido  de  Colonna,  and  others.  This  book  Caxton 
tranflated  and  printed  in  Flanders  at  the  command  of  Margaret, 
duchefs  of  Burgundy,  lifter  to  our  Edward  IV.-  Caxton,  after 
his  return  to  England,  was  patronifed  and  employed  by 
Widville  earl  Rivers,  and  Tiptoft  earl  of  Worcefter  ;  two 
noblemen,  whom,  whilft  we  lament  their  cataftrophe,  we 
remember  with  gratitude,  as  our  firfl  patrons  of  that  art  which 
hath  gradually  emancipated  the  human  mind  from  the  bondage 
of  ignorance  and  fuperftkion.  The  productions  of  thefe 
noblemen  were  indeed  only  tranflations  from  the  French,  as 
Were  moft  of  our  firfl  publications :  but  it  was  not  long  before 

the 
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the  works  of  Chaucer,  Saxon  chronicles,  ancient  ftatutes,  and 
other  original  works,  iflfued  from  the  prefs.  In  the  year  1480 
Caxton  printed  a  folio  volume  of  200  pages,  tranflated  by 
himfelf  from  the  French,  and  entitled,  The  Mirror  of  the  iVorld* 

It  treats  of  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  geometry,  aftronomyy 
geography,  mufic,  &c.  Who  was  the  original  author,  does  not 
appear ;  but  he  tells  us  that  it  was  tranflated  from  the  Latin 
into  French,  about  the  year  1 240.  It  was  twice  printed  by 
Caxton,  and  mufly  at  this  time,  have  been  a  valuable  acqui¬ 
sition.  Littleton  s  Tenures ,  in  Law-French,  were  printed 
in  1481,  and  Higden’s  Polychro?iicon  in  the  following  year.* 

Before  the  conclufion  of  this  century  were  alfo  printed  Gower’s 
Confejfio  Amantis ,  iEfop’s  fables  in  Latin  verfe,  Caxton’s  tranf- 
lation  from  the  French  of  Virgil’s  iEneid,  and  feveral  French 
romances  tranflated  into  Englifh.  With  regard  to  the  ftage, 
the  Miracles  of  preceding  times  had  now  given  way  to  a  fpecies 
of  compolition  called  Moralities ,  of  which  the  dramatis  p  erf  once 
were  allegorical.  They  required  poetical  invention,  and  were 
not  far  diftant  from  our  modern  ferious  comedy.  Some  of  them 
are  p.referved  in  our  colle&ions  of  old  plays. 

Like  a  traveller  who  began  his  journey  whilft  the  fun  was  cent.xvl 
yet  far  beneath  the  horizon,  I  rejoice  to  find,  myfelf  at  laft  in 
the  daylight  of  the  fixteenth  century.  There  is,  I  confefs, 
fame  pleafure,  and  perhaps  fome  utility,  in  tracing  the  hream 
of  fcience  to  its  fource  :  it  is  neyerthplefs  but  a  dreary  journey, 

through. 
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through  a  dubious  country,  and  with  only  now  and  then  the 

r  •  * 

tranfient  light  of  a  Sirius,  a  Jupiter,  a  Venus,  to  guide  us  on 
our  way.  And  indeed  the  moll  diligent  enquirer  will  find 
among  our  Englifh  authors,  previous  to  the  invention  of  print¬ 
ing,  very  few  books  that  will  afford  him  either  pleafure  or 
inftrudtion.  In  the  fixteenth  century  we  are  dazzled  with  a 
multiplicity  of  authors  in  various  branches  of  literature. 
Kings,  queens,  and  many  of  our  nobility,  honoured  the  prefs 
with  their  productions.  Linacre,  in  1 5 1 9,  founded  the  col¬ 
lege  of  phyficians.  Collet,  Grocyn,  Latimer,  and  Lilly, 
revived  the  learning  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Spenfer,  by  his 
example,  taught  our  poets  melody.  But  the  reader  probably 
now  wifhes  to  difmifs  his  guide.  The  writers  of  this  century 
are  too  well  known  to  require  an  officious  index.  I  muft  how¬ 
ever  take  the  liberty  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  Shake- 
fpeare,  whole  genius  I  fhall  ever  contemplate  with  fome  degree 
of  enthufiafm.  I  addrefs  myfelf  particularly  to  the  celebrated 
Monfieur  de  Voltaire,  whofe  comprehenfive  abilities  and  re¬ 
peated  effufions  of  univerfal  philanthropy,  1  fhall  always  ho¬ 
nour  and  applaud.  As  the  fcourge  of  fanCtified  tyranny,  and 
the  advocate  of  opprefled  innocence,  be  his  opinions  what  they 
will,  he  deferves  the  thanks  of  all  mankind.*  Mr.  de  Voltaire 

has 

*  The  horrible  hiftories  of  Calas,  Sirven,  and  Barre,  whilft  they  fix  infamy  on 
modern  France,  and  on  every  form  of  government  capable  of  fuffering  fuch  execrable 

•  enormities. 
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has  more  than  once,  but  particularly  in  a  late  publication,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  ridicule  our  enthufiaftic  admiration  of  Shakefpeare. 

His 

enormities,  cannot  fail  to  reflect  a  glow  of  humanity  on  the  name  of  Voltaire,  which 
muft  tranfmit  him  to  pofterity  in  an  amiable  light.  The  infernal  judges  of  Calas, 
Sirven,  and  Barre,  were  pious  Chriftiansj  Voltaire  is  an  unbeliever!  Some  of  our 
countrymen  have  taken  great  pains  to  expofe  this  monfter  of  Infidelity  to  public 
deteftation.  With  humble  fubmiflion  to  the  religious  cafuifts  of  the  prefent  age, 
I  will  take  the  liberty  to  offer  a  few  reflections  for  their  confideration.  I  have  always 
been  weak  enough  to  imagine  that  no  crime  can  be  committed  by  a  mere  machine : 
crime  therefore  fuppofes  a  power  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  the  criminal  aCt.  Religious 
belief  is  the  involuntary  afient  of  the  mind  to  the  truth  of  a  certain  flory.  If  the 
arguments  in  fupport  of  this  flory  appear  to  me  conclufive,  I  aflent,  abfolutely  and 
totally  independent  of  my  will :  if,  on  the  contrary,  thefe  arguments  feem  infuf- 
ficient,  I  remain  a  fceptic,  and  cannot  confefs  myfelf  a  believer,  without  a  lye.  Let 
us  fuppofe,  for  a  moment,  that  Dr.  Beattie,  Dr.  Ofwald,  or  any  other  learned  Scotifh 
or  Englilh  doftor,  were  an  inhabitant  of  Turkey,  and  that,  after  the  utmoft  honeft: 
exertion  of  all  his  common  and  ^common  fenfe ,  he  ftill  found  the  arguments  in  fup¬ 
port  of  Mahometanifm  infufficient  to  convince  him  of  the  truth  of  that  religion ; 
would  it  be  juft  in  the  priefts  of  Mahomet  therefore  to  reprefent  our  doClor  as  a 
monfter  of  impiety  ?  Were  it  not  equally  juft  to  cenfure  him  for  the  colour  of  his 
beard?  But,  fays  the  zealous  Chriftian,  if  Mr.  Voltaire  be  a  free-thinker,  why  does  he 
not  keep  his  opinions  to  himfelf  ?  Why  does  he  difturb  the  peace  of  Europe  with  his 
doubts?  There  is,  I  confefs,  fome  weight  in  this  argument ;  but  we  ought  neverthelefs 
to  remember,  that  if  eftabliflied  religions  had  never  been  controverted,  we,  the  prefent 
inhabitants  of  Europe,  fhould  have  been,  at  this  hour,  ftill  enveloped  in  the  dark  cloud 
of  Paganifm.  If  there  be  any  weight  in  the  above  conliderations,  we  are  certainly  not 
juftifiableinfuppofing,  thatVoltaire  wants  virtue,  becaufe  he  wants  faith  :  nor  are -sve  au- 
thorifed  to  pronounce  his  want  of  faith  in  the  leaft  degree  criminal, unlefs  we  can  demon- 
ftrate,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  his  belief  is  fubjedt  to  his  will;  or,  that  an  involuntary  opinion 
mayconftituteacrime.  It  will  alfoincontrovertibly  follow,  that,  if  incredulity  be  novice, 
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His  opinions  are  univcrfaHy  diffufed,  and  defer vediy  regarded  ; 
it  is  therefore  of  importance  to  convince  him  of  his  error  :  and 
this  I  think  may  be  done  without  attempting  to  vindicate  any 
of  the  paffages  which  he  has  quoted  as  ridiculous  or  abfurd. 

'  -■***••  i  ---!■•<  i  ■.  •  •  ‘  _  i  «  *  . 

The  fird  general  objedion  to  Shakefpeare,  is,  his  total  difregard 
of  the  three  unities  of  time,  place,  and  adiom-  I  allow  the 
charge,  and  am  convinced  that  Shakefpeare  was  perfectly  right; 

*  *  .  ,  ^  i  'it 

becaufe  I  never  faw,  or  read,  a  tragedy,  or  comedy,  fettered 
by  thefe  unities,  which  did  not  feem  improbable,  unnatural, 
and  tedious.  Can  any  thing  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  ima¬ 
gine,  becaufe  the  Greeks  thought  fit  to.prefcribe  certain  arbi¬ 
trary  rules  for  the  compoiition  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  that 
therefore  every  other  nation,  to  the  end  of  time,  was  bound  to 
obferve  thefe  rules,  and  precluded  from  inventing  any  other 
fpecies  of  dramatic  entertainment  ?  Many  of  Shakefpeare’s 
heft  plays  are  neither  tragedies,  nor  comedies,  but  hiftories , 
properly  and  defignedly  fo  called  by  the  firft  editors  of  his 
works ;  a  fpecies  of  dramatic  compoiition,  in  which  the  leaft 
regard  to  thefe  foolifh  unities  would  have  been  abfurd.  A  dra¬ 
matic  hiftory,  or  hiftorical  tragedy,  is  the  exhibition  of  a  fuc- 

ceffion 


credulity  can  be  no  virtue;  and  that,  though  a  man  may  thank  his  ftars  that  he  hap¬ 
pens  to  have  been  born  within  the  pale  of  the  only  true  churchy  yet  in  his  faith  there 
cannot  be  the  leaft  degree  of  merit.  Belief  is  the  refult  of  irrefiflible  conviction. 
Where  is  the  merit  of  yielding  to  what  we  cannot  refill  ?  If  fome  of  our  modern 
metaphyfical  divines  had  logically  difcufled  this  point  in  their  firft  chapter,  probably 
they  would  not  have  given  themfelves  the  trouble  to  write  a  fecond. 
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cefiion  of  pictures,  reprefenting  certain  interefting  events  in  a 
regular  feries.  Every  fcene  is  a  feparate  pi&ure,  and  the  real 
interval  of  time  between  each,  is  of  no  importance  to  the 
fpedator.  Hogarth’s  Manage  a  la  mode  is  an  hiftorical  tra¬ 
gedy  upon  canvas,  againft  which,  I  prefume,  no  critic  will 
urge  the  want  of  the  three  unities.  If  Hogarth  had  painted 
Shakefpcare’s  hiftory  of  Hamlet,  would  he  have  omitted  the 
obnoxious  fcene  of  the  grave-diggers  ?  Or  did  any  man  of 
real  tafte,  fine  feelings,  and  found  judgement,  ever  wifh,  in 
reading  Hamlet,  that  this  fcene  had  not  been  written?  The 
more  I  confider  thefe  Greek  unities,  the  more  I  am  convinced 
of  their  abfurdity.  It  were  infinitely  better  for  the  Englifh 
fiage,  if  their  chimerical  exiftence  in  Nature  had  never  been 
fuppofed.  Who,  that  fhould  fee  a  Slingfby  dance  in  chains, 
would  doubt  that  he  would  have  danced  better  without  them  ? 
Was  there  ever  a  reader,  capable  of  enjoying  Sterne’s  excen- 
tricity,  who  wifhed  that  he  had  written  by  rule  ?  Or,  to  come 
nearer  to  the  point,  was  there  ever  a  man  of  even  common  un- 
derftanding,  who  wifhed  that  Shakefpeare’s  ghofts  and  witches 
had  been  facrificed  to  any  rules  whatfoever  ?  If  thefe  unities 

had  exifted  in  Nature,  Shakefpeare  was  fo  well  acquainted 

*  « 

with  her,  that  I  truft  he  would  have  found  them  out  :  but 
Nature  is  fofar  from  prefcribing  the  unities  to  a  dramatic  writer, 
that  if  he  means  to  accomplifh  the  principal  defign  of  the 
theatre,  amufement,  they  muft  be  carefully  avoided.  They 
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were  the  invention  of  dullnefs,  and  are  only  leading- firings  for 
puny  poetafters.  As  to  fome  particular  fcenes,  or  fpeeches, 
which  have  been  ridiculed  becaufe  they  are  too  low  or  vulgar 
for  modern  delicacy,  it  is  quite  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  they 
were  properly  adapted  to  the  tafte  and  manners  of  at  leaft  a  part 
of  the  audience  for  whom  they  were  written.  This  is  an 
argument  of  fo  much  weight,  that  it  ought  for  ever  to  preclude 
all  attempts  to  ridicule  Shakefpeare  on  that  account. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  add  to  this  long,  and,  I  fear,  tedious 
preface,  except  to  inform  the  reader,  that  the  fecond  and  third 
volume  will  comprehend  the  feventeenth  century,  and  that  the 
fourth  will  complete  the  work  to  the  prefent  time. 

Any  information  relative  to  authors,  or  their  works,  if  fent 
to  Mr.  Dodfley,  will  be  tranfmitted  to  the  author  of  this 
volume. 


Richmond,  in  Surrey^ 
March  13,  1 777. 
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G  I  L  D  A  S,  K.  ARTHUR 

Surnamed  The  Wife ,  and  by  fome  writers  Badomcus ,  to  dirtinguifh  him 
from  another  Gildas,  furnamed  Albanius. (^) 

I  ELAND  fays  he  was  born  in  Wales,  in  the  memorable  year  Leland  de 
in  which  Aurelius  Ambrofius,  king  of  the  Britons,  defeated  p^T.’ 
the  Saxons  on  the  mountain  of  Bath.(^)  Confequently  he  was  born 
in  the  year  5ii.(c)  Where  he  was  educated  is  uncertain;  but  pro¬ 
bably  in  one  of  the  feminaries  eftablifhed  by  Dubricius  and  II tutus. 

Leland  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  in  the  convent  of  Bangor.  Be  this  ib.  63. 
as  it  may,  it  appears  from  his  own  writings  that  he  was  a  Monk. 

Some  writers  fay  that  he  went  over  to  Ireland ;  others,  that  he  pits,  p.  103. 

B  2  vidted 

Leland’s  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  he 
pretends  to  write  on  the  authority  of  Gildas 
himfelf,  who  probably  knew  in  what  reign 
he  was  born.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is,  Gildas  fays  not  a  word  of  Ambrofius. 

Thefe  are  his  words — Exr  eo  tempore  nunc 
cives ,  nunc  hojles  vincebant ,  ufque  annum  ob- 
fejjionis  Badonici  month  novijjimcsque  fernie 
de  furciferh  non  mini  tries  Jlragis ,  quique 
quadragefimus  quart  us,  ut  novi ,  orditur 
annus  menfe  jam  uno  emenfo ,  qui  et  mere 
nativitatis  eft.  Now,  in  the  opinion  of 
our  moil  authentic  hiftorians,  the  Saxons 
landed  in  Britain  in  the  year  449  :  ergo 
Gildas  was  born  in  493. 

( c )  Cave  and  Du  Pin  fix  this  famous 
battle,  and  confequently  the  birth  of 
our  author,  in  the  year  520.  According 
to  our  bed  hiftorians,  it  was  fought  in  5 1 1 . 

Vide  Rapinz  p.  37. 


( a )  Albanius.  This  Gildas  Albanius, 
we  are  told,  was  of  royal  extraftion,  and 
a  difciple  of  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland,  where 
he  founded  an  academy  at  Armagh.  Thence 
he  returned  to  Britain,  founded  a  mona- 
ftery  at  Lhancarvan,  retired  to  the  ifland 
of  Echni,  was  driven  thence  by  pirates,  and 
at  laft  built  a  church  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ax,  near  Glaftenbury,  where  he  died  in 
the  year  512.  Bale  makes  him  the  author 
of  feveral  books.  Bal.  i.  50.  Bp.  Tanner , 
318. 

( b )  Bath.  Eft  autem  Badonicus  mons, 
quamvis  aliter  fomniet  Polydorus,  ea  civitas 
quam  Britanni  Cair  Badune ,  noftra  vero 
setas  lingua  vernacula  Bath  appellat. 
Leland ,  ut  fupra. — This  battle  was  not 
fought  by  Ambrofius,  but  by  Arthur,  who 
fucceeded  him  as  king  of  the  Britons. 
Ambrofius  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  the 
Saxons,  in  the  year  508,  This  miftake  of 
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vifited  France  and  Italy.  They  agree  however  in  averting,  that  after 
his  return  to  England,  he  became  a  celebrated  and  moll  affiduous 
preacher  of  the  gofpel.  Leland,  confounding  this  Gildas  with  Gildas 
Albanius,  relates  that  he  retired  to  one  of  the  fmall  iflands,  in 
the  Briflol  channel,  called  the  Holms ;  but  that,  being  disturbed 
by  pirates,  he  removed  thence  to  the  monaflery  at  Glaflenbury, 
Cenf.vLp11^!  where  he  died.(r/)  Du  Pin  fays  he  founded  a  monaflery  at  Venetia 
in  Britain.  Gildas  is  the  only  Britifh  author  of  the  fixth  century, 
whofe  works  are  printed ;  they  are  therefore  valuable  on  account  of 
their  antiquity,  and  as  containing  the  only  information  we  have 
Henry, Hift.of  concerning  the  times  of  which  he  wrote.  His  hiflory  is  however 
p.  316.  a  very  flimfy  performance,  and  his  flyle  obfcure  and  inelegant. 

WORKS. 

1 .  Epiftola  de  excidio  Brit  anti# ,  et  cajligatio  ordinis  ecclejiafiici.  Lond.  1525,  8 vo. 
Bafil.  1541,  Bvo.  Lond.  1567,  121m  Paris,  1576.  Bafil.  1568,  i2mo, 
Oxon.  cura  Gale,  1691.  fol.  inter  15  fcript. 

Many  other  works  are  afcribed  to  Gildas  j  but  this  is  probably  all  that 
remains  in  our  pofTeflion. 

{d)  Died.  When  and  where  he  died  are  Bangor,  aged  90,  and  confequently,  if  we 
equally  uncertain.  Du  Pin  fays  pofitively  are  right  as  to  the  time  of  his  birth,  in 
hediedin  570.  Polydor  Virgil,  Bale,  &c.  the  year  601. 
tell  us,  that  he  died  in  the  monaflery  of 
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B  E  D  A, 

«.  ^  »  •  . 

Commonly  called  Venerable  Bede ,  one  of  our  moll;  ancient  Hiflorians, 


Biogr.  Brit. 

Iceland  de 
Script.  Brit, 
cap.  87, 


WAS  born  in  the  year  672,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Weremouth, 
in  the  bifhoprick  of  Durham. (a)  He  was  educated  by 
the  abbot  Benedict  in  the  monaflery  of  St.  Peter,  near  the  mouth 

of 


(a)Durbam.  Some  of  theltalian  hiflorians 
aflert,  that  Beda  was  a  native  of  Italy,  and 
that  he  was  buried  at  Genoa.  Dempfler 
makes  him  a  Scotchman  .;  but  there  is  no 


foundation  for  either  of  thefe  opinions.  See 
Leland  de  Script.  Brit.  p.  118.  alfo  Bp. 
Stillingjleef  s  Origin.  Britannic#. 
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of  the  river  Wyre.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  ordained 

deacon,  and  pried:  in  the  year  702.  About  this  time  he  was  invited  Bale, cent. n. 
to  Rome  by  pope  Sergius  j  but  there  is  no  fufficient  reafon  to  1 
believe  that  he  accepted  the  invitation  :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  pretty 
evident,  that  he  never  quitted  his  monaftery  at  Jarrow  for  any 
confiderable  time.(^)  It  appears  indeed,  from  his  epiftle  to  Egbert,  Epift.  a<i  Egi>. 
bifhop  of  York,  that  he  fpent  part  of  the  year  633,  or  634,  with  *5®* 

that  prelate ;  and  fome  writers  have  affirmed,  that  he  taught  in  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge  ;(r)  but  they  were  certainly  miftaken.  In 
the  year  731  he  publiffied  his  Ecclefiaftical  .Hiftory  ;  a  work  of  fo 
much  merit,  notwithftanding  the  legendary  tales  it  contains,  that  it 
were  alone  fufficient  to  immortalife  the  author.  He  died  in  the  year 
735,  of  a  lingering  confumption,  probably  occafioned  by  a  fedentary 
life,  and  a  long  uninterrupted  application  to  fludy  and  literary  com- 
pofitions,  of  which  he  left  an  incredible  number.  He  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  his  convent  at  Jarrow  ;  but  his  bones  were  afterwards 
removed  to  Durham,  and  there  deposited  in  the  fame  coffin  with  thole 
of  St.  Cuthbert. 

Bede  was  undoubtedly  a  lingular  phenomenon  in  an  ignorant  and 
illiterate  age.  His  learning,  for  the  times,  was  extenlive,  his  appli¬ 
cation  incredible,  his  piety  exemplary,  and  his  modefly  exceffive. 

He  was  univerfally  admired,  confulted,  and  efteemed  during  his  life 
and  his  writings  are  defervedly  conlidered  as  the  foundation  of  our 
ecclefiaftical  hiftory.  His  language  is  neither  elegant  nor  pure,  but 
perfpicuous  and  eafy. 

WORKS. 


(£)  Time.  Both  this  monaftery  at 
Jarrow,  and  that  of  Weremoutb,  in  which 
Bede  was  educated,  were  founded  by  Be¬ 
nedict,  and  have  therefore  often  been 
miftaken  for  one  convent.  They  were 
about  fix  miles  from  each  other.  The 
former  was  founded  by  king  Ecfred  fome 
years  after  the  latter,  and  ftuated  near 
the  river  Tyms,  about  four  miles  from 


Newcaftle.  See  Leland>  colledf.  ml.  ii. 

P-  3°3- 

(c)  Cambridge.  Bede’s  having  refided 
at  Cambridge  is  alledged  by  the  author  of 
a  book  entitled  De  anti  quit  ate  Cantab, 
academics ,  as  a  proof  of  the  antiquity  of 
that  univerfity  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more 
certain,  than  that  when  Bede  lived,  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge  did  not  exift. 
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WORKS. 

1 .  De  rerum  natura. 

2.  De  temporum  ratione.  In  the  fecond  volume  of  his  works  ;  but  there  is 
a  more  cor  reft  edition  of  it,  publifhed  in  Germany  in  1729. 

3.  De  fex  atatibus  mundi ,  written  in  7 26.  Paris,  1507,  4to.  alfo  at 
Cologne,  and  in  vol.  ii.  of  his  works. 

4.  De  temporibus,  ad  intelligendam  fupputationem  temporum  S.  fcriptur a. 

5.  Sent  entice  ex  Cicerone  et  Arifiotele. 

6.  De  Proverbiis. 

7.  De  fubflantia  elementorum.  Certainly  not  written  by  Beda;  but  it  is 
among  his  works. 

8.  Philofophia  lib.  iv.  In  his  works,  but  not  his. 

9.  De  pafchate,  five  equinottio.  Interpolated  by  a  tranfcriber. 

10.  De  divinatione  vita  et  mortis . 

11.  De  area  Noe. 

-  -  f  *  *  i  iHJ  Jr 

12.  De  linguis  gentium. 

13.  Oracula  Sibyllina.  Evidently  fpurious. 

14.  Hifioria  ecclefiajlica  gentis  Anglorum  libri  v.  Antverp.  1550.  Heidleb. 
1587.  Cologn,  1601.  Cambr.  1644.  Paris,  1681.  Cambr.  1722,  fol. 

1 5 .  Vita  S.  Cuthberti. 

1 6.  Vita  S.  S.  Falicis,  Vedujii ,  Columbani ,  Attala ,  Patricii ,  Euftafii,  Bertolfi, 
Arnolphi ,  Burgondofora.  Except  the  fir  ft,  thefe  lives  were  certainly  not 
written  by  Bede. 

17.  Martyr ologium. 

18.  Carmen  de  JuJlino  Martyrio.  Probably  fpurious. 

1 9.  De  fitu  Hierufalem  et  locorum  fanfiorum.  Spurious. 

20.  Interpretatio  nominum  Hebraicorum  et  Gracorum  in  facris  feripturis 
occurrentium. 

21.  Exerpta  et  colleblanea.  Unworthy  of  Bede. 

22.  In  hex  corner  on,  feu  de  creatione  fex  durum. 

23.  Explanatio  in  Pentateuchum  et  libros  Regum. 

24.  In  Samuelem  explanationum  allegoricarum ,  ft? c. 

25.  Explanations  in  Efdram ,  P obi  am,  Job,  iPc. 

26.  De  tabernaculo  ac  vaf  iPc. 

27.  Commentaria  in  quatuor  Evangelia  et  Alta  Apcfolorum. 

28.  De  nominibus  locorum  qui  in  Allis  Apoftolorum  leguntur. 

29.  Expofiti* 
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29.  Expoftio  in  feptem  epifiolas  canonic  as, 

30.  Retradlationes  et  queftiones. 

31.  Ccmmentaria  in  omnes  epifiolas  S.  Pauli.  Spurious. 

32.  Homilia  de  temp  or. 

33.  De  muliere  forti. 

34.  De  officiis.  Not  authentic. 

35.  Scintilla ,  five  loci  communes.  Very  doubtful. 

36.  Fragment  a  in  libros  Sapientiales  et  Pfalterii  verfus. 

37.  De  templo  Salomonis. 

38.  Quefiiones  in  Odatcuchum  et  4  lib.  Regum . 

3  9.  Commentarii  in  Boethii  libros  de  Frinitate. 

40.  Meditationes  paffionis  Cbrifii  per  feptem  diei  boras. 

Thefe  feveral  works  above  enumerated,  together  with  many  other  tradts  on 
mathematical  and  other  fubjedts,  are  printed  in  the  general  colledtion  of  his 
writings,  firft  publifhed  at  Paris,  in  1544,  3  vol.  fol.  Afterwards,  Paris,  1554, 
8  vol.  fol.  Bafil,  1563,  8  vol.  fol.  Cologne,  1612,  1688. 

Befides  thefe,  the  following  works  of  Bede  were  colle&ed  and  publifhed 
by  Mr.  Warton,  in  1693,  4to. 

1 .  Adla  S.  Cutbberti.  In  heroic  verfe. 

2.  Arifiotelis  axiomata  exp  oft  a. 

3.  Epifiola  apologetica  ad  Plegwinam  monacbum. 

4.  Epifiola  ad  Egbertum  Ebor.  Antifi.  de  Cbrifiiani  prafulis  officio. 

. .  • •  ..  .  •  »-*T-  .  .  ,  r  y 

5.  Vita  quinque  abbatum  priorum  Weremutbenfium  et  Gervic. 

6.  Epifiola  ad  Albinum. 

7.  In  principium  Genefis  ufque  ad  nat.  Ifaac.  et  Ifmaelis  reprobationem . 

8.  In  C anti  cum  H abac  cue. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  manuferipts  aferibed  to  Bede,  which  are  preferved  in 
different  libraries  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  There  is  a  head  of  Bede  in 
Lupton’s  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  1640,  4to.  It  is  engraved  by  G.  Gloyerj 
and  is  doubtlefs  hditious.  Vide  Granger's  Supplement ,  p.  16. 
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-K.  ALFRED.  JOHN  A  S  S  E  R, 

Affirms  Menevenfis, (a)  Bifhop  of  Shirburn  in  the  reign  of  Alfred 

the  Great. 


Biogr.  Bnt.  tje  was  born  in  Pembrokefhire,  in  South  Wales,  and  educated  in 
A  A  the  monaftery  of  St.  David’s,  by  the  archbifhop  Afferius,  who, 
Leianct, p.  155.  according  to  Leland,  was  his  kinfman.  In  this  monaftery  he  became 
a  Monk,  and  by  his  affiduous  application  foon  acquired  univerfal 
Pit?,  p.  171.  fame  as  a  perfon  of  profound  learning  and  great  abilities.  Alfred, 
the  munificent  patron  of  genius,  about  the  year  880,  fent  for  him  to 
court.  The  king  was  then  at  Dean  in  Wiltshire.  He  was  fo 
charmed  with  After,  that  he  made  him  his  preceptor  and  companion. 
As  a  reward  for  his  fervices,  he  appointed  him  abbot  of  two  or  three 
different  monafteries,  and  at  laft  promoted  him  to  the  epifcopal  fee 
of  Shirburn,  [b)  where  he  died,  and  was  buried,  in  the  year  910.  He 
chron,  sax.  was,  fays  Pits,  a  man  of  a  happy  genius,  wonderful  modefly,  extenfive 

learning. 


(a)  Menevenjis.  That  is,  AfTer  of  St. 
David’s.  I  have  chriflened  this  man  John, 
on  the  authority  of  Pits.  Leland  and  Bale 
call  him  fimply  Afferius.  Bifhop  Tanner^ 
in  a  note,  fays  that  Afferius,  to  whom 
Pits  has  given  the  name  John,  was  a  dif- 
ciple  of  Johannes  Scotus  Erigena.  Ano¬ 
ther  Afferius  is  mentioned  by  Leland  and 
others,  who  was  bifhop  of  St.  David’s. 
The  Biographia  Britannica  proves  pretty 
clearly  that  thefe  three  perfons  were  iden¬ 
tically  the  fame  :  and  yet  Giraldus  cer¬ 
tainly  mentions  an  Afferius,  archbifhop  of 
Menevia  :  he  alfo  appears  in  an  old  cata¬ 
logue  among  the  manuferipts  in  the  Cotton 
library,  where  it  is  faid  he  was  afterwards 
biihop  of  Shirburn. 


(h)  Shirburn.  I  cannot  refill  my  in¬ 
clination  to  tranferibe  Leland’s  exclama¬ 
tion  on  this  promotion  of  Afferius  by  Al¬ 
fred. — O  fortunatum  juxta  ac  cor  datum 
principem ,  qui  potuit  et  voluit  hitjusmodi 
fortis  hominem  evangelico  operi  pneficere  / 
O  fortunatiorern  pontificem ,  cui  contigit  fub 
tam  pio  principe  fanfio  fungi  officio  !  fhiid 
multis  moror  ?  Erat  elegans  epifeopus  dig - 
nijfimus  qui  elegantem  'regem  patronum 
haberet.  ib.  p.  156. 

The  Nouveau  DiSiicnnaire  Hiforique 
makes  our  Afferius  a  bifhop  of  Salifbury 
inflead  of  Shirburn.  It  is  very  extraor¬ 
dinary,  that  French  writers  fhould  hardly 
ever  mention  this  nation,  or  its  inhabitants, 
without  a  blunder. 
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learning  and  integrity  of  life.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  principally 
inftrumental  in  perfuading  the  king  to  reftore  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford  to  its  priftine  dignity  and  luhre. 

WORKS. 

I.  De  vita  et  rebus  geftis  Alfredi,  &c.  Lond.  1574,  publifhed  by  archbifhop 

Parker,  in  the  old  Saxon  character,  at  the  end  of  Walfinghami  hiji. - 

Francf.  1602,  fol.  Oxf.  1722,  8vo. 

Many  other  works  are  afcribed  to  this  author  by  Gale,  Bale,  and  Pits, 
but  all  doubtful. 


INGULPHUS 

* 

WAS  born  at  London  in  the  year  1030,  and  educated  in  grammar  Pits,  P.  193, 
learning  at  Weftminfter,  and  in  philofophy  at  Oxford,  B  Tannei. 
where  Ariftotle  and  Tully  were  his  favorite  authors.  His  father,  p-4*9- 
having  fome  employment  at  the  court  of  king  Edward  the  Confelfor, 
introduced  his  fon  Ingulphus  to  queen  Editha,  with  whom  he  fre¬ 
quently  converfed.  In  1051  he  went  over  to  Normandy,  where  he 
was  gracioufly  received  by  William,  duke  of  that  country,  who  made 
him  his  fecretary.(^)  In  1064,  in  the  phrenzy  of  the  times,  he 
embarked  on  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  after  his  return  „ 

1  _  J  Cave  Hill. 

retired  to  the  monaftery  of  Fontanelle  in  Normandy,  where  he  became  Lic-  6*°- 
a  Benedictine  monk,  and  was  foon  after  elected  prior  of  that  con¬ 
vent.  In  the  year  1076,  William  duke  of  Normandy,  being  now 
king  of  England,  fent  for  Ingulphus,  and  appointed  him  Abbot  of 
Croyland.  In  this  fituation  he  continued  many  years  in  high  favour  DuPin,Cent.xi 
with  the  king,  and  the  archbifhop  Lanfranco.  He  rebuilt  the  P 
monaftery,  and  obtained  many  privileges  to  the  fraternity.  Du  Pin 

C  .  fays 

(<s)  Secretary.  Du  Pin  tells  us,  that  Normandy,  palling  into  England,  brought 
Ingulphus  had  acquired  fo  great  a  reputa-  him  back  in  his  retinue,  and  made  him 
tion  for  learning,  that  William,  duke  of  his  principal  minifer.  Cent.  xi.  p.  103. 
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fays  that,  forne  time  before  his  death,  he  obtained  leave  to  retire  from 
the  abbey.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  died  in  the  year  1109. 

WORK  S. 

i.  Hijloria  monafterii  Croylandenfis  ab  an.  664  ad  1091,  inter  5  fcriptores, 
published  by  Sir  H.  Savile,  Lond.  1596,  fob  Francof.  1601,  fol.  Oxf.  1684,, 
fol.  This  laft  is  much  more  complete  than,  either  of  the  preceding  editions. 


K.  IIEN.  1. 


Alured,  or  Alfredus,  of  Beverley, 


One  of  our  moll  ancient  and  belt  Englifh  hiftorians. 


Biogr.  Brit. 

Bale  de  Script. 
Cent.  ii.  n,  74. 

Pitsdelll.  An. 
Scrip,  p.204. 


I1TE  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  There  are  no  circumftances 
JL  of  his  life  known  with  any  ^Jegree  of  certainty,  (a)  It  is 
generally  believed  that  he  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  that  he 
afterwards  became  one  of  the  canons  and  treafurer  of  St.  John’s  at 
Beverley.  He  died  in  the  year  1128,  or  1129* 


WORK  S. 

1.  The  Annals  of  Alured  of  Beverley.  Oxford,  1716.  Publifhed  by  Mr. 
Hearne,  from  a  manufcript  belonging  to  Thomas  Rawlinfon,  efq.  It  con¬ 
tains  an  abridgement  of  our  hiflory  from  Brutus  to  Henry  I.  written  in  good 
Latin,  and  with  great  accuracy. 

1.  Libert  at  es  ecclefi<eS.  Johannis  de  Beverlac.  &c.  a  manufcript  in  the  Cotton 
library.  It  is  a  collection  of  records  relative  to  the  church  at  Beverley, 
tranflated  by  our  author  from  the  Saxon  language. 

The  Biographia  Britannica  evidently  proves  thefe  to  be  all  that  were  written 
by  Alredus. 

WILLIAM 

t 

(a)  Certainty.  That  I  may  add  fome-  for  the  fake  of  improvement,  he  travelled 
thing  to  this  Ihort  account  of  the  life  of  through  France  and  Italy,  and  that  at 
Alredus,  I  muft  inform  the  reader  that  I  Rome  he  became  domeftic  chaplain  to 
learn  in  a  note  of  bifliop  Tanner’s,  that,  cardinal  Othoboni. 


Cent.  XII.] 
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WILLIAM  of  MALMSBURY,  K.  STEPH- 

An  Hiftorian  of  confiderable  merit : 


BUT,  though  Leland,  Bale,  and  Pits,  have  fucceflively  written  Iceland  dc 
his  life,  I  am  able  to  colled:  fo  few  fadts  concerning  him, 
that  he  hardly  deferves  a  feparate  article.  The  two  laft-mentioned 
of  his  biographers  inform  me,  that  he  was  furnamed  Somerfetus,  from 
the  county  in  which  he  was  born  ;  and  from  Twyn  I  am  led  to  con-  Apoi.  lib.  ii. 

jediure  that  he  was  educated  at  Oxford  in  a  college  of  Benedidtine  * 

monks.  From  his  own  preface  to  his  fecond  bock  De  regibus  An- 
glorum ,  I  learn,  that  he  was  addidted  to  learning  from  his  youth  y  Pits,  p.  208. 

that  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  logic,  phyftc,  ethics,  and 

particularly  to  hiftory.  He  retired  to  the  Benedidtine  convent  at 
Malmfbury,  became  a  monk,  and  was  made  precentor  and  librarian  ;  Baiseus,ii.73 
a  fituation  which  efpecially  favoured  his  intention  of  writing  the 
hiftory  of  this  kingdom.  In  this  monaftery  he  fpent  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  and  died  in  the  year  11 4.2. (a)  This  honeft  monk  is  one  of 

our  moft  ancient  and  moft  faithful  hiftorians.(^)  His  capital  work  is 
that  entitled  De  regibus  Anglorum .  It  is  a  judicious  collection  of 
whatever  he  found  on  record  relative  to  England,  from  the  invafton 
of  the  Saxons  to  his  own  times. (^) 

WORKS. 


( a )  1142.  Leland,  when  he  vifited 
Malmfbury  about  four  hundred  years  after 
the  death  of  this  celebrated  hiftorian,  en¬ 
quired  for  his  tomb  ;  “  but,  fays  he,  he 
“  was  fo  totally  unknown  to  the  prefent 
tc  monks,  that  not  above  one  or  two  of 
“  them  remembered  his  name.”  De  fcript. 
P-  195- 

(b)  Hiflorians.  Monachus  profa  et  car¬ 
mine  eruditus  erat :  cujus  libros  quoties  in 
manus  fumo  (fumo  autem  cum  frequen- 


tillime  turn  lubentiffime)  toties  vel  admirari 
cogor  hominis  diligentum,  felicitatem, 
judicium.  Ib. 

(c)  Times.  Inter  autores  rerum  Angli- 
carum  fuit,  fi  Baronio  credideris,  Guliel- 
mus  poll  Bedam  praecipuus.  Annal.  1027. 
— Irno  ante  Bedam  j  nam  quantum  hie 
antiquitate  Gulielmum  anteiret,  tantum 
ille  Bedam  prudentia  et  judicii  feveritate, 
ideoque  et  audloritate  antecelluit.  Bp. 
Tann .  bill,  p.'  ^60.  n.  r. 
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K.  STEPH. 
HEN.  II. 


Biogr.  Brit. 

Leland  Com. 
dt  Script, 
c.  169. 

Fits  de  Illuft. 
Angl.  Script. 
1166. 


WORK  S. 

1.  De  regibus  Anglornm,  lib.  v.  Lond.  1596.  Francof.  1601,  fol.  Three 
books  of  this  work  were  publifhed  by  Comelinus  in  1587,  under  the  title  of 

Continuatio  hijlorice  Bed ie. 

2.  Novell e  life  or N,  i.  e.  Henrician# ,  lib.  iii.  printed  with  the  former.. 

3.  De  gejtis  pontificum  Anglorum,  lib.  iv.  Francof.  1601. 

4.  De  an  tie  nit  ate  Glejjoburgenfis  monafterii.  Galaei  hift.  Brit.  Oxon.  1691. 
f.  p.  291. 

5.  Vita  S.  Aldelmi.  It  makes  the  fifth  book  of  the  gejtis  'pontificum.  Galaft 
hift.  Brit.  tom.  i.  p.  337.  alfo  Whart.  Angl.  Sacr.  tom  ii.  p.  1. 

Thefe,  I  think,  are  all  the  writings  of  William  of  Malmfbury,  that  have.- 
been  printed.  Many  others  are  afcribed  to  him  by  Leland  and  Pits,. 


AILRED,  or  EALRED, 


Abbot  of  Revefby  in  Lincolnfhire,  in  the  reigns  of  Stephen  and 

Henry  II., 

T  IE  was  born  in  1109,  of  a  noble  family,  and  educated  in  Scot- 
land  with  Henry  the  fon  of  king  David.  On  his  return  ter 
England  he  became  a  monk  of  the  Ciftertian  order,  in  the  monaftery  of 
Revefby,  of  which  he  afterwards  was  made  abbot.  He  died  on  the 
1 2th  of  January,  1 166,  aged  57,  and  was  buried  in  his  monaftery.  [a) 

WORKS. 


( a )  Monajlery.  “  He  was,  (fays  Leland) 
“  in  great  efteem  in  the  reigns  of  king 
“  Stephen  and  Hen.  II ;  celebrated  for  the 
“  miracles  wrought  after  his  death,  and 
“  admitted  into  the  catalogue  of  faints. 
“In  the  convent  at  Revefby  1  have  feen 
“  his  tomb,  which  was  ornamented  with 
“  gold  and  filver.  Whilft  I  am  writing 
u  this  account,  I  have  had  great  reafon  to 
‘‘  fufpedf  that  he  was  a  native  of  Scot- 
“  land.” 

Dempder  makes  no  doubt  of  his  being 


a  Scotchman.  Bale  and  Pits  fay  that, 
whilft  in  Scotland,  he  refufed  a  bifhoprick. 
The  latter  of  thefe  writers  compares  him 
to  the  moon  among  the  lefler  ftars.  He 
adds,  that  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  the 
writings  of  St.  Auftin,  a  diligent  imitator 
of  St.  Bernard,  and,  after  aferibing  to 
him  every  virtue  under  heaven,  clofes  his 
panegyric  with  thefe  words — Tam  in  omnibus 
et  cum  omnibus  pacijicus ,  ut  eo  nomine  meriib 
beatus  did ,  et  optimo  jure  Jilius  Dei  pojjet 
vecari.  Pits,  p.  229, 


Cent  XII.] 
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WORKS. 

r.  De  hello  Jlandardi ,  tempore  Stephani  regis.  Anno  1138.  Inter  10  lcript. 
Lond.  1652. 

2.  Genealogia  regum  Anglorum,  inter  10  feript.  1652. 

3.  Hifioria  de  vita  et  miraculis  S.  Edwardi  regis  et  conf efforts,  inter  10  feript.. 
Lond.  1652. 

4.  Hifioria  de  fanffimoniali  de  Watthun.  Ibid. 

5.  Another  Life  of  Edward  the  Confeffor,  in  verfe.. 

6 .  Sermones  de  tempore  et  de  fanffis. 

7.  In  1 faiam  prophet  am  fermones  31. 

8.  Speculum  charitatiSy  libris  iii. 

9.  I* raid  at  us  de  puero  Jefu.  Publifhed  by  Camerario.  Paris,  1631,  4to. 

10.  De  fpirituali  amicitia  lib.  iii.  in  Biblioth.  Patr. 

1 1 .  Regulce  ad  inclufaSy  iff  c. 

12.  Draff  atm  de  dominie  a  infra- off avas  Epiphanictry  et  fermones  xi.  de  oneribus 
If  may  inter  St.  Bernard.  Opera. 

Leland,.  Bale,  and  Pits,  mention  feveral  manuferipts  which  never  were 
publifhed. 

Moft  of  the  writings  above  rhentioned  were  publifhed  by  Gilbo  the  Jefuit, 
at  Douay,  1631  :  part  of  them  may  be  alfo  found  in  th t  Bibliotheca  Cifierci - 
enjisy  and  Bibliotheca  Patrum.  Yid.  Du  Pin,  cent.  xii.  p.  173. 


l$ 


GEOFFREY  of  MONMOUTH,  K.  STEPH. 

Bifhop  of  St.  Afaph. 

HE  is  called  by  our  ancient  biographers,  Gallofrtdus  Monume - 

tenjisy  diCtus  Arturius. (a )  Leland  conjectures  that  he  was  Leland  de 
educated  in  a  Benedictine  convent  at  Monmouth,  v/here  he  was  born,  Bm'p‘ Ii5* 
and  that  he  became  a  monk  of  that  order.  Bale,  and  after  him  Bale  iL  86 

Pits, 

(a)  Arturius.  Bale  fays  he  was  called  having  written  many  things  concerning 
Arturius,  or  rather  Arthurius,  from  his  king  Arthur. 
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Fits,  217. 

■Rp.  Tanner, 
Bibl. 


Niro!  Con's 
Hi  ft.  Lib. 
Vol.  i.  p.  94. 


Tlift.  of  Engl. 

i’octry. 


K.  HEN.  II. 
K..  RICH.  I. 


Biogr.  Brit. 
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Fits,  call  him  archdeacon  of  Monmouth ;  and  it  is  generally  averted 
that  he  was  made  bithop  of  St.  Afaph  in  the  year  1151,  or  1152,  in 
the  reign  of  king  Stephen.  His  hiftory  was  probably  finifhed  after 
the  year  1138.  It  contains  a  fabulous  hiftory  of  Britifti  kings  from 
the  Trojan  Brutus  to  the  reign  of  Cadwallader  in  the  year  690.  But 
Geoffrey,  whatfoever  cenfure  he  may  deferve  for  his  credulity,  was 
not  the  inventor  of  the  ftories  he  relates.  It  is  a  tranflation  from  a 
manufcript  written  in  the  Britifti  language,  and  brought  to  England 
from  Armorica  by  his  friend  Gualter,  archdeacon  of  Oxford.  But 
the  atchievements  of  king  Arthur,  Merlin’s  prophecies,  many  fpeeches 
and  letters  were  chiefly  his  own  addition.  In  excufe  for  this  hiftorian, 
Mr.  Wharton  judicioufly  obferves,  that  fabulous  hiftories  were  then 
the  fafhion,  and  popular  traditions  a  recommendation  to  his  book. 

WORKS. 

1.  Chronicon  vel  hifioria  Britonum ,  lib.  xii.  Paris,  1517.  Heidleb.  1587. 
Lond.  1717.  There  are  feveral  Britifti  manufcripts  of  this  book  in  different 
libraries,  which  are  evidently  tranflated  from  Geoffrey’s  Latin  tranflation. 

Bale  and  Pits  afcribe  many  other  works  to  this  author,  none  of  which  were 
ever  printed. 


GIRALD  BARRY, 

Commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Giraldus  Cambrenjis,  an  hiftorian 
and  ecclefiaftic,  in  the  reigns  of  king  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I. 

WAS  born  about  the  year  1146,  in  the  caftle  of  Mainarpir, 
near  Pembroke  in  South  Wales,  and  defcended  of  a  noble 
family  in  that  country.^)  From  fchool  he  was  fent  over  to  Paris,  to 

complete 

(a)  Country.  In  his  book  De  rebus  a  fe  viro  egregio ,  mat  re  Angareth  filia  Nejlce, 
gejiis ,  he  gives  us  his  own  genealogy  in  nobilis filics Rhafi principis Sudwallia,fcilicet, 
thefe  words — Pater  natus  J Villi elmo  de  Barri ,  flii  Thoderi. 
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complete  his  education,  where  he  continued  fome  years,  and,  having 
acquired  great  reputation  as  a  rhetorician,  was  appointed  redtor  of  the 
public  fchools  in  that  univeriity,  Returning  to  England  in  1172,  he 
obtained  fever al  ecclefiaflical  livings  in  Wales,  and  w’as  alfo  made 
canon  of  Hereford,  [a)  In  1176  he  was  elected  by  the  chapter  of 
St.  David’s,  bifhop  of  that  fee ;  but  the  king  not  having  iffued  his 
conge  delire ,  he  declined  the  offer.  Henry  II.  nominated  another 
bifhop,  and  Giraldus  returned  to  Paris,  where,  he  has  the  vanity  to 
fay,  he  acquired  prodigious  fame,  particularly  for  his  knowledge  in 
the  canon  law,  of  which  he  was,  in  1179,  eledled  profeffor  in  that 
univeriity;  but  declined  the  honour.  In  1180  he  returned  to  Wales, 
where  he  found  the  whole  country  in  a  flame,  the  canons  of 
St.  David’s  having  ejedted  their  bifhop.  During  thefe  commotions 
the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  committed  the  adminilfration  of  that 
fee  to  Giraldus,  which  he  accordingly  governed  about  three  or  four 
years ;  the  bifhop  being  at  length  reflored. 

In  the  year  1 1 84  the  king  fent  for  Giraldus,  and  appointed  him 
one  of  his  chaplains,  and  the  year  following  fent  him  to  Ireland  with 
his  fon  John,  in  the  capacity  of  fecretary  and  counfellor.  During 
his  refidence  in  that  kingdom,  he  collected  materials  for  his  Topo- 
gr aphia  Hibernia  and  Hijloria  Vaticinalis ,  which  he  wrote  after  his 
return  to  England  in.  1187.  The  next  year  he  accompanied  Baldwin, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  tour  through  Wales,  preaching  to  the 
people  the  neceffity  of  embarking  in  the  intended  crufade  to  the  Holy 
Land.  The  fame  year  he  attended  Henry  II.  to  France,  and,  on  the 
death  of  the  king,  was  fent  over  by  Richard  I.  to  prefer ve  peace  in 
Wales,  which  was  then  in  great  confufion. 

When. 

(a)  Hereford .  One  of  his  Welfli  prefer-  uncommon  among  the  clergy  of  thofe 
ments  was  the  archdeaconry  of  Brechin,  times. 

which  he  obtained,  as  he  himfelf  tells  the  Sir  James  Ware  fays  he  was  firft  made 
ftory,  by  convidting  the  aged  incumbent  archdeacon  ot  Brecknock,  and  afterwards 
of  keeping  a  concubine,  a  crime  not  very  archdeacon  of  St.  David’s. 


Epift.  Girald. 
ad  cap.  Heref. 


Whart*  Angt, 
Sacr.  Preface, 
to  Vol.  ii. 
p.  2  a, 


Ware’*  Wri¬ 
ters  of  Ire¬ 
land,  p.  315, 
cd,  174.5. 
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When  Richard  fet  out  on  his  romantic  expedition  to  Palestine,  he 
De  Rebus  a  fe  intruded  the  government  of  his  kingdom  to  Longchamp  his  chancellor, 
geft.  hb.  in.  an(|  j0ined  Giraldus  with  him  in  the  commiffion.(^)  In  1190  he 
was  offered  the  fee  of  Bangor,  and  in  the  following  year,  that  of 
Landaff,  but  refuted  them  both,  in  expectation  of  St.  David’s,  to 
which  he  had  ever  afpired.  But  at  length  difguded  with  the  court, 
in  1192,  he  retired  to  Lincoln,  where  he  ftudied  divinity,  and  wrote 
fome  books.  Giraldus  feems  to  have  continued  in  this  retirement 
till  the  year  1198,  when  Peter,  the  bilhop  of  St.  David’s,  dying,  he 
was  nominated  by  the  canons  to  that  fee ;  but  was  rejected  by  the 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  Giraldus  appealed  to  the  pope,  and 
immediately  fet  out  for  Rome,  where  alfo  the  prior  of  Lhanthony,  his 
competitor,  appeared  in  perfon.  After  about  three  years  agitation  of 
this  matter,  during  which  time  Giraldus  made  three  feveral  journeys 
to  Rome,  his  Holinefs,  in  1203,  gave  a  definitive  fentence  in  favour 
of  the  prior.  From  this  period  he  retired  from  the  world,  and  fpent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  in  obfcurity.  He  was  living  in  the  year 
1220  ;  but  the  precife  time  of  his  death  is  not  known.  Giraldus  was 
undoubtedly  a  man  of  learning  and  abilities ;  but  his  writings  fhew 
him  to  have  been  exceffively  vain  and  credulous. 

WORKS. 

1.  7s opographia  Hibernia.  Francf.  1602. 

2.  Hijloria  Vaticinalis  de  expugnatione  Hibernia,  Francf.  1602.  Both  pub- 
lifhed  by  Mr.  Camden. 

3.  Itinerarium  Cambr'ue.  Publifhed,  with  annotations,  by  David  Powel. 

4.  De  laudibus  Cambrorum.  Publifhed  alfo  by  David  Powel,  with  anno¬ 
tations. 

5.  Gemma  ecclefiaftica.  Publifhed  at  Mentz,  in  1549,  under  the  title  of 
Getnma  anim<e3  without  the  author’s  name. 

6.  Giraldi 

( b )  CowmiJJion.  This  fa£t  refts  folely  on  his  vanity.  See  De  reins  a  fe geflis,  lib.  iii. 
the  authority  of  Giraldus  himfelf,  and  is  cap.  i. 
therefore  fufpedted  to  be  a  mere  effufion  of 
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6.  Giraldi  Cambrenfis  liber  fecundus  de  defcriptione  Wallia.  Publiftied  by 

Wharton. 

Thefe,  to  the  belt  of  my  knowledge,  are  all  the  works  of  Giraldus  that 
have  been  printed.  A  catalogue  of  all  his  writings  may  be  feen  in  Sir  James 
Ware,  and  in  the  Biographia  Britannica .  Bale,  according  to  cuftom,  has 
multiplied  the  books  of  Giraldus  into  a  long  lift  of  titles,  many  of  which  are 
only  the  heads  of  chapters. 


MATTHEW  PARIS, 

One  of  our  bell  Hiftorians  from  William  the  Conqueror,  to  the 

latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

I  HAVE  now  no  lefs  than  feven  different  lives  of  this  author  open 
before  me;  neverthelefs  I  can  give  the  reader  but  little  information 
concerning  him.  Leland,  his  original  biographer,  without  deter-  Leland  de 
mining  whether  he  was  born  in  France  or  England,  informs  us,  that 
he  was  a  monk  of  St.  Alban’s, (a)  and  that  he  was  fent  by  pope 
Innocent  to  reform  the  monks  of  the  convent  at  Holm  in  Norway. 

Bifhop  Bale,  the  next  in  point  of  time,  adds  to  the  above  relation.  Bale,  iv.  Z6,. 
that,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  gifts  of  body  and  mind,  he  was 
much  efteemed,  particularly  by  king  Henry  III.  who  commanded 
him  to  write  the  hiftory  of  his  reign.  He  then  gives  us,  as  ufual, 
a  very  erroneous  lift  of  his  works,  and  concludes  the  article  with 
informing  us  that,  according  to  Leland,  Paris  was  employed  by  the 
Roman  pontiff  in  reforming  the  monks  of  the  diocefe  of  Norwich. 

Bale  mifunderftood  his  author,  (b) 

D  )'  Pits, 


( a )  St.  Alban's.  He  took  the  habit  in 
this  monaftery  in  the  year  1217,  and  he  was 
fent  to  Holm  in  Norway  in  1248.  Cave. 

(b)  Author.  It  is  time  the  character  of 
thefe  Norfolk  monks  Ihould  be  refcued 


from  the  obloquy  under  which  they  have  fo 
long  laboured,  by  the  inattention  of  Bale. 

Thefe  are  Leland’s  words - Canutus 

Magnus,  Danorum  fimul  et  Anglorum 
princeps,  duo  praeclariffima  monachorum 

ccenobia 


i8 

Pits,  p.  337. 

Worthies  cf 
Cambridge. 
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\ 

Pits  copies,  this  blunder  from  Bale,  and  adds  nothing  to  the  hiftory, 
except  a  character  of  our  author,  which  the  reader  will  find  in  the 
note.(c) 

Fuller  makes  him  a  native  of  Cambridgeshire,  becaufe  there  was 
an  ancient  family  of  his  name  in  that  county.  He  alfo  mentions  his 
being  fent  by  the  pope  to  vifit  the  monks  in  the  diocefe  of  Norwich. 
Bifhop  Tanner,  bifhop  Nicolfon,  Monfieur  du  Pin,  and  the  Nouveau 
Diflionnaire  hiJlorique>  add  not  a  fingle  fad:  to  thofe  above  related. 
Matthew  Paris  died  in  the  monaflery  of  St.  Alban’s  in  the  year  1259. 
He  was  doubtlefs  a  man  of  extraordinary  knowledge  for  the  13th 
century;  of  an  excellent  moral  character,  and,  as  an  hilliorian,  of 
ftridt  integrity.  His  Style  is  unpolifhed  ;  but  that  defed  is  fufficiently 
atoned  for  by  the  honeft  freedom  with  which  he  relates  the  truth, 
regardlefs  of  the  dignity  or  fandity  of  the  perfons  concerned- (d) 


WORKS. 

1.  Hiftoria  ab  Adamo  ad  conquejium  Anglice ,  lib.  i.  manufcript.  col.  C.  C. 
Cantab,  c.  ix.  Moft  of  this  book  is  tranfcribed,  by  Matthew  of  Weftminfter, 
into  the  firft  part  of  his  Florilegium . 


ccenobia  a  fundamentis  erexit:  quorum 
unum  apud  Fennicolas  o£to,  aut  eo  amplius, 
pafluum  miliibus  a  Nordovico,  principe 
non  modo  Nordovolgiae,  verum  etiam, 
eXccpto  Londino,  totius  Britannia;  civitate, 
diftans;  hodie  floret,  et  vulgo  fanum 
Benedidi  appellatur;  quanquam  antiquitus 
Holmus,  quod  infulre  fttum  referret,  dice- 
batur:  altcrum  vero  ejusmodi  nominis  in 
Noruvegia  conftruxit.  Holmus  Britamiicus 
religionis  normam  quani  diligentijjime  obfsr- 
vabatf  Noruvegiano  paulatim  ad  luxum 
declinante  :  id  quod  cum  Innocentio,  pon- 
tifici  Romano,  innotuiflet,  ftudebat  morbo 
quotidie  invaiefc^  nti  opem  ferre. — Scripfit 
jgitur  ad  Albanenfis  ccenobii  praeftdem,  ut 


1.  Hiftoria 

Matthaeum  in  Nordovegiam  ad  Holmenfes 
monachos  tranfmitteret. 

(<r)  Note.  Manuarius,  fcriptor,  pidlor 
non  vulgaris,  omnes  denique  mechanicas 
artes  quantum  et  qua  parte  liberale  inge- 
nium  decere  poflfunt,  fufficienter  didicit. 
Artes  autern  liberales  accurate  calluit. 
Poeta  elegans,  orator  facundus,  diale&ieus 
acutus,  philofophus  fubtilis,  mathematicus 
non  contemnendus,  hiftoricus  percelebris, 
theologus  folidus,  et  quod  omnium  caput 
eft,  inorum  integritate  purus,  vitae  inno- 
centia  clarus,  ftmplex,  candidus. 

(d)  Concerned.  There  is  a  whole-length 
print  of  Matthew  Paris,  engraved  by  T. 
Cecill,  in  /po.  Granger. 
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2.  Hijicria  major,  feu  rerum  Anglicanarum  hiftoria  a  Gul.  Gonqueftoris  advent u 

ad  annum  43  Henrici  III.  &c.  Lond.  1571.  Tiguri,  1589,  1606.  and  with 
the  lives  of  the  OfFas,  &c.  Lond.  1640,  fol.  1684.  fol.  Paris,  1644.  The 
fir  ft  part  of  this  hiftory,  viz.  to  the  year  1235,  13  tranfcribed  almoft  verbatim 
from  the  chronicle  of  Roger  W  endover  j  and  the  appendix,  from  the  year  1 260, 
is  the  work  of  William  Rifiianger,  who  was  alfo  a  monk  of  St.  Alban’s. 

3.  Vita  duorum  Off  arum,  Mercia  regum,  S.  Albani  fundatorum.  Lond.  1640. 
1684. 

4.  Gefta  22  abbatum  S.  Albani.  Lond.  1640.  1684. 

5.  Addit  ament  a  chronicorum  ad  bift.  major  em.  Lond.  1640.  1684. 

6.  Hiftoria  minor ,  five  epitome  majoris  hiftoria.  Manufcript. 

Befides  many  other  things  in  manufcript. 


ROBERT  of  AVESBURY, 


K.EDW.III. 


An  ancient  Englifh  Hiftorian ; 

OF  whom  little  more  is  known,  than  that  he  was  keeper  of  the  Biogr.  Brit. 

regiftry  of  the  court  of  Canterbury  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Plts>  P-  899- 
and  confequently,  that  he  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century. (a)  He  is  BP*  Tannei” 
univerfally  allowed  to  be  an  accurate  and  faithful  hiftorian.  (^)  His 
book  continued  in  manufcript  till  the  year  1720,  when  it  was 
printed  by  the  induftrious  Thomas  Hearne,  at  Oxford,  from  a  manu¬ 
fcript  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Seabright.  It  is  now  become  very 
fcarce. 

D  2  WORKS. 


[a)  Claruiffe  dicitur ,  fays  Pits,  circa 
annum  1340.  His  hiftory,  however,  comes 
down  to  the  battle  of  Poidtiers,  about  1356. 

( b )  Hiforian.  Aucftor  hie  fua  etate 
turn  eruditionis  turn  induftriae  titulo  Cele¬ 
bris,  accurate  regis  Edwardi  III.  fatfta 
tranfmarina  ex  autographis  magne  auftori- 


tatis  hominum,  qui  iis  interfuerunt,  regem- 
que  comitati  funt,  perftrinxit  et  in  ordinem 
redegit,  nervis  omnibus  contendens  ut  haec 
authentica  fumrnse  fidei  monumenta  pofteri- 
tati  vidlurisque  chartis  commendarentur. 
Bp.  Tan.  Bill .  praf.  p.  44. 
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K.  HEN.  VI. 
K.  EDW.1V. 


Eale,  viii.  30. 

Pits,  p.  653. 

Tan.  Bibl. 

Winftanley’s 
Lives  of  the 
Poets,  p.  37. 

Cibber’s  Lives 
of  the  Poets, 
p.  26. 


HISTORIANS,  See. 

WORKS. 

I .  Mirabilia  gefia  magnifici  regis  Anglia  domini  Edwardi  tertii  pofl  conquefiumy 
procer  unique ;  tadlis  primitus  quibufdam  gefiis  de  tempore  patris  fui  domini  Edwardi 
fecundi,  qua  in  regnis  Anglia ,  Scocia  et  Francia ,  ac  in  Aquitannia  et  Britannia 
non  humana  fed  Dei  potentia ,  contigerunt ,  y>cr  Robertum  de  Avefbury ,  CAv 
Qxon,  1720,  8 vo.  The  book  ends  with  the  battle  of  Poidliers,  about  the 
year  1356. 


J  O  H  N  HARDING, 

An  hiftorical  Poet,  born  in  the  year  1378. 


BALE  fays  he  was  a  gentleman  of  the  north  of  England,  and  of  a 
good  family. [a]  From  his  twelfth  year  he  was  educated  in  the 
family  of  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  with  whom  he  continued 
till  he  was  twenty-five  years  old.  His  firft  military  atchievement,  we 
are  told,  was  in  the  defence  of  Roxborough  caftle  againfl  the  Scots  \  (b) 
after  which,  it  is  faid,  he  ferved  under  the  famous  duke  of  York,, 
afterwards  king  Edward  IV. (c)  and  that  he  faithfully  adhered  to  that 


(a)  Family.  Bale’s  words  are — ex  fepten- 
trionali  patria  natus,  fpe Slab  ills  generis  armi- 
ger.  Hence  Winftanley,  and  after  him  Cib¬ 
ber,  conjecture  that  he  was  a  Yorkfhire  man. 
There  feems  to  be  no  other  reafon  for  this 
conjecture,  than  the  odds  in  favour  of  the 
largeft  county  againfl  any  other  of  lefs 
extent. 

As  to  the  time  of  his  birth,  all  his  bio¬ 
graphers  are  filent,  except  bifhop  Tanner, 
who  indirectly  fixes  the  year  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words — Ab  anno  atatis  xii.  in  f amelia 
dom.  Henrici  Percy  educatus  erat  ufque  ad 
pralinm  Salop,  cni  interfuit  anno  atatis  xxv. 
The  battle  of  Shrewfbury  was  fought  in 
1403.  Tanner  quotes  no  authority  for 
this  anecdote. 


prince 

( b )  Scots.  Militavit  hie  primum  fub 
Roberto  TJmfreuyle ,  Roxlurgenfis  cajlri  pra- 
fedto — Thefe  are  the  words  of  Bale,  which 
are  tranferibed  by  Pits  and  Tanner,  and 
from  them  the  fact  is  related  by  Winftanley 
and  Cibber.  But  Roxborough  caftle  was 
befieged  by  James  II.  king  of  Scotland, 
foon  after  the  battle  of  Northampton,  which 
was  fought  in  the  year  1460.  So  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  account,  our  bard  muft  have 
been  82  when  he  commenced  foldier. 

(r)  Edward  IV.  This  circumftance  is 
alfo  related  by  Bale,  Pits,  and  Tanner. 
But  the  famous  duke  of  York,  who  op- 
pofed  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  was  Richard,  not  Edward. 
He  was  indeed  very  near  the  crown,  but 

never 


t 
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J  i 

prince  in  his  utmoft  diftrefs.(</)  But  his  hiftorians  inform  us,  that 
Harding’s  principal  exploit  was  a  fecret  expedition  to  Scotland,  with 
an  intention  to  procure  copies  of  certain  records  of  their  kings,  having 
fiequently,  from  their  fil'd:  exigence,  done  homage  to  the  crown  of 
England  for  their  dominions.  This  commifiion  he  is  faid  to  have 
executed  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  and  thereby  to  have  become  a  favorite 
at  court. (t7)  According  to  the  authors  above  quoted,  he  died  about  the 
year  1461  .(/)  Whatever  might  be  his  military  and  chronological 
abilities,  he  was  certainly  a  wretched  poet.(g) 


WORKS. 

1.  Chronicle  of  England  unto  the  r eigne  of  king  Edward  IV.  in  verfe:  with  a  con¬ 
tinuation  in  prof  e.  Loud.  1543,  4to. 


never  wore  it.  He  was  killed  at  the  battle 
Wakefield  on  the  lafit  day  of  December, 
1460,  and  his  fon,  the  earl  of  March, 
was  proclaimed  king,  on  the  fifth  of  March 
following,  by  the  title  of  Edward  IV. 

( d )  Dijirefs.  King  Edward’s  diftrefs 
began  in  1470,  in  which  year  Henry  VI. 
was  reftored  to  the  crown  ;  but  Edward 
recovered  the  poflelfion  of  his  crown  and 
dignity  about’  fix  months  after  :  it  mult 
therefore  have  been  in  1471  that  our  poet 
adhered  to  king  ’Edward  in  diftrefs,  at 
which  time,  according  to  the  above  dates, 
he  was  93  year£  old. 

{e)  Court.  According  to  Bale,  Harding 
communicated  his  tranferipts  from  the 
Scottifh  archives  to  Henry  V.  Henry  Vi¬ 
and  Edward  IV.  Now  Henry  V.  died  in 
1422  ;  fo  that  this  expedition  to  Scotland 
muft  have  been  previous  to  that  time. 

(f)  1461.  But  from  note  d  we  have 
feen  that  he  was  living  at  leaft  ten  years 


later.  In  fhort,  from  a  companion  of  the 
hiftory  of  this  poet  with  the  general  hi- 
ftory  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  it 
appears  that  his  firft  biographer  knew  very 
little  about  him,  and  that  his  fubfequent 
hiftorians  did  not  give  themfelves  the 
trouble  to  examine  and  compare  the  dates 
of  the  principal  incidents  of  his  life. 

(g)  Poet.  The  following  few  lines, 
which  are  taken  from  the  193d  chapter  of 
his  Chronicle,  will,  I  dare  fay,  fatisfy 
the  reader.  He  is  fpeaking  of  the  houfhold 
of  Richard  II- 

Truly  I  herd  Robert  IrelefFe  fay 

Clarke  of  the  Green-cloth,  and  that  to  the  houffiold 

Came  every  day,  forth  moft  part  alway 

Ten  thoufand  folke,  by  his  mefles  told, 

That  followed  the  houfe  aye  as  thei  wold; 

And  in  the  kichin  three  hundred  fervitours, 

And  in  eche  office  many  occupiours 
And  ladies  faire,  with  their  gentlcweomen. 
Cbamberers  alfo  and  Lavenders 
Three  hundred  of  them  were  occupied  then. 


HENRY 
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K.  HEN.  VII. 
K. HEN. VIII. 


Baleus,  p.710. 


Pits,  p.  690. 


Bp.  Tanner. 


Ath.  Oxon. 
Vol.I.  col.  9. 


HENRY  BRADSHAW, 

A  Benediddne  Monk, 

WAS  born  at  Chefter,  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Difcovering  an  early  propenfity  to  religion  and  literature,  he 
was  received,  whilft  a  boy,  into  the  monaftery  of  St.  Werberg  in  that 
city ;  and  having  there  imbibed  the  rudiments  of  his  education,  he 
was  afterwards  fent  to  Glocefier  college  in  the  fuburbs  of  Oxford, 
where,  for  a  time,  he  ftudied  theology  with  the  novices  of  his  order,  and 
then  returned  to  his  convent  at  Chefter  s  here,  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  the  fiudy  of  hifiory,  and  wrote 
feveral  books.  He  died  in  the  year  1513,  the  fifth  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII. (0)  His  poetry  is  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of 
his  cotemporaries. (/>) 

W  O  R  K  S. 

1 .  He  antiquitate  et  magnificeniia  urbis  Cejiri 
1.  Chronicm. 

3.  The  life  of  the  glorious  virgin  Su  Werberg.  Tond.  1521,  4to,  in  verfe. 
The  life  of  St.  Werberg  makes  only  part  of  this  work  ;  for  it  contains  alfo  a 
defeription  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia,  life  of  St.  Etheldred,  life  of  St.  Sex- 
burg;  the  foundation  and  hiftory  of  Chefter,  and  the  chronicles  of  fome  kings. 
PoiTibly  this  work  may  include  the  two  firft.  Bifhop  Tanner  (fee  Bibl.  Brit. 
Hibern. )  fays,  that  he  wrote  a  chronicle  in  Englifh  verfe,  extracted  from 
Bede,  Malmfbury,  Giraldus,  and  others.  Probably  this  is  the  chronicle 
above  mentioned. 

ROBERT 

cimcn  is  tranferibed  from  his  hiftory  of 
Chefter. 

The  founder  of  this  city,  as  faith  Polychronicon, 
Was  Leon  Gawer,  a  mighty  ftrong  gyant 
Which  builded  caves  and  dungeons  many  a  one, 
No  goodly  building,  ne  proper,  ne  pleafant. 

But  kingLeir,  a  Britain  fine  and  valiant, 

Was  founder  of  Chefter  by  pleafant  building, 
And  was  named  GuerLcir  b'  the  king. 


(tf)  Henry  VIII.  In  Winjlanley* s  Lives 
cf  the  Poets ,  formerly  in  the  polleftion  of 
Mr.  Oldys,  I  find  the  following  manufeript 
note  in  the  margin — “  Bradfhaw  died  in 
“  1508,  as  appears  in  the  ballad  at  the 
“  end  of  the  Life  of  St.  Werberg,  printed 
“  in  1521,  by  Pynfon.” 

;( b )  Cotemporaries.  The  following  fpe- 
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ROBERT  FABIAN, 


An  Hidorian  of  foms  reputation. 


WAS  born  in  London  ;  of  which  city,  being  bred  a  merchant, 
he  became  an  alderman,  and  fheriff  in  the  ninth  year  of 
Henry  VII.  anno  1493.  He  died  in  the  year  1512,  and  was  buried 
in  St.  Michael's,  Corn-hill,  where  a  monument  waa  erecled  to  his 
memory. (a)  He  was  not  only  an  hidorian,  but  is  alfo  celebrated  as 
having  fome  fkill  in  Englifhy  Latin,  and  French  poetry.  (^) 

W  O  R  K  S'. 


1.  Chronicle ,  or  concordance  of  hijlories.  Lond.  1516.  fol.  1533.  fol.  on  a 
neat  fmall  black  type,  by  Raftell.  The  firft  edition  was  printed  by  Pynfon.  At 
the  end  of  each  part  is  a  hymn  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  Alfo,  Lond.  1559,  &c. 
The  firft  volume  begins  with  Brute,  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Henry  II.  and 
Philip  II.  of  France.  The  fecond  volume  concludes  with  the  end  of  the 

reign  of  Charles  IX.  of  France,  and  the  20th  of  our  Henry  VII.  It  contains 

\ 

feveral  curious  particulars  relative  to  the  city  of  London,  not  elfewhere  to  be 


found. 

(a)  Memory.  Bale  and  Pits  fay  he  was 
buried  in  All  Saints ;  but  Stow  informs  us, 
that  it  was  in  St.  Michael’s,  and  gives  us 
the  following  infcription,  which  was  for¬ 
merly  to  be  feen  on  his  tomb. 

“  Like  as  the  day  his  courfe  doth  confume, 

“  And  the  new  morrow  fpringeth  againe  as  faft, 

“  So  man  and  woman  by  nature’s  cuftome, 

“  This  life  to  palle,  at  laft  in  earth  are  call ; 

“  In  joy  and  forrow,  which  here  there  time  doe 
“  waftj 

“  Never  in  one  ftate,  but  in  courfe  tranfitorie, 

“  So  full  of  change  is  of  this  world  the  gloried’ 

Weever,  in  his  Funeral  Monuments,  fays 
he  died  in  1 5 1 1 .. 


POLYDORE 

[b)  Poetry.  If  the  reader  be  defirous  of 
feeing  a  fpecimen  of  our  author’s  poetry, 
he  will  find,  in  the  Biographia  Britannica , 
feveral  lines,  quoted  from  the  prologue  to 
his  chronicle,  fufficient  to  prove  that  his 
talents  that  way  were  by  no  means  extra¬ 
ordinary-  Bifhop  Tanner,,  neverthelefs, 
gives  him  the  following  chara&er.  Pro: 
laicis  fui  temporis  doftijfimus  habebatur ,  lin- 
guar  um  Latince  et  Gallic ee  per  it  us,  et  in 
hijloriis  patriis  verfatijfrmus ,  ac  poeta  baud 
infelicis  ingenii. 


K.  HEN.  VIII 


Biogr.  Brit. 

Pits,  JE t.  16. 
An.  1512. 

Stow’s  Survey, 
1720.  vol.  ii. 
p.  126. 

Bale,  Cent.Tui' 
No.  62. 
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Suppl. 
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Bibl. 


Wend,  Fafti, 
Vol.i,  p.  5. 


Bavle’s  Di£h 


POLYDORE  VIRGIL, 

An  Englilh  Hiftorian,  born  at  Urbino  in  Italy, 

WAS  fent,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century,  by  pope 
Alexander  VI.  as  fub- collector  of  the  papal  tax,  called  Peter- 
pence,  in  this  kingdom.  He  had  not  been  long  in  England  before  he 
obtained  preferment  in  the  church  ;  for  in  1503  he  was  prefented  to 
the  redtory  of  Church-Langton  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Leicefter.  In 
1 507,  he  was  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Scamlelby  in  the  church  of 
Lincoln,  and  in  the  fame  year  was  made  archdeacon  of  Wells,  and 
prebendary  of  Hereford. (a)  In  1513,  he  religned  his  prebend  of 
Lincoln,  and  was  collated  to  that  of  Oxgate,  in  St.  Paul’s,  London. 
We  are  told  that,  on  his  preferment  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Wells,  he 
religned  the  office  of  fub-colledtor  to  the  pope,  and  determined  to 
fpend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  England,  the  hiftory  of  which  king¬ 
dom  he  began  in  the  year  1505,  at  the  command  of  Henry  VII. 
That  work  cod:  him  twelve  years  labour.  In  1526,  he  finiffied  his 
Treatife  on  Prodigies.  Polydorc  continued  in  England  during  the 
whole  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  part  of  that  of  Edward  VI.  whence 
it  is  concluded  that  he  was  a  moderate  PapilL  In  1550,  being  now 
an  old  man,  he  requeued  leave  to  revilit  his  native  country.  He  was 
accordingly  difmifl'ed  with  a  prefent  of  300  crowns,  together  with  the 
privilege  of  holding  his  preferments  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  died 
at  Urbino,  in  the  year  1555.  As  an  hidorian,  he  is  accufed  by  fome 
as  a  malignant  llanderer  of  the  Engliffi  nation  ;  yet  Jovius  remarks, 
that  the  French  and  Scotch  accufe  him  of  having  flattered  us  too 
much.  See  his  Elog.  cap.  135.  p.  179. 

WORKS 

(<?)  Hereford.  Ant.  Wood  fays,  that  Polydore  Virgil  was  naturalized  in  the  year 
2510.  Fajli,  vol.  i.  p.  5. 
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WORKS. 

1.  Adagiorum  ad  Guidonem  Paceam  ducem  Urbini ,  lib.  i.  1498.  Bafil.  1524, 
1532,  1541,  8vo. 

2.  De  rerum  invent oribus,  14 99.  Argent.  1509,  4^  Bafil.  1524,  1545, 
1550,  1554,  8 vo.  Franc.  1599,  i2mo.  Genev.  1604,  8vo.  1606,  8vo. 
Lugd.  Bat.  1644,  8vo.  Amftel,  1671,  i2mo.  — In  Englifh,  tranflated  by 
Langley,  Lond.  1663,  8vo. — In  Italian,  Venet.  1545,  i2mo. — In  Spanifh, 
Medin.  1551,  4to. 

3.  The  Hi  ft  or y  of  England.  Bafil.  1534,  1546,  1 556,  1557,  1570,  1634,  fol. 
Gandav.  1556,  2  vol.  i2mo.  Lugd.  Bat.  1551,  8vo. 

4.  In  Horatium.  Bafil.  1580,  fol. 

5.  De  pro  digits  et  fortibus.  Lond.  1526.  Bafil.  1533,  1545,  1553,  8vo. 
Lugd.  1553,  1589,  1644,  8 vo.  Amft.  1671,  i2mo. 

6.  In  or  ationem  dominie  am.  Bafil.  1554,  8vo. 

7.  Epifcoporum  Anglia  catalogue  Manufcript. 

8.  De  patientia  et  ejus  fruit u.  Bafil.  1545,  1553,  8vo. 

9.  De  vita  perfeffa.  Bafil.  1545,  1 553,  8vo. 

10.  De  veritate  et  mendacio.  Bafil.  154 5*  1 553,  8vo. 

11.  Epijiola  erudite,  lib.  i. 

12.  Dejurejurando  et perjurio.  Bafil.  1553,  8vo. 


JOHN  MAJOR,  k.hkn.viu. 

A  fcholaftic  Divine  and  Hiftorian, 

WAS  bom  at  Haddington,  in  the  province  of  Eaft  Lothian  in  Bai.  xiv.  21 3, 
Scotland. [a)  It  appears  from  fome  paflages  in  his  writings, 
that  he  redded  a  while  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Fie  went  to  y *1°*°"’ , 

E  Paris 

{a)  Scotland.  Mackenzie  fays  he  was  in  his  preface,  it  appears  that  Major  was 
horn  in  the  year  1478;  but  from  a  memoir  born  in  1469,  not  at  Haddington,  but  at 
which  he  received  from  the  regifler  of  the  a  village  in  the  parilh  of  North  Berwick, 
univerfity  of  Paris,  and  which  he  inferted  called  Gleghorn. 
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xvi.  b.  3.  p. 
428. 


Mackenzie, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  309. 
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Paris  in  1493,  and  fludied  in  the  college  of  St.  Barbe,  under  the  famous 
John  Boulac.  Thence  he  removed  to  that  of  Montacute,  where  he  began 
the  ftudy  of  divinity  under  the  celebrated  Standouk.  In  the  year  1498, 
he  was  entered  of  the  college  of  Navarre.  In  1 505,  he  was  created  doctor 
in  divinity  3  returned  to  Scotland  in  1519,  and  taught  theology  during 
feveral  years  in  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew.  But,  at  length,  being 
difgufted  with  the  quarrels  of  his  countrymen,  he  went  back  to  Paris, 
and  refumed  his  lectures  in  the  college  of  Montacute,  where  he  had 
feveral  pupils,  who  afterwards  became  men  of  great  eminence.  About 
the  year  1530,  he  returned  once  more  to  Scotland,  and  was  chofen  pro- 
feflor  of  theology  at  St.  Andrew’s,  of  which  he  afterwards  became  pro- 
voft  3  and  there  he  died  in  1 547,  aged  78 ,  Du  Pin  fays,  that  “  of  all  the 
“  divines,  who  had  written  on  the  works  of  the  mafler  of  the  fen- 
“  tences,  Major  was  the  moft  learned  and  comprehenhve.”  Launoy, 
in  his  hiflory  of  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  and  other  French  writers 
have  given  him  much  the  fame  charadter.  His  hiflory  of  Scotland 
is  written  with  a  good  deal  of  commendable  freedom,  but  in  a  bar¬ 
barous  flyle,  and  often  fabulous. 

WORK  S. 

1.  Libri  duo  fallaciarum .  Lugd.  1516.  fol.  This  contains  his  Opera 
Logic  alia ,  which  Mackenzie,  after  enumerating  the  feveral  treatifes  therein 
contained,  fays  were  printed  together,  Lugdun.  1514.  According  to 
A.  Wood,  the  fecond  part  was  printed  at  Paris  1516. 

2.  In  quatuor fententiarum  comment arius.  Paris,  1516,  1519,  1521. 

3.  Comment  arius  in  phyfica  Arijlotelis.  Par.  1526. 

4.  In  primum  et  fecundum  fententiarum  comment arii.  Par.  1510. 

5.  Comment arium  in  ter tium  fent.  Par.  1517. 

6.  Literals  in  Matthceum  expojitio,  &c.  Par.  1518. 

7.  De  hiftoria gentis Scotorum,  feu  lift  or i a majoris  Britannia.  Par.  1521,  4to. 

8.  Lucidentce  in  quatuor  Evangelia  expcfitioneSj  &c.  Par.  1529.  fol. 

9.  Placita  theologica ,  & c. 

10.  Catalogue  epifeoporum  Lucionenfmm . 


HECTOR 
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HECTOR  BOETHIUS, 

A  Scotifh  Hiftorian,  defcended  of  an  ancient  family, 

WAS  born  at  Dundee,  about  the  year  1470.  He  was  educated 
in  the  town  in  which  he  was  born,  and  afterwards  removed 
to  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen,  where  he  was  a  profefTor  in  1497. 
Thence  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  ftudied  philofophy  and  read 
ledtures  in  the  college  of  Montacute.  At  Paris  he  became  acquainted 
with  Erafmus,  and  feveral  other  men  of  eminence  in  literature.  In 
1500  he  was  recalled  to  Aberdeen  by  bifhop  Elphinfton,  who  made 
him  principal  of  that  univerfity,  where  he  died  about  the  year  1550. 
He  was  an  elegant  writer,  but  abominably  credulous. [a) 

WORKS. 


( a )  Credulous.  The  antiquary  Humph. 
Lhuyd  chara&erifes  Boethius  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  epigram. 

Hectoris  hiftorici  totquot  mendacia  quseris  : 

Si  vis  numerem,  leftor  amice,  tibi  ; 

Idem  mejubeas  fluftus  numerare  marinos, 

Et  liquidi  ftellas  dinumerare  poli. 

Neverthelefs,  Erafmus, who  was  intimate¬ 
ly  acquainted  with  him,  fays,  that  he  knew 
not  what  it  was  to  lye.  If  this  be  true,  he 
was,  with  all  his  learning,  an  ignorant  and 
credulous  old  woman. 

In  the  French  Nouveau  DiSiionnaire 
Hijlorique ,  I  find  the  following  account  of 
Boethius  (  He  Si  or )  EcojJ'ois ,  au  xvi.  Jiecle,  ne 
a  Dundee ,  d'une  famille  noble ,  fe  fit  aimer 
■4t  ejlimer  des  Javans  de  Jon  fiecle .  Erafme 


en  pari  avec  eloge.  On  a  de  lui  des  ouvrages 
hijloriques. 

His  hiftory  of  Scotland,  in  the  firfl: 
edition,  confifted  only  of  iy  books,  end¬ 
ing  with  the  death  of  James  I.  But  in 
that  of  1574,  book  xviii.  and  part  of  xix. 
were  added.  It  was  afterwards  con¬ 
tinued  to  James  III.  by  T.  Ferrerius,  a 
Piedmontefe,  who  in  his  epiftle  dedicatory 
fpeaks  thus  of  the  xviiith  book — In  quo 
omni  ita  fcribendo  confecutus  ejl ,  ut  nihil 
plenius  aut  fignificantius  a  quopiam  in  re  per- 
Jimili  fieri  poffe  credam.  fol.  355. 

As  to  his  credulity,  his  ftory,  which 
was  told  him  by  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  of 
the  otter  of  Loch  Garloil,  which  ftruck 
down  great  oaks  with  its  tail,  is  a  fpecimen 
quite  fufficient. 


K.IIEN.Vri 


Biogr.  Brit. 


Mackenzie, 
Vol.  ii.  p.376. 
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K.  HEN.  VIII 
K.EDW.VI. 

Biogr.  Brit. 

Abel  Rediv. 
p.  Sos. 


WORKS. 

i.  Vita  epifcoporum  Murthlacenfium  et  Aberdonenjhim.  Paris,  1522,  410. 
A  lame  and  imperfect  work.  See  bifljop  Nicolforis  Scot.  hiji.  lib.  p.  38. 

1  Scotorum  hijioria  cib  illius  gentis  engine.  Paris,  1526,  fol.  Laufan.  & 
Paris,  1574,  fol.  It  was  tranflated  into  the  Scotch  language  by  Bellenden, 
and  publifhed  at  Edinb.  1536.  Holinfhed  publiflied  it  in  Englilh;  but  it 
was  tranflated  by  W.  Harrifon. 


JOHN  BALE, 

Bilhop  of  OlTory,  in  Ireland, 

WAS  born  at  Cove,  near  Dunwich  in  Suffolk,  in  the  year  1495. 

At  twelve  years  of  age  he  was  entered  in  the  monaftery  of 
Carmelites  at  Norwich,  and  was  thence  fent  to  Jefus-college  in 
Oxford.  He  was  educated  a  Roman-catholic,  but  was  converted  to 
the  Proteftant  religion  by  Thomas  lord  Wentworth. (a)  On  the 
death  of  Lord  Cromwell,  favorite  of  Henry  VIII.  who  prote&ed  him 
from  the  perfecutions  of  the  Romifh  clergy,  he  was  obliged,  to 
retire  into  the  Low  Countries,  where  he  continued  eight  years. 
Soon  after  the  acceffion  of  Edward  VI.  he  was  recalled,  and  being 
hr  ft  prefented  to  the  living  of  Bifhop’s-Stocke  in  Hampfhire,  in  1552 
he  was  nominated  to  the  fee  of  Offory.  During  his  refidence  in 
Ireland  he  was  remarkably  affiduous  in  propagating  the  Proteftant 
dodtrines ;  but  to  very  little  purpofe,  and  frequently  at  the  hazard  of 
his  life.(^)  On  the  acceffion  of  queen  Mary,  the  tide  of  oppofition 

became 


[a)  Wentworth.  Bilhop  Nicolfon  is  of 
opinion,  that  an  inclination  for  matrimony 
was  a  principal  motive  to  Bale’s  converfion. 
See  Engl.  Hiji.  lib.  part.  ii.  c.  8. 

( b )  Life.  Once,  in  particular,  they  mur¬ 
dered  live  of  his  domeftics,  who  were 


making  hay  in  a  meadow  near  his  houfe, 
and  would  piobably  have  done  the  fame 
by  him,  if  the  fovereign  of  Kilkenny  had 
not  come  to  his  afiiftance  with  ioo  horfe 
and  300  foot.  See  his  Vocacyon,  p.  28. 
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became  fo  powerful,  that,  to  avoid  aflailination,  he  embarked  for 
Holland,  and  thence  travelled  to  Bafil  in  Switzerland,  where  he 
continued  till  queen  Elizabeth  afcended  the  throne. (c)  After  his 
return  to  England  he  was,  in  1560,  made  prebendary  of  Canterbury, 
probably  not  chufing  to  return  to  his  former  flock  of  wolves.  Ele 
died  in  November,  1 563,  at  Canterbury,  in  the  68th  year  of  his 
age.  Bale’s  character  as  an  author  is  founded  chiefly  on  his  Catalogus 
fcriptorum ,  &c.  the  reft  of  his  works  being  at  prefent  little  known. 
The  book  has  fome  merit,  as  it  contains  fome  information  which  is 
not  elfewhere  to  be  found  ;  but  he  has  deftroyed  his  credit  by  Ins 
intemperate  Billingsgate  abufe  of  all  thofe  who  differed  from  him  in 
religion.  The  authentic  part  of  his  work  is  tranfcribed  from  Leiand. 


W  O 

1 .  77 luftrium  majoris  Britannia  fcrip¬ 
torum  catalogus ,  a  Japheto  fanCtiffimi 

Noah  filio  ad  an.  dom.  1557.  Gip- 

Written  whilft 

2.  A  bundle  of  things  worth  knowing . 

3.  The  writers  from  Elias. 

4.  The  writers  from  Berth  old. 

5.  Additions  to  Trithemius. 

6.  German  collections. 

7 .  French  collections. 

8.  Englifh  collections. 

9.  Catalogue  of  generals. 


R  K  S. 

pefwici  in  Anglia,  1548,  per  Jo- 
annem  Overton,.  4to.  Bafil..  1557,, 
1559,  fob 

9 

he  was  a  Papift. 

10.  Diverfe  writings  of  diver fe 
learned  men. 

1 1 .  The  fpiritual  war. 

12.  The  caftle  of  peace. 

13.  Sermons  for  children. 

14.  To  the  fynod  of  Hull. 

15.  Addition  to  Polaony  dor  us: 

1 6.  The  hiftory  of  patronage. 

17.  An 


(c)  Throne.  Bale  was  very  unfortunate  after  a  few  days  confinement,  the  fhip 
in  his  efcape  from  Ireland.  Firft  he  was  anchored  in  Dover  road,  where  he  was 
taken  by  a  Dutch  man  of  war,  and  robbed  again  feized  on  a  falfe  accufation.  After 
by  the  captain  of  all  his  efFedls.  Then,  his  arrival  in  Holland  he  was  kept  prifoner 
being  forced  by  frrefs  of  weather  into  St.  for  three  weeks,  and  at  length  obtained 
Ive’s  in  Cornwall,  he  was  confined  on  fuf-  ,  his  liberty  on  paying  £30.  Sec  his  Vocacyon^ 
picion  of  treafon.  Being  however  releafed  p.  40. 


Rymer’s  Foed. 
T.  xv.  p-  563. 
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17.  An  anfwer  to  certain  queftions. 

18.  The  ftory  of  Simon  the  Englifh- 
man. 

19.  The  ftory  of  Francis  Sinenjis . 
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20.  The  ftory  of  St.  Brocard. 

21.  A  commentary  on  Mantuan  s 
preface  to  his  Fafti. 


Written  after  he  had  renounced  Popery. 

In  Latin. 


1.  The  Heliades  of  the  Englifh. 

2 .  Notes  on  the  three  tomes  of  IV alden. 

3.  On  the  bundle  of  tares. 

4.  On  Polydore  de  rerum  inven- 
tionibus. 

5.  On  Teuton's  officina. 


6.  On  Capgrave's  catalogue, 

7 .  On  Barne's  lives  of  the  popes. 

8.  The  abls  of  the  popes  of  Rome. 

9.  Tranjlation  of  Thorp's  exami¬ 
nation. 


In  Englifh,  in  Verfe. 


1.  The  life  of  John  Baptift. 

2.  Of  John  Baptift' s  preaching. 

3.  Of  Chrift's  temptation. 

4.  Two  comedies  of  Chrift's  baptifm 
and  temptation. 

5.  A  comedy  of  Chrift  at  twelve 
years  old. 

6.  A  comedy  of  the  raiftng  of  La¬ 
zarus. 

7.  A  comedy  of  the  high -pri eft' s 
council. 

8 .  A  comedy  of  Simon  the  leper. 

9.  A  comedy  of  the  Lord's  f upper , 
and  waftoing  the  difciples '  feet. 

10.  Two  comedies  of  Chrift's  paf- 
fion. 

1.  A  commentary  on  the  apocalypfe. 

1.  Locuplelation  of  the  apocalypfe. 


11.  Two  comedies  of  Chrift's  burial 
and  refur  region. 

12.  A  poem  of  God's  promifes. 

13.  Againft  thofe  that  pervert  God's 
word. 

14.  Of  the  corrupting  of  God's  laws. 
t  5 .  Againft  carpers  and  traducers. 

16.  A  defence  of  king  John. 

17.  Of  king  Henry's  two  marriages. 

18.  Of popifh febls. 

1 9.  Of  popifh  treacheries. 

20.  Of  Thomas  Becket's  impoftures. 

2 1 .  The  image  of  love. 

22.  Pammachius'  tragedies ,  tranf- 
lated  into  Fnglifh. 

23.  Chriftian  fonnets . 

3.  IVickliffe's  war  with  the  papifts. 

4.  Sir  John  Oldcaftle's  trials. 

5.  An 


In  Endifli  Profe. 
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5.  An  apology  for  Bernes. 

6.  Defence  of  Grey  again  ft  Smith. 

7.  John  Lambert's  confeftion. 

8.  Ann  AJkew’ s  martyrdom. 

9.  Of  Luther’s  deceafe. 

10.  The  bifhop’s  Alcoran . 

11.  j The  man  of  Jin. 

12.  The  my  fiery  of  iniquity. 

13.  Againft  antichrifts. 

14.  Againft  Baal’s  priefts. 

1 5 .  Againft  the  clergy’s  Jingle  life. 

1 6 .  Difpatch  of  popifh  vows ,  and 
priefthood . 

17.  a  As  of  Eng  lifts  votaries . 

18.  0/  hereticks  indeed. 

1 9.  Againft  the  popifh  mafs . 


20.  drunkard’s  mafs. 

2 1 .  Againft  popifh  perfuaftcns. 

2  2 .  Againft  Standiftj  the  impoftor. 

23.  Againft  Bonner’s  articles. 

24.  Certain  dialogues. 

25.  To  Elizabeth,  the  king’s  daughter. 

26.  Againft  cuftomary  fw earing. 

27.  On  Mantuan  of  death. 

28.  yf  week  before  God. 

29.  Of  his  calling  to  a  bifhoprick. 

30.  0/  Leland’s  journal. 

31.  Eranjlation  of  Sebald  Heydenys 
apology. 

32.  T 'r (inflation  of  Gardiner’s  oration ± 
.i and  Bonner’s  epift. 
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EDWARD  HALL,  ™.v,r 

A  Lawyer  and  an  Hiftorian,  the  fon  of  John  Hall,  of  Northall 

in  Shropfhire.(rz) 

WAS  born  in  St.  Mildred’s  parifh,  in  the  city  of  London,  probably  Bale,  ix.  sj. 

in  the  laid  year  of  the  fifteenth  century.  From  Eaton  fchool  he  p;ts>73s 
was  fent,  in  1514,  to  King’s-college,  Cambridge,  where  he  continued 
till  he  became  a  junior  fellow,  and  then  removed  to  Oxford  on  account  ^th.  Oxon. 
of  the  lectures  founded  in  that  univerfity  by  cardinal  Wolfey.  [b)  How  Vol'L  col‘ 72 

lon°; 

O 


(a)  Sbropjhire.  This  John  Hall,  the 
father  of  our  hiflorian,  was  defeended  from 
Sir  Francis  van  Halle,  knight  of  the 
garter  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  which 
Sir  Francis  was  the  fon  of  Frederic  de 
Halle,  of  Halle  in  the  county  of  Tyrol, 
who  was  the  natural  fon  of  Alber,  king  of 


the  Romans,  and  archduke  of  Auftria. 
Ath.  Oxon.  ut  fupra. 

( b )  Wolfey.  Cardinal  Wolfey,  about  the 
year  1518,  founded  feveral  leeflures  at 
Oxford,  and  took  great  pains  to  procure 
able  profeflors  in  different  branches  of 
literature — “Oxford  (fays  Wood)  became 


as 
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long  he  continued  there,  or  whether  he  took  any  degree,  is  not 
Bp  Tanner,  known.  From  thence  he  went  to  London,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  fociety  of  Gray’s  inn.  Being  called  to  the  bar,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  common  lerjeants  of  the  city  of  London,  and  afterwards  under- 
fheriff.  In  1533  he  became  fummer-reader  of  Gray’s  inn,  and  about 
the  year  1540,  double-reader  in  Lent,  and  one  of  the  judges  in  the 
fheriff  s  court.  He  died  in  1547,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Bennet’s 
Sherhog.  He  had,  fays  the  Oxford  antiquary,  a  great  command  of 
his  tongue  and  pen.(c) 


/ 


WORKS. 

1.  The  union  of  the  two  noble  and  illujlrious  families  of  York  and  Lancajler. 
Lond.  1542.  It  was  continued  to  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  by  Grafton,  a 
printer,  from  Hall’s  manufcripts.  Lond.  1548.  fol.  1550. 


“  as  it  were  a  common  mart  for  all  that 
i(  would  come  to  hear  and  learn  :  and  all 
“  perfons,  that  pretended  to  ingenuity  or 
•“  curiofity,  efteemed  themfelves  not  coin- 
64  plete  unlefs  they  then  retired  to  Oxon, 
44  to  be  improved  by  thefe  lectures,  efpe- 
44  daily  thofe  of  the  Greek,  Rhetoric, 
44  and  the  Mathematics.  The  chief  per- 
44  fons  that  flocked-  to  Oxon,  were  thofe 
44  from  Cambridge,  efpecially  the  juniors 3 


“  and  among  them  was  this  Edward 
44  Halle.”  Yth.  Oxon.  ut  fupra. 

(r)  Pen.  Pits  gives  the  chara&er  of 
Edward  Hall  in  thefe  words — 44  Vir  in 
“  litteris  humanioribus  bene  eruditus,  et 
44  in  ftudiis  municipalium  Angliae  legum 
“  diu  multumque  uti  1  iter  verfatus.  Elo- 
“  quens  etiam  et  difertus.  Quibus  no- 
“  minibus  magnam  famam,  gratiam,  auc- 
c4  toritatem  flbi  conciliavit.  lb.  ut  fupra . 


K.  HEN.  VII I 
K.EDW.VI. 


Sir  WILLIAM  CAVENDISH, 

Defcended  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family. 


Biogr.  Brit.  \\  7 AS  born  about  the  year  1505,  the  fecond  fon  of  Thomas 
V  V  Cavendifh,  of  Cavendifh  in  Suffolk,  clerk  of  the  pipe  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Having  had  a  liberal  education,  he  was  taken 
into  the  family  of  the  great  cardinal  Wolfey,  whom  he  ferved  in  the 

capacity 
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capacity  of  gentleman-ufher  of  the  chamber,  when  that  fuperb  prelate 
maintained  the  dignity  of  a  prince.  In  1527  he  attended  his  mailer 
on  his  fplendid  embafly  to  France,  returned  with  him  to  England, 
and  was  one  of  the  few  who  continued  faithful  to  him  in  his  difgrace. 
Mr.  Cavendifh  was  with  him  when  he  died,  and  delayed  going  to 
court  till  he  had  performed  the  lail  duty  of  a  faithful  fervant,  by  feeing 
his  body  decently  interred.  The  king  was  fofar  from  dilapproving  his 
conduct,  that  he  immediately  took  him  into  his  houlhold,  made  him 
treafurer  of  his  chamber,  a  privy  counfellor,  and  afterwards  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  was  alfo  appointed  one 
of  the  commiffioners  for  taking  the  furrender  of  religious  houfes.  In 
1540  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  auditors  of  the  court  of  aug¬ 
mentations,  and  foon  after  obtained  a  grant  of  feveral  confiderable 
lordlhips  in  Hertfordshire.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  his  ellates 
were  much  increafed  by  royal  grants  in  feven  different  counties,  and 
he  appears  to  have  continued  in  high  favour  at  court  during  the  reign  of 
queen  Mary.  He  died  in  the  year  1557.  Sir  William  Cavendifh  was 
thrice  married.  His  third  wife,  by  whom  he  had  three  fons  and  as 
many  daughters,  was  a  lady  remarkable  in  hiflory  for  the  beauty  of  her 
perfon,  and  lingular  good  fortune. [a)  He  was  the  founder  of  Chatf- 
worth,  and  anceftor  of  the  dukes  of  Devonshire. 

W  O  R  K  S. 

( a )  Fortune.  This  lady  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Hardwick,  efq.  of  Hardwick 
in  Derbylhire.  She  firft  married  Robert 
Barley,  of  Barley  in  the  fame  county,  by 
whom  fhe  had  no  iflue.  After  continuing 
twelve  years  a  widow,  fhe  married  Mr. 

Cavendifh,  by  whom  fhe  had  fix  children, 
viz.  Henry,  who  fettled  at  Tutbury  in 
StafFordfhire ;  William,  anceftor  of  the 
dukes  of  Devonfhire  ;  Charles,  anceftor  of 
the  dukes  of  Newcaftle  ;  Frances,  who 
married  Sir  Henry  Pierpoint,  anceftor  of 
the  dukes  of  Kingftonj  Elizabeth,  who 


married  Charles  Stuart,  earl  of  Lenox, 
uncle  to  king  James  I.  and  Mary,  who 
married  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury. 

After  the  death  of  Sir  William,  being  a 
fecond  time  a  widow,  fhe  efpoufed  Sir 
William  Lowe,  captain  of  the  guard  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  who,  like  her  firfl  huf- 
band,  fettled  his  entire  fortune  upon  her. 
This  third  hufband  alfo  dying,  fhe  then 
married  George  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrews¬ 
bury,  one  of  the  greateft  lubjedts  in  the 
kingdom,  who  was  afterwards  intrufted 
with  the  cuftody  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots. 
F  Him 
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K. HEN. VIII 


Biogr.  Brit. 

Lives  of  Le- 
land,  Hearne, 
and  W ood, 
Oxf,  1772. 


WORKS. 

1.  2 '‘he  life  and  death  of  Cardinal  Wolf ey.  Lond.  1667.  Reprinted  under 
the  title  of.  Memoirs  of  the  great  favorite  Cardinal  Wolfey,  Sec.  1706. 

Him  fhe  alfo  furvived.  She  finifhed  all  in  Derbyfhire,  and  endowed  an  ho- 
Chatfworth,  and  built  likewife  the  mag-  fpital  at  Derby  for  the  maintenance  of 
nificent  feats  of  Hardwick  and  Oldcates,  twelve  poor  people. 


JOHN  LELAND, 

The  great  Englifh  Antiquary, 

WAS  born  in  London,  about  the  year  1507.  Having  loft  his 
parents  when  a  child,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a 
friend  and  patron  in  one  Mr.  Thomas  Miles,  (a)  who  placed  him  in 
St.  Paul’s  fchool,  of  which  the  grammarian  Lillyewas  mafter.  From 
that  fchool  he  was  fent  to  Chrifl’s  college,  Cambridge  3  whence, 
after  fome  years  refidence,  he  removed  to  All-Souls,  Oxford.  From 
Oxford  he  went  to  Paris,  chiefly  with  a  deflgn  to  ftudy  the  Greek 
language,  which,  at  that  time,  was  but  little  underftood  in  this 
kingdom. (<£)  On  his  return  to  England  he  took  orders,  and  was  foon 
appointed  chaplain  to  king  Henry  VIII.  who  alfo  gave  him  the 
rectory  of  Poppeling,  in  the  marfhes  of  Calais,  appointed  him  his 
librarian,  and  in  1533,  granted  to  him,  by  commiflion  under  the  great 
feal,  the  office  of  king’s  antiquary 3  an  office  never  born  by  any 
other  perfon,  before  or  lince.  By  this  commiflion  he  was  impowered 

to 

(a)  Miles.  In  his  Encomia  (fee  the  ca-  fchools,  owing  partly  to  an  opinion,  that 
talogue  of  his  works)  the  reader  will  find  fuch  prophane  learning  might  be  of  dif¬ 
an  elegant  copy  of  Latin  verfes,  exprellive  fervice  to  chriftianity — Cave  a  Greeds ,  ne 
of  his  gratitude  to  this  benefactor.  fas  hareticus ,  was  a  maxim  in  thofe  days  of 

{b)  Kingdom.  It  is  certain  the  Greek  ignorance  and  fuperfrition. 
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I  • 

to  fearch  for  ancient  writings  in  all  the  libraries  of  colleges,  abbeys, 
priories,  &c.  in  his  majefty’s  dominions.  We  are  told  by  his  lad: 
biographer,  that  he  renounced  popery  foon  after  his  return  to-  ibid. 
England  ;  but  he  quotes  no  authority. (c)  Be  this  as  it  may,  in  1536, 
he  obtained  a  difpenfation  to  keep  a  curate  at  Poppeling,  and  let  out 
on  his  journey  in  fearch  of  antiquities.  In  this  employment  he  fpent 
fix  years,  during  which  time  he  vilited  every  part  of  England  where 
monuments  of  antiquity  were  to  be  expected. 

After  his  return,  in  the  year  1542,  he  was  prefented  by  the  king  to 
the  rich  redtory  of  Hafeley  in  Oxfordlhire,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  gave  him  a  prebend  of  King’s-college,  now  Chrift’s  church,  in 
Oxford,  befides  that  of  eaft  and  weft  Knowle,  in  the  cathedral  of 
Salifbury.(//)  Being  thus  amply  provided  for,  he  retired  to  a  houfe 
of  his  own  in  the  parifti  of  St.  Michael  le  Querne  in  London,  where  he 
fpent  fix  years  more  in  digefting  the  materials  which  he  had  collected. 
King  Henry  VIII.  died  in  1547;  and  in  a  Ihort  time  after,  poor 
Leland  loft  his  fenfes.  He  was  at  firft  feized  with  a  deep  melancholy, 
which  was  fucceeded  by  a  total  deprivation  of  his  reafon.  In  this 
dreadful  ftate  he  continued  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1552,  when 
he  was  happily  releafed  by  death.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Michael  le  Querne,  which  was  deftroyed  by  the  fire  in  16 66. 

Mr.  Leland  is  remembered  as  a  man  of  great  learning,  an  univerfal 
linguift,  an  excellent  Latin  poet,  and  a  moft  indefatigable  and  lkillful 
antiquary,  (e) 

WORK  S. 


(r)  Authority.  The  writer  of  Leland’s 
life,  in  the  Biographla  Britannica ,  takes  no 
notice  of  his  having  changed  his  religion. 
Bifhop  Tanner  is  alfo  filent  on  this  head. 
Anthony  Wood  juft  mentions  it,  but  fays 
nothing  as  to  the  time  when.  Pits  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  he  wavered  in  his  faith, 
but  fays  it  was  near  the  end  of  his  life,  and 
afcribes  his  madnefs  to  this  caufe. — Una 


videlicet  cum  fide  labefadiata ,  lalefadfavit 
intelledlum ,  &c.  Pits,  p.  743. 

( d )  Salijbury.  Thofe  who  have  the 
curiofity  to  perufe  the  writings  of  this 
author,  will  find  him  frequently  acknow¬ 
ledging  his  obligations  to  his  royal  patron, 
particularly  in  his  poetical  compofitions. 

( e )  Antiquary.  On  the  death  of  Mr. 
Leland,  king  Edward  VI,  gave  all  his 

papers 
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i.  N tenia  in  mortem  'Them#  Viati  equitis  incomp arabilis.  Lond.  1542,  4to. 
et  curaTho.  Hearne,  in  Itiner.  vol.  2do.  Oxon.  17 11,  1745,  1770. 

I.  Genethliacon  illujiriftimi  Edverdi  principis  Cambria,  &c.  Lond.  1543,  4to. 
et  cum  notis  T.  Hearne,  Itiner.  vol.  ix.  Oxon.  1712,  1745,  1770. 

3.  Syllabus  et  interpretatio  antiquarum  diftionum ,  qua  pajjim  per  libellum ,  led  or i 
occurrunt.  Ibid. 

4.  After tio  inclytif  Arturii  regis  Britannia.  Lond.  1 544,  4to.  et  cura  Th. 
Hearne,  una  cum  Lelandi  Codrus.  Oxon.  1715.  Lond.  1770. 

5.  Elenchus  antiquorum  nominum .  Ibid. 

6.  Nani  a  in  mortem  equit.  Hen.  Duddekgi  Somarigani ,  Infulani ,  Verovicani. 
Lond.  8vo.  1545.  et  a  Th.  Hearne  in  Roffi  Warwic.  hift.  Oxon..  1715,  1745, 
in  Itin.  vol.  ii.  Ox.  1770. 

7.  Bononia  Gallo-majiyx  in  laudem  felicijf.  'uidoris  Henrici  viii.  carmen  elegiac. 
Lond  1545,  4to.  et  a  Th.  Hearne  colled.  Ox.  1715.  Lond.  1770. 

§.  K vuvfiov  Ac Tpa.  Cygnea  cantio.  Lond.  1545,  4to.  1558,  i2mo.  et  cum 
notis  Th.  Hearne,  Itiner.  vol.  ix.  Ox.  1712,  1745,  1770. 

9.  Commentarii  in  cygneam  cantionem  indicis  Britan,  antiq.  locuplet.  Ibid. 

10.  Laudatio  pads.  Lond.  1546,  4to.  et  a  Th.  Hearne  colled.  Ox.  1715.. 

Lond.  1770.  ■  -  .  .  r 

I I .  Strena  Henrico  viii.  oblata.  A  new-year's  gyfte  to  king  Henry  viii.  in  the 
yjth  year  of  his  raygne.  Lond.  1546,  4to.  iterum  cum  comment.  J.  Bale. 

Lond. 

Sir  William  Cecil,  and  others,  which  at 
laft  fortunately  came  into  the  pofleffion  of 
Sir  John  Cotton.  Thefe  manuferipts  were 
of  great  ufe  to  all  our  fubfequent  anti¬ 
quarians,  particularly  Camden,  Sir  William 
Dugdale,  Stowe,  Lambard,  Dr.  Eatteley, 
Ant.  Wood,  Szc. 

There  is  a  fine  print  of  Leland,  en¬ 
graved  by  Grignion  from  his  buff  at  All- 
Souls  college,  prefixt  to  his  life  lately 
publifhed.  Mr.  Granger  thinks  there  is 
no  reafon  to  believe  it  original. 


papers  to  Sir  John  Cheeke,  his  tutor  and 
Latin  fecretary  of  flate.  The  king  dying, 
and  Sir  John  being  obliged  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  he  gave  four  folio  volumes  of 
Leland’s  colledions  to  Humphrey  Purefoy, 
efq.  which,  in  1612,  were  by  his  fon  given 
to  William  Burton,  author  of  the  hiftory 
of  Leicefterlhire.  This  gentleman  alfo 
became  poffefled  of  the  Itinerary  in  8  vol. 
fob  which,  in  1632,  he  depofited  in  the 
Bodleian  library.  Many  other  of  Leland’s 
manuferipts,  after  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Cheeke,  fell  into  the  hands  of  lord  Paget, 
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Lond.  1549,  8vo.  a  Th.  Hearne  in  Itin.  vol.  i. — InR.  Brooke’s  Difcovery  of 
Errors — Weever’s  Fun.  Mon. — Lives  ofLeland,  Hearne,  and  Wood.  Ox.  177  2. 

1 2.  Principum  ac  illuftrittm  aliquot  et  eruditorum  in  Anglia  virorum  encomia ,  &c. 

Load.  1589,  4to.  et  a  Tho.  Hearne  in  collect.  Ox.  1715.  Lond.  1770.. 

13.  Comment ar ii  de  fcriptoribus  Britannicis.  Ox.  1709.  2  vol.  8vo. 

14.  An  Itinerary,  throughout  mofi  part  of  England  and  Wales ,  a  Th.  Hearne,  Ox.. 

1710.  feq.  an.  9  vol.  8vo.  1745,  1770. 

15.  Collectanea  de  rebus  Rritanicis}  a  Th.  Hearne,  6  vol.  8vo.  Ox.  1717. 

Lond.  1770. 

16.  Codr  us,  free  laus  et  defenfio  Gallofredi  Arturii  Monumetenfis,  &c^ 

17.  Collehlanea  de  Britannia,  ejusque  populis  et  moribus ,  defumpta  ex.  antiquis: 
et  recentiorib.  autorib.  MS.  Cotton.  Jul.  c.  6. 

Bale  and  Pits  have  favoured  us  with  the  titles  of  feveral  other  works 
afcribed  to  this  author  ;  but  we  have  no  proof  of  their  having  ever  exifted. 

JOHN  R  H  E  S  E,  K.  EDW.vr. 

Or  Ap-rise,  or  Prise, 


WAS  born  in  Wales,  about  the  beginning  of  the  Rxteenth  Bale,  ix. 47. 

century,  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  in  that  princi¬ 
pality.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  but  in  what  hall  or  college  is  pits,  P.  37s. 
uncertain  :  probably  in  the  ancient  hoRel  now  called  Pembroke. 

r  ^  Ath,  Oxon. 

college,  in  which  feveral  of  his  name  were  educated  about  this  period.  Voi.i.  col.  8*a. 
In  1534  he  was  admitted  batchelor  of  civil  law.  Patronifed  by 
William  earl  of  Pembroke,  he  purfued  his  Rudies  with  alacrity,  and 
became  eminently  learned,  particularly  in  the  hi  Rory  and  antiquities  of  BibiTannel'5 
his  own  country.  The  Oxford  antiquary  fays,  in  the  year  154 6, (a) 

that 


(a)  1546.  It  is  well  known  that  Ed-  1547*  This  date  therefore  of  1546 
ward  Seymour,  earl  of  Hertford,  and  after-  appears  a  palpable  blunder.  But  Henry 
wards  duke  of  Somerfet,  became  pro-  VIII.  died  in  January,  1546-7,  according 
tedtor  on  the  acceffion  of  Edward  VI.  who  to  the  old  fool  ilh  way  of  beginning  the 
fucceeded  his  father  Henry  VIII.  Now  year;  and  thefe  knights  were,  I  fuppofe, 
Henry  is  generally  known  to  have  died  in  created  in  March,  1546-7. 
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that  he  with  many  others  was  knighted  by  Edward  lord  protestor  of 
England,  and  that  he  died  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary.  Pits  gives 
him  the  character  of  a  learned  and  elegant  writer. 

WORK  S. 

1.  Fides  hiftoria  Britannia ,  contra  Polyd.  Virgtlium,  MS.  Cotton.  Titus, 
F.  iii. 

2.  Defenfio  regis  Arthuri. 

3.  Hifloria  Britannic  a  defenfio  ...  1573. 

4.  Cambria  defcriptio.  Corrected  and  augmented  by  Humph.  Lhuyd; 
tranflated  into  Engliih  by  David  Powel  ....  1584.  „  Oxon.  1663,  4to. 


K.  EDW.VI. 
Q.  MARY. 


GEORGE  LILYE, 

The  fon  of  the  celebrated  Grammarian, 


Ath.  Oxon.  T  T AS  born  in  London,  and  educated  in  Magdalen  college,  Oxford. 

V  V  He  left  the  univeriity  without  a  degree,  and  travelled  to  Rome, 
Bai.  ix.  68.  where,  under  the  protection  of  cardinal  Pole,  he  was  diftinguifhed 
Pits,  p.740.  for  his  learning  and  abilities.  After  his  return  to  England,  in  1556 
Bp.  Tanner,  foe  was  collated  to  the  prebend  of  Kentiih-town  in  the  cathedral  of 

p.  481.  r 

St.  Paul’s,  and  in  the  following  year  was  made  a  canon  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  being  then  domeftic  chaplain  to  cardinal  Pole.(rz)  He  died  in 
the  year  1559,  and  was  buried,  as  Wood  fuppofes,  near  the  body  of 
his  father,  in  St.  Paul’s  church-yard.  Pits  fays  that  he  imitated  his 
father  almoft  in  every  thing ;  that  he  was  an  excellent  rhetorician  ? 
hiftorian,  cofmographer,  and  that  his  Latin  Ryle  was  peculiarly 
learned  and  elegant. 

WORK  S. 


(a)  Pole.  I  ufe  bifhop  Tanner’s  words 
in  calling  him  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s, 
and  a  canon  of  Canterbury.  Anthony 
Wood,  on  the  contrary,  fays,  canon  of 


St.  Paul’s,  and  prebendary  of  Canterbury. 
If,  with  propriety,  they  are  called  canons 
of  collegiate  churches  only,  the  term  is 
squally  mifapplied  by  both  writers. 
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WORKS. 

1.  Anglorum  regum  chronices  epitome.  Venet.  1548,  4to.  Francof.  1565, 
4to.  Bafil.  1577. .  .  .  1560. 

2.  Lancajlri*  et  Eboracenfis  de  regno  contentiones.  Printed  at  the  end  of  the 
former.  Francof.  1 565. 

3.  Region  Anglia  genealogia,  lib.  i. 

4.  Elogia  virorum  illuftrium ,  lib.  i. 

5 .  tabula  Britannia  graphice  depill  a. 

6.  Catalogue  C.-efarum  et  pontificum  Romanorum. 

7.  Vita  Joh.Fifheriy  epifc,  Roffen.  Wharton,  fpec.  error. 


JOHN  TWYNE,  ,  . ^ 

A  learned  Antiquarian,  the  fon  of  William  Twyne,  who  was  the  great- 
grandfon  of  Sir  Brian  Twyne,  of  Long-parifh  in  Hampfliire. 


HE  was  born  at  Bolingdon  in  that  county,  and  educated  in  New-  Ath.  Oxon. 

inn  at  Oxford ;  where,  ftudying  the  civil  law,  he  was  ad-  VoUcol*aoa 
mitted  bachelor  in  that  faculty  in  the  year  1524.  After  he  left  the 
univerf  ty  he  became  fupreme  moderator  of  the  free-fchool  at  Can¬ 
terbury,  and  in  1533  was  elected  mayor  of  that  city.(rz)  The  fchool  bp.  Tanner, 
at  Canterbury  being  then  in  conliderable  repute,  Mr.  Twyne  acquired  p’ 7291 
a  fortune  fufficient  to  enable  him  to  purchafe  lands  at  Prefton  and 
Hardacre  in  Kent,  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  pofterity.  He  died 
in  the  year  1581,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of 
St.  Paul  in  the  city  above  mentioned.  He  was  reputed  a  good  clalfic 

fcholar. 


[a)  Religion /,  fays  bilhop  Tanner,  pon- 
tificice  videtur  addict  ijjbnus  \  in  collect  aneis 
enim ,  p.  6.  Henricum  v iii ;  et  p..  71,  Ma- 
thaum  Parker um  j  p.  168,  Foxum  non  minus 
acerbe  qua?n  injujle  confpurcavit.  In  vifitatione 


ecclefue  cathed.  Cantuar,  A.  1560.  Mr. 
Twyne,  fchoolmafter,  was  ordered  to 
abftain  from  riot  and  drunkennefs,  and 
not  to  intermeddle  with  any  public  office 
in  the  town.  Bill.  p.  729. 
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Engl. hill.  lib. 
vol.  i.  p.  S. 


•Q.  ELIZ. 


Pits,  p.  780. 


Ath.  Oxon. 
Vol.i.  col. 2X4. 


Tan.  Eibl. 
p.  ^80. 


Strype,  Eliz. 
.56. 
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fcholar,  and  an  induftrious  and  intelligent  antiquarian.  Camden 
calls  him  a  learned  old  man.  Bifhop  Nicolfon  confiders  him  as  a 
perfon  of  extraordinary  knowledge  in  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of 
this  kingdom  ;  and  Leland,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  extolls  him 
highly  in  his  Encomia . 

WORKS. 

1.  De  rebus  Albionicis ,  Britannicis  atque  Anglicis  comment ariorum  lib.  duo. 
Lond.  1590,  8 vo. 

2.  Collectanea  varia  ad  antiquit ates  Britan,  fp eft antia.  MS.  inbibl.  C.  C.  C. 
Oxon.  vol.  l  Twyne,  iii. 


NICHOLAS  H A RPSFKLD, 

A  Civilian,  Pried:,  and  Church-Hiftorian, 

WAS  born  in  London,  and  educated  at  Winchefler  fchool ;  from 
whence  he  was  fent  to  New  college  in  Oxford,  of  which  in  the 
year  1536  he  was  admitted  fellow,  being  at  that  time  an  affiduous  flu- 
dent  of  the  civil  law.  In  1 543  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  that 
faculty,  and  the  year  following  was  admitted  principal  of  Whitehall, 
an  ancient  holfel  where  now  ftands  Jefus  college.  In  1546  he  was 
appointed  regius  profeffor  of  Greek. (a)  In  1553  he  quitted  his 
fellowlhip,  took  the  degree  of  dodtor  of  civil  law,  and,  fettling  in 
London,  had  confiderable  practice  in  the  court  of  Arches.  In  1554 
he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s, 
and  alfo  admitted  to  the  living  of  Layndon.  In  1558  he  was  pro¬ 
locutor  for  the  province  of  Canterbury  in  convocation,  and  after  the 
acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  appointed  one  of  the  feven  popilh 

difputants. 


(a)  Greek.  Pits  fays  that  in  the  year  1 550,  in  the  reign  ofEdwarJVI.  h;went 
into  voluntary  exile  for  confcience  fake. 
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difputants ;  but  denying  the  queen’s  fupremacy,  he  was  committed 
to  prifon,  where,  after  twenty-three  years  confinement,  he  expired 
in  1583.^)  According  to  his  biographer  Pits,  his  learning  was 
univerfal,  and  his  moral  character  without  a  blemifh. 

g  1  *  {  . 

WORKS. 

1 .  Dialogi  fex  contra  fummi  pontificatus ,  monajlica  vita,  fan  Riorum  facrorum 
imaginum ,  oppugnatores  et  pfeudo-martyres.  Antverp.  1566,  1573,  4to.  Pub- 
lifhed  under  the  name  of  Alan  Cope,  Plarpsfeld  being  in  prifon,  and  appre- 
henfive  of  worfe  punifhment.  At  the  end  of  the  book  are  thefe  initials ; 
A.  H.  L.  N.  H.  E.  V.  E.  A.  C.  which  are  thus  interpreted  by  Pits  ;  A udior 
tiujus  L ibri  'Nicolaus  Yiarpesfeldus :  JxdiditVero  E um  Manus  Copus. 

2.  Hiftoria  Anglicana  ecclejiafiica .  Duaci,  1622.  The  original  manufeript 
is  in  the  Cott.  lib.  Vitek  C.  ix.  12.  in  which  are  many  paffages  not  in  the 
printed  book,  fuppofed  to  have  been  expunged  by  the  licenfer.  Wood  gives 
it  the  character  of  a  learned  and  laborious  performance.  As  it  was  written 
purpofely  againjl  the  Reformation,  it  cannot  be  fufpeffed  of  impartiality.  It  is 
befides  an  inaccurate  and  immethodical  performance. 

3.  Hijloria  harefis  Wicleviana.  Publifhed  at  the  end  of  the  foregoing,  and 
in  the  Lambeth  library. 

Befides  feveral  other  things  in  manufeript. 

G  JOHN 


(£)  1583.  This  circumftance  of  his 
confinement,  and  indeed  almoft  every  other 
circumftance  of  his  life,  is  tranfiated  from 
his  cotemporary  Pits.  But  bifhop  Nicol- 
fon  [Hijl.  lib.  partn.  cap.  \.)  denies  his 
ever  having  been  at  all  imprifoned  :  “  fo 
“  far  from  it,  (fays  he)  that  archbifhop  Par- 
“  ker  took  him  into  his  own  particular 
“  care,  and  gave  him  all  the  afliftance  he 
“  could  wifh  for,  in  compiling  what  he 
“  calls  his  ecclefiaftical  hiftory.”  This 


however  proves  only  the  humanity  of  the 
archbifhop,  into  whofe  cuftody  he  was 
committed.  Bifhop  Tanner  relates  the 
matter  thus — cc  Cujlodia  mandat  us  fuit,  adeo 
“  libera  tamen ,  ut  Jludiis  operam  daret  nan 
<c  minus  fedulam ;  labori  etiam  et  ingemo 
<c  favens  eruditiffimus  praful  AI.  P arkerjis : 
“  omnium  fedis  fua  regijlrdrum  c opium  ei 
(i  fecit,  quorum  opera  adjutus  hijlonam  fuattt 
“  ecclejiajiicam  cont exult. 
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JOHN  FOX, 

The  MartyrologiR, 

Biogr.  Bnt.  IT  T  AS  born  at  BoRon  in  Lincolnlhire,  in  the  year  1517.  At  the 
His  Life.pre-  V  V  age  of  fixteen  he  was  entered  a  Rudent  of  Brazen-nofe 

flxtto  his  Afls  ° 

and  Mon.  ed.  college  in  Oxford.  In  1543  he  proceeded  mailer  of  arts,  and  was 
Ath.  oxon  chofen  fellow  of  Magdalen  college.  He  difcovered  an  early  genius 
Voi.i.coi.230.  for  p0etry,  and  wrote  feveral  Latin  comedies ,  the  fubje&s  taken 
from  fcripture,  which  his  fon  allures  us  were  written  in  an  elegant 
Ryle.  Forfaking  the  Mufes,  he  now  applied  himfelf  with  uncommon 
affiduity  to  the  Rudy  of  divinity,  particularly  church-hiRory ;  and, 
difcovering  a  premature  propenfity  to  the  dodtrine  of  reformation,  he 
I^ife,  utfupra.  was  expelled  the  college  as  an  heretic.  His  diRrefs  on  this  occalion 
was  very  great ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  he  found  an  afylum  in  the 
houfe  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Warwicklhire,  who  employed  him  as 
a  tutor  to  his  children.  Here  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of 
Coventry.  Sir  Thomas’s  children  being  now  grown  up,  after  reliding 
a  Ihort  time  with  his  wife’s  father,  he  came  to  London,  where  finding 
no  immediate  means  of  fubfifience,  he  was  reduced  to  the  utmoR 
degree  of  want ;  but  was,  at  length,  miraculoully  relieved,  {a)  and 
fcon  after  taken  into  the  family  of  the  duchefs  of  Richmond,  as  tutor 
to  the  earl  of  Surrey’s  children,  who,  when  their  father  was  fent  to 
the  tower,  were  committed  to  her  care.  In  this  family  he  lived,  at 
Rvegate  in  Surrey,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
the  entire  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  part  of  that  of  queen  Mary : 

but 

(a)  Relieved .  This  miraculous  relief,  ding  him  be  of  good  chear,  put  a  fum  of 
as  related  by  his  fon,  is  in  fubftance  as  money  into  his  hand,  telling  him  at  the 
follows.  As  he  was  one  day  fitting  in  St.  fame  time  that,  in  a  few  days,  new  hopes 
Paul’s  church,  emaciated  with  hunger,  a  were  at  hand.  He  was  foon  after  era- 
ftranger  accofted  him  familiarly,  and,  bid-  ployed  by  the  duchefs  of  Richmond. 
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but  at  length,  perfecuted  by  his  implacable  enemy  bifhop  Gardiner, 
he  was  obliged  to  feek  refuge  abroad.  Bafil  in  Switzerland  was  the 
place  of  his  retreat,  where  he  fublifted  by  correcting  the  prefs.  On 
the  death  of  queen  Mary,  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  was 
gracioufly  received  by  his  former  pupil  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
retained  him  in  his  family  as  long  as  he  lived,  and  bequeathed  him  a 
penfion  at  his  death.  Mr.  fecretary  Cecil  alfo  obtained  for  him  the 
rectory  of  Shipton,  near  Salifbury  ;  and  we  are  affured  that  he  might 
have  had  conliderable  church  preferment,  had  it  had  not  been  for  his 
unwiliingnefs  to  fubfcribe  to  the  canons.  He  died  in  the  year  1587,  ^tii.  Oxon. 
in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  St.  Giles’s, 
Cripplegate.  He  was  a  man  of  great  induftry  and  confiderable  learn¬ 
ing  ;  a  zealous,  but  not  a  violent  reformer ;  a  nonconformity  but  not 
an  enemy  to  the  church  of  England.  He  left  two  fons ;  one  of  which 
was  bred  a  divine,  the  other  a  phylician. 

WORK  S. 

1.  A  panegyrick  on  the  queen,  in  Latin,  on  her  indulgence  of  fome 
divines.  Written  in  1564. 

I.  A  Latin  letter  to  the  queen,  in  behalf  of  two  Anabaptifts,  condemned  to 
be  burnt  j  but  without  effedt,  for  burnt  they  were.  O  Elizabeth!  Elizabeth! 

3.  Sy  Hog  if  icon  admonitio  ad  parli  amentum. 

4.  De  lapfs  per  errorem  in  ecclejiam  reflituendis. 

5.  A  Latin  tranflation  of  the  difpute  between  bifhops  Cranmer  and  Gar¬ 
diner,  about  the  eucharift.  This  he  wrote  at  Bafil  j  a  part  of  it  only  was 
printed. 

6.  De  cenfura,  feu  excommunicatione  ecclejiaftica,  &c.  Lond.  1551,  8vo. 

7.  Sermon ,  preached  at  St.  Paul’s  crofs.  Lond.  1570,  4to.  1609. 

8.  Tables  of  grammer.  Lond.  1552. 

9.  Articuli  five  aphorifmi  aliquot  Joh.  Wiclevi ,  &c. 

10.  Collect ane a  qu<edam  ex  Reginald!  Pecocki  epifc .  Ciceft.  opufculis  exuft is  con¬ 
ferva  ta>  &c. 

I I .  Opifiographia  ad  Oxonienfes. 


12.  Com - 
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12.  Commentarii  rerum  in  ecclefia  g  eft  arum.  Strafb.  1554,  8vo.  BafiL 

1559,  fol. 

13.  Locorum  communium  logicalium,  Sec.  Bafil.  1557,  4to. 

14.  Probationes  et  refolutiones  de  re  et  materie  facramenti  eucharifiicu  Lond. 

J563- 

15.  De  oliva  evangelic  a ;  concio  in  baptifmo  Juda  habit  a.  Lond.  1578. 

16.  De  Chrijlo  triumph  ante  a  comedy.  Lond.  1551,  1 579,  1607,  1672. 
Bafil.  1556. 

17.  Concerning  mans  election  to  falvation.  Lond.  1581,  8vo. 

1 8 .  Certain  notes  of  election,  added  to  Beza  his  treatife  of  predeftination.  Lond, 
1581,  8vo. 

19.  De  Chrijlo  gratis  juftificatione,  contra  Jefuit as.  Lond.  1583. 

20.  Difputatio  contra  Jefuitas,  Sec.  Rupell.  1585,  8vo. 

21.  Eicafmi ,  feu  meditationes  in  apocal.  Sec.  Lond.  1587.  fol. 

22.  Papa  confutatus.  Tranflated  by  Bell. 

23.  Brief  exhortation,  fruitful  and  meet  to  be  read  in  time  of  God's  vifitation,  Sec. 
Lond.  8 vo. 

24.  Afts  and  monuments  of  the  church,  &c.  commonly  called  Fox’s  Book  of 
Martyrs.  Lond.  1563,  fol.  1583,  4th  ed.  1632,  3  vol.  folio,  and  feveral 

times  reprinted  fince.  His  fails  are  not  always  to  be  depended  on,  and  he 

\  ■ 

often  lofes  his  temper  which,  confidering  the  fubjefl,  is  not  much  to  be 
wondered  at. 

He  likewife  tranflated  feveral  theological  pieces  from  the  Latin. 


QJSLIZ. 


JOHN  HOOKER,  alias  VO  WELL, 


Biogr.  Brit. 

Art.  Holms 
hed,  note  E . 


WAS  bom  in  Exeter,  about  the  year  1524,  the  fecond  fon  of 
Robert  Hooker,  who  in  1529  was  mayor  of  that  city.  He 
was  inftrudted  in  grammar  learning  by  Dr.  Moreman,  vicar  of 
Menhinit  in  Cornwall,  and  thence  removed  to  Oxford ;  but  to  what 
college  is  uncertain.  Having  left  the  univerfity,  he  travelled  to  Ger¬ 
many,  and  refided  fome  time  at  Cologn,  where  he  kept  exercifes 
in  law,  and  probably  graduated.  Thence  he  went  to  Strafburg, 

where 
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'  where  he  ftudied  divinity  under  the  famous  Peter  Martyr.  Pie  now 
returned  to  England,  and  foon  after  vifited  France,  intending  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Spain  and  Italy  ;  but  was  prevented  by  a  declaration  of  war. 
Returning  therefore  again  to  England,  he  fixed  his  residence  in  his 
native  city,  where,  having  married,  he  was  in  1554  elected  cham¬ 
berlain,  being  the  firfi:  perfon  who  held  that  office,  and  in  1571 
reprefen  ted  his  fellow  citizens  in  parliament.  He  died  in  the  year 
1601,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  at  Exeter. 

WORKS. 

1 .  Order  and  ufage  of  keeping  of  parliaments  in  Ireland.  Lond.  1572,  4to. 

2.  Id  he  events  of  comets  or  blazing  fars,  made  upon  the  fight  of  the  comet 
Eagonia ,  which  appeared  in  Nov.  and  Dec.  1577.  Lond.  8vo. 

3.  An  addition  to  the  chronicles  of  Ireland  from  1546  /0T568.  Lond.  1587, 
fol.  In  the  fecond  volume  of  Holinffied’s  chronicle. 

4.  Catalogue  of  the  bifhops  of  Exeter.  In  vol.  iii.  of  Holinfhed’s  chron.. 

5 .  A  defcription  of  the  city  of  Exeter ,  and  of  the  fondrie  a  faults  given  to  the: 
fame .  Holinfh.  chron.  vol.  iii. 

6.  A  tranfiation  from  the  Latin  into  Englifh  of  the  epiftle  of  St.  Auguftim 
to  Dardanus. 

7..  A  tranfiation  of  Erafmi  dctdlio  pr^efigiarum. 

8.  A  book  of  enfigns. 

9.  A  book  of  the  order  of  orphans. 

10.  A  pamphlet  of  the  government  of  the  city  of  Exeter. 

11.  Tranfiation  of  the  hiftory  of  the  conquefi;  of  Ireland  from  the  Latin 
of  Giraldus  Cambrenfis.  In  Holinfh.  chron.  vol.  ii. 

12.  Synopfs  chorographical ;  or  an  hijlorical  record  of  the  province  of  Devon , 
Never  printed.. 


\ 


JOHN 
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Strype's\ife 
of  Stow. 


JOHN  STOW, 

The  induttrious  Hiftorian,  fon  of  Thomas  Stow,  merchant-taylor, 
of  St.  Michael’s,  Cornhill,  in  London, 


WAS  born  about  the  year  1525.  Of  the  early  part  of  his  life  we 
know  very  little,  except  that  he  was  bred  to  his  father's 
bufinefs,(<2)  which  in  the  year  1560  he  relinquifhed,  devoting  himfelf 
entirely  to  the  ttudy  of  our  ancient  hiftorians,  chronicles,  annals, 
charters,  regitters,  and  records.  Of  thefe  he  made  a  conllderable 
collection,  travelling,  for  that  purpofe,  to  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  tranfcribing  fuch  manufcripts  as  he  could  not  purchafe. 
But  this  profeffion  of  an  antiquary  being  attended  with  no  prefent 
emolument,  he  was  obliged  for  fubfittence  to  return  to  his  trade.  It 
happened,  however,  that  his  talents  and  neceflities  were  made  known 
to  Dr.  Parker,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who,  being  himfelf  an 
antiquary,  encouraged  and  enabled  Mr.  Stow  to  profecute  his  darling 
ftudy.  In  thefe  times  of  perfecution,  though  Elizabeth  was  then 
upon  the  throne,  honeft  John  Stow  did  not  efcape  danger.  His  col¬ 
lection  of  popifh  records  were  deemed  caufe  of  fufpicion.  His  younger 
brother  Thomas  preferred  no  lefs  than  140  articles  againff  him  before 
the  ecclefiaftical  commiffion  ;  but  the  proof  being  infufficient,  he  was 
acquitted.  In  1 565  he  firft  publifhed  his  Summary  of  the  Chronicles 
of  England.  About  the  year  1584  he  began  his  Survey  of  London. 
In  1585  he  was  one  of  the  two  collectors  for  a  great  mutter  of  Lime- 
ttreet  ward :  in  the  fame  year  he  petitioned  the  corporation  of  Lon¬ 
don  to  beftow  on  him  the  benefit  of  two  freemen,  to  enable  him  to 
publifh  his  furvey;  and  in  1589  he  petitioned  again  for  a  penfion. 
Whether  he  fucceeded  is  not  known.  He  was  principally  concerned 


in 


(a)  Eufmcfs.  Speed,  his  brother  hiftorian,  was  alfo  a  taylor. 
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in  the  fecond  edition  of  Holinfhed’s  chronicle,  publifhed  in  1587. 
He  alfo  corrected,  and  twice  augmented,  Chaucer’s  works,  publifhed  in 
1561,  and  in  1 597.  His  furvey  of  London  was  firft  publifhed  in  1 598. 
To  thefe  laborious  works  he  would  gladly  have  added  his  large 
chronicle,  or  hiflory  of  England ;  but  he  lived  only  to  publifh  an 
abftraCt  of  it  under  the  title  of  Flores  Hijloriarum,  The  folio  volume, 
which  was  printed  after  his  death  with  the  title  of  Stow’s  Chronicle, 
was  taken  from  his  papers  by  Edmond  Howes. 

Having  thus  fpent  his  life  and  fortune  in  thefe  laborious  purfuits,  he 
was  at  laft  obliged  to  follicit  the  charitable  and  well-difpofed  for  relief. 
For  this  purpofe  king  James  I.  granted  him,  in  1603,  a  brief,  which  was 
renewed  in  1604,  authoring  him  to  colled;  in  churches  the  bene¬ 
factions  of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  died  in  April,  1605,  aged  80, 
and  was  buried  in  his  parifh-church  of  St.  Andrew’s  Underfhaft, 
where  his  widow  ereded  a  decent  monument  to  his  memory. (^) 
John  Stow  was  a  molt  indefatigable  antiquarian,  a  faithful  hiftorian* 
and  an  honeft  man. 

WORKS. 

1.  Summarie  of  Englifh  chronicles.  Lond.  1565.  often  reprinted  with  ad¬ 
ditions,  viz.  1570,  1575,  1590,  1607,,  1610,  1611,  1618.  An  abridge¬ 
ment,  in  1566,  1567,  1573,  1579,  1584,  1587,  1598,  1604. 

2.  Survay  of  London.  Lond.  1598,  1603,  4to.  1618,  4to.  1633,  fob 
By  Strype  in  1720,  2  vol.  fol.  1756.  On  this  furvey  are  founded  the  fub- 
fequent  hiftories  of  London  by  Hatton,  Seymour,  Maitland,  and  Noor- 
thouck. 

3.  Flores  hifioriarumy  or  annals  of  England.  Lond.  1600,  4to.  black 
letter. 

4.  Stow’s  chronicle.  Publifhed  from  his  papers  after  his  death  by  Edmond 
Howes.  Lond.  1615,  1631,  black  letter. 

5.  Notes  upon  Chaucer,  in  Speight’s  edition,  1597. 

6.  He  tranflated  into  Englilh,  Giraldus’  itinerary  of  Wales,  Afier  Meneven. 
Alured  Rieval.  Nic.  Trevet,  &c.  MSS. 

JOHN 

(/>)  There  is  a  half-fheet  print  of  Stow,  by  Vertue,  taken  from  the  bull  on  this 
monument.  Granger. 
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Mackenzie, 
Vol.  ii,  p.502. 


JOHN  L  E  S  L  Y, 

Bifhop  of  Rofs  in  Scotland,  the  fon  of  Gavin  Lefly,  an  eminent  lawyer. 


WAS  born  in  the  year  1526,  and  educated  at  the  univerfity  of 
Aberdeen;  of  which  diocefe  he  was  made  official,  when  but 
a  youth.  He  was  foon  after  created  dodtor  of  civil  and  canon  law ; 
but  being  peculiarly  addicted  to  the  Rudy  of  divinity,  he  took  orders, 
and  became  parfon  of  Ur.  3. 

When  the  Reformation  began  to  fpread  in  Scotland,  and  difputes 
about  religion  ran  high.  Dr.  Lefly,  in  1560,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  at 
Edinburgh  as  a  principal  advocate  for  the  Romifh  church,  (a)  and  was 
afterwards  deputed  by  the  chief  nobility,  of  that  religion,  to  condole 
with  queen  Mary  on  the  death  of  her  hufband,  the  king  of  France, 
and  to  invite  her  to  return  to  her  native  dominions.  Accordingly, 
after  a  fhort  refldence  with  her  majefty,  they  embarked  together  at 
Calais  in  1561,  and  landed  at  Leith.  She  immediately  made  him  one 
of  her  privy  council,  and  a  fenator  of  the  college  of  juftice.  In  1564 
he  was  made  abbot  of  Lundores,  and,  on  the  death  of  Sinclair,  was 
promoted  to  the  bifhoprick  of  Rofs. 

In  1568,  queen  Mary  having  fled  to  England  for  refuge,  and  being 
there  detained  a  prifoner,  queen  Elizabeth  appointed  certain  com- 
miffioners  at  York  to  examine  into  the  caufe  of  the  difpute  between 
Mary  and  her  fubjedts.  Thefe  commiflioners  were  met  by  others 

from 


(a)  Church.  Mackenzie  fays,  that  in 
1560  there  was  a  folemn  difpute  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  between  the  Reformers  and  Roman- 
catholics  ;  on  which  occafion  Dr.  Lefly  was 
a  principal  champion.  But  bifhop  Nicol- 
fon  ( Hiji .  lib.  cap.  ii.)  gives  us  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  idea  of  the  folemn  difputation.  His 


words  are  thefe — cc  John  Lefly  was  one  of 
tc  thofe  profeflors,  who,  in  1560,  were 
<c  convened  before  John  Knox  and  other 
“  of  the  new  difciplinarian  minifters,  who 
u  magifterially  required  them  to  give  an 
{<  account  of  their  faith,  in  prefence  of 
**  fotne  lords  of  the  congregation.” 

O  O 
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from  the  queen  of  Scots.  The  bifhop  of  Rofs  was  of  the  number, 
and  pleaded  the  caufe  of  his  royal  miftrefs  with  great  energy,  though 
without  fuccefs :  Elizabeth  had  no  intention  to  releafe  her.(^) 

Mary,  difappointed  in  her  expectations  from  the  conference  at 
York,  fent  the  bifhop  of  Rofs  embaffador  to  Elizabeth,  who  paid 
little  attention  to  his  complaints.  He  then  began  to  negotiate  a  mar¬ 
riage  between  his  royal  miftrefs  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ;  which 
negotiation,  it  is  well  known,  proved  fatal  to  the  duke,  and  was  the 
caufe  of  Lefty’s  being  fent  to  the  Tower.  In  1573  he  was  banifhed 
the  kingdom,  and  retired  to  Holland,  where  he  wrote  his  treatife 
entitled  Afflifti  animi  confolationes ,  &c.  for  the  confolation  of  the  captive 
queen,  (c)  The  two  following  years  he  fpent  in  fruitlefs  endeavours  to 
engage  the  powers  of  Europe  to  efpoufe  her  caufe.  His  lad  appli¬ 
cation  was  to  the  pope  j  but  the  power  of  the  heretic  Elizabeth  had 
no  lefs  weight  with  his  holinefs,  than  with  the  other  Roman-catholic 
princes  of  Europe.  Finding  all  his  perfonal  applications  ineffectual, 
he  had  recourfe  to  his  pen  in  queen  Mary’s  vindication  ;  but  Elizabeth’s 
ultima  ratio  regum  was  too  potent  for  all  his  arguments. 

Bifhop  Ledy,  during  his  exile,  was  made  coadjutor  to  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Rouen.  He  was  at  Bruftels  when  he  received  the  account 
of  queen  Mary’s  execution,  and  immediately  retired  to  the  convent 
of  Guirternberg  near  that  city,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1596.  He 
was  a  faithful  fervant  to  his  miftrefs,  and  a  learned  and  judicious 
hi  dorian,  (d) 

WORK  S. 


( b )  Her.  Queen  Elizabeth’s  treatment 
of  the  queen  of  Scots  was  inhuman,  unjuft, 
tyrannical.  “  There  was  between  them 

(fays  Camden,  in  his  Hift.  of  Eliz. 
“  p.  1 17.)  a  womanifh  emulation,  where- 
“  with  that  fex  is  much  tranfported.” 

(c)  £hieen.  This  I  have  afterted  from 
Mackenzie ;  but  he  was  certainly  mif- 
takcn  :  the  book  is  dedicated  to  his  queen, 


and  was  written  in  the  Tower,  in  the  year 

x572, 

(d)  Hijiorians .  tc  John  Lefly,  though 
“  differing  from  us  in  religion,  is  worthy  to 
“  be  remembered  for  his  fidelity  to  the 
“  queen  his  miftrefs,  and  the  extra- 
“  ordinary  pains  he  took  to  procure  her 
“  liberty. — The  hiftory  of  his  country, 
u  from  the  beginning  of  the  nation  to  thefe 
H  44  laJft 
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.Ath.  Oxon. 
Vol.i.col.164. 


W  O  R  K  S. 

1.  Afflibli  animi  confolationes,  See.  Paris,  1 574,  8vo. 

2.  De  origine,  moribus,  et  geftis  Scotorum.  Rom.  1578,410. 

j.  De  titula  et  jure  fereniffim#  Marine  Scotorum  regin<e>  quo  regni  Anglic  fuc- 
ceffionem  fibijufie  vindicat.  Rhem.  1580,  4to.  In  French  the  fame  year,  and 
in  Englifh  in  1584. 

4.  Paranefis  ad  Anglos  et  Scot  os.  Rhem.  1580. 

5.  De  illujl.  feeminarum  in  republ.  adminifiranda,  Sec.  Rhemif.  1580,  4to. 

6.  Oratio  adreginam  Elizabethan  pro  libertate  impetranda.  Par.  1574,  8vo. 

7.  Parenefis  ad  nobilitatem  populumque  Scoticum.  Rom.  1578,  4to. 

8 .  An  account  of  his  proceedings  during  his  embaffy  in  England  from  1568  to  1572. 
Manufcript.  Oxon. 

9.  Apology  for  the  bifhop  of  Refs ,  concerning  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  Manufcript. 
Oxon. 

10.  Several  letters.  Manufcript. 

cc  laft  times,  doth  witnefs  both  his  learning  “  derftood  the  world  and  himfelf  too  well 
“  and  judgement.”  Bp.  Spotfwood ,  hiji.  u  to  be  fwayed  by  his  own  pailions,  or  the 

lib.  vi.  p.  442.  tc  groundlefs  reports  of  others.”  Bp. 

iC  Bifliop  Lefly  writes  like  a  perfon  of  Nicolfon,  Scot.  hiji.  lib.  cap.  1, 
quality  and  bufinefs,  and  one  that  un- 


HUMPHREY  LLUYD, 

Or  LloiDj  or  Lhuyd, 

A  celebrated  Antiquarian,  the  fon  of  Robert  Lluyd,  of  Denbigh  in 

Wales, 

WAS  educated  in  Brazen-nofe  college,  Oxford,  where  in  1 547 
he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  that  of  matter  in 
1551.  After  leaving  the  univerfity  he  fettled  at  Denbigh,  and  prac- 
tifed  phyfic,  living  moftly,  fays  Wood,  within  the  walls  of  the  cattle  5 

who 
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who  likewile  informs  me,  that  he  died  about  the  year  1570,  and  was 
buried  at  Whitchurch  near  Denbigh. (a) 

Mr.  Lluyd,  befides  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  antiquities  of 
his  country,  was  a  mufician,  an  orator,  a  philofopher,  and  a  polite 
gentleman.  Camden  calls  him,  “  a  learned  Briton,  who  for  know- 
“  ledge  in  antiquities  was  reputed  to  carry,  after  a  fort,  with  him,  all 
<*  the  credit  and  honour. (<£) 


WORKS. 

1 .  An  almanack  and  kalender ,  containing  the  day ,  hour,  and  minute  of  the  change 
of  the  moon  for  ever . 8  vo. 

2.  Commentarioli  Britannic a  defcriptionis  fragment  urn.  Dedicated  to  his  friend 
Ortelius,  of  Antwerp,  in  1568.  Col.  Arip.  1572.  Tranflated  by  Twyne, 
under  the  title  of,  The  Breviary  of  Britain.  Lond.  1573,  8vo. 

3.  De  Mona  Druidum  infula ,  antiquit ati  fua  reftituta..  In  an  epiftle  to  Or¬ 
telius.  Lond.  1543,  1570,  1573,  4to.  Alfo  at  the  end  of  Theatri  Qrteliu. 
Antw.  1592,  fol. 

4.  De  armament ario  Romano.  This,  with  the  foregoing,  is  printed  at  the 
end  of  Prife’s  Hiftori a  Britania  defenfio.  1 573. 

5.  Chronic  on  Wallin,  a  rege  Cadwalladero,  ufque  ad  an.  1294.  Manulcript* 
Cot.  lib.  Calig.  A.  6. 

6.  TraElatus  defcriptionis  maritimi  Scotia.  Delineated  by  himfelf.  Men¬ 
tioned  in  his  Epift.  de  Mona. 

7.  Anglia  tabula,  et  Cambria  ch or ographi a.  In  Ortelii  Theatro,  1569. 

He  tranflated  from  the  Latin  into  Engliih  —  Vajfai  judicium  ur inarum,  1 5  5 1  > 
1553,  8vo. — Caradoci  Lancarvanenjis ,  et  aliorum ,  hijloria  Cambria ,  publifhed 

by 


( a )  Denbigh.  In  a  manufcript  calendar 
belonging  to  Robert  Davies  of  Llanerth, 
was  the  following  note — Hujnphredus  Lloyd , 
armiger ,  units  alderman,  de  Denbigh ,  obiit 
21  Aug.  1568.  Bifhop  Tanner. 

( b )  Honour.  “  Perfons  of  greatefl  emi- 
<c  nence  in  this  fort  of  learning  (geography 
“  and  antiquity)  under  queen  Elizabeth, 
“  were  Humphrey  Lhuyd,  John  Twyne, 
4<  William  Harrifon,  and  William  Cam- 


“  den.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  born  at 
“  Denbigh,  where  he  afterwards  prac- 
<c  tifed  phyfic,  and  wrote  many  excellent 
“  treatifes.  He  was  an  intimate  acquaint- 
“  ance  of  Ortelius,  whom  he  adiflcd  in 
<c  the  edition  of  his  ancient  geography, 
“  furnifhing  him  with  maps  of  England 
“  and  Wales,”  &c.  Bp.  Nicolfon  s  biff. \ 
lib.  vol.  i.  p.  8. 
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Mackenz. 
Lives,  vol,  i 
p.  380. 
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by  Powel.  Lond.  1582,  1584,  4to.  Afterwards  by  Wynn,  Lond.  1697, 

3  vo.  —  Thefaurus  falutis ,  per  Pet.  Hifpanum.  * - Aphorifmata  Hippocratis ,  et 

fimmula  medicinarum  comp,  ex  Mefua  per  Jac.  de  Partibus  collegia.  Lond. 
1585,  8 vo. 


DAVID  CHAMBERS, 

A  Scotch  Hi  dorian,  Prieft,  and  Lawyer, 

II  TAS  born  in  the  fhire  of  Rofs,  about  the  year  1530,  and  edu- 
v  V  cated  in  the  univerflty  of  Aberdeen.  From  thence  he  went 
to  France  and  Italy,  where  he  continued  fome  time,  particularly  at 
Bologne,  where  in  1556  he  was  a  pupil  of  Marianus  Sozenus. 

After  his  return  to  Scotland  he  was  appointed,  by  queen  Mary, 
parfon  of  Suddy,  and  chancellor  of  Rofs.  He  was  foon  after  em¬ 
ployed  in  digefting  the  laws  of  Scotland,  and  was  principally  con¬ 
cerned  in  publifhing  the  adts  of  parliament  of  that  kingdom  by  au¬ 
thority  in  1566.  He  was  alfo  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  feflion, 
and  continued  her  majefty’s  faithful  fervant,  till  her  declining  for¬ 
tune  obliged  her  adherents  to  feek  refuge  in  other  kingdoms.  Cham¬ 
bers  went  firfl  to  Spain,  where  he  was  gracioufly  received  by  king 
Philip  3  and  thence  he  travelled  to  Paris,  where  he  was  no  lefs  kindly 
received  by  Charles  IX.  of  that  kingdom,  to  whom,  in  1572,  he  pre- 
fented  his  Hijlory  of  Scotland,  &c.  He  died  at  Paris  in  the  year  1592, 
much  regretted,  fays  Mackenzie,  by  all  that  knew  him.  His  writings 
were  chiefly  calculated  to  aflifl:  his  royal  miftrefs,  and  to  extol  the 
wifdom  of  the  Scotch  nation. 

WORK  S. 

1 .  Hifloire  abregee  de  tons  les  roys  de  France ,  Angleterre ,  et  Efcojfe ,  &c.  Par.  1572. 
a.  La  recherche  des  fingularitez  plus  remarkables  conccrnant  le  eftat  d’  Efcojfe . 
Par.  1579,  8vo. 


3.  Difcours 
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3.  Difcours  de  la  legitime  fuccejjion  des  femmes  aux  pojfejjions  de  leurs parens,  et  du 
government  des  princejfes  aux  empires  et  royaumes,  &c.  Par.  1579,  Bvo.  The 
defign  of  this  piece  was  to  prove  queen  Mary’s  right  to  the  crown  of 
England. 

WILLIAM  HARRISON,  w 

An  Hiftorian, 

WAS  born  in  London,  and  educated  at  Weftminfler  under  Biogr.  Brit. 

Art.  Holinlh* 

Mr.  Alexander  Nowell  :  thence  he  was  fent  to  Oxford,  but  noteD. 
to  what  college  is  uncertain.  He  all'o  redded  fome  time  at  Cam-  Ath.  oxon. 
bridge,  and  became  domeflic  chaplain  to  Sir  William  Brook,  knight, 
baron  of  Cobham,  warden  of  the  cinque  ports  ;  by  whom,  in  1558, 
he  was  prefented  to  the  redtory  of  Rad  winter  in  ElTex,  and  in  1 570 
was  admitted  to  the  adjacent  vicarage  of  Wimbifh.  He  died 

in  I593-ia) 

WORKS. 

i.  An  hiftorical  defcription  of  the  ijland  of  Britain.  Publifhed  in  Holinlhed’s 
chronicle.  Lond.  1577,  1587. 

2.  A  chronology,  &c.  Never  printed* 

(a)  1593.  Ant.  Wood  fays,  that  he  time  re£tor  of  Radwinter.  Probably  this 
finds  a  William  Harrifon  inftalled  canon  of  was  the  fame  perfon* 

Windfor  in  1586,  who  was  about  that 


ARTHUR  AGARD, 


Q,  ELIZ. 

K.  JAMES  I. 


A  famous  Antiquarian,  born  in  the  year  1 540,  at  Tofton  in 

Derbyfhire. 


HE  flu  died  the  law,  was  made  clerk  in  the  exchequer,  and,  at  B;ogr<Brit. 

the  age  of  thirty,  was  appointed  deputy  chamberlain  in  that  Nicoifon’s 
office  ;;  which  place  he  held  forty-live  years.  He  was  a  leading  mem-  p".  9’  208,'zi3 

ber 
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ber  of  the  celebrated  fociety-  of  Antiquarians,  and  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  mod;  of  the  learned  men  of  his 
time.  He  died  the  22d  of  Auguft,  1615,  and  was  buried  near  the 
chapter- door,  in  the  cloifler  of  Weilminfter  abbey. 

W  O  R  K  S. 

In  Hearne*s  collection  of  the  effays  written  by  the  members  of  the  Anti- 

»  * 

quarian  fociety,  thofe  compofed  by  Mr.  Agard  are, 

1.  Opinion,  touching  the  antiquity ,  power ,  order ,  manner ,  fiate,  perfons,  and. 
proceedings ,  of  the  high  court  of  parliament  in  England. 

1.  Of  what  antiquity  J hires  were  in  England. 

3.  On  the  dimenfions  of  the  lands  in  England. 

4.  The  authority ,  office,  and  privileges ,  of  heralds. 

5.  Of  the  antiquity  and  privileges  of  the  inns  of  court . 

6.  Of  the  diver  fity  of  names  of  this  ijland, 

7.  He  compofed  a  learned  treatife,  entitled  EraEtatus  de  ufu  et  obfcurioribus 
verbis  libri  de  Domefday.  A  manufcript  preferved  in  the  Cotton  library. 

He  left  many  other  valuable  manufcripts  in  the  office  to  which  he  belonged,, 
for  the  ufe  of  his  lucceffiors. 

\  f  »  » 

RICHARD  STAN  YH  UR  ST, 

An  Irifh  Hiftorian,  Poet,  and  Divine,  the  fon  of  James  Stany- 

hurft,  efq.  recorder  of  Dublin,  (a) 

WAS  born  in  that  city  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  entered  a  commoner  of  Univerfity-college  in 
Oxford,  in  the  year  1563.  Such  was  his  early  application  to  letters, 

that 

(tf)  Dublin.  James  Stanyhurft,  our  au-  liaments  in  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Eliza- 
thor’s  father,  was  fpeaker  of  the  Irifh  houfe  beth.  He  died  in  1573.  One  of  hisdaugh- 
of  commons  in  feveral  parliaments.  He  ters  was  married  to  the  father  of  archbifhop 
wrote  Pias  orationes — Ad  Corcagienfem  de-  Ufher,  who  confequently  was  nephew  to 
canum  epijlolas  plures — Three  fpeeches,  our  author, 
in  Englifh,  fpoken  at  the  opening  of  par- 
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that  when  he  had  but  two  years  Handing  in  the  univerfity,  he  wrote 
a  commentary  on  Porphyry,  by  which  he  acquired  confiderable 
reputation. (3)  After  taking  one  degree  in  arts  he  quitted  Oxford, 
and  became  a  ftudent  of  Furnival’s  inn  in  London,  where  he  applied 
diligently  to  the  law.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Lincoln’s  inn,  and 
continued  there  fome  time.  Fie  returned  afterwards  to  Ireland, 
where  he  married,  and  turned  Roman-catholic ;  fome  time  after  which 
he  went  abroad  ;  “  and  (fays  Ant. Wood)  in  France,  the  Low  Countries, 

“  and  other  nations,  he  became  famous  for  his  learning,  and  noted  to 
princes.”  After  the  death  of  his  wife  he  took  orders,  and  was  made 
chaplain  to  Albert,  archduke  of  Auftria,  at  Bruflels,  who  was  at  'ol‘ 
that  time  governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  He  died  at  Bruflels 
in  the  year  1 6 1 8 .  He  was  efleemed  an  excellent  theologift,  Grecian, 
philofopher,  hiftorian,  orator,  and  poet. 


WORKS. 

1.  Hanmnia,  feu  catena  dialettica  in  Porphyrium.  Lond.  1570,  1579,  fol. 

2.  De  rebus  in  Hibernia geft is,  lib.  iv. 

3.  Defcriptio  Hibernia.  In  Holinfhed’s  chron.  Lond.  1586,  fol. 

4.  De  vita  S.  Patricii  Hibernia  apoft.  lib.  ii.  Antw.  1587,  iamo. 

5.  Hebdomada  Mariana.  Antw.  1609,  8vo. 

6.  Hebdomada  Eucharijlica.  Duac.  1614.  8vo. 

7.  Brevis  pramunitio  pro  futura  concert atione  cum  Jacobo  Ujferio.  Douay, 
1615,  8vo. 

8.  The  principles  of  catholic  religion. 

9.  Poetical  conceits.  Lond.  1583.  In  Latin  and  Englifh. 

10.  Epitaphs.  He  tranflated  the  four  firft  books  of  Virgil’s  JEneis. 
Lond.  1583,  8vo.  to  which  are  added  the  four  firft  Pfalms  of  David:  they  are 
all  in  heroic  verfe,  without  rhyme. 

WILLIAM 

(b)  Reputation.  Edmund  Campion,  the  in  acacl.  nojira  tali  f amelia ,  eruditione ,  pro- 
Jefuit,  who  was  then  a  ftudent  of  St.John’s,  bit  ate  \  cujus  extrema  pueritia  cum  multis 
having  feen  this  book,  fpeaks  thus  of  the  laudabili  inaturitate  viris  certare  pojjit. 
author — Adirifice  Hiatus fum ,  efj'e  adolefcentcm 
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WILLIAM  CAMDEN, 

The  great  Antiquarian, 

WAS  born  in  London  in  the  year  155LOO  and  educated  ftrft  at 
Chrift’s  hofpital,  and  afterwards  at  St.  Paul’s  fchool.  From, 
thence  he  was  fent,  in  156 6,  to  Oxford,  and  entered  fervitor  of 
Magdalen  college ;  but  being  difappointed  of  a  demy’s  place,  he 
removed  to  Broad-gate  hall,  and,  fomewhat  more  than  two  years  after, 
to  Chrift-church,  where  he  was  lupported  by  his  kind  friend  and 
patron  Dr.  Thornton.  About  this  time  he  was  a  candidate  for  a 
fellowfhip  of  All-Souls,  but  loft  it  by  the  intrigues  of  the  papift 
party.  In  1570  he  fupplicated  the  regents  of  the  univerftty  to  be 
admitted  bachelor  of  arts  ;  but  in  this  he  alfo  mifearried.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  year  Mr.  Camden  came  to  London,  where  he  profecuted  his 
favorite  ftudy  of  antiquity,  under  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Goodman, 
dean  of  Weftminfter,  by  whole  intereft  he  was  made  fecond  mafter  of 
Weftminfter  fchool,  in  1575.  From  the  time  of  his  leaving  the 
univerftty  to  this  period,  he  took  feveral  journeys  to  different  parts 
of  England,  with  a  view  to  make  obfervations  and  colled:  materials  for 
his  Britannia ,  in  which  he  was  now  deeply  engaged.  In  1581  he 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  learned  preftdent  Briftbn,  who 
was  then  in  England,  and  in  1586  he  publifhed  the  firft  edition  of 
Britannia.  In  1593  he  fucceeded  to  the  head-mafterfhip  of  Weft¬ 
minfter  fchool,  on  the  refignation  of  Dr.  Grant.  In  1 397  he  pub¬ 
lifhed  his  Greek  grammar,  and  the  fame  year  was  made  Clarenceux 

king 

(a)  1551.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Old  Bailey.  His  mother  was  of  the  an- 
Litchfield  in  Staffordfhire,  who,  fettling  cient  family  of  Curwen,  of  Wirkington  in 
in  London,  became  a  member  of  the  com-  Cumberland.  See  Britan,  in  Cutnbr.  JVir - 
pany  of  painter-flainers,  and  lived  in  the  kingt. 


■) 
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king  at  arms.(^)  In  the  year  1600,  Mr.  Camden  made  a  tour  to  the 
north,  as  far  as  Carlifle,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir  Robert)  Cotton.  In  1606  began  his  correfpondence  with  the 
celebrated  prefident  de  Thou,  which  continued  to  the  death  of  that 
faithful  hiftorian.  In  the  following  year  he  published  his  laid:  edition 
of  the  Britannia ,  which  is  that  from  which  the  feveral  Englilh  tranf- 
lations  have  been  made ;  and  in  1608  he  began  to  digeft  his  materials 
for  a  hiftory  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  In  1609,  after  recover¬ 
ing  from  a  dangerous  illnefs,  he  retired  to  Chiflehurft  in  Kent,  where 
he  continued  to  fpend  the  fummer  months  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  The  firfi:  part  of  his  Annals  of  the  Queen  did  not  appear  till 
the  year  1615,  and  he  determined  that  the  fecond  volume  fhould  not 
be  publifhed  till  after  his  death. (c)  The  work  was  entirely  finifhed 
in  1617,  and  from  that  time  he  was  principally  employed  in  collect¬ 
ing  more  materials  for  the  farther  improvement  of  his  Britannia.  In 
1622,  being  now  upwards  of  feventy,  and  finding  his  health  decline 
apace,  he  determined  to  lofe  no  time  in  executing  his  defign  of  found¬ 
ing  an  hifiory-leCture  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. .  His  deed  of 

I  gift 


Ath,  Oxon. 
Vol.i.col.482, 


Bp.  Gibfon’s 
Life  of  Cam¬ 
den. 


(h)  Arms.  Mr.  Camden  obtained  this  (r)  Death.  The  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
extraordinary  preferment  by  means  of  his  beth  was  fo  recent  when  the  firft:  volume  of 
intimate  friend  Sir  Fulk  Grevile,  who  the  Annals  was  publifhed,  that  many  of  the 
requefted  it  of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  perfons  concerned,  or  their  immediate  de¬ 
lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  it  feems,  was  feendants,  were  ftill  living.  It  was  no 
offended  that  he  had  not  been  applied  to ;  wonder  therefore  that  the  honeft  hi- 
but  being  allured  by  Mr.  Camden,  that  it  ftorian  fhould  offend  thofe  whofe  actions 
was  entirely  a  thought  of  Sir  Fulk  Grevile,  would  not  bear  enquiry.  Some  of  his 
and  that  he  himfelf  was  no  lefs  furprifed  at  enemies  were  clamorous  and  troubleforne  ; 
his  promotion  than  his  lordfhip,  they  were  which  determined  him  not  to  publifh  the 
reconciled. — See  Bp-  Gibjbn s  life  of  Camden,  fecond  volume  during  his  life:  but,  that 
Mr.  Camden  was  not  only  patronifed  by  pofterity  might  be  in  no  danger  of  difap- 
the  treafurer,  but  being  honoured  with  his  pointment,  he  depofited  one  copy  in  the 
friendfhip,  was  confiderably  aflifted  in  his  Cotton  library,  and  tranfmitted  another  to 
fludies  by  the  ufe  of  the  library  and  con-  his  friend  Dupuy  at  Paris.  It  was  firfl. 
verfation  of  that  learned  ftatefman,  who  printed  at  Leyden  in  1625. 
was  himfelf  well  verfed  in  the  hiftory  and 
antiquities  of  this  kingdom.. 
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gift  was  accordingly  tranfmitted  by  his  friend  Mr.  Heather,  to  Mr. 
Gregory  Wheare,  who  was,  by  himfelf,  appointed  his  firfl  pro- 
feffor.  He  died  at  Chiflenurfl,  in  1623,  in  the  73d  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  with  great  folemnity  in  Weflminfler  abbey,  in 
the  fouth  ille,  where  a  monument  of  white  marble  was  eredted  to  his 
memory.  Camden  was  a  man  of  fmgular  modefly  and  integrity ; 
profoundly  learned  in  the  hiftory  and  antiquities  of  this  kingdom, 
and  a  judicious  and  confcientious  hitlorian.  He  was  reverenced  and 
efleemed  by  the  literati  of  all  nations,  and  will  be  ever  remembered 
as  an  honour  to  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  lived,  (d) 

WORK  S. 

1 .  Britannia,  five  florentijfmorum  regnorum  Anglic,  Scotia  Hibernia,  et  infu- 
larum  adjacentium  ex  intima  antiquitate  chorographica  defcriptio.  Lond.  1 5 86,  8 vo. 
It  was  feveral  times  reprinted.  The  laft  edition,  publifhed  by  the  author, 
was  in  1607.  Firfl  tranflated  into  Engl ifh  by  Dr.  Holland  in  1611,  fol. 
Reprinted  in  1636.  Bifhop  Gibfon’s  tranflation  was  firfl  publifhed  in  1695. 

2.  Grammatices  Graca  injlitutio  compendiaria.  Lond.  1597,  8 vo.  Very  often 
reprinted. 

3.  Anglica ,  Normannica ,  Hibernica ,  Cambrica ,  a  veteribus  defcripta ,  &C' 
plerique  nunc  in  lucem  editi  ex  bibliotheca  Gulielmi  Camdeni.  Francof.  1603,  fol. 

4.  Remains  of  a  greater  work  concerning  Britain,  &c.  Lond.  1605,  4to. 

5.  Annales  rerum  Anglicanarum  et  Hibernicarum  regnant e  Elizabetha  ad  annum 
falutis  1589.  Lond.  1615.  fol.  Francof.  1616,  8vo.  The  fecond  part  was 
firfl  printed  at  Leyden,  1625,  8vo.  Lond.  1627,  fol.  Leyden,  1639,  8vo. 
The  whole  publifhed  by  T.  Hearne,  in  1717. 

6.  Several  tra&s  in  Hearne’s  colle&ion  of  difcourfes,  &c. 

SIR 

{d)  Lived.  There  is  a  print  of  him  in  by  White.  In  painters’  hall  there  is  an 
Fuller’s  Holy  State ,  engraved  by  Marfball ;  original  pidlure  of  him.  Granger, 
another  prefixt  to  his  Remains ,  engraved 
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Sir  FRANCIS  VERE, 

The  fecond  fon  of  Geffrey  de  Vere,  a  branch  of  the  ancient  family 

of  that  name,  earls  of  Oxford,  (a) 

T  1ST  AS  born  in  the  year  1554.  -Concerning  his  education  we  are 
*  *  uninformed.  About  the  age  of  thirty-one  he  embarked,  with 
the  troops  fent  by  queen  Elizabeth,  under  the  command  of  the  earl 
of  Leicefter,  to  the  afliftance  of  the  Rates  of  Holland ;  in  which  fer- 
vice  his  courage  and  military  genius  became  immediately  confpicuous  : 
but  his  gallant  behaviour  in  the  defence  of  Berghen-op-Zoom,  in  the 
year  1588,  when  befieged  by  the  prince  of  Parma,  eftablifhed  his 
reputation.  After  the  fiege  was .  railed,  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  from  lord  Willoughby,  who  fucceeded  the  earl  of  Lei¬ 
cefter  in  the  command.  He  continued  in  the  fervice  of  the  Rates  till 
about  the  year  1595;  during  which  time,  namely,  in  1593,  he  was 
elected  member  of  parliament  for  Leominfter  in  Herefordfhire. 

The  famous  expedition  againft  Cadiz  being  refolved  upon.  Sir  Francis 
Vere  was  called  home,  and  appointed  to  a  principal  command  under 
the  earl  of  Effex.  The  fuccefs  of  this  enterprife  is  univerfally  known. 
In  1597  I  find  him  again  in  Holland,  prefent  at  the  battle  of  Turn- 
hout,  of  which  he  has  given  a  particular  defcription  in  his  Com¬ 
mentaries.  In  the  fame  year  he  embarked,  with  the  earl  of  Effex,  in 
the  expedition  to  the  Azores,  and  at  his  return  was  appointed  governor 
of  the  Briel  in  Holland,  with  the  command  of  the  Englifh  troops  in 
the  fervice  of  the  Rates.  In  1600  he  was  one  of  the  three  generals 
at  the  battle  of  Newport,  and  had  the  honour  of  having  the  victory 

univerfally 

(a)  Oxford.  Created  earls  of  Oxford  by  generations,  till  1703  :  an  honourable  cir- 
the  emprefs  Maud,  in  the  year  1137,  and  cumftance,  peculiar  to  this  family, 
continued  the  title  in  fucceffion  for  twenty 
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univerfally  aferibed  to  his  conduct  and  refolution.(^)  But  the  laft 
and  molt  glorious  achievement  of  his  life,  was  his  gallant  defence  of 
Offend,  with  about  1600  men  againff  an  army  of  12,000,  from  July 
1601,  until  March  1602,  when  he  refigned  the  government,  and 
returned  to  Holland. (V) 

Queen  Elizabeth  died  in  the  year  1603  ;  the  peaceful  James  acceded 
to  the  throne,  and  Sir  Francis  Vere,  with  all  the  heroes  of  his  time, 
Iheathed  his  fword.  He  died  in  1608,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  John’s  chapel  in  Weftminfler  abbey,  where  a 
fplendid  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory.  He  married  the 
daughter  of  — ■ — —  Dent,  a  citizen  of  London,  by  .whom  he  had 
three  fons  and  two  daughters,  none  of  which  furvived  him.  He  will 
ever  be  remembered  by  pofferity  as  one  of  our  greateff  heroes  of  our 
molt  heroic  age. 


W  O  R  K  S. 

1 .  The  commentaries  of  Sir  Francis  Vere ,  being  diverfe  pieces  of  fervice  'wherein 
be  had  command ;  written  by  himf elf  in  way  of  commentary.  Cambridge,  1657, 
fol.  It  is  elegantly  printed,  and  adorned  with  prints  of  Sir  Francis,  Sir 
Horace  Vere,  Sir  John  Ogle,  maps,  and  plans  of  battles,  &c. 


( b )  Refolution.  The  ftates  of  Holland, 
then  at  war  with  Spain,  inarched  their 
army  with  an  intention  to  befiege  Newport 
in  Flanders.  The  commanders  were,  count 
Erneft  of  Nafiau,  count  Solmes,  and  Sir 
.Francis  Vere.  The  Spaniards  marched 
to  intercept  them,  and  this  battle  enfued. 
Sir  Francis  was  {hot  firft  through  the  leg, 
and  then  through  the  fame  thigh;  not- 
.withftanding  which,  he  rallied  the  flying 
army,  and  led  them  on  to  victory.  The 
Spaniards  loft  120  enfigns,  and  moft  of 


their  foot  were  flain.  Queen  Elizabeth 
on  this  occafion  declared  him  the  worthiejl 
captain  of  her  time.  See  Letters  of  the  Sidney 
family ,  vol.  ii>  p.  104.  See  alfo.  Fere’s 
Comment,  p.  102. 

(c)  Holland.  For  an  account  of  the 
f  memorable  fiege  of  Oftend,  which  lafted 
above  three  years,  to  the  deftru&ion  of  the 
beft  troops  of  Holland,  Spain,  France, 
England,  Scotland,  and  Italy,  fee  Vere’s 
Commentaries,  with  the  Continuation  at 
the  end. 


/ 


SIR 
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Sir  ROGER  WILLIAMS,  Knt. 

A  brave  Officer  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

HE  was  the  fon  of  Thomas  Williams,  of  Penrofe  in  Monmouth- 
ffiire,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  probably  in  Brazen-nofe  college. 
After  leaving  the  univerfity,  he  became  a  foldier  of  fortune,  and  ferved 
under  the  duke  d’  Alva ;  but  in  the  year  1581,  I  find  him  in  the 
Engliffi  army  commanded  by  general  Norris  in  Friefland,  where, 
Camden  fays,  the  enemy’s  troops  were  defeated  by  Sir  Roger  Williams 
at  Northorn.(^)  In  1586  he  appears  again  in  the  army  commanded 
by  the  earl  of  Leicefter  in  Flanders.  When  the  prince  of  Parma 
laid  fiege  to  Venlo  in  Gelderland,  this  intrepid  Welshman,  with  one 
Skenk,  a  Frieflander,  undertook  to  pierce  through  the  enemy’s  camp 
at  midnight,  and  enter  the  town.  They  penetrated,  without  much 
difficulty,  as  far  as  the  prince  of  Parma’s  tent,  but  were  then  repulfed. 

The 


(a)  Northorn.  Wood  fays  he  was 
knighted  in  1586  ;  but  Camden  calls  him 
Sir  Roger  in  the  year  1581  3  and  proceeds 
to  relate  the  following  ftory — 44  How 
44  captain  Thomas,  a  captain  of  theEpirots, 
44  at  this  time  challenged  general  Norris  to 
“a  fingle  combat,  and  Sir  Roger  Williams, 
44  his  lieutenant,  accepted  the  challenge, 
44  (becaufe  he,  being  general,  might  not 
44  accept  it  by  the  law  of  arms)  I  know  not 
44  whether  it  be  worth  the  mentioning,  con- 
44  fidering  that,  after  they  had  tried  their 
“/kill  a  little  while  in  the  view  of  both 
44  armies,  and  neither  of  them  received  a 
44  wound,  they  drank  a  hearty  cup  toge- 
44  ther,  and  fo  parted  friends.” 

The  fame  judicious  hidorian,  from  this 


circumftatoce,  makes  an  obfervation  relative 
to  the  morals  of  our  anceftors,  which  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  in 
any  other  writer,  and  which  therefore 
deferves  notice.  44  The  Englifh  (fays  he) 
44  who  of  all  the  northern  nations  had 
44  been  till  now  the  mod:  moderate 
44  drinkers,  learned,  in  thefe  Netherland 
44  wars,  to  drown  themfelves  with  im- 
4<f  moderate  drinking,  and,  bv  drinking 
44  others  healths,  to  impair  their  own  j  and 
44  ever  fince,  the  vice  of  drunkennefs  hath  fo 
44  diffufed  itfelf  over  the  whole  nation,  that 
44  in  our  days  fird  it  was  fain  to  be  re- 
44  drained  by  fevere  laws.”  Camd.  Elijah. 
p.  263. 
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The  attempt  however  gained  them  great  reputation  in  the  army. 
What  other  military  exploits  he  performed,  I  know  not ;  but  it  is 
probable  he  continued  in  the  fervice  of  his  country  during  the  war  in 
the  Low-countries,  of  which  war  he  wrote  a  valuable  hidory.  He 
died  in  London  in  the  year  1595,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul’s, 
attended  to  his  grave  by  the  earl  of  Eflex,  and  other  officers  of 
didintdion.  “  He  might  (fays  Camden)  have  been  compared  with 
“  the  mod  famous  captains  of  our  age,  could  he  have  tempered  the 
t(  heat  of  his  warlike  fpirit  with  more  warinefs  and  prudent  dilcretion.” 
What  rank  he  attained  in  the  army,  I  cannot,  from  the  authors 
before  me,  determine.  Wood  calls  him  a  colonel.  From  his 
writings,  however,  which  are  highly  extolled  by  Camden,  he  appears 
to  have  been  a  man  of  drong  natural  parts,  and  found  judgement. 

WORKS. 

1.  The  aftions  of  the  Low-countries.  Firft  printed  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  and  in  1618,  4to. 

2.  A  brief  difcourfe  of  war.  Lond.  1590,  4to. 


Q.ELIZ. 
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JOHN  PITS 

The  Biographer, 


J 


AS  born  in  1 560,  at  Aulton  in  Hampffiire,  and  educated  at 
Wykeham’s  fchool,  near  Wincheder,  till  he  was  about 
Fits,  p.  817.  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  he  was  fent  to  New-college  in  Oxford,  and 
admitted  probationer  fellow.  Having  continued  in  that  univerlity 
not  quite  two  years,  he  left  the  kingdom  as  a  voluntary  Romiffi 
V0i.Uc0i.405.  exile,  and  retired  to  Doway  :  thence  he  went  to  the  Engliffi  college 
at  Rheims,  where  he  remained  about  a  year,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Rome,  where  he  continued  a  member  of  the  Engliffi  college  near 
feven  years,  and  was  made  a  pried.  In  1589  he  returned  to  Rheims, 

and 
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and  there,  daring  two  years,  taught  rhetoric  and  the  Greek  language. 

He  now  quitted  Rheims,  on  account  of  the  civil  war  in  France,  and 
retired  to  Pont  a  Mouffon  in  Loraine,  where  he  took  the  degrees  of 
mailer  of  arts  and  bachelor  in  divinity.  Hence  he  travelled  into  Ger-  Pus, 
many,  and  refided  a  year  and  a  half  at  Triers,  where  he  commenced 
licentiate  in  his  faculty.  From  Triers  he  vifited  feveral  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  in  Germany,  and  continuing  three  years  at  Ingolftadt  in 
Bavaria,  took  the  degree  of  dodtor  in  divinity.  Thence,  having 
made  the  tour  of  Italy,  he  returned  once  more  to  Loraine,  where  he 
was  patronifed  by  the  cardinal  of  that  duchy,  who  preferred  him  to  a 
canonry  of  Verdun  ;  and  about  two  years  after  he  became  confedor  to 
the  duchefs  of  Cleves,  daughter  to  the  duke  of  Loraine.  During 
the  leifure  he  enjoyed  in  this  employment,  he  wrote  the  lives  of  the 
kings,  bidiops,  apoflolical  men,  and  writers  of  England. [a) 

The  duke  of  Cleves  dying,  after  Pits  had  been  about  twelve  years 
confeffor  to  the  duchefs,  die  returned  to  Loraine,  attended  by  our 
author,  who  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Liverdun,  which,  with 
a  canonry  and  officialfhip,  he  enjoyed  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  died 
in  1616,  and  was  buried  in  the  collegiate  church.  Pits  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  fcholar,  and  not  an  inelegant  writer;  but  he  is  juffly 
accufed  of  ingratitude  to  Bale,  from  whom  he  borrowed  his  materials, 
without  acknowledgement.  He  quotes  Leland  with  great  familiarity, 
without  ever  having  feen  his  book  :  his  errors  are  innumerable,  (b)  and 
his  partiality  to  the  Romifh  writers  mod;  obvious ;  neverthelefs  we  are 
obliged  to  him  for  his  account  of  feveral  popifh  authors,  who  lived 
abroad  at  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation. 


WORKS. 


( a )  England.  The  laft  of  thefe,  namely, 
the  Writers,  was  publifhed  after  his  death. 
The  three  firft  remain  ftill  in  manufcript, 
among  the  archives  of  the  collegiate  church 
of  Liverdun, 


(b)  Innumerable.  The  Oxford  anti¬ 
quary  has  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains  to 
enumerate  his  miftakes.  Sec  Ath .  Oxen. 
vol.  i.  col.  406. 


; 
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WORKS. 

f.  De  legibtis,  traEl.  theologicus.  Trev.  1592. 

2.  De  beatitudine.  Ingolft.  1595. 

3.  De  peregrinatione,  lib.  vii.  DufTeld.  1604.  i2mo. 

4.  Relationvm  hifioricarum  de  rebus  Anglicanis  tomus  primus.  Paris,  1619, 
4to.  This  book  is  commonly  known  and  quoted  by  the  following  title, 
De  illujlribus  Anglia  fcriptoribus3  which  is  the  running  title  at  the  top  of 
the  page, 
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A  G  I  U  S 

AS  doubtlefs  a  native  of  Great-Britain ;  but  whether  of  England, 
Scotland,  or  Wales,  is  as  uncertain  as  it  is  immaterial. [a) 
He  was  born  towards  the  clofe  of  the  fourth  century,  and  probably 
-  educated  in  the  monaftery  of  Banchor,  in  Wales,(A)  of  which  he 
became  a  monk,  and  afterwards  abbot.  In  the  early  part  of  his 
life  he  went  over  to  France,  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  he  had  the 
infolence  to  promulgate  certain  opinions  fomewhat  different  from  thole 
of  the  infallible  church.  His  morals  being  irreproachable,  he  gained 
many  difciples  ;  and  the  dreadful  herefy  made  fo  rapid  aprogrefs,  that, 
for  the  falvation  of  fouls,  it  became  neceffary  for  the  pope  to  exert  his 
power.  Pelagius,  to  avoid  the  danger,  in  the  year  409,  paffed  over 
to  Sicily,  attended  by  his  friend  and  pupil  Celeftius.  I11411  they 
landed  in  Africa,  continued  fome  time  at  Hippo,  and  were  prefent  at 

the 

(a)  Immaterial ,  Mackenzie  labours  river  Dee,  a  few  miles  above  Chefter. 

hard  to  prove  this  herefiarch'  a  Scotr  his  Legi,  fays  Leland,  femel ,  iterum ,  atque  adeo 
arguments  however  are  by  no  means  fairs-  tertio ,  Pelagium  monachum  fuijfe  Bannacln- 
fadtory.  Leland,  who  was  a  much  better  renfem.  Erat  olim  Banachorus  ccenobium 
antiquarian,  fays  he  was  born  on  the  con-  mcnachorum  amplijjimum ,  juxta  ac  cclebra - 
lines  of  Wales — in  ipfts  Cambria  finibus ,  tijjimum ,  in  ripis  Deva  jluminis  fit  urn ,  plus 
quantum  ex  reconditis  antiquorum  fcriptorum  minus  quatuordecim  pajfuum  millrbus  fupra 
monumentis  intslligo ,  natus fuit.  Devam ,  qua  et  alias  Legionum  Urbs :  atque 

(b)  JVales.  One  of  Mackenzie’s  ar-  here  idea  refero ,  ire-  quis  putet  eo  aliquando 
guments  to  prove  that  Pelagius  was  not  hei  JletijJ'e  •  illud,  quo  nunc  Bannachorus , 
educated  in  the  monalfery  of  Bangor  is,  fedes  epifcopalis \  As  to  antiquity,  Dr.  Mac- 
that  in  his  time,  and  for  feveral  years  after,  kenzie  might  have  feerr,  in  Bede’s  HijL 
no  fuch  monaftery  exifted;  He  was  mif-  Angl.  cap.  2.  lib.  i i .  that  feveral  monks 
taken  :  that  there  was  in  the  fifth  century  of  this  monaftery  were  prefent  at  the  fynod 
no  fuch  monaftery  at  that  Bangor  which  fummoned  by  Auguftinus,  who  came  over 
is  now  an  epifcopal  fee,  is  very  true.  The  111596.  The  monks  of  this  convent  were 
ancient  convent  of  Banchor,  of  which  Pe-  upwards  of  2000  in  number,  as  I  learn 
jagius  was  a  monk,  was  fituated  .on  the  from  the-fame  venerable  inftorian. 


P  E 


Leland  tie 
Script.  Brit. 
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the  famous  conference  between  the  Catholics  and  Donatifts,  which 

* 

was  held  at  Carthage  in  412.  From  thence  they  travelled  to  Egypt, 
and  from  Egypt,  in  415,  to  Paleftine,  where  they  were  gracioufly 
received  by  John,  biihop  of  Jerufalem.  In  the  fame  year,  Pelagius  was 
cited  to  appear  before  a  council  of  feventeen  bifhops,  held  at  Diofpolis. 
They  were  fatisfied  with  his  creed,  and  abfolved  him  of  herefy.  The 
African  bifhops  however,  being  difpleafed  with  their  proceedings, 
appealed  to  the  Roman  pontiff :  he  firft'  approved,  and  afterwards 
condemned  the  opinions  of  Pelagius,  who,  with  his  pupil  Celeftius, 
was  publicly  excommunicated,  and  all  the  bifhops  who  refufed  to 
fubfcribe  the  condemnation  of  the  Pelagian  herefy  were  immediately 
deprived.  What  became  of  this  arch-heretic  after  this  period,  is 
entirely  unknown ;  but  it  feems  very  probable  that  he  retired  to 
Banchor,  and  died  abbot  of  that  monaftery.(e) 

Pelagius  was  a  man  of  exemplary  piety  and  virtue ;  but  an  orthodox 
devil  would  have  been  lefs  an  object  of  perfecution  in  the  opinion  of 
St.  Auilin,  the  emperor  Honorius,  and  Zozimus  the  pope.(y/) 


WORKS. 
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(f)  Monafery .  It  is  generally  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  Pelagius  left  England  in  the 
early  part  of  his  life  ;  nor  do  I  find  any  ac¬ 
count  of  his  vifiting  England  during  his 
troubles  abroad.  If  therefore  he  was  ever 
.abbot  of  Banchor,  it  muft  have  been  after 
his  excommunication.  Leland,  aflerting 
that  he  was  a  monk,  and  afterwards  abbot 
of  Banchor,  fays — nec  id  a  me  faftum  fine 
luculento  nojirorum  tefimonio. 

(d)  Pope.  Thofe  who  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  hiftory  of  the  Pelagian 
herefy,  may  poffibly  have  fome  curiofity  to 
know  what  were  thefe  horrible  opinions, 
which  raifed  fuch  combuftion  among  that 
meek,  that  charitable,  that  peaceful  body 
of  men,  called  Chriftian  Divines. 


Firjly  He  had  the  infolence  to  fuppofe 
that  Adam  was  not  created  immortal,  and 
confequently  would  have  died  whether  he 
had  eat  an  apple  or  an  oifter. 

Secondly ,  Not  daring  to  imagine  that  a 
juft  God  would  punifh  one  being  for  the 
crime  of  another,  he  denied  the  doctrine  of 
original  fin. 

Thirdly ,  He  afferted,  that  it  is  in  every 
man’s  power  to  fin,  or  not  to  fin.  He 
reafoned  thus — If  fin  be  inevitable,  it  can 
be  no  crime,  or  God  muft  be  unjuft  :  but 
fin  is  a  crime,  and  God  is  juft;  ergo,  fin 
may  be  avoided. 

St.  Auftin,  the  emperor,  and  the  pope, 
anfwered  his  arguments  with  the  ultima 
ratio  facer  dot  um — anathematifation.  4 
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1.  Expofitionum  in  epift.  Paulinas,  lib.  xiv. 

2.  Epijlola  ad  Demetriadem  de  virginitate. 

3.  Explanations  fymboli  ad  Damafum. 

4.  Epijlola  ad  viduam  duce . 

5.  De  libero  arbitrio.  Thefe  and  many  other  fragments  are  fcattcred  among 
the  works  of  St.  Jerom.  They  are  alfo  collected  by  Garnerius,  and  pub- 
lilhed  in  Append,  op.  Mercatoris,  p.  373.  Cave. 


St.  COLUMBANU  S. 


Saxon 

Heptakchz 


W'HETHER  the  life  of  this  faint  ought  to  be  admitted  in  a 
work,  whence  fabulous  hiftory  is  profelfedly  excluded,  may 
appear  fomewhat  doubtful.  Podibly  the  delire  of  preferving  the 
memory  of  our  moll  ancient  authors  may,  in  this  inllance,  have  carried 
me  a  little  too  far :  but  the  works  of  this  faint  have  been  printed, 
and  many  circumdances  of  his  life  are  related  by  feveral  authors  of 
fome  credit.  The  Irilh  and  Scotch  hillorians  differ  as  to  the  place  of 
his  birth,  [a)  It  is  however  alferted,  that  he  was  a  native  of  the 
province  of  Leinfler  in  Ireland,  and  educated  under  St.  Congall  in  the  Ware,  p.  24. 
monadery  of  Bangor,  (b)  From  thence  he  went  to  England,  where 
he  continued  fome  time,  and  in  the  year  589  proceeded  to  France,  Bale,  xiv.  12. 
attended  by  twelve  monks,  with  whom  he  travelled  to  the  province  of 
Burgundy,  and  there  founded  the  monadery  of  Luxevil  in  the  fored 

of 


(a)  Birth.  Jonas,  who  wrote  the  life 
of  our  author.  Sir  James  Ware,  and  feveral 
other  writers,  tell  us  that  he  was  a  native 
of  Ireland.  Mackenzie,  on  the  contrary,  is 
very  pofitive  that  he  was  a  North  Briton, 
and  that  the  miftake  of  the  Irilh  anti¬ 
quarians  arofe  from  their  confounding  this 


Columbanus  with  an  Irilh  bilhop  of  the 
fame  name,  who  died  in  597. 

( b )  Bangor.  Bale  inadvertently  takes 
this  for  Bangor  in  Wales.  Bangor,  where 
Columbanus  was  educated,  is  in  the  county 
of  Down,  where  St.  Congall  founded  a 
monaltery  in  555.  Vide  Annals  oj  UljUr. 
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of  Vofge  near  Befan^on.  This  monaflery  he  governed  during 
twenty  years.  In  598,  Columbanus  was  engaged  in  acontroverfy  with 
pope  Gregory  concerning  the  proper  time  of  keeping  Eafter.(c) 

Our  pious  faint,  after  twenty  years  refidence  in  France,  was  at  laft 
banifhed  that  kingdom,  for  reproving  king  Theodoric  and  his  queen 
for  their  immorality.  He  fled  to  Switzerland,  where  he  converted 
many  pagans,  and  was  gracioufly  received  by  Theodebert,  the  king  of 
that  country  but  his  Swifs  majefly  being  foon  after  defeated  by  the 
French  king,  our  faint  was  again  obliged  to  decamp.  He  pafled  the 
Alps  into  Italy,  where  he  found  protection  at  the  court  of  Aigilulph 
king  of  the  Lombards,  and  under  the  aufpices  of  that  prince,  in  the 
year  613,  founded  the  abbey  of  Bobio  near  Naples.  Over  this 
monaflery  he  preflded  but  a  fhort  time ;  for  all  his  biographers  agree  as, 
to  the.  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  61  $.{d) 

W  O  R  K  S. 

1.  Revula  monachalis . 

o 

1.  Regula  ccenobialis  fratrum ., 

3.  Sermones. 

4.  Poemata. 

5.  Epfiol<z. 

(c)  Eafler.  This  important  matter  was 
violently  agitated  between  the  eaftern  and 
weftern  churches  fo  early  as  the  fecond  cen¬ 
tury.  The  firfl  began  their  Eafler  on  the 
day  of  the  crucifixion,  the  latter  on  that  of 
the  refurredlion,  provided  it  did  not  fall  on 
the  fourteenth  day  of  the  moon,  which  was 
the  Jewifh  pafiover.  Many  councils  were 
held  on  the  occafion,  and  Columbanus  at 
daft  fubmitted  to  the  church  of  Rome. 

( d )  1615.  Authors  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  order  of  monks  to  which  this  faint 
belonged.  Crufenius  infifts  on  his  being 
an  Augufline  :  Reyner,  on  the  contrary, 
makes  him  a  Benedi&ine  j,  and  it  is  certain 


6.v  De 

that  his  difciples  conformed  to  that  order. 
Neverthelefs  it  is  evident  from  his  Rcgul& , 
that  he  confidered  himfelf  as  the  founder  of 
an  order  of  monks  difiindf  from  either.  The 
genius  of  thefe  fooliih  infiitutions  is  very 
evident  from  the  following  penances  pr-e- 
fcribed  in  this  faint’s  penitential  : — “  Fie 
“  that  fhall  negleCt  to  fay  Amen  at  table, 
or  talk  in  the  refectory,  or  cough  at  the 
“  beginning  of  a  pfalm,  or  touch  the 
“  chalice  with  his  teeth,  or  finite  in  time 
“  of  divine  fervice,  fhall  receive  fix  lafhes,” 
Of  fuch  trumpery  did  the  cluifiian  religion 
cohfifl  in  the  fixth  century. 
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6.  De  pcsnitentiarum  menfura  taxandi. 

7 De  ofto  vitiis  principalibus. 

8.  Monajiica. 

9.  De  vanitate  et  miferia  vit<e  rhythmus. 

I  have  now  before  me  no  lefs  than  fix  different  catalogues  of  this  author’s 
works :  that  which  I  have  here  given,  is  from  Sirin’s  edition,  publifhed  at 
Louvain  in  1667,  fol.  They  are  reprinted  inBiblioth.  P.  P.  tom.  xii. 


W  I  N  F  R  I  D, 

Afterwards  called  Bonifacius ,  archbifhop  of  Mentz, 
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WAS  born  at  Crediton  in  Devonshire,  about  the  year  670, (  Cl'j  Leland  de^ 
and  educated  in  a  Benedidtine  convent  at  Exeter.  There  he  p.  126. 
became  a  monk,  and  about  the  year  704,  being  filled  with  a  truly 
apoftolical  fpirit,  he  determined  to  convert  the  heathens  of  Friefland  to 
chriftianity.  He  eroded  the  fea  for  that  purpofe,  and  began  with 
acquainting  Rathbod,  the  duke  of  that  country,  with  the  purport  of  Bai.  ii.  13; 
his  divine  commiffion.  It  feems  however  that  his  Story  of  immacu¬ 
late  conception,  crucifixion,  refurredtion,  afeenfion,  propitiation, 

&c.  appearing  unintelligible  to  his  highnefs,  our  apoflle  was  defired 
to  decamp.  He  accordingly  returned  to  his  convent  in  England;  but  Sft? Eccu'1^ 
being,  in  718,  feized  with  a  fecond  apoStolical  paroxyfm,  he  again  p’  48o° 

landed  on  the  continent,  vifited  the  holy  fee,  and  having  obtained 

certain  relics  and  other  credentials  from  pope  Gregory  II.  preached 
the  gofpel  in  many  parts  of  Germany.  In  723  his  holinefs  created  pits,  p.  i+s.' 

him  bifhop  of  the  Germans,  and  archbiShop  of  Mentz  in  732,  with  a 

power  of  calling  councils,  eredting  epifcopal  fees,  &c.  Lie  built 
many  churches,  and  founded  feveral  monasteries,  particularly  that  of 

Fulda 

/;  y 

{a)  670.  Mackenzie  is  very  pofitive  that  Winfiid  was  a  Scotchman ;  authors 
of  more  credit  are  of  a  contrary  opinion. 
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jvince Worth.  Fulda  in  Fleflia,  In  7C4.  he  determined  to  revifit  his  old  friends  in 

cf  Devon  (b. 

p-579-  Friefland,  many  of  whom  he  was  told  had  relapled  into  their  original 

paganifm.  He  was  at  firit  cordially  received  ;  but  he  had  not  been 

long  amongft  them,  when  he  was  fuddenlv  furrounded  by  a  number  of 

pagans,  and  bafely  murdered.  This  happened  in  the  84th  year  of  his 

age.  He  was  buried  in  the  abbey  of  Fulda,  and  was  foon  after 
•  * 
honoured  with  the  palm  of  martyrdom. (b) 

WORK  S. 


1 .  Vita  Levini  martyris.  Extant  in  Mabillon,  p.  449. 

2.  EpifloU  v arise.  Publifhed  by  Serarius  at  Mentz,  1605,  *629,  Alfo  in 
Bibl.  Patrum.  In  Du  Pin’s  Ecclefiaftical  Hiftory,  cent.  viii.  the  reader  will 
find  fome  account  of  the  contents  of  moft  of  thefe  epiftles.  Their  ftyle  is 
barbarous.  Bale  and  Pits  mention  feveral  other  writings  of  this  bilhop. 

founded  the  abbey  of  Fulda,  he  ordered 
that  no  female  fhould  ever  be  admitted 
within  the  walls  of  that  convent,  except  a 
certain  Englilh  veftal  named  Lieba,  for 
whom  he  had  fo  great  an  affection,  that  he" 
commanded,  in  cafe  Ihe  fhould  furvive 
him,  her  body  fhould  be  depofited  in  the 
fame  grave  with  his.  This  ftory  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  CrelTey,  a  Roman-catholic  wrh» 
ter  of  church-hiftory, 


( b )  Martyrdom.  As  to  the  character  of 
this  faint  and  martyr,,  he  was  a  zealous 
and  moft  indefatigable  preacher,  of  the 
gofpel,  which  feems  to  owe  its  eftablifh- 
ment  in  Germany  chiefly  to  his  refolution 
and  afliduity.  Bilhop  Bale  abufes  him 
moft  virulently,  becaufe  he  was  not  a  Pro- 
teftant  800  years  before  the  birth  of  Martin 
Luther.  He  alfo  relates  an  anecdote 
which  feems  to  imply  a  cenfure  on  the 
archbifhop’s  moral  character.  When  he 


He  arch  y  FLACCUS  ALCUINUS, 

An  Ecclefiaftic  of  the  eighth  century. 

Bio°r.  Brit.  T  T  THERE  he  was  born,  is  a  matter  of  difpute ;  but,  according  to 
Balseus  de  V  V  the  mofl  probable  opinion,  it  was  in  Yorkfhire.  It  is  pretty 
Ccnnii^lr;.  certain  however  that  he  was  educated  firfl  under  Bede,  and  afterwards 

by 
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by  Egbert,  archbifhop  of  York,  by  whom  he  was  made  keeper  of 
the  library  in  that  city.(^)  He  thence  rofe  to  be  deacon  of 
the  church,  and  afterwards  became  abbot  of  Canterbury.  In  the 
year  793  he  went  over  to  France,  upon  the  invitation  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  by  whom  he  was  greatly  ca reded,  and  amply  provided  for.  (6) 
He  retired  at  laft  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  where  he  fpent 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  died  in  the  year  804.  Doubtlefs,  he 
was  one  of  the  bed:  fcholars  and  wifefl  men  of  his  time.  France  was 
chiedy  indebted  to  Alcuinus  for  her  improvement  in  literature,  (c) 


WORKS. 

Pubiifhed  by  Andrew  du  Chefne  in  one  volume,  folio.  Paris,  1617.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts. 

1.  Tracts  upon  fcripture. 

2.  - upon  dotlrine,  difcipline,  and  morality. 

3.  Hiftorical  treatifes,  letters,  and  poems. 

L  Since 


(a)  City.  William  of  Malmlbury  calls 
this  library  omnium  liber alium  artium  arma¬ 
rium.  Alcuinus  in  a  Latin  epilfle  to  Charle¬ 
magne  fays,  “  Send  me  from  France  fome 
“  learned  treatifes  of  equal  excellence  with 
“  thofe  which  I  preferve  here  in  England 
under  my  cuftody,  collected  by  the 
“  induftry  of  my  mailer  Egbert.”  Bale , 
ii.  15.  Wharton  Hif.  of  Engl.  Poetry. 
DiJJ'ert.  ii.  This  library  was  dellroyed  by 
fire  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  with 
great  part  of  the  city  of  York.  Ibid . 

Alcuinus  is  faid  to  have  advifed 
Bede  to  write  his  Ecclefialfical  Iiillory, 
and  to  have  furnilhed  great  part  of  the 
materials  for  that  work.  See  Wharton ’s 
Hijl.  of  Engl.  Poetry ,  Differt.  ii.  This 
however  is  not  very  probable,  when  we 
consider  that  Bede  died  in  735,  and  Al¬ 


cuinus  in  804:  nor  is  it,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  likely  that  Bede  was  his  preceptor. 
See  Henry's  ‘Hijl.  of  Great  Brit.  vol.  i. 

P •  334- 

( b )  For.  He  was  not  only  honoured 
with  the  friendlhip  and  confidence  of 
Charlemagne,  but  became  his  inlfrudtor  in 
rhetoric,  logic,  mathematics,  and  di¬ 
vinity.  He  attended  that  prince  to  the 
council  of  Francfort,  who,  at  his  return, 
gave  him  the  abbeys  of  Ferrara,  St.  Jo- 
docus,  and  St.  Lupus.  See  W.  Mahnjb. 
apud  fcriptor.  pojl  Bedam.  Francf  1601. 
p.  24. 

(e)  Literature.  The  univerfities  of 
Paris,  Tours,  Fulden,  Soifions,  and  many 
others,  owe  to  him  their  origin  and  in- 
creafe.  Cave  Hijl.  Lit.  fee.  viii.  an.  780. 


Cave’s  Hi  ft. 
Lit.  an.  780. 
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Sauflay  de 
Gal.  Script. 
IVIyft-  p.  1062. 

Sal.  ii.  24. 


Pits, p.  168. 

Du  Pin  Hid. 
Eccl.  cent.  ix. 
p.  82. 

Ware,  p.  59. 

Malmlb.  Vit. 
Adhelrai, 
vol.  ii. 
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Since  this  edition,  there  has  been  publifhed  an  incredible  number  of  tra&s, 
poems,  &c.  afcribed  to  this  author,  moft  of  which,  in  all  probability,  were 
not  his.  For  the  titles  of  thefe  fee  Du  Pin’s  Eccl.  Hift.  8  Cent, 


JOHN  ERIGENA,  or  SCOTUS, 

A  famous  Scholaftic  Divine, 

BORN  about  the  beginning  of  the  nj.nth  century  j  but  where,  is  a 
matter  of  difpute  , among  the  various  authors  now  open  before 
me.(tf)  They  agree  however  in  relating  that  he  travelled  to  Athens, 
where  he  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  other 
oriental  languages,  and  that  he  afterwards  refided  many  years  in  the 
court  of  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France,  who,  on  account  of  his  lin¬ 
gular  abilities,  treated  him  as  his  intimate  friend  and  companion.  He 
dept  frequently  in  the  royal  apartment,  and  was  conftantly  admitted 
to  the  king’s  table. During  his  relidence  with  Charles  he  wrote 
feveral  books  of  fcholaftic  divinity,  which,  though  abfurd  enough, 

were 


(a)  Me.  Bale  and  Pits  allure  me  that 
he  was  born  at  St.  David’s  in  Wales. 
Dempfter,  Mackenzie,  and  Henry,  fay 
that  he  was  born  at  Air  in  Scotland,  which 
they  infer  from  his  names  Erigena  and 
Scotus ,  by  the  latter  of  which  he  was  ge¬ 
nerally  diftinguilhed  by  his  cotemporary 
writers.  But  Du  Pin,  and  Sir  James 
Ware,  with  much  greater  probability, 
aflert  that  he  was  by  birth  an  Irilhman  $ 
Ireland  being  in  thofe  days  called  Scotia ,  and 
by  the  natives  Erin.  As  to  Bale  and  Pits,  they 
have  evidently  confounded  this  John  with 
another  Scotus,  of  St.  David’s. 

(ZJ  Table.  “We  may  judge  (fays  a 
“  modern  hiftorian)  of  the  freedom  which 


u  he  ufed  with  Charles,  by  the  following 
“  repartee.  As  the  king  and  Scotus  were 
“  fitting  one  day  at  table,  oppolite  to  each 
tc  other,  after  dinner,  drinking  a  chear- 
“  ful  glafs,  the  philofopher  having  faid 
“  fomething  that  was  not  quite  agreeable 
“  to  the  rules  of  French  politenefs,  the 
“  king  in  a  merry  humour  afked  him. 
“  Pray  what  is  between  a  Scot  and  a  Jot  ? 
“  To  which  heanfwered,  Nothing  but  the 
“  table.”  See  Henry' s  Hi/1,  of  Gr.  Brit, 
vol.  i.  p.  344.  who  quotes  this  ftory  from. 
Hovedeni  Annal.  ad  an.  866.  Quer.  What 
language  were  they  talking  when  this 
bon  mot  was  uttered  ? 
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were  at  that  time  not  fufficiently  fo  to  fecure  him  from  the  impu-  gSe!-!?' ef 
tation  of  heterodoxy:  and  on  that  account  the  pope  commanded  Vo1,  *•  P* 145 
Charles  the  Bald  to  fend  him  to  Rome ;  but  the  king  had  too  great  a 
regard  for  his  companion  to  truft  him  with  his  holinefs.(r)  Whether 
this  John  Scotus  returned  to  England,  or  ended  his  days  in  France,  is 
a  matter  of  doubt.  Some  of  our  hiftorians  tell  us  that  he  left  France  Macken*. 
in  the  year  S64,  and  that,  after  redding  about  three  years  at  Oxford,  1  57 
he  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Malmfbury,  where  his  fcholars  dabbed  him  Maimtb.  de 
with  their  pen-knives.  There  is  no  foundation  for  this  dory.  Pro-  an.  ss6. 
bably  he  died  about  the  year  874 ;  but  whether  in  France  or  England, 
is  uncertain,  and  of  little  importance.  Some  have  related  that  he  was 
invited  to  England  by  king  Alfred ;  but  in  this  they  confound  him  Bp<Tanncrj 
with  John,  abbot  of  Etheling,  who  was  adaflinated  in  895:  and  to  Blbl* 
this  midake  the  various  accounts  concerning  this  author  are  to  be 
attributed.  Regardlefs  of  his  hidory,  he  appears  from  his  writings  to 
have  been  a  man  of  parts,  and,  in  point  of  learning,  fuperior  to  any 
of  his  cotemporaries.  From  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  philofophy, 

he 


(r)  Holinefs.  One  of  the  chief  con- 
trover  fies  in  which  Scotus  was  engaged, 
and  with  which  the  pope  was  much  of¬ 
fended,  was  concerning  the  real  prefence  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Chrift  in  the  wafer. 
His  opinion  of  this  weighty  matter  is  ex- 
prefled  in  thefe  few  words  :  “  What  we 
t(  receive  corporally  is  not  the  body  of  our 
“  Lord  ;  but  that  which  feeds  the  foul, 
t(  and  is  only  perceived  by  faith.”  He  was 
alfo  engaged  in  two  other  controverfies  of 
equal  importance,  but  of  a  fomewhat  lefs 
delicate  nature.  The  firft  was — Whether 
any  part  of  the  Eucharift  be  evacuated  by 
ftool  ?  And  the  fecond — Whether  Chrift 
‘was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  aperta  vulva  ? 
Pafchafius  was  of  opinion,  that  this  could 
not  be  without  fpme  injury  to  her  per¬ 


petual  virginity,  and  therefore  believed  that 
Chrift  came  into  the  world  per  vulvam 
claufam ,  as  he  came  into  the  place  where 
his  difciples  were  aflembled,  through  the 
door,  and  not  through  the  wall,  without 
opening  the  door. 

Concerning  the  firft  of  thefe  delicate 
queftions,.  Scotus  with  feveral  others  de¬ 
clared,  that  part  of  the  Eucharift  was  cer¬ 
tainly  evacuated  by  ftool ;  for  which  they 
were  honoured  with  the  appellation  of 
Stercori/ls.  And  as  to  the  fecond  queftion, 
he  faid  that  the  vulva  claufa  was  a  dan¬ 
gerous  opinion  ;  for  it  would  thence  fol¬ 
low,  that  he  v/as  not  bone ,  but  ijj'ued ;  non 
ejl  nafci^fed erujnpi.  See  Mackenzie,  vol.  i. 

P-  55* 
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he  had  the  merit,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  of  introducing  the  metaphyfical 
jargon  of  fcholaftic  divinity,  which  fo  long  infefted  our  univerfities, 
and  which  was  at  length  eradicated  with  fo  much  difficulty. 

WORKS. 

i.  De  divijione  nature ,  lib.  v.  Oxon.  cum  annot.  Th.  Gale,  1681,  fol. 

а.  j De  pradeftinatione  Dei ,  contra  Gotefchalcum ,  a  Gilb.  Mauguin  editus,  Vin- 
dic.  pr^deftin.  &  gratis,  tom.  i.  p.  103. 

3.  Excerpta  de  differ entiis  &  focietatibus  Grad  Latinique  verbi :  inter  Macrobii 
fcripta  feruntur. 

4.  De  corpore  et  J anguine  donuni,  1558,  1560,  1653.  Lond.  1686,  8vo. 

5.  Ambigua  S.  Maximi  feu  fcholia  ejus  in  difficiles  locos  S.  Gregorii  Nazianzeui, 
Latine  verfa.  Oxon.  1681,  fol. 

б.  Opera  S.  Dionyfii  quatuor  in  Latinam  ling,  converfa.  In  edit.  Dionyfii 
Colon.  1536. 

7.  De  vifione  Dei.  Manufcript. 

Befides  feveral  other  works  in  manufcript,  preferved  in  different  libraries. 
See  'Danner  Bibl. 


k.  wil.  ir. 

K.  HEN.  I. 


ANSELM, 


Archbiffiop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  reigns  of  William  Rufus  and 

Henry  I. 

Biogr.  Brit.  J  JE  was  born  in  the  year  1033,  at  Aoff,  a  town  in  Savoy  at  the  foot 
A  JL  of  the  Alps.  He  became  a  monk  in  the  abbey  of  Bee  in  Nor¬ 
mandy,  of  which  he  was  afterwards  chofen  prior,  and  then  abbot. 
Eadmir.Mo-  t^ie  year  I092  was  invited  over  to  England  by  Hugh  earl  of 
HhKNoTor.  Chefter,  and  in  the  year  following  was  prevailed  on,  as  we  are  told. 
Lib.  1.  p.  20.  great  difficulty,  to  accept  the  archbiffioprick  of  Canterbury. 

From  the  day  of  his  confecration  to  that  of  his  death,  he  was  con¬ 
tinually  employed  in  fighting  the  prerogative  of  the  church  againft 

that 
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that  of  the  crown,  and  for  that  purpofe  fpent  much  of  his  time  in 
travelling  backwards  and  forwards  between  England  and  Rome,  for 
the  advice  and  direction  of  his  holinefs.  Priefls  call  him  a  refolute 
faint ;  to  other  people,  he  appears  to  have  been  an  obftinate  and  gu  Pin 
infolent  pried.  He  wrought  many  miracles,  if  we  believe  the  author  Sarin>urieufis 
of  his  life,  both  before  and  after  his  death,  which  happened  at  Can-  ^e.JuaAnfel- 
terbury,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  anno  1109.  He  was  canonifed 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Anfelm,  though  we  may  difregard  him 
as  a  faint,  deferves  to  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  principal  revivers  * 
of  literature,  after  three  centuries  of  profound  ignorance. 

WORKS. 

1 .  Epiftolarum  libri  iv. 

2.  Monologium,  feu  foliloquium. 

3.  Profologium,  feu  alloquium. 

4.  Liber  incerti  autoris  pro  injipiente  adverfus  Anfelmi  profologmm . 

5.  Liber  contra  infipientem ,  &c, 

6.  Dialogue  de  veritate. 

7.  Dialogue  de  liber 0  arbitrio. 

8 .  Dialogue  de  cafu  diaboli. 

9.  Difputatio  dialectic  a  de  grammatica. 

10.  5 TraElatue  de  facr ament 0 ,  altario ,  &c. 

1 1 .  Liber  de  fide,  feu  de  incarnatione  verbi. 

1 2.  De  nuptiie  confanguineorum. 

13.  Libri  ii.  contra  gentiles  3  cur  Deue  homo. 

14.  De  pro cejfione  Spiritue  Sanbli,  contra  Gracos. 

15.  De  conceptu  virginali  ahiivo>  et  peccato  originali. 

1 6.  Fragment  a  variorum  Anfelmi  traftatuum  de  conceptu ,  &c. 

17.  De  tribue  Waller  ami  quefiionibue ,  ac  prafertim  de  ferment  oy  &c. 

18.  De  facr  ament  orum  diverfitate. 

1 9.  Concordia  prafcientia,  pradeflinationis ,  et  gratia ,  cum  lilertatc. 

20.  Liber  de  voluntate  Dei . 

21.  Meditaticnum  lib.  x. 

22.  Liber  de  falute  anima. 


23.  Meditatio 
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K-  HEN.  I. 

Widmore’s 
Hift.  of  Weft. 
Abbey,  p.20. 

33ale,  p.  172. 

Pits,  p.  196. 
£,eland,p.i8.j.. 
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23.  Meditatio  ad  fcrorem  de  beneficiis  Dei . 

24.  Meditatio  de paffione  Chrifti. 

25.  Alloquia  ccekflia ,  &c. 

26.  Mantijfa  meditationum  et  orationum ,  &c. 

27.  Hymni  ct  p falter ium,  in  commemoratione  Deipara. 

2  8 .  Liber  de  excellentia  gloriofa  virginis  Maria. 

29.  Liber  de  quatuor  virtutibus  B.  Maria ,  &c. 

30.  Laffio  S.  S.  Guigneriy  &c. 

31.  Liber  exhortationurn  ad  contemptum  temporaliuniy  Lie. 

32.  Admonitio pro  moribundo. 

33.  Paranejis  advirginem  lap f am. 

34.  Sermo  five  liber  de  beatitudine. 

35.  Homilia  in  aliquot  evangelia. 

36.  Carmen  de  contemptu  mundiy  lAc. 

Thefe  works  have  been  printed  in  different  years,  and  at  different  places, 

viz.  Nuremb.  1491.  Paris,  1544  &  1549.  Venice,  1549.  Cologn,  1573 
&  1612.  Lyons,  1630.  but  the  bell  is  that  of  father  Gerberon,  printed  at 
Paris,  1675. 

There  is  a  head  of  this  archbifhop  in  Lupton’s  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  1640, 
4to,  It  is  engraved  by  Glover,  and  is  certainly  fidtitious. 


GILBERT  CRISPIN, 

Abbot  of  W eftminfter, 

BORN  ill  Normandy,  of  a  confiderable  family,  and  educated  in 
the  monaflery  of  Bee,  under  Lanfrank,  afterwards  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  who  was  then  prior  of  that  convent,  where  he  taught 
the  liberal  arts  with  great  reputation.  In  this  feminary  Crifpin  became 
a  monk,  under  Anfelm,  who  was  at  that  time  abbot.  He  was  much 
efteemed  by  both  thefe  eminent  men,  the  former  of  which,  after  his 
advancement  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury,  fent  for  him  to  England,  and 
made  him  abbot  of  St.  Peter’s,  Weftminfter.  The  latter  parted  with 

him 
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him  reluctantly,  and  continued  to  correfpond  with  him  as  long  as  he 
lived.  Crifpin  was  abbot  of  Weftminfter  thirty-two  years,  during 
which  time  he  was  fent  on  different  embaffies  by  king  Henry  I.(tz) 
He  died  in  the  year  1117,  and  was  buried  in  the  fouth  part  of  the 
great  cloifters.(^)  Leland,  Bale,  and  Pits,  give  him  the  character 
of  a  very  learned  and  pious  ecclefiaftic. 


WORKS. 


1.  De  fide  ecclefia ,  contra  Judeeos. 
Cologn.  1537.  Paris,  1678,  with 
Anfelm’s  works. 

2.  Epiftolte  ad  Anfehn . 

3.  De  cafu  diabolic 

4.  De  anima. 


5.  Super  Efaiam. 

6.  Super  Hieremiam. 

7.  In  cantica  Solomonis . 

8.  Homelia  47. 

9.  Ad  cant  or em  Sagienfem, 


The  following  are  added  by  Pits. 

10.  In  prologos  S.  Hieronymi ,  fuper  12.  Contra  peccata  cogitationh, 

Bibl.  &c.  ' 

11.  De fiatu  ecclefitf.  This  belongs  13.  Vita  Herelevinf  abb.  Beccen - 

evidently  to  Gilbert,  bifhop  of  fis . 

Limerick. 


To  thefe  Widmore, 

14.  De  procejfione  Spiritus  Sanlii  a 
Patre  et  Filio . 

1 5  Second  part  of  the  difpute  with 
the  Jew. 

16.  De  fide  Chrifii. 

( a )  Henry  I.  Leland,  and  after  him 
Bale  and  Pits,  tell  us  that  Crifpin  was 
fome  time  at  Rome.  Probably  he  was 
fent  thither  by  the  king  on  fome  eccle- 
fiaftical  embaffy. 

(b)  Cloijlers.  The  following  was  the 
epitaph  on  the  ftone  which  covered  him. 

Hie  pater  infigms,  genus  altum,  virgo  fenexque, 
Gefleberte,  jares,  lux,  v,a,  duxque  tuis, 

Mitis  eras,  juftus,  prudens,  fortis,  moderates, 
Do&us  quadrivio,  nec  minus  trivio. 


above  quoted,  adds, 

17.  Verfes  on  fever al  fubjells ,  as  De 
confeffione ,  &c. 

18.  De  corpore  et  f anguine  Domini . 

19.  De  creatione  dierum. 

20.  De  rege  queer ente  uxorem. 

Sic  tamen  ornatus,  nece,  fexta  luce  Decembris 
Spiramen  coelo  reddis,  et  ofliifolo. 

As  thefe  lines  may  not  be  intelligible  to 
every  reader,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
hint,  that  quadrivium  meant  the  fourfold, 
and  trivium  the  threefold,  way  to  know¬ 
ledge  :  the  firft  includes,  arithmetic,  geo¬ 
metry,  mufic,  and  aftronomy  ;  the  latter, 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic. 

BALD  Vvr  I  Na 
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DIVINES. 


[Cent.  XII. 


BALDWIN 

Archbilhop  of  Canterbury, 


? 


T AS  born  of  obfcure  parents  at  Exeter,  where,  in  the  early  part 
of  bis  life,  he  taught  a  grammar  fchool ;  after  which  he  took 
orders,  and  was  made  archdeacon  of  Exeter :  but  he  refigned  that 
dignity,  and  became  a  Ciftertian  monk  in  the  mo  nailery  of  Ford  in 
Devonfhire,  of  which  in  a  few  years  he  was  made  abbot.  In  the 
year  1180,  he  was  confecrated  bifliop  of  Worcefter.(tf)  In  1184,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury  by  pope  Lucius  III.  and,  by 
his  fucceffor  Urban  III.  was  appointed  legate  for  that  diocefe.  He 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  church  and  monaftery  in  honour  of  Thomas 
Becket,  at  Hackington,  near  Canterbury,  for  fecular  priefts ;  but, 
being  oppofed  by  the  monks  of  Canterbury  and  the  pope,  was  obliged 
to  defift.  In  1 3  90  he  crowned  king  Richard  I.  at  Weflminiler,  and 
loon  after  followed  that  prince  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  died  at 
the  liege  of  Ptolemais.  Giraldus  Cambrenfis,  who  accompanied  him 
in  this  expedition,  fays  he  was  of  a  mild  difpofition,  and  of  great 
abhinence.(^) 

WORKS. 

Various  trails  on  religious  fubjeils,  colleiled  and  publilhed  by  Bertrand 
Tifiier,  in  1662. 


(a)  Worcejler .  Du  Pin  fays  Winohejler.  to  our  archbilhop — Urbanus  epifcopusy  fer- 

See  his  Eccl.  Hift.  cent.  xii.  p.  175.  vus  fervorum  Dei ,  monacho  fervent ijfttno , 

(b)  Jbjiinence.  The  character  conceived  abbati  calido ,  epifcopo  tepido ,  archiepifcopo 

of  h;m  by  pope  Urban  III.  appears  from  re?niJfo.  See  Wharton  Angl.  Sacr.  vol.  ii. 

this  beginning  of  a  letter  from  his  holinefs  p.  429. 


JOHN 


I 
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JOHN  PEGKHAM,  ™.i. 

Archbifhop  of  Canterbury  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

WAS  born  in  the  county  of  SufTex  about  the  year  1 240,  and  Bp.  Godwin 
educated  in  the  abbey  of  Lewes  in  the  fame  county.  From  Bps‘ 
thence  he  was  fent  to  Oxford,  where  he  became  a  Minor  friar.  Ha¬ 
ving  ftudied  fome  time  in  that  univerfity,  he  went  over  to  Paris,  but 
returned  loon  after  to  Oxford,  and  being  created  dodder  of  divinity,  PitSj  p<  380t 
read  public  lectures  in  that  faculty. (a)  Peckham  appears  to  have  been 
fomewhat  refllefs  in  his  difpofition  ;  for  I  find  him  a  fecond  time  at 
Paris,  reading  lectures  with  vaft  applaufe.  Thence  he  went  to  Lyons, 
and  was  there  eledted  canon  of  the  cathedral, (b)  the  emoluments  of 
which  enabled  him  to  purfue  his  journey  to  Rome  without 
difficulty.  He  met  with  a  gracious  reception  from  the  pope,  who 
gave  him  fome  preferment(c)  in  his  houfhold,  and  in  1278  con- 
fecrated  him  archbifhop  of  Canterbury. (d)  Soon  after  his  arrival  in 
England,  he  fummoned  a  convocation  at  Lambeth,  reformed  various 
abufes  in  the  church,  and  punifhed  feveral  of  the  clergy  for  irregu- 

M  larity. 

in  his  Catalogue  of  Bifhops,  p.  75,  calls 
it,  “  Auditor,  or  chief  judge,  of  the 
<c  pope’s  palace.” 

( d )  Canterbury.  It  is  evident  that  the 
pope  fold  the  fee  of  Canterbury  to  Peck- 
ham  for  4000  marks,  and  that,  in  order  to 
conceal  the  fimony,  it  was  confidered  as  a 
debt  due  to  certain  merchants  at  Lucca. 

On  Peckham’s  neglecting  to  remit  the 
money,  his  holinefs  threatened  him  with 
excommunication  by  bell,  book,  and  can¬ 
dle.  Vide  Godw.  Cat.  p.  76. 


{a)  Faculty.  Pits  fays,  he  was  public 
profeffor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  and  after¬ 
wards  provincial  of  his  order  in  England. 

(A)  Cathedral.  Peckham  held  this  ca- 
nonry  as  long  as  he  lived  ;  but,  which  is 
more  extraordinary,  it  was  alfo  retained 
by  the  archbifhops  of  Canterbury,  his  fuc- 
ceffors,  for  200  years  after.  Cave.  Godw. 

(c)  Prefer?nent .  What  this  preferment 
was,  is  not  perfeCHy  clear — Letter ,  ut  vo~ 
cant ,  Palatinus ,  fays  Leland,  conjlitutus  ejl. 
Other  writers  fay  he  was  made,  Auditor 
caujarum  in  paper  palatio.  Bifhop  Godwin, 


DIVINES. 


[Cent.  XIII. 

larity.(<?)  He  died  in  the  year  1292,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  cathe¬ 
dral./^/  Godwin  fays,  that  though  he  was  a  man  very  {lately  in  his 
geliure,  gait,  words,  and  all  outward  fhow,  yet  he  was  of  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  meek,  facile,  and  liberal  mind.  Ke  died  very  rich,  pro¬ 
vided  for  many  of  his  poor  relations,  and  founded  a  college  at  Wing- 
harn  in  Kent,  the  annual  revenue  of  which,  when  it  was  fupprefTed, 
amounted  to  84/.  He  perfecuted  the  Jews  with  great  feverity. 


WORKS. 

1.  Colkoianea  bibliorum,  lib.  v.  Colon.  1513,  1591.  Paris,  1514. 

2.  Perfpettiva  communis,  lib.  i.  Venet.  1504.  Colon.  1592,  4to.  Norimb. 
1542,  4to.  Paris,  1556,  4to. 

Thefe,  I  think,  are  all  that  were  ever  feparately  printed.  A  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  his  ftatutes,  inftitutions,  conftitutions,  and  epiftles,  are  preferved  in 
Condi.  M.  Brit,  et  Hib.  vol.  ii.  p.  33.  and  many  other  trails,  fuppofed  to  be 
written  by  this  archbifhop,  are  difperfed  among  the  manufcripts  of  feveral 


libraries  in  this  kingdom. 

( e )  Irregularity.  He  was  very  fevere 
upon  pluralifts  and  non-refidents.  He  per¬ 
fecuted  a  certain  bifhop  terribly  for  keep¬ 
ing  a  concubine.  He  punifhed  one  Roger 
Ham,  for  fornication,  with  three  years 
fequeflration,  and  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
Compoflella,  and  Cologn.  But  his  feverity 
was  not  confined  to  the  clergy  :  he  ex¬ 
communicated  Sir  Ofborn  Gifford,  of 
Wiltfhire,  for  carrying  off  two  nuns  from 
the  convent  at  Wilton,  and  afterwards 
abfolved  him,  on  condition  that  he  fhould 
for  the  future  have  no  connection  with  any 
nun  whatfocver  j  that  he  fhould  be  pub¬ 
licly  whipped,  on  three  fuccefiive  Sundays, 
in  the  parifh-church  of  Wilton,  and  alfo 
in  the  market  and  church  of  Shaftfbury ; 
that  he  fhould  faff  a  certain  number  of 
months  that  he  fliould  not  wear  a  fhirt 
for  three  years ;  that  he  fliould  relinquifh 


the  title  of  Knight,  and  wear  apparel  of  a 
rufl'et  colour,  until  he  had  fpent  three  year9 
in  the  Holy  Land.  <e  If  (fays  bifliop 
<c  Godwin,  who  relates  this  ftory)  fome 
C£  of  our  gentlemen  were  now  and  then 
<c  thus  ferved,  they  would  not  be  fo  wan- 
cc  ton  as  they  are.” — Bifliop  Peckham  and 
bifliop  Godwin  were  both  old  men. 

(f)  Cathedral.  Weever  in  his  Funeral 
Monuments ,  with  his  ufual  inaccuracy, 
tells  us  that  he  died  in  1224.  Godwin 
and  Weever  declare  their  ignorance  as  to 
the  part  of  the  church  in  which  he  was 
buried  :  but,  if  they  had  confulted  the 
manufcript  regifler  at  Canterbury,  they 
would  have  dilcovered  that  he  died,  not 
at  Canterbury,  but  at  Mortlake  j  and  that 
he  was  buried,  14  cal.  Jan.  in  ecclefia  fua 
parte  aquilonari ,  juxta  locum  mariyrii  D. 
Thomce  Mart . 


JOHN 
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JOHN  WI  CLIFF, 


K.EDW.ITr. 
K.  RICH.  II. 


The  firffc  Divine  in  Europe,  who  had  the  fenfe,  honefly,  and  reso¬ 
lution,  to  attempt  a  reformation  of  religion. 


WAS  born  about  the  year  1324,  in  the  parifh  of  WyclifF,  near  b  iogr.  Brit. 

Richmond,  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  firft 
in  Queen’s,  and  afterwards  in  Merton -college,  of  which  he  was  a 
probationer  fellow.  Having  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  man  of  Life  by  Lewis 
Great  learning  and  abilities,  in  1361  he  was  chofen  mailer  of  Baliol  H‘ft. and  Ant. 

of  Oxf.  p.  l3i, 

hall,  and  in  1365  conflituted  warden  of  Canterbury  college,  by  the 
founder,  archbifhop  Simon  de  Iflip  ;  but  was,  1367,  ejected  by  the 
regulars,  together.wuth  three  Secular  fellows.  Lie  thought  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  arbitrary,  and  therefore  appealed  to  the  pope ;  but  inflead  of 
obtaining  redrefs,  in  1370,  the  ejedlment  was  confirmed.  This 
disappointment  probably  contributed  Somewhat  towards  his  enmity  to 
the  fee  of  Rome ;  or  rather  to  confirm  that  enmity,  for  he  had  long 
before  WTitten  againfl  the  pope’s  exactions,  and  corruptions  of 
religion.  However,  his  credit  in  the  univerfity  continued  ;  for  having  Lewis, p.  31$* 
taken  the  degree  of  dodtor  in  divinity,  he  read  public  ledlures  with 
great  applaufe,  in  which  he  frequently  expofed  the  impofitions  of  the 
Mendicant  friars.  About  this  time  he  published  a  defence  of  his 
Sovereign,  Edward  III.  againfl  the  pope,  who  had  infilled  on  the 
homage  to  which  his  predeceffor  king  John  had  agreed.  This  defence 
was  the  caufe  of  WiclifFs  introduction  at  court,  and  of  his  being  Sent 
one  of  the  embafladors,  in  1 374,  to  Bruges,  where  they  met  the 
pope’s  nuncios,  in  order  to  fettle  Several  eccleliailical  matters  relative 
to  the  pope’s  authority.  In  the  mean  time  WiclifF  was  prefented  by 
the  king  to  the  redlory  of  Lutterworth  in  Leiceflerfhire,  and  in  1375 
he  obtained  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Wefcbury  in  Gloceflerfhire. 

I  learn 


84 

MS.  Twyne, 
246. 

Lewis,  p.  318. 
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I  learn  alfo  that  he  was  fent  ambaffador  to  the  duke  of  Milan,  but  in 
what  year  is  not  mentioned. 

Wicliff  continued,  hitherto  without  moleflation,  to  oppofe  the  papal 
authority,  and  abufe  his  holinefs  with  the  utmoft  freedom  of  expreffion  ; 
but  in  1377  a  bull  was  fent  over  to  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and 
to  Courtney,  bifhop  of  London,  ordering  them  to  fecure  this  arch¬ 
heretic,  and  lay  him  in  irons :  at  the  fame  time  the  pope  wrote  to 
the  king,  requeuing  him  to  favour  the  bifhops  in  the  profecution  3  he 
alfo  fent  a  bull  to  Oxford,  commanding  the  univerfity  to  give  him 
up.(^)  Before  thefe  bulls  reached  England,  Edward  III.  was  dead, 
and  Wicliff,  protected  by  John  duke  of  Lancafter,  uncle  to,  Richard  II. 
favoured  by  the  queen  mother,  and  fupported  by  the  citizens  of 
London,  eluded  the  perfecution  of  pope  Gregory  IX.  who  died  in 
1378.  In  the  following  year  this  intrepid  reformer  prefented  to  par¬ 
liament  a  fevere  paper  againfl  the  tyranny  of  Rome,  wrote  againfl 
the  papal  fupremacy  and  infallibility,  and  publifhed  a  book  On  the 
the  truth  of  the  fcriptures ,  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  Englifh 
tranflation  of  them,  in  which  he  had  made  confiderable  progrefs.  In 
1381  he  publifhed  fixteen  Conclufions,  in  the  firfl  of  which  he  ven¬ 
tured  to  expofe  the  grand  article  of  tranfubflantiation.(^)  Thefe  con¬ 
clufions  being  condemned  by  the  chancellor  of  Oxford,  Wicliff 

appealed 


{a)  Up.  WiclifPs  doftrine  had  by  this 
time  gained  fo  much  ground,  even  among 
the  heads  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  that 
they  feem  to  have  paid  little  regard  to  the 
pope’s  command.  The  remarkable  au- 
jflerity  of  his  life  probably  contributed  not 
a  little  to  eftablifh  his  opinions. 

( b )  Tranfubjiantiaiion .  In  this  year  the 
clergy,  finding  themfelves  not  authorifed 
by  the  laws  of  the  land  to  proceed  with 
fufncient  rigour  againfl  this  arch-heretic, 
obtained  furreptitioufly  an  act  enjoining 
file  riffs  to  apprehend  all  preachers  of  he¬ 


retical  doftrines.  This  act  was  enrolled 
without  the  confent  of  the  commons,  who 
indeed  afterwards  infilled  on  its  being  re¬ 
pealed,  which  was  accordingly  done;  but 
the  repeal  was  fupprefied,  and  the  a£t 
remains.  Wicliff  however,  though  an 
enthufiafl,  never  reached  that  pitch  of 
madnefs  which  infected  his  fucceffors  in 
reformation.  If  he  had  not  chofe  rather  to 
foften  his  opinions  than  be  burnt,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  he  might  have  attained  the 
glory  of  martyrdom. 
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appealed  to  the  king  and  parliament ;  but  being  deferted  by  his  un¬ 
steady  patron  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  con- 
feffion(<r)  at  Oxford,  and  by  an  order  from  the  king  was  expelled  the 
univerfity.  He  now  retired  to  his  living  of  Lutterworth,  where  he 
finifhed  his  tranflation  of  the  Bible. (d)  In  1383,  he  was  fuddenly 
ftruck  with  the  pal  fey,  a  repetition  of  which  put  an  end  to  his  life 
in  December  1384.  He  was  buried  in  his  own  church,  where  his 
bones  were  fuffered  to  reft  in  peace  till  the  year  1428,  when,  by  an 
order  from  the  pope,  they  were  taken  up  and  burnt. 

Wicliff  was  doubtlefs  a  very  extraordinary  man,  conlidering  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  His  natural  fagacity  difcovered  the  abfurdities 
and  impolitions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  he  had  the  honefty  and 
refolution  to  promulgate  his  opinions,  which  a  little  more  fupport 
would  probably  have  enabled  him  to  eftablifh  :  they  were  evidently 
the  foundation  of  the  fubfequent  reformation,  and  very  little  different 
from  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England. (e) 


WORKS. 


(c)  ConfeJJion.  This  confeflion  of  his 
faith  was  not  a  recantation,  but  an  ex¬ 
planatory  palliation  of  his  opinions,  and 
by  no  means  fatisfadlory  to  his  opponents. 
Like  fome  other  creeds,  it  is  not  very  in¬ 
telligible. 

(d)  Bible.  This  verfion  of  the  Bible, 
of  which  there  are  feveral  manufcript  copies 
in  the  libraries  of  the  univerfities,  Britifh 
Mufeum,  &c.  is  a  very  literal  tranflation 
from  the  Latin  vulgate. 

(e)  England.  Luther  and  Calvin  feem 
afterwards  to  have  divided  Wicliff’s  doc¬ 
trine  between  them.  He  denied  the  pope’s 
fupremacy,  tranfubftantiation,  with  many 
other  Romifh  abfurdities,  and  was  alfo  a 
predeflinarian.  Wicliff’s  followers  were 


after  his  death  called  Lollards^  whether  from 
lolium ,  a  pernicious  weed,  or  from  one 
Lolhard ,  a  German,  or  from  a  fedffo  called 
in  Brabant,  is  a  matter  of  difpute. 

I  have  faid  in  the  text,  that  Wicliff’s 
opinions  were  very  little  different  from 
thofe  of  the  church  of  England  j  I  mean, 
at  its  firft  eftablifhment.  But  there  was 
one  opinion  in  which  he  differed  effentially 
from  the  church  of  England,  viz.  that  the 
clergy  ought  to  imitate  Chrift  and  his 
difciples  in  their  poverty ,  and  that  tythes 
were  merely  alms ,  and  by  no  means  of  ' 
gofpel  inftitution.  Such  (hocking  opinions 
were  enough  to  offend  the  clergy  cf  any 
church,  or  any  age. 
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K.  hen.  V. 


X<cland,p.43g, 


WORK  S. 

1.  Trialogus,  Jo.  Wicliff,  viri  undequaque  piis.  Dialogorum  libri  quatuor,  See. 
1525,  4to.  Franef.  1 553,  4to.  Very  fcarce. 

2.  Wickliffe's  wicket ,  or  a  learned  and  godly  treatife  of  the  facrament.  Norimb. 
1546,  8vo.  Oxf.  1612,  4to. 

3.  'The  path-way  to  p  erf  eft  knowledge ,  or  Wicklijf’s  prologue  to  the  hible. 
1550,  i2mo. 

4.  The  door  of  the  holy  feripture. 

5.  De  chrijlianorum  villicatione.  In  Englifh,  1582,  under  the  name  of 
Wimbledon. 

6.  A  complaint  of  John  Wickliffe  exhibited  to  the  king  and  parliament. 

7.  A  treatife  of  John  Wickliffe  againft  the  order  of  friars.  Thefe  two  were 
publifhed  at  Oxford,  1608. 

8.  Why  poor  priefis  have  no  benefice.  Publifhed  by  Lewis  in  his  Life  of  the 
Author,  who  likewife  publifhed  his  Determination,  Confeftion,  and  large 
extrafls  from  his  manufeript  works. 

9.  Tranfation  of  the  New  Teft ament,  likewife  publifhed  by  Lewis,  1731. 

He  left,  befides,  a  prodigious  nnmber  of  manuferipts,  an  accurate  lift  of 

which  may  be  feen  in  bifhop  Tanner’s  Bib.  Brit.  Hib.  Some  of  them  are  in 
the  Bodleian  Lib.  others  in  the  Brit.  Mufeum,  &c. 

Mr.  Granger  (in  his  fupplement  to  his  Biogr.  Hift.  of  Engl.  p.  19)  informs 
us,  that  there  is  a  curious  head  of  Wicliff  in  Bale’s  Summar.  Illujl.  Viror. 
4,to,  1548;  and  another  i n  Traftantium  aliquot  Theol.  effigies.  Hag#  Com.  1602. 
He  might  have  added,  another  in  Fuller’s  Abel  Redivivus ,  p.  8  ;  between  which 
and  that  in  Bale  there  is  fo  much  refembiance,  yet  fo  much  difference,  as  to 
make  it  probable  that  they  were  actually  copied  from  different  pictures  of  the 
fame  perfon, 


THOMAS  WALDENSIS, 

A  Carmelite  Monk  of  confiderable  diftindfion. 


WAS  born  at  Walden  in  Effex,  about  the  year  1 367. (^7)  The 
rudiments  of  his  education  he  received  in  the  Carmelite  con¬ 
vent  in  London,  and  from  thence  removed  to  the  univerlity  of 

Oxford, 

(a)  1367.  His  father’s  name  was  John  Netter.  The  fon  chofe  rather  to  be  de- 
UPminated  from  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
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Oxford,  where  he  continued  fome  time,  and  was  finally  honoured 

with  the  degree  of  do&or  in  divinity.  Thence  he  returned  to  the 

Carmelites  in  London,  and  afiumed  the  habit  of  that  order.  Being, 

fome  time  after,  introduced  at  the  court  of  Henry  IV.  by  a  brother 

Carmelite,  as  a  perfon  of  extraordinary  abilities,  he  became  a  favorite 

with  the  king,  and  was  appointed  the  principal  champion  of  the 

church  againfi:  heretics  of  every  denomination. (^)  In  1409  he  was 

fent  by  his  majefty  to  the  grand  council  at  Pifa,  where  he  is  faid  to  Pits,  p.  6i7. 

have  charmed  and  aftonilhed  that  auguft  alfembly  by  his  eloquence 

and  erudition. (c) 

Waldenfis,  after  his  return  to  England,  was  made  provincial  of 
his  order,  and  Henry  V.  admitted  him  of  his  privy-council,  and 
appointed  him  his  confeflor.  In  1415  he  was  fent  to  the  council  of 
Conftance  ;(J)  and  about  four  years  after,  he  was  employed  to  make 
peace  between  Uladiflaus,  king  of  Poland,  and  Michael,  general  of 

the 


( b )  Denomination.  Erat  id  temporis  Ste- 
phanus  Paterendunus,  Carmelita,  in  maxi- 
mo  apud  regem  pretio:  is  omnibus  modis 
curavit  ut  Vallideni  fama  per  regiam  quam 
clariffima  effet ;  et  tandem  quod  voluit 
effecit.  Acceptus  eft  hoc  padlo  a  rege  in 
concilii  partem,  five  de  republica,  feu  de 
religione  queftio  effet.  Solusque  a  tota 
nobilitate  pugil  eledtus  eft,  qui  fulminante 
gladio  evangelic®  dodbrinae  perhdas  Vigo- 
clivienfium,  Huffitanorum,  et  Pragenfium 
turmas  multaret,  premeret,  protereret.  Le- 
land ,  p.  439. 

(<■)  Erudition.  Pits  is  guilty  of  a  fmall 
miftake  in  faying  that  this  council  was  con¬ 
vened  under  pope  Alexander  V.  The  coun¬ 
cil  met  in  1409,  fummoned  by  the  cardinals, 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  fcandalous 
fchifm  which  had  fubfiftcd  in  the  church 
fince  the  year  1378,  in  confequence  of 
two  infallible  popes  being  eledbed  at  the 


fame  time.  Each  of  thefe  popes  had 
feveral  fucceffors,  and  their  two  prefent 
holineffes  were  Benedidb  XIII.  and  Gre¬ 
gory  XII.  The  council  being  met,  the 
two  popes  were  cited,  and  not  appearing, 
were  both  declared  perjured  heretics.  The 
cardinals  then  chofe  Alexander  V.  but  the 
other  two  not  fubmitting,  there  were  now 
three  popes. 

(d)  Conjlance.  Pope  Alexander  V.  died 
in  1410,  and  John  XXIII.  was  eledbed  in 
his  room,  who  called  this  general  council 
of  Conftance,  which  deprived  the  three 
popes,  and  eledbed  Martin  V.  Martin, 
after  fome  oppofition,  in  1429,  at  laft  en¬ 
joyed  the  papal  dignity  without  a  rival :  but 
this  pious  affembly  of  affaffins  immortal ifed 
their  council  of  Conftance  by  burning  alive 
poor  John  Hufs,  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
for  being  followers  of  Wicliff. 
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the  Teutonic  order.  In  1422  the  king  died  in  the  arms  of  his  con- 
fefTor  Waldenfis  at  Vincennes  in  France.  Our  Carmelite  immediately 
became  a  favorite  with  the  young  king  Henry  VI.  and  was  appointed 
his  confeffor.  In  1430  he  attended  the  king  to  France,  and  at  Roan 
was  feized  with  an  acute  difeafe,  of  which  he  died  on  the  fecond  of 
November,  and  was  buried  in  the  convent  of  Carmelites  in  that 
city.(f)  Waldenfis  was  certainly  a  man  of  abilities.  Pits  fays  he  was 
matter  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  that  he  pottetted 
every  other  accomplifhment  of  a  polite  lcholar.  Bale,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  makes  no  doubt  of  his  being  one  of  the  four  bad  angels,  which 
fhould  impede  the  truth  of  the  gofpel  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  mentioned  in  the  apocalypfe.  Doubtlefs  he  was  a  furious 
zealot  in  defence  of  the.  orthodox  opinions  of  thofe  times. 

V/  O  R  K  S. 

1.  Bo  Sir  in  ale  a  nti  q_  nil  a  turn  fidei  ecclefi#  catholic# ,  iii.  tom.  fol.  Paris,  1521. 
tom.  ii.  1522.  tom.  iii.  1523— Salmant.  1 556,  fol.  Venet.  1571.  Paris, 
1532,  fol. 

He  wrote,  befides  thefe  three  volumes,  a  confiderable  number  of  other 
works,  none  of  which  were  ever  printed. 

( e )  City.  Bale  and  Pits  fay  that  he  was  was  himfelf  at  Roan,  where  he  fpent 
fent  to  France  to  aflift  in  preparing  for  the  greateft  part  of  the  year  1430.  He  left 
king’s  coronation  at  Paris,  and  that  he  England  in  April,  and  did  not  proceed  to 
died  at  Roan  on  his  way  thither.  This  Paris  till  December.  It  is  very  improbable 
however  is  evidently  a  miftake  ;  for  in  No-  that  the  king,  on  this  folemn  occafion, 
yember,  when  Waldenfis  died,  the  king  fhould  travel  without  his  confefTor. 


REYNOLD  PECOCK, 

Bifhop  of  Chichefler, 

WAS  born  in  Wales  about  the  year  1390,  and  educated  in  Oriel 
college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  chofen  fellow  in  1417. 
He  was  ordained  in  1420,  and  about  live  years  after,  took  the  degree  of 

bachelor 
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bachelor  in  divinity.  Pecock  having,  by  this  time,  acquired  great  fame 
for  learning  and  abilities,  was  called  to  court  by  Humphrey  duke 
of  Glocefter,  protestor  of  the  kingdom,  and,  we  are  told,  was  by 
him  amply  provided  for.  In  the  year  1431,  he  was  eleded  matter  of 
the  college  of  St.  Spirit  and  St.  Mary,  [a)  and  redor  of  St.  Michael  in 
Riola,  in  London.  In  1444  he  was  promoted  to  the  bittaoprick  of 
St.  Afaph,  on  the  tranflation  of  John  Lowe  to  the  fee  of  Rochefter,  at 
which  time  he  was  honoured  by  the  univerttty  of  Oxford,  per  gratidm 
abfentandi ,  with  the  degree  of  dodor  in  divinity.  In  1449,  Dr. 
Adam  Molens,  bifhop  of  Chichetter,  being  murdered  at  Portfmouth 
by  the  duke  of  York’s  party,  Pecock  was  tranflated  to  that  fee.  Before 
this  time  our  prelate  had  taken  great  pains,  both  in  his  preaching  and 
in  his  writings,  to  defend  the  eftablifhed  church  againtt  the  Lolards. 
Neverthelefs  the  clergy,  whom  he  defended,  were,  by  no  means,  fatisned 
with  his  dodrinc.(^)  Many  of  the  learned  dodors  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  oppofed  his  tenets  in  their  ledures  and  fermons,  and  the 
clergy  in  general  were  fo  highly  offended,  particularly  with  his  wri¬ 
ting  in  the  Englifh  language  on  fubjeds  which  ought  to  be  concealed 
from  the  laity,  that  they  at  latt  prevailed  with  the  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  to  cite  the  delinquent.  The  archbifhop  accordingly  ilTued 
his  mandate,  in  Odober  1457,  ordering  all  perfons  to  appear  who  had 
any  thing  to  alledge  againtt  the  bifhop  of  Chichetter.  His  books  were 
produced,  and  being  found  to  contain  diverfe  herefies,  he  chofe  rather 

N  to 


[a)  Mary.  He  was  the  fourth  m after 
of  this  college,  which  was  founded  by  Sir 
Richard  Whitington.  It  ftood  in  the 
ftreet  called  Tower  Ryall,  a  little  above 
the  Three  Cranes  in  the  V intree.  Difc. 
vf  Peter’s  Life ,  by  Ch.  CarJile. 

( b )  DoSlrine.  It  is  no  great  wonder 
that  his  brethren  of  the  church  of  Rome 
fhould  not  approve  his  do&rine  ;  for  in  his 
^Treatife  of  Faitb>  published  foon  after  his 


tranflation  to  Chichefter,  he  is  of  opinion 
that  the  mod  probable  means  of  bringing 
back  the  Lolards  to  the  eftablifhed  churchy 
were  to  allow  them  the  ufe  of  their  reafon, 
and  not  to  infift  on  the  infallibility  of  any 
church  whatfoever.  Faith,  he  fays,  is  in 
this  life  only  probable  or  opinional  ;  and 
that  the  chriftian  religion  cannot  be  proved 
by  demonftrative,  but  only  by  probable 
arguments. 


Lewis,  Life  of 
Pecock,  1744. 


Gafcoigne, 
Diet.  Theol. 
MS. 


Summary  of 
Engl.  Chron. 
P-  37°* 
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to  recant,  and  abjure  his  former  opinions,  than  be  burnt.(c)  But  this 
ignominy  was  infufficient  to  appeafe  the  offended  church  :  fhe  deprived 
him  alfo  of  his  bifhoprick,  and  confined  him  in  a  cell  in  the  abbey  of 
Thorney  in  Cambridgeshire,  where,  in  all  probability,  he  died.  From 
Le  Neve’s  Fafii ,  it  appears  that  he  was  fucceeded  in  the  fee  of  Chi- 
chefter  by  John  Arundel,  M.D.  in  the  year  1459. 

Pecock  was  a  man  of  confiderable  learning,  for  his  time,  and  a 
refpedtable  logician.  He  fell  a  vidtim  to  the  caufe  of  reafon  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  papal  authority  :  nevertheless  he  was  a  Steady  advocate  for 
the  then  eflabliShed  church ;  but  his  reafon  failed  him  in  fuppofing  it 
poffible  to  render  rational  a  church  whofe  exigence  depended  on 
irrational  principles. 

WORKS. 

1.  The  repreffour?  published  in  1449.  Manufcript:;  in  the  public  library  at 
Cambridge.  A  very  full  account  of  the  contents  of  this  book  may  be  feen  in 
Lewis’s  life  of  the  author,  p.  62. 

2.  A  treat  ife  of  faith ,  publifhed  by  Wharton,  1688,  4to. 

3.  The  book  of  crifien  religioun.  Manufcript ;  Bodleian  library. 

4.  The  donet  into  crijien  religioun.  Bodleian  library ;  manufcript.  The  reft 
of  his  works,  which  were  numerous,  are  loft. 


(c)  Burnt.  The  heretical  opinions  dis¬ 
covered  in  his  writings  were  thefe  : 

1.  That  it  is  not  neceflary  to  falvation, 
to  believe  that  Chrift,  after  his  death,  de¬ 
scended  into  hell  : 

2.  - nor  to  believe  in  the  Holy  G  hoft : 

3.  - -  nor  to  believe  in  the  holy  ca¬ 

tholic  church  : 

4.  -  nor  to  believe  in  the  communion 

of  faints  : 

5.  -  nor  that  the  univerfal  church 

is  infallible  in  articles  of  faith. 

He  flrfl:  read  a  recantation,  in  Latin, 
piefcribed  by  his  judges,  in  the  arch- 


bifhop’s  court  at  Lambeth ;  and  a  few  days 
after,  at  St.  Paul’s  crofs,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  archbifhop  and  Several  other  pre¬ 
lates,  attended  by  a  vaft  concourfe  of  peo¬ 
ple,  this  molt  rational  of  Romifh  priefts 
was  compelled  to  read  aloud  a  Solemn  ab¬ 
juration  of  his  opinions,  and  to  commit 
to  the  flames  fourteen  of  his  books.  About 
a  fortnight  after,  his  books  were  publicly 
burnt  at  Oxford,  by  the  chancellor  and’ 
Scholars  in  Solemn  proceflion.  See  Wood's 
Ilijl.  and  Antiq.  of  Oxf.  vol.  i.  p.  223.  Alfo 
Leivis’s  Life  of  Pecock?  p.  237. 


JOHN 
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JOHN  ALCOGK, 


K.  HEN. VII. 


Bifliop  of  Ely,  and  Chancellor  of  England, 


3C  T  TAS  born  at  Beverly  in  Yorkfhire,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  Bale,  viii.  57. 

V  V  where  he  took  the  degree  of  dodtor  of  laws.  In  1461,  he  was  pits, P. 6S4.. 
•collated  to  the  living  of  St.  Margaret’s,  New  Filh-ftreet,  London  ;  the  Newcourt  i. 
fame  year  he  became  dean  of  St.  Stephen’s  college,  Weflminfler,  4°6' 
and  in  the  year  following,  mailer  of  the  rolls.  In  146S,  he  was  made 
prebendary  of  Sarum,  and  of  St.  Paul’s.  In  1470,  he  was  fworn  of 
the  king’s  privy  council,  and  fent  embaffador  to  the  king  of  Caflile.  Rym.  Feed, 
In  the  following  year,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commiffaries  to 
treat  with  thofe  of  the  king  of  Scotland  ;  about  the  fame  time,  con- 
fecrated  bifhop  of  Rochefter  ;  and  in  1472,  was  made  chancellor  of  ib.  764. 
England.  In  1476,  he  was  tran dated  to  the  fee  of  Worccfter,  and 
in  i486  to  that  of  Ely,  in  which  year  he  alfo  became  prefident  of  the 
council.  Bale  and  Pits,  who  were  acquainted  -with  very  few  par- 
ticulars  of  his  life,  praife  him  exceedingly  for  his  piety, (a)  temperance, 

chaflity. 


(a)  Piety.  This  pious  prelate  was  the 
founder  of  a  fchool  and  chapel  at  Hull  in 
Yorkfhire  (Fuller  fays,  at  Beverly).  He 
alfo  built  the  hall  belonging  to  the  bifhop’s 
palace  at  Ely,  and  converted  the  nunnery 
of  St.  Rhadegund,  in  Cambridge,  into  a 
feminary  of  learning,  which  he  called 
Jefus-college.  This  convent,  it  feems, 
was,  fome  time  after  the  Norman  conqueft, 
nothing  more  than  a  fmall  cell  of  Nuns, 
to  whom  pope  Honorius  II.  in  1133,  granted 
the  impropriation  of  the  redlory  of  St.  Cle¬ 
ment’s  in  Cambridge  ;  and,  about  the  fame 
time,  Conftance,  countefs  of  Bologne, 
.added  to  this  houfe  of  Rhadegund,  all  the 


fifhery  from  the  bridge  to  the  abbey  of 
Barnwell.  In  1150,  Malcolm  IV.  king  of 
Scotland,  and  earl  of  Cambridge,  gave  to 
thefe  nuns,  ten  acres  of  land,  and  built  them 
a  church  dedicated  to  Jefus.  This  Rhad.e- 
gund,  their  patronefs,  was  the  wife  of 
Lothair,  king  of  France.  About  the  year 
460,  in  a  religious  paroxyfm,  file  eloped 
from  her  hufband,  and  fhut  herfelf  up  in  a 
monaftery  at  Poidtiers,  where  fhe  founded 
the  abbey  of  the  Holy  Crofs,  in  which  they 
Rill  fhow  her  tomb.  Thefe  veiled  virgins 
of  St.  Rhadegund ,  for  fo  they  were  called, 
continued  unmolefted  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  when  having  fquandered  their 

revenue, 
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Lilius,  Vita  ' 
Fifheri, 

Kail’s  Life  of 
Fiiher. 


chaflity,  and  other  virtues.  He  died  in  the 
buried  in  his  chapel  at  Kingston  upon  Hull.(^) 


year 
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WORK  S. 

1.  Mons  perfettionis,  ad  Carthufianos .  Lond.  1501,  4to. 

1.  Galli  cantum  ad  confratres  J, uos ,  &c.  Lond.  per  Pynfon,  1498,  4to. 
Prefixt  to  this  book  is  a  portrait  of  the  bifhop  preaching  to  his  clergy,  with  ^ 
cock  on  each  fide. 

3.  Abbatiam  fpiritus  fanEU  in  confcientia  fundatam.  Lond.  1531,  4to. 

4.  Spoufage  of  a  virgin  to  Cbrijl.  .  .  .  i486,  4to. 

5.  On  the  penitential pfahnSi  in  Englifh  verfe,  manufcript. 


revenue,  together  with  their  reputation, 
they  all  abfconded,  except  two,  one  of 
which  was  with  child,  and  the  other,  too 
young  to  have  one.  Bale  calls  them  a 
fociety  of  fpiritual  whores,  fpiritualium 
meretricum  ccenobium. 


( b )  Hull.  Wharton  fays,  he  died  at 
Wifbich  in  1500.  Angl.  Sacr.  675,  801, 

381 - Bale,  that  he  died  in  1498,  was 

buried  in  his  cathedral  at  Ely  ;  and  adds., 
ac  pro  papijlico  Deo  verier atus. 


JOHN  FISHER, 

Bifhop  of  Rochefter, 


WAS  born  at  Beverly  in  Yorkfhire,  in  the  year  1459,  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  collegiate  church  of  that  place. (a)  In  1484,  he 
removed  to  Michael-houfe  in  Cambridge,  of  which  college  he  was 
elected  matter  in  the  year  1495. (6)  Having  applied  himfelf  to  the 
ttudy  of  divinity,  he  took  orders,  and,  becoming  eminent  as  a  divine, 
attracted  the  notice  of  Margaret,  countefs  of  Richmond,  mother  of 

Henry 


(a)  Place.  The  author  of  this  life  in 
the  Biogr aphia  Britannica  fays,  “  when 
“  ft  for  the  univerfity  he  was  fent  to  Cam- 
“  bridge.”  Now,  from  the  dates,  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that,  at  the  time  of  his  removal,  he 


was  five  and  twenty.  Was  this  learned 
bifhop  fo  dull  a  boy  ? 

(b)  1495.  Michael-houfe  was  fince 
incorporated  with  Trinity- col  lege. 
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Henry  VII.  who  made  him  her  chaplain  and  confeflor.  In  1501,  he 
took  the  degree  of  dodtor  in  divinity,  and  the  fame  year  was  elected 
chancellor  of  the  univerfity.(c)  In  the  year  following,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Lady  Margaret’s  firffc  divinity  profeflor,  and  in  1504  con- 
fecrated  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  which  fmall  bifhoprick  he  would  never 
refign,  though  he  was  offered  both  Ely  and  Lincoln. {d)  It  is  generally 
allowed,  that  the  foundation  of  the  two  colleges  of  Chrift-church 
and  St.  John’s,  in  Cambridge,  was  entirely  owing  to  bifliop  Fifher’s 
perfuafion,  and  influence  with  the  countefs  of  Richmond  :  he  not  only 
formed  the  deflgn,  but  fuperintended  the  execution.  On  the  pro¬ 
mulgation  of  Martin  Luther’s  dobtrine,  our  bilhop  was  the  firft  to 
enter  the  lifts  againfl  him.(^)  On  this  occafion  he  exerted  all  his 
influence,  and  is  generally  luppofed  to  have  written  the  famous  book 
by  which  Henry  VIII.  obtained  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith . 
Hitherto  he  continued  in  favour  with  the  king;  but  in  1527,  oppofing 
his  divorce,  and  denying  his  fupremacy,  the  implacable  Harry  deter¬ 
mined,  and  finally  effected,  his  deflrudtion.  In  1534,  the  parliament 
found  him  guilty  of  mifprifion  of  treafon,  for  concealing  certain  pro¬ 
phetic  fpeeches  of  a  fanatical  impoftor,  called  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent  ff) 

relative 

ut  quum  utrorumque  ratio  reddenda  fuerit , 
quod  et  propcdle?n  baud  ditbie  futurum  ejl,  nec 
pilo  Jnearn  fortem  cptari  uberioretn.” 

( e )  Him.  We  are  generally  told  by  the 
hiftorians  of  the  Reformation,  that  the 
fcandalous  fale  of  indulgences  was  the 
caufe  of  Luther’s  revolt.  Iccelius,  a  Ger¬ 
man  monk,  who  fold  indulgences  by  the 
pope’s  authority,  boafted  that  his  com- 
miffion  was  of  fuch  extent,  that,  if  a  man 
had  even  ravifhed  the  Virgin  Mary,  money 
would  procure  him  a  pardon.  Vide 
Brit.  Biogr.  vol.  i.  p.  340. 

(f)  Kent.  The  name  of  this  nun  was 
Elizabeth  Barton  :  die  pretended  to  have 
viflons  from  heaven,  and  foretold  that  if  the 

king 


( c )  Univerjity.  I  relate  this  circumftance 
from  the  Biograpbia  Britannica  ;  but  Bai¬ 
ley,  in  his  Life  of  Bilhop  Fifher,  fays  that 
he  was  firft  vice-chancellor,  and  that  he 
was  not  high  chancellor  of  Cambridge, 
till  after  he  was  a  bifhop.  Vide  Brit.  Biogr. 
vol.  i.  p  337. 

(d)  Lincoln.  Our  author,  in  his  dedi¬ 
cation  of  his  book  againft  CEcolampadius, 
to  Fox,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  gives  the 
following  reafons  for  not  exchanging  his 
biGaoprick  for  a  better,  which,  as  his  ideas 
arefomewhat  different  from  thofe  of  modern 
prelates,  1  (hall  tranfcribe — “  Habeant 
licet  alii  proventus  pinguiore r,  ego  tamen  in¬ 
terim  pauciores  animarum  curam  gero ,  a de-o 
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relative  to  the  king’s  death,  and  condemned  him,  with  five  others,  in 
lofs  of  goods,  and  imprifonment  daring  his  majefiy’s  pleafure ;  but 
he  was  releafed  on  paying  300/.  for  the  king’s  ufe. 

King  Harry  being  now  married  to  Anne  Boleyn,  his  obfequious 
j ;  parliament  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  proper  for  the  occafion.  This 
oath  the  bifhop  of  Rochefter  fteadily  refufed,  alledging,  that  his  con- 
fcience  could  not  be  convinced  that  the  king’s  firft  marriage  was 
againfi:  the  law  of  God.  For  refufing  this  oath  of  fucceffion  he  wras 
attainted  by  the  parliament  of  1534,  and  committed  to  the  Tower, 
where  he  was  cruelly  treated,  and  where  he  . would  probably  have  died 
a  natural  death,  had  not  the  pope  created  him  a  cardinal.  The  king, 
now  pofitively  determined  on  his  deflru&ion,  fent  Rich,  the  folhcitor- 
general,  under  a  pretence  of  confulting  the  bifiiop  on  a  cafe  of  con- 
fcience,  but  really  with  a  defign  to  draw  him  into  a  converlation  con¬ 
cerning  the  fupremacy.  The  honefl:  old  prelate  fpoke  his  mind 
without  fufpicion  or  referve,  and  an  indictment  and  conviction  of 
high-treafon  was  the  confequence.  He  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill, 
on  the  22d  of  June,  1535,  in  the  77th  year  of  his  age.  Thus  died 
this  good  old  prelate  ;  who,  notwithfianding  his  inflexible  enmity  to 
the  Reformation,  was  undoubtedly  a  learned,  pious,  and  honeil 
man. 

WORKS. 

1.  A  fermon  at  the  funeral  of  king  Henry  vii. 

1.  A  fermon  at  the  moneth  minde  of  Margaret  count efs  of  Richmond.  Repub- 
lifhed  in  1708,  by  Tho.  Baker. 

3.  Opinion  of  Harry  v'm.’s  marriage,  in  a  letter  to  T.  V/olfey.  Printed  in  Jer. 
Collier’s  Eccl.  Hift.  ad  fin.  vol.  ii.  p.  4. 

4.  Commentary  on  the  feven penytencyal pfalms.  Lond.  1509,  1555,  8vo. 

5.  Sermon 

king  continued  to  favour  the  Reformation,  he  impofed  on  j  but  if  her  vifions  had  been 
would  not  reign  feven  months.  It  is  very  in  favour  of  Martin  Luther,  it  is  pro¬ 
certain  that  our  learned  prelate  gave  ear  to  bable  he  would  have  given  little  credit 
her  nonfenfe,  He  confefles  that  he  was  to  her  predictions. 
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5.  Sermon  on  the  paffion. 

6.  Sermon  on  the  righteoufnefs  of  the  Pharifees  and  Chrifiians. 

7.  The  method  of  attaining  perfection  in  religion . 

8 .  Sermon  preached  at  London  on  that  day  when  the  writings  of  Luther  were 
puhlickly  burnt.  Camb.  1521. 

9.  AJfertionum  M.  Lutheri  confutatio. 

10.  Dcfenjio  ajfertionis  Hen.  viii.  de  7  facramentis  contra  Lutheri  captivitateni 
Babylonicam . 

1 1 .  Epifiola  refponforia  Lutheri  epift. 

1 2.  Sacerdotii  defenfio  contra  Lutherum. 

13.  Pro  damnatione  Lutheri. 

14.  De  veritate  corporis  et  fang.  Chrijli  in  euch.  adv.  J.  CE colamp adium • 

Colon.  1527. 

15.  De  unica  Magdalena ,  &c. 

1 6.  St.  Petrum  Roma  fuiffe . 

Befides  feveral  other  fmall  tracts,  which,  with  moft  of  the  above,  were 
printed  together  in  one  folio  volume,  at  Wurtzburg,  in  1595. 

EDWARD  POWELL 

WAS  born  in  W ales,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  probably  in  Oriel 
college,  of  which  he  was  fellow  in  the  year  1495.  In  1501 
he  was  admitted  to  the  rectory  of  Bledon  in  the  diocefe  of  Wells,  and 
afterwards  took  his  degrees  in  divinity.  In  1503  he  was  collated  to  a 
prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1508,  to  that  of  Bed- 
mylter  in  the  church  of  Salifbury.  He  was  a  principal  advocate  for 
queen  Catharine  in  the  dilpute  concerning  her  divorce,  and  a  diftin- 
guilhed  writer  againft  Luther ;  for  which  fervice  he  was  highly  com¬ 
plimented  by  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  ftrongly  recommended  to 
the  bifhop  of  Salilbury,  and  to  the  king.(^)  But,  unfortunately  for 

himfelfr 

"1  •  »  '  •  Lw  JL  .*  it  lil  *lJ  J  -  *•  1  ■*■ 

(a)  King.  The  univerfity  of  Oxford,  in  quam  pracipuam,  et  lucidam  quondam  gem - 
an  epiftle  to  Henry  VIII.  exprefs  themfelves  mam  vifutn  eft  nobis  feligere-,  is  fequidem,  ut 
thus — Edittcnem  tamen  do  dl  oris  Poveli^  tan-  eji  vir  fumma  gravitate  et  eruditione,  prater 

immenfos 


K,  HEN.  VIII 

Bal,  P.  n. 

p. 102. 

Pits,  p.  72 

Ath.  Oxort. 
Vol.i. col,  53, 

Bp.  Tanner, 
Lex. 
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himfelf,  his  principles  of  religion  were  lefs  flexible  than  thofe  of  his 
fovereign,  our  flrfl:  defender  of  the  faith.  He  dared  to  defend  the  pope’s 
fupremacy,  and  refufed  the  oath  of  lucceflion.  For  thefe  enormous 
crimes,  he  was  committed  to  prifon,  condemned  to  fuffer  an  igno¬ 
minious  death,  and  on  the  30th  of  July,  1540,  was  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered.  Fie  had  certainly  obliged  the  king  in  writing  again# 
Luther ;  but  he  had  as  certainly  offended  him  in  oppofing  his 
divorce. 

M  A.  •  M.  A 

WORKS. 

1 .  Propugnacukm  fummi  facerdotii  evangelii  ac  feptenar.ii  facramentorumy  ad - 
v er / us  Mart.  Luther um.  Lond.  1523,  4m. 

2.  T raftatus  de  non  dijfolvendo  Hen.  regis  cum  Catharine!  matrimonio.  Stow’s 
chron.p.  581. 

immenfos  labores ,  frequentiaque  ejus  itinera ,  fitudini  fic  commendamus  virum ,  nt  quamvis 
tantam  in  hac  re  exhibuit  vigilantiam ,  ut  nifi  eum  habeas  perquatn  graturn ,  habeas ,  quce- 
etim  exitnia  efferemus  laudey  videatnur  plane  fumus ,  nojlra  tamen  commendatione gratiorcm. 
injurii  aut  potius  inhum ani. — Hanc  tuts  cel-  VideEpift.  Univerf.  Gxon.  ep.  89. 


K.HEN.VIII. 


JOHN  LONGLAND, 


Bifhop  of  Lincoln, 


Bale,  ix.  33,. 


Fits,  p.  704. 


Ath.  Oxon. 
*Vol.  i.  col.  70.' 


Stew's 

Annals,  1530. 


\XT  AS  born  at  Henley  in  Oxfordfhire,  and  educated  in  Magdalen  col- 
*  *  lege,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  fomc  time  fellow.  Having  taken 
his  degrees  in  arts,  he  was  ordained,  and  became  wonderfully  pious. 
In  1505  he  was  made  principal  of  Magdalen  hall;  in  1510,  was 
admitted  to  the  reading  of  the  fentences,  and  the  year  following  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  divinity.  In  1514  he  became  dean  of  Saliffmry,  and  canon 
of  Windfor  in  1519.  About  the  fame  time,  king  Henry  VIII.  made 
him  his  confeflor;  fome  time  after,  his  almoner;  and  in  1521,  bifhop 
of  Lincoln.  Stow  fays  that  he  was  the  flrfl;  man  who,  about  the  year 

1528, 
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1528,  by  the  perfuafion  of  cardinal  Wolfey,  advifed  the  king  to  be 
divorced  from  queen  Catharine.  In  1532,  he  was  elected  chancellor 
of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  which  office  he  held  to  the  end  of  his 
life. (^z)  He  died  in  the  year  1547,  at  Wooburn  in.  Bedfordffi ire.  {/£) 
He  gave  feveral  books  to  Magdalen-college  library,  fome  to  Oriel-col¬ 
lege,  and  fome  to  Trinity.  He  alfo  gave  the  fecond  bell  at  Wooburn, 
of  fne  metal,  and  built  alms-houfes  at  Henley,  where  he  was  born. 
Bale  calls  him  an  iniquitous  perfecutor  of  good  chrifHans,  and  a  papift. 
Pits,  on  the  contrary,  celebrates  him  as  a  miracle  of  learning,  piety, 
and  zeal  in  the  caufe  of  religion. 

WORKS. 

1.  Condones  tres.  Printed  by  R.  Pynfon,  fol. 

2.  Quinque.  fermones ,  fextis  quadragefimee  feriis ,  habit  a  coram  K.  Hen.  viii,  an. 
1517.  Printed  alfo  by  Pynfon.  Lond.  1528. 

3.  Expofitio  concionalis  pfalmi  fexti ,  an.  1518. 

4.  Expofitio  cone,  idi  pfalmi  pcenitentialis ,  coram  rege,  1 5 1 9. 

5 .  Condones  expofdva  in  tertium  pfalm.  pcenit. 

6.  Condones  in  50 pfal.  pcenit .  coram  rege ,  1521,  1522. 

Thefe  fermons,  mod  of  which  were  preached  in  Engiifh,  were  tranflated 
into  Latin  by  Tho.  Key  of  All-Souls  college,  and  printed  by  Rob.  Redman, 
in  1 532,  in  one  vol.  fol. 

7.  Sermons  before  the  king  on  Good  Friday.  Lond.  1538. 

/  „ 

{a)  Life.  Ant. Wood  fays,  that,  as  chan-  t(  ner,  do  proclaim  his  religion  and  doc- 
cellor  of  the  univerfity,  tc  he  was  a  fpecial  “  trine,  and  do  not  flick  to  compare  him 
tc  friend  thereunto  in  maintaining  its  pri-  tc  to  Jofeph  the  patriarch.” 

“  vileges,  and  in  exhibiting  to  the  wants  ( b )  Bedfordfhire.  His  bowels  were  bu- 

“  of  certain  fcholars,  and  in  folely  main-  ried  at  Wooburn,  where  he  died;  his 
“  taining  others.” — “  I  have  feen  (he  adds)  heart  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  and  his 
“  diverfe  epiftles  written  to  him  from  the  body  in  the  chapel  of  Eton-college.  Ath. 
“  venerable  houfe  of  Regents  and  Non-  Oxon.  ut fupra. 

“  Regents,  wherein  they,  in  a  high  man- 
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K. HEN. VIII 
QJV1ARY. 


Biogr.  Brit. 

Ath.  Oxon. 
Vol.i.col.i  27. 


Goodwin’s 
Catal.  p.669. 


Newcourt’s 
Repofitor,  v.  i. 

p.  25.  637. 


Bp.  Tan. 
Bibl. 


Fiddes,Lifeof 
Card.  Wolfey, 

p.  131. 

Knight’s  Life 
of  Erafmus, 

p.  1 90. 


Strype’s  Eccl. 
Mcmor.  vol.  i. 
p.  74,  78,  See. 


CUTHBERT  TONSTALL, 

Biihop  of  Durham,  the  natural  foil  of  a  gentleman  of  family,  [a) 

WAS  born  at  Hatchford,  near  Richmond  in  Yorkihire,  about 
the  year  1474,  and  educated  firit  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  fellow  of  King’s  hall,  iince  incor¬ 
porated  with  Trinity  college.  After  fome  years  reiidence  at  the  lail- 
mentioned  univerfity,  he  went  abroad,  and  completed  his  Rudies 
at  Padua,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  doftor  of  laws. 

Returning  to  England  with  the  reputation  of  a  perfon  of  univerfal 
knowledge,  Warham,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  made  him  his  vicar- 
general,  introduced  him  to  king  Henry  VIII.  and,  in  1511,  gave 
him  the  rectory  of  Harrow  on  the  Hill.  In  1514  he  was  inftalled 
prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  the  year  following  admitted  archdeacon 
of  Chefter.  In  1516  he  was  made  mailer  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  fame- 
year  was  fent,  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  embaifador  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  then  at  Bruifels,  where  his  acquaintance  and  friendihip  with 
the  great  Erafmus  firit  began.  He  returned  to  England  in  1517  ;  but 
was  immediately  fent  on  a  fecond  embaify  to  the  emperor.  In  1519 
he  was  collated  prebendary  of  York;  in  152 1,  prebendary  in  the  church 
of  Sarum,  and  in  the  fame  year,  ele&ed  dean  of  that  cathedral. 
About  this  time  he  attended  cardinal  Wolfey  on  his  pompous  em- 
baify  to  the  emperor. 

In  the  year  1 522  he  was  confecrated  biihopof  London,  and  in  152.3 
made  keeper  of  the  privy  feal.  In  1525  he  went  embaifador  to  Spain; 
and  in  1527  we  find  him  latidably  employed  in  proiecuting  heretics, 
particularly  about  Colcheiler.  In  1529  he  was  one  of  the  em- 

baifador 


(a)  Family.  Leland,  in  h's  Itinerary,  tells  us,  that  his  mother’s  name  was  Conyers^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  1 7. 
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baffadors  at  the  congrefs  of  Cambray,  in  his  return  from  which 
place,  through  Antwerp,  he  purchafed  all  the  remainder  of  Tindal’s  sc«  rimhi 
tranllation  of  the  New  Teftament,  and  brought  them  to  England  to  intliK>  ,oL 
be  burnt.  For  this,  and  other  good  fervices,  he  was  in  1530  trans¬ 
lated  to  the  fee  of  Durham. 

On  the  acceffion  of  Edward  VI.  we  are  told,  that  for  fome  time  he 
went  along  with  the  tide  of  reformation,  and  was  one  of  the  privy 
council.  The  truth  is,  he  yielded  to  the  authority  of  government, 
but  retained  his  opinions.  However,  in  1551  he  was  accufed  of  mif- 
prifion  of  treafon,  and  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  remained 
till  the  death  of  the  king.(^) 

On  queen  Mary’s  acceffion,  he  was  immediately  releafed,  and 
reinftated  biffiop  of  Durham.  In  1554  he  was  joined  in  the  com- 
million  with  Gardener,  Bonner,  and  others,  to  deprive  the  married 
biffiops ;  otherwife,  we  are  allured,  he  had  no  hand  in  the  horrid  per¬ 
secutions  of  that  infamous  reign. 

When  queen  Elizabeth  afcended  the  throne,  refilling  the  oath  of 
Supremacy,  he  was  again  deprived  of  his  bilhoprick,  and  committed  to 
the  free  cullody  of  Parker,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  who  enter¬ 
tained  him  in  the  moll  friendly  and  affectionate  manner.  He  died  in 
the  year  1559,  aged  85,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  at  Lambeth. (c) 

His  friend  Erafmus,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Pits,  and  other  writers.  Speak 

of 


{b)  King.  The  accufation  was,  his 
having  confented  to  a  con  (piracy  for  raifing 
a  rebellion  in  the  north,  which  was  proved 
by  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  one  Men- 
vile  his  accufer.  The  bill  of  attainder 
paffed  the  lords,  but  was  rejetffed  by  the 
commons.  A  fpecial  commiflion  was  then 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  affair,  the 
refult  of  which  enquiry  was,  his  being  de¬ 
prived  of  his  bilhoprick,  and  retained  in  the 
Tower.  See  Strype's  Mem.  of  Cranmer. 
p.  288. 


( c )  Lambeth.  A  Hone  of  black  marble 
was  laid  over  his  grave,  with  the  following 
infcription,  in  the  old  Englith  letter, 
written  by  the  learned  Dr.  Haddon. 

Anglia  Cuthbertum  Tunftallum  mefta  requirit, 
Cujus  fama  domi  laus  erat  atque  foris. 

Rhetor,  arithmeticus,  juris  confultus  et  equi, 
Legatusque  fuit;  denique  preful  erat. 

Annorum  fatur,  et  magnorum  plenus  honorum, 
Vertitur  in  cineres  aureus  ifte  fenex. 

Vixit  annos  lxxxxv.  obiit 
18  Nov.  MCCCCCLIX. 
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of  him  as  the  mod  learned,  pious,  and  bed  man  that  ever  exided. 
Neverthelefs,  he  was  particularly  active  in  burning  the  fird  impreffion 
of  the  New  Tedament ;  he  declared  and  wrote  in  favor  of  king 
Henry  VIII. ’s  divorce,  and  afterwards  maintained  a  contrary  opinion  ; 
he  proteded  folemnly  againd  the  king’s  fupremacy,  and  afterwards 
approved  and  vindicated  it  in  his  fermons  ;  he  profecuted  feveral  Pro- 
tedants  for  herefy,  when  bifhop  of  London  ;  he  v/as  one  of  the  com- 
million  which  deprived  feveral  bifhops  for  being  married ;  and  he  was 
probably  not  entirely  guiltlefs  of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  im- 
prifoned  in  the  Tower. 

WORKS. 

Publilhed  by  himfelf. 

1 .  In  laudem  matrimonii :  oratio  habita  in  fponfalibus  Marine  fill  a  Hen.  viiL 
si  Francifci  Franc  or.  reg.  primogeniti.  Lond.  1518,  4to. 

2.  De  arte  fupputandi.  Lond.  1522,  4to.  Paris,  1538,  &c. 

3.  Sermon  on  Palm  Sunday,  before  Hen.  VIII. 

4.  De  veritate  corporis  et  fanguinis  Dom.  noft.  Paris,  1554,  4to. 

5.  Compendium  et  fynopfs  in  decern  Ubros  ethicorum  Ariftotelis.  Paris,  1554,  8  vo. 

6.  Contra  impios  blafphematores  Dei  predeflinationis ..  Antwerp,  1555. 

7.  Godly  and  devout  prayers.  Engl,  and  Lat.  1558. 

Publifhed  after  his  death. 

1  #  * 

8.  A  Letter  by  him  and  Stokelefly  to  cardinal  Pole,  againd  the  pope’s 

fupremacy,  1 560. 

9.  Licence  to  Sir  Tbo.  More  for  reading  heretical  books.  See  Burnet’s  Hid.  of 
the  Reform.  Records,  part  i. 

10.  Opinions  and  refolutions  concerning  the  facr ament.  Ib.  p.  214. 

11.  Arguments  for  the  divine  infiitution  of  auricular  confejfion.  Ib.  p.  363. 

12.  A  letter  to  lord  Cromwell.  Strype’s  Mem.  vol.  i.  append.  185. 

13.  A  letter  proving  the  fubjeliion  of  Scotland.  1547.  Burnet,  ut  fupra. 

14.  Anfwer  to  fome  queries  concerning  the  abufes  of  the  mafs .  Ib. 

15.  Letter  to  cardinal  Pole .  Ib.  part  iii.  p.  464.. 


1 6.  Anfwer 
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1 6.  Anfwer  to  the  ambajfadors  of  the  protefiant  German  princes.  Collier’s 
Eccl  Hilt.  vol.  ii.  p.  143. 

17.  Protcft  againjt  K.  Harry's  title  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church. 

1 B .  A  fpeech  in  parliament ,  and  fever al  letters  upon  different  occajions. 

Erafmi  Epift.  Burnet  Hilt.  &c. 

HUGH  LATIMER, 

Biffiop  of  Worcefler, 

WAS  bom  about  the  year  i48o>(«)  at  Thurcaflon  in  Leicefler-  Biogr.  Brit. 

fhire,  the  only  fon  of  a  yeoman  of  that  village.  At  the  age  of  Fox,Aftsand 
fourteen  he  was  fent  to  Chrift’s  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  applied  voi.iLp.t570!. 
himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  arftl  in  proper  time  took  the  degree  Fuller, Worth, 
of  bachelor  in  that  fcience.  At  this  time  he  was  a  zealous  papift, 
and  was  honoured  with  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  crols  to  the  uni- 
veiffity ;  but  when  he  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  he  became  a 
convert  to  the  Protefiant  religion,  and  being  now  one  of  the  twelve 
licenfed  preachers  from  Cambridge,  he  promulgated  his  opinions  with 
great  freedom.  It  was  not  long  before  he  was  accufed  of  herefy,  and, 
being  fummoned  before  cardinal  Wolfey,  was  obliged  to  fubfcribe; 
certain  articles  of  faith,  which  he  certainly  did  not  believe.  About 
the  year  1529,  he  was  prefented  by  the  king  to  the  redtory  of  Weib- 
kinton  in  Wiitffiire,  to  which  place,  after  reliding  fome  time  at 
court  with  his  friend  and  patron  Dr.  Butts, (b)  he  retired;  but  re¬ 
fuming  his  former  invedlives  againfc  the  Popiin  dodtrines,  he  was  again 
fummoned  to  anfwer  to  certain  interrogatories,  and  again  obliged  to 
fubfcribe.  In  1535  he  was  promoted  to  the  biffioprick  of  Worcefler,  (e) 

in 


>ee 


K.  HEN.  VIII 
MARY. 


(a)  1480,  on  the  credit  of  Fox;  but 
according  to  Melandihon,  he  was  born  in 
1475.  See  Epift.  Melancth.  col.  959. 

( b )  Dr.  Butts  was  phyfician  to  king 
Henry  VIII. 


(c)  Worcefer.  He  obtained  this  pro¬ 
motion  by  means  of  queen  Anne  Boleyn,  to 
whom  he  was  made  chaplain  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year. 
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in  the  poffeffion  of  which  dignity  he  continued  till  the  year  1539, 
when,  rather  than  affent  to  the  a&  of  the  Six  Articles,  he  refigned  his 
mitre,  and  retired  into  the  country ;  but  was  in  a  fhort  time  accufed 
of  fpeaking  againft  the  Six  Articles,  and  committed  to  the  T°wer» 
where  he  continued  prifoner  till  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  which 
happened  in  January,  1547. 

On  the  acceffion  of  Edward  VI.  Latimer  was  releafed,  but  not 
reftored  to  his  bifhoprick,  though  he  preached  feveral  times  before  the 
king,  and  continued  to  exercife  his  minifterial  function  with  un¬ 
remitting  zeal  and  refolution.  Young  Edward,  alas !  finifhed  his 
fhort  reign  in  1553?  and  Mary,  of  infamous  memory,  afcending  the 
throne,  poor  Latimer  was  immediately  doomed  to  deflruction,  and, 
together  with  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  confinedin  the  Tower.  In  April, 
1554,  they  were  removed  to  Oxford,  that  they  might  difpute  with 
the  learned  doctors  of  both  univerlities.(^/)  Latimer  declining  the 
deputation  on  account  of  his  great  age  and  infirmities,  delivered  his 
opinion  in  writing,  and  refufing  to  fubfcribe  the  popifh  creed,  was 
condemned  for  herefy,  and  in  October  following  was,  together  with 
bifhop  Ridley,  burnt  alive.  He  behaved  with  uncommon  fortitude 
on  the  occafion,  and  died  a  real  martyr  to  the  Reformation.  His 
general  character  is  that  of  a  learned,  virtuous,  and  brave  man. (e) 

(d)  Univerftties.  The  queftions  to  be 
difcuffed  were,  ift,  Whether  the  natural 
body  of  Chrift  be  really  in  the  facrament  ? 

?d,  Whether  any  other  fubftance  do  re¬ 
main  in  it  after  confecration  ?  3d,  Whe¬ 

ther  the  mafs  be  a  propitiatory  facrifice  for 
the  fins  of  the  quick  and  the  dead  ?  Good 
Heaven  !  that  fuch  nonfenfe  fliould  ever  be 
a  fubjedt  of  ferious  debate  ! 

( e )  Man .  His  refolution  in  cenfurino- 
the  vices  of  the  great  is  evident  from  his 
fermons  ;  but  the  moft  remarkable  inftance 
of  his  boldnefs  is  related  by  Fox,  \yho  fays 


W  O  R  K  S. 


that,  inftead  of  the  ufual  new-year’s  gift 
of  gold,  &c.  he  prefented  Harry  VIII. 
with  a  New  Teftament,  inclofed  in  a  nap¬ 
kin, with  the  following  motto — Fornicatorcs 
et  adulter  os  judicabit  Deus.  To  thofe  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
eighth  Harry,  this  is  hardly  credible.  It 
may  perhaps  feem  fomewhat  unjuft  to  tar- 
nifh  the  reputation  of  thefe  unhappy  vic¬ 
tims  to  religion  ;  neverthelefs  it  is  very 
evident,  that  by  a  little  more  flexibility  to 
the  neceflity  of  the  times,  they  might,  by 
faving  their  lives,  have  rendered  more 
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WORKS. 

1.  Sermons.  1635,  fol. 

2.  Letters.  In  Fox’s  Ads  and  Monum.  vol.  ii.  fol.  1580. 


3.  An  injundion  to  the  prior  and 
See  Record  at  the  end  of  Burnet’s  Hift. 

fervice  to  the  caufe  for  which  they  fuffered, 
than  by  burning  at  the  ftake.  The  influ¬ 
ence,  which  fuch  executions  might  have 
upon  the  multitude,  is  of  little  effed. 
The  religion  of  a  nation  is  not  determined 
by  the  opinions  of  the  multitude.  Under 


convent  of  St.  Mary’s  in  Worflerfhire* 
of  the  Reformat,  part  ii.  p.  293. 

Harry  VIII.  the  people,  like  the  prince, 
were  neither  Papifts  nor  Proteftants  ;  with 
Edward  VI.  they  were  Proteftants  ;  with 
Mary  they  were  Papifts ;  and  with  Eli¬ 
zabeth  they  were  Proteftants  again. 


Sir  T  H  O  M  AS  MORE, 


K  HEN. VIII 


Lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  the  fon  of  Sir  John  More,  knight, 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  king’s-bench. 


WAS  born  in  the  year  1480,  in  Milk-flreet,  London.  He  was 
firft  fent  to  a  fchool  at  St.  Anthony’s  in  ThreadneedJe-lfreet, 
and  afterwards. introduced  into  the  family  of  cardinal  Moreton,  who, 
in  1497,  fent  him  to  Canterbury  college  in  Oxford.  During  his 
refidence  at  the  univerfity  he  conftantly  attended  the  ledtures  of  Linacre 
and  Grocinus,  on  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.(^)  Having  in  the 
lpace  of  about  two  years  made  confiderable  proficiency  in  academical 

learning. 


Biogr.  Brit. 


Ath.  Oxon. 
Vol.  i.  col.  3 6. 


More’s  Life  of 
Sir  Th-More. 


(a)  Languages.  Many  of  his  epigrams 
were  written  at  this  time,  when  he  was 
about  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  alfo  wrote 
feveral  copies  of  verfes  on  the  vanity  of 
life,  which  were  ornamented  and  hung  up 
in  his  father’s  houfe.  A.t  this  time  alfo 
he  tranflated  Lucian’s  oration  De  Tyranni- 


cida ,  to  which  he  added  an  oration  of  his 
own  in  anfwer  to  Lucian.  Whilft  he  con¬ 
tinued  at  Oxford,  we  are  , told,  his  allow¬ 
ance  was  fo  fmall,  that  he  could  hardly  pay 
for  mending  his  clothes.  See  bis  Life  by 
Morey  p.  12. 
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learning,  he  came  to  New  inn,  in  London,  in  order  to  ftudy  the 
law  i  whence,  after  fome  time,  he  removed  to  Lincoln’s  inn,  of 
which  his  father  was  a  member. (V)  In  the  year  1503,  being  then  a 
burgefs  in  parliament,  he  diflinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  houfe,  in  oppo- 
fition  to  the  motion  for  granting  a  fubiidy  and  three  fifteenths  for  the 
marriage  of  Henry  VII.’s  eldeft  daughter  Margaret  to  the  king  of 
Scotland.  The  motion  was  rejected,  (c)  Being  now  called  to  the 
bar,  he  was  appointed  law-reader  at  Furnival’s  inn,  which  place  he 
held  about  three  years  but  about  this  time,  he  alfo  read  a  public 
ledture  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Old  Jewry,  upon  St.  Auftin’s 
treat!  fe  De  chit  ate  Dei ,  with  great  applaufe.  He  had  indeed  formed 
a  defign  of  becoming  a  Francifcan  friar,  but  was  diffuaded  from  it, 
and,  by  the  advice  of  Dr.  Colet,  married  Jane  the  eldefc  daughter  of 
John  Colt,  efq.  of  Newhall  in  Effex.  In  1508  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  Iheriff’s  court  in  the  city  of  London,  was  made  a  juflice 
of  the  peace,  and  became  very  eminent  at  the  bar.  In  1516  he  went 
to  Flanders  in  the  retinue  of  bifliop  Tonftal  and  Dr.  Knight,  who 
were  fent  by  king  Henry  VIII.  to  renew  the  alliance  with  the  arch¬ 
duke  of  Auflria,  afterwards  Charles  V.  On  his  return,  cardinal 
Wolfey  would  have  engaged  Mr.  More  in  the  fervice  of  the  crown,  and 
offered  him  a  penfion,  which  he  refufed.(rZ)  Neverthelefs,  it  was  not 

long; 

[d)  Refufed.  Mr.  More’s  reafon  for 
refufing  a  penfion  from  the  crown,  as  ao- 
pears  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  intimate 
friend  Erafmus,  was,  that  he  mioht  re¬ 
main  at  liberty  to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
citizens  of  London,  in  whofe  fervice  he 
was  engaged  ;  for,  though  he  went  over  to 
Flanders  with  the  commiffioners  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  text,  his  chief  bufinefs  there 
was  on  account  of  fome  merchants  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  wool-daple,  which  was  then 
held  in  Flanders. 

!,  Hi/i.  for  that  year. 


( b )  Member.  Notwithdanding  his  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  law,  being  now  about 
twenty  years  old,  he  was  fo  bigoted  to 
monkifh  difeipline,  that  he  wore  a  hair 
fhirt  next  his  fkin,  frequently  faded,  and 
often  flept  on  a  bare  plank. 

(c)  RejeSfed.  The  king  was  fo  highly 
offended  at  this  oppofition  from  a  beardlefs 
boy,  that  he  reVenged  himfelf  on  Mr.  More’s 
father,  by  fending  him  on  a  frivolous 
pretence  to  the  Tower,  and  obliging  him 
£0  pay  100/.  for  his  liberty.  See  Salmon's 
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long  before  he  accepted  the  place  of  mailer  of  the  requells,  was  created 
a  knight,  admitted  of  the  privy  council,  and  in  1520,  made  treafurer 
of  the  exchequer.  About  this  time  he  built  a  houfe  on  the  bank  of 
the  Thames,  at  Chelfea,  and  married  a  fecond  wife.(^) 

In  the  fourteenth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  Sir  Thomas  More  was  made  Hoddeifon’s 
fpeaker  or  the  houfe  of  commons,  in  which  capacity  he  had  the  More, ed. 165a 
refolution  to  oppofe  the  then  powerful  minifter  Wolfey  in  his  demand 
of  an  oppreffive  fubfidy ;  notwithftanding  which,  it  was  not  long 
before  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancafter,  and  was 
treated  by  the  king  with  lingular  familiarity.^/^  In  1526  he  was  Rapin,  Hift,  * 
fent,  with  cardinal  Wolfey  and  others,  on  a  joint  embalfy  to  France, 
and  in  1529,  with  bilhop  Tonftal  to  Cambray.  The  king,  it  feems, 
was  fo  well  fatisfied  with  his  fervices  on  thefe  occalions,  that  in  the 
following  year,  Wolfey  being  difgraced,  he  made  him  chancellor, 
which  feems  the  more  extraordinary,  when  we  are  told  that  Sir 
Thomas  had  repeatedly  declared  his  difapprobation  of  the  king’s 
divorce,  on  which  the  great  defenfor  Jidei  was  fo  pofitively  bent. 

Having  executed  the  office  of  chancellor  about  three  years,  with 
equal  wifdom  and  integrity,  he  religned  the  feals  in  1533,  probably 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  his  refufing  to  confirm  the  king’s  divorce. 

He  now  retired  to  his  houfe  at  Chelfea,  difmiffed  many  of  his  fer- 
vants,  fent  his  children  with  their  refpedtive  families  to  their  own 

P  houfes* 


(<?)  IVlfe.  The  fecond  wife,  whofe 
name  was  Middleton,  and  a  widow,  was 
old,  ill-tempered,  and  covetous;  never- 
thelefs  Erafmus  fays  he  was  as  fond  of  her 
as  if  Ihe  were  a  young  maid.  Stapleton , 
p.  229. 

(f)  Familiarity.  The  king  having  once 
dined  with  Sir  Thomas  at  Chelfea,  walked 
with  him  near  an  hour  in  the  garden,  with 
his  arm  round  his  neck.  After  he  was  gone, 
Mr.  Roper,  Sir  Thomas’s  fon-in-3aw,  ob- 
ferved  how  happy  he  was  to  be  fo  familiarly 


treated  by  the  king  :  to  which  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  replied — “I  thank  our  Lord,  fon  Roper, 
c<  I  find  his  grace  my  very  good  lord  indeed, 
“  and  believe  he  doth  as  fingularly  favour 
“  me,  as  any  fubjedt  within  this  realm  ; 
“  howbeit,  I  mufl  tell  thee,  I  have  no 
“  caufe  to  be  proud  thereof ;  for,  if  my  head 
“  would  win  him  a  caftle  in  France,  it 
“  would  not  fail  to  go  off.”  See  Roper’s 
Life  of  Sir  Tbo .  More,  p.  41.  From  this 
anecdote  it  appears,  that  Sir  Thomas  knew 
his  grace  to  be  a  villain. 


io6 


.Roper’sLifeof 
Sir  Th.  More, 
.  65,  &c. 


Hoddefd’n's 
Life  of  Sir  T. 
More. 

I 

Roper. 
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houfes,(g)  and  fpent  his  time  in  ftudy  and  devotion :  but  the 
capricious  tyrant  would  not  buffer  him  to  enjey  this  tranquillity. 
Though  now  reduced  to  a  private  ftation,  and  even  to  indigence,  his 
opinion  of  the  legality  of  the  king’s  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  was. 
deemed  of  fo  much  importance,  that  various  means  were  tried  to 
procure  his  approbation ;  but  all  perfuafion  proving  ineffectual,  he 
was,  with  fome  others,  attainted  in  the  houfe  of  lords  of  mifprifion  of 
treafon,  for  encouraging  Eliz.  Barton,  the  nun  of  Kent,  in  her 
treafonable  practices.  His  innocence  in  this  affair  appeared  fo  clearly,, 
that  they  were  obliged  to  ftrike  his  name  out  of  the  bill.  He  was.* 
then  accufed  of  other  crimes,  but  with  the  fame  effeCt ;  till,  refufing 
to  take  the  oath  enjoined  by  the  aCfc  of  fupremacy,  he  was  committed 
to  the  Tower,  and,  after  fifteen  months  imprifonment,  was.  tried  at 
the  bar  of  the  King’s-bench,  for  high  treafon,  in  denying  the  king’s 
fupremacy.  The  proof  retted  on  the  foie  evidence  of  Rich  the  fol- 
licitor  general,  whom  Sir  Thomas,  in  his  defence,  fufficiently  dis¬ 
credited.  neverthelefs  the  jury  brought  him  in  Guilty,  and  he  was, 
condemned  to  fuffer  as  a  traitor.  The  merciful  Harry  however 
indulged  him  with  fimple  decollation,  and  he  was  accordingly  beheaded- 
on  Tower-hill,  on  the  fifth  of  July,  1 5 3  5 *  (^) 

Thus  fell  the  pious,  the  loyal  Sir  Thomas  More,  for  refufing  to 
deny  the  fupremacy  of  the  pope,  which  the  king  himfelf  had  written 
a  book,  to  vindicate.  That  he  buffered  moll  unjufidy,  is  beyond  a 
doubt.  Probably  his  confcience  would  not  permit  him  to  take  the 
oath  of  fupremacy,  for  he  was  a  very  bigot  to  the  doCtrine  of  the 

church 

(_§•)  Houfcs.  Hitherto,  it  feems,  Sir  himfelf,  had  been  fome  time  before  erected. 
Thomas  had  maintained  all  his  children,  This  monument  with  the  infeription  is 
•with  their  families,  in  his  own  houfe,  in  ftill  to  be  fe.en  in  that  church.  The  fame 
the  true  ftyle  of  an  ancient  patriarch.  daughter  Margaret  alfo  procured  his  head 

{h\  153 5.  His  body,  which  was  firft  after  it  had  remained  fourteen  days  upon 
interred  in  the  Tower,  was  begged  by  his  London  bridge,,  and  placed  it  in  a  vault, 
daughter  Margaret,  and  depofited  in  the  belonging  to  the  Ropers’  family,  under  a 
chancel  of  the  church  at  Chelfea,  where  a  chapel  adjoining  to  St.  Dunftan’s  church 
monument,  with  an  infeription  written  by  in  Canterbury. 
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church  of  Rome  :  but  how  poor  a  philofopher  mud:  he  have  been, 
who  could  facrifice  himfelf  and  family  for  an  opinion  about  fupremacy; 
an  article  of  religion  which,  as  a  matter  of  conlcience,  was  beneath 
the  attention  of  a  rational  being  !  He  was  a  man  of  fome  learning, 
and  an  upright  judge  ;  a  very  pried:  in  religion,  yet  chearful,  and  even 
afFedtedly  witty.  He  wanted  not  fagacity,  where  religion  was  out  of 
th  *  queftion  ;  but  in  that  his  faculties  were  fo  enveloped,  as  to  ren- 
ch  i dm  a  weak  and  credulous  enthufiafl.  He  left  one  foil  and  three 
d  rs  ;  Margaret,  the  elded:  of  which,  was  very  remarkable  for 
he.  .  !ge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. (/) 

WORKS. 

1.  A  merry  jeft,  how  a  fergeant  would  learn  to  play  the  friar-,  &c.  with  other 
juvenile  poems,  printed  in  RaftaPs  edition  of  his  Englifh  works.  Lond. 
1607,  fob 

2.  The  life  of  Ficus  earl  of  Mirandula,  &c.  Lond.  4to. 

3.  Hiftory  of  king  Richard  iii.  Lond.  1651,  8vo. 

4.  Dialogues  concerning  her ejies,  &c.  lib.  iv.  fecond  edition,  1531. 

5.  Supplication  of  fouls,  &c.  fol.  temp.  Hen.  viii. 

6.  Confutation  of  TindaVs  anfwer  to  Sir  T.  More's  dialogues .  Lond.  1532, 
H33>  foL 

7.  Anfwer  to  John  Fry  lb's  hook  againft  the  facr  ament. 

8.  An  apology  againjl  a  book  entitled ,  A  treatife  of  fpirituality  and  temp  or.  1533. 

9.  The  dehellacyon  of  Salem  and  Bizance.  Lond.  1533,  8vo. 

10.  Anfwer  to  the  firjl  part  of  the  poifoned  book ,  which  a  namelefs  heretic  has 
named  the  Supper  of  our  Lord.  Lond.  lib.  v. 

11.  A  confolatory  dialogue  againjl  tribulation,  lib.  iii.  written  in  1534,  whilft 
he  was  in  the  Tower.  Antwerp,  1623,  i2mo. 

12.  Treatife  to  receive  the  blejfed  body  of  our  Lord.  Lond.  1622. 

.  13.  Meditations,  prayers,  and  diverfe  epijlles  to  the  king,  Cromwell,  Mrs.  Roper, 
&c.  In  Latin. 

14.  De 

(i)  Languages.  This  learned  lady  mar-  Mrs.  Roper  died  in  1544.,  and  was  buried 
ried  a  Mr.  Roper  of  Well-hall  in  Kent,  in  the  vault  of  St.  Dunftan’s  in  Canter- 
whofe  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  More  was  pub-  bury,  with  her  father’s  head  in  her  arms, 
lifhed  by  Mr.  Hearne  at  Oxford,  in  1716. 
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14.  Be  optimo  reipub.  Jlatu',  deque  nova  infula  Utopia.  Bafil.  1608,  4to. 
Lovan.  1658,  i2mo.  Colon.  1605.  Lovan.  1610.  Bafil.  1613,4^.  Oxon. 
1613,  8vo.— In  Englifh,  with  notes  by  Robinfon.  Lond.  1607,  8vo.  1639. 
— In  Italian,  Venet.  1658,  8vo.— In  Englifh,  by  Warner,  1768. 

15.  Progymnafmata.  Bafil.  1613. 

16.  Epigrammata  &  carmina  varia.  Bafil.  1518,  1520,  4to.  1563,  8vo. 

Lond.  1638,  8vo. 

17.  Luciani dialogi quidam  in  Lat.  See.  Paris,  fol.  1 506.  Franc.  1538,  foL 

18.  Refponfio  ad  convitia  Mart.  Lutheri.  Lond.  1523,  ed.  2da. 

19.  Preeationes  & pfalmi  contra  tentationem.  Lugd.  1572,  1598,  i2mo. 

Sir  Thomas  More’s  Englifh  works  were  colledted  and  publifhed  by  RaflelL 

Lond.  1557.  His  Latin  works  were  colleded  and  printed  at  Louvain,  1566. 
Bafil.  1563.  Francf.  1689.  See  Bp.  Tanner  de  fcript.  Brit.  See. 

The  writer  of  this  Life  in  the  Biographia  Britannica  gives  no  account  of 
his  works. 


EDWARD  LEE, 

Archbifhop  of  York,  the  fon  of  Richard  Lee,  efq.  of  Lee-Magna  ins 
Kent,  and  grandfon  of  Sir  Richard  Lee,  knight, 
twice  lord  mayor  of  London. 


Bale,  viii.  78.  TJTE  was  born  in  1482.  About  the  year  1499,  was  fent  to 
Pits,  P.  731.  JL  JL  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford,  where  he  is  faid  to  have  taken 
aa.  oxon.  one  decree  in  arts.  Thence  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 

Voi.i.coi.6o. 

was  made  chaplain  and  almoner  to  king  Henry  VIII.  who  lent  him 
Ej>  Tanner  Gn  ^evera^  enabaffies  abroad. (rz)  In  the  year  1529,  he  was  made 
Slb1,  -  chancellor  of  the  church  of  Salifbury,  and  in  1 53 1  was  confecrated 
archbilhop  of  York.  In  the  fame  year  he  was  incorporated  dodor  of 
divinity  at  Oxford,  having  been  previoufly  created  in  fome  foreign 

univerfity 


(a)  Abroad.  One  of  his  embaflles  Was 
to  the  emperor,  with  Sir  Francis  Points  ; 
another  in  1523,  with  lord  Morley  and 
Sir  William  HufTey,  to  the  duke  of  Au- 
kria.  with  the  injignia.  of  the  order  of  the 


Garter  j  and  a  third  with  Stokedey,  bifhop 
of  London,  and  tire  earl  of  Wiltfhire,  to 
the  pope  at  Bononia,  about  the  king’s 
marriage  with  queen  Catharine.  Ath. 
Oxon.  vol.  i.  col.  6c?*- 
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univerflty  during  his  embafly.  He  died  at  York  on  the  13  th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1544,  aged  62,  and  was  buried  in  the  middle  of  the  fouth 
ifle  above  the  choir  of  the  cathedral. (b)  Wood  fays,  “  he  was  a  great 
“  divine,  and  very  well  feen  in  all  kinds  of  learning,  famous  as  well 
“  for  his  wifdom  as  virtue,  and  holinefs  of  life  ;  a  continual  preacher- 
"  of  the  gofpel,  a  man  very  liberal  to  the  poor,  and  exceedingly 
“  beloved  by  all  forts  of  men.” 


WORKS. 


1.  Comment,  in  univerfum  Pent at euchum  Mofys.  Manufcripty  See  in  Rogeir 
Afcham’s  Epifl.  lib.  ii.  in  an  Epift.  cuidam  amico  Eborac. 

2.  Apologia  contra  quor  undam  c  alumni  as.  .  Lovan.  1520,  4to. 

3.  Index  annotationum  priori s  libri.  Lovan.  1520. 

4.  Epiftola  nuncupatoria  ad  Defed.  Erafmum.  Lovan.  1520. 

5 .  Annotationum  lib.  duo  in  annotations  Novi  T eft  ament  i  Erafmi .  Lovan.  1 5  20V 

6.  Epiftola  apologetica,  qua  refpondet  D.  Erafmi  epift  olis>  Lovan.  1 5  20. 

*  7.  Epiftolce  fexcent*. 

8.  Epicedia  clarorum  virorum ► 


(L)  Cathedral.  Wood  fays,  there  is 
a  Ihort  infcription  over  his  grave,  and  that 
in  the  window  of  the  founder’s  chamber 
in  Magdalen  college  are  thefe  verfes,  under 
his  arms,  by  Dr.  Laur.  Humphrey,  an* 


,  Unus  erat  Leyus  velut  inter  fidera  Phoebus, 

Sic  vicit  focios  temporis  ipfe  fui. 

He  adds,  that  he  had  feen  feveral  letters,, 
written  by  this  Lee  to  king  Henry  VIII. 


1560. 
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WILLIAM  T  I  N  D  A  LE,(*J  - 

A  learned  Divine,  the  flrft  tranflator  and  publisher  of  the  Old  and 
New  Teflament  in  the  Englifh  language, 

%  * 

WAS  born  near  the  borders  of  Wales,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  Biogr.Bnt. 

chiefly  in  Magdalen-hall.  We  are  told  that  he  was  admitted  Fox’*Aas 
a  canon  of  the  new  college  founded  by  Wolfey  ;  but  Anthony  W OOd  1610,  vol.  ii. 

difputes  P>  9Su 


( a )  Tindale ,  other  wife  furnamed  Hitchins> 


no 


Ath.  Oxon. 
Vol.  i.  col.  42 


Abel  Redi- 
*dvus,  p.  .126.. 


Sfrype’s  Eccl. 
Mem.  vol.  i. 
p.  44.  append* 


TbirnetV  Hid. 
©i  the  Reform, 
parti,  p.  159. 
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disputes  this  fa<£L  Having  imbibed  the  opinions  of  Luther,  and  being 
apprehenfive  of  perfecution,  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he 
fin  idled  his  academical  Audies.  From  thence  he  went  to  the  houfe 
of  Sir  John  Welch  at  Little  Sod  bury  in  GloceAerfhire,  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  tutor  to  that  gentleman’s  children ;  and,  being  then  in 
orders,  frequently  preached  at  BriAol,  and  in  that  neighbourhood : 
but  his  dodtrine  being  by  the  clergy  of  thofe  times  deemed  heretical, 
he  was  obliged  once  more  to  fly  from  perfecution.  He  now  removed 
to  London,  where  he  preached,  for  fome  time,  in  St.  DunAan’s  in  the 
Weft.  Having  conceived  an  idea  of  bifhop  TonAal’s  moderation,  from 
the  character  given  him  by  Erafr-nus,  he  made  an  attempt  to  be  admitted 
one  of  his  chaplains ;  but  not  fucceeding,  and  now  deAitute  of  fupport,  he 
was  taken  into  the  houfe  of  Mr.  Humphrey  Monmouth,  alderman  of  Lon¬ 
don,  where  be  continued  about  half  a  year.  In  this  fituation  he  fir  A:  me¬ 
ditated  the  tranflation  of  the  New  Teftament  into  Engliih,  as  the  moA 
effectual  means  to  bring  about  a  reformation  in  religion ;  but,  as  this 
could  not  be  fafely  attempted  in  England,  he  embarked  for  Germany, 
fupported  by  his  friends  with  a  penfion  of  10/.  per  annum.  Having 
firA  paid  a  vifit  to  Martin  Luther,  at  that  time  in  Saxony,  he  fettled 
at  Antwerp,  and  immediately  began  his  tranflation  of  the  New  TeAa- 
ment,  which  was  firA  printed  in  1526,  in  8vo.(<£)  The  gofpel  was 
always  beholden  to  perfecution  for  its  propagation.  The  whole 
imprefiion  was  in  a  fhort  time  confumed,  and  Tindal,  by  that  means, 
enabled  to  publifii  a  fecond  much  more  numerous. 

Having  now  finifhed  his  firA  work,  the  indefatigable  Tindal  began 
his  tranflation  of  the  Old  TeAament,  and  the  five  books  of  Mofea 
being  ready  for  the  prefs,  he  embarked  for  Hamburgh  -with  an 

intention 


(b)  8 VO,  But  15,00.0  were  printed  of 
this  firft  impreffion,  mod  of  which  were 
difperfed  in  England.  The  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  bifhop  of  London, 
iftued  orders  for  all  the  New  Teftaments, 
lately  tranfla;ted  into  the  .vulgar  tongue,  to 


be  brought  in  and  burnt :  they  alfo  em¬ 
ployed  a  perfon  at  Antwerp  to  buy  up  all 
the  copies  that  were  unfold,  which  were 
accordingly  brought  to  England,  and  burnt 
at  St.  Paul’s  crofs. 


Ill 
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intention  to  print  them ;  but  the  fhip  being  cad  away,  all  his  papers, 
books,  and  money,  were  loll.  However,  he  arrived  fafe  at  Hamburg, 
where,  with  the  help  of  Miles  Coverdale,  he  began  the  work  anew,  and 
finifhed  the  Pentateuch,  which  was  printed  in  1530.  To  this  he 
acj^led  the  book  of  Jonas,  which  was  publifhed  the  year  following. 

The  matter  now  grew  ferious.  The  Papids  were  alarmed,  and 
Tindal’s  tranflations  were,  at  all  events,  to  be  fuppreffed.  The  mod: 
confcientious  Defender  of  the  Faith  adembled  the  heads  of  the  clergy 
in  the  Star-chamber,  and,  with  their  approbation,  ifi'ued  his  royal 
proclamation  for  the  total  extinction  of  the  Englifh  Bible,  with  all 
other  books  containing  peftilential  and  damnable  herefies .  The  Bibles, 
as  many  as  were  brought  in,  were  accordingly  burnt :  but  this  was 
not  enough.  To  appeafe  the  offended  genius  of  Popery,  it  was 
neceffary  that  the  tranflator  himfelf  fhould  alfo  burn.  Poor  Tindal, 
in  confequence  of  an  application  from  the  court  of  Londoner)  was 
leized  by  the  emperor’s  procurator-general  at  Bruffels,  confined  in  the  Ath.  oxoh. 
caflle  of  Vilvorden,  eighteeen  miles  from  Antwerp,  and  after  eighteen  FoXi 
months  imprifonment,  in  the  year  1536,  condemned  and  executed^ 

They  had  however  the  humanity  to  ftrangle  him  firll  after  which  his 
body  was  reduced  to  afhes.  Thus  died  this  very  honed  and.  learned 
divine,  for  having  tranflated,  and.,  as  was  falfely  pretended,  perverted 
tire  feriptures. 

WORKS. 

1.  The  New  Teftament,  tranflated  into  Engl.  15-26,  8vo.  After  this  fol¬ 
lowed  feveral  fpurious  imprefilons.  Tindale’s  fecond  edition  did  not  appear 
till  1536. 

2.  The  five  looks  of  Mofesy  tranflated,  1530. 

3.  The  prophecy  of  Jonas ,  tranflated,  1531. 

4.  A  proteflatian  touching  the  refur  region  of  the  bodyes,  and  the  fate  of  the  fouh-3 
after  this  life. 

5.  Preface- 

(r)  London.  Probably  Tindale’s  capital  the  fubjed  of  his  divorce.  See  the  Lift  of 
offence,  in  the  eyes  of  the  matrimonial  his  works,.  No.  15. 

Harry,  was  his  having  written  a  book  on 
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fC.HEN.VITI. 

C^MARY. 


Ath.  Oxon. 
Voli.  col. 133* 


38j>.  Tanner. 


5 .  Preface  to  the  Pentateuch. 

6.  Prologue,  J hewing  the  ufe  of  the  fcriptures. 

7 .  Prologues  to  the  five  books  of  Mofes. 

8 .  Certain  hard  words  expounded  in  the  firfi,  fecond ,  and  fourth ,  books  of  Mofes . 

9.  Prologue  upon  the  prophet  Jonas . 

10.  Prologue  upon  the  four  evangelifis,  and  the  epifiles. 

1 1 .  Parable  of  the  wycked  Mammon. 

12.  Of  the  obedience  of  a  chrifiian  man,  &c.  Printed  at  Marpurg  in  HeSTe, 
1535.  Lond.  1561. 

13.  An  expofition  of  the  fifth,  fixth,  and  feventh  chap,  of  Matthew,  1531,  1548. 

14.  Anfwer  unto  Syr  Pho.  More's  dyaloge . 

15.  Phe  pr  ably Je  of  the  prelates,  whether  the  king' s  grace  may  be  feparated  from 
the  queen. .  Marpurg,  1530.  Lond.  1548. 

16.  A  pathway  unto  the  holy  fcripture. 

1 7 .  Expofition  of  the  firfi  epifi.  of  St.  John,  1 5  3 1 ,  1 5  3  8 ,  1 2mo. 

18.  The  tefiament  of  Mr*  William  Pracie  expounded.  1535,  1546,  nmo. 

1  <y.  A  treatife  upon  fignes  and  facraments.  Lond.  1 2 mo. 

20.  Phree  letters  to  John  Fryth ,  prjfoner  in  the  Tower. 

He  alfo  translated  fome  of  Luther’s  works,  and  there  are  other  works 
afcribed  to  him,  but  of  doubtful  authority. 

The  feveral  pieces  above  enumerated,  from  No.  4.  inclufive,  were  col- 
le£ted  and  published  by  John  Day,  in  1572,  in  one  vol.  fob 


ROGER  EDGEWORTH 

WAS  born  at  Holt-caStle  on  the  borders  of  Wales.  He  became 
a  Student  at  Oxford  about  the  year  1503,  took  a  degree  in 
arts  in  1 507,  and  the  following  year  was  elected  fellow  of  Oriel  col¬ 
lege.  He  afterwards  took  orders,  and  became  a  celebrated  preacher 
in  the  univerfity.  In  1519  he  was  admitted  to  the  reading  of  the 
fentences.  He  was  made  prebendary  of  Salisbury,  Bristol,  and  Wells; 
residentiary  of  Wells ;  and  in  1554,  chancellor  of  that  cathedral. 

He 
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He  was  alfo  vicar  of  St.Cuthbert’s  church  in  Wells,  to  which  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  in  1 543.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  VIII. 
and  alfo  in  that  of  king  Edward  VI.  he  is  faid  to  have  behaved  with 
lingular  moderation  ;  but,  on  the  acceffion  of  queen  Mary,  he  threw 
off  the  mafk,  and  appeared,  what  he  really  was,  a  violent  Roman- 
catholic.  He  died  in  the  year  1560,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral 
at  Wells. 

WORKS. 

1.  Sermons  fruitful ,  godly ,  and  learned.  Lond.  1557,  4to. 

1.  Refolutions  concerning  the facraments.  Vide  Burnet’s  Hill,  of  the  Reformat, 
vol.  i.  append,  p.  189. 

3.  Refolutions  of  form  queflions  relating  to  bifhops  and  priejls.  Ibid. 


King  HENRY  VIII. 


WAS  the  fecond  fon  of  Henry  VII.  by  Elizabeth  the  eldeff 

daughter  of  Edward  IV.  He  was  born  at  Greenwich,  on  the  Ld.Herb.Life 
28th  of  June,  1491.  On  the  death  of  his  brother  Arthur,  in  1502, 
he  was  created  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  following  year  betrothed  to 
Catharine  of  Arragon,  prince  Arthur’s  widow,  the  pope  having  granted 
a  dilpenfation  for  that  'purpofe.  Henry  VIII.  acceded  to  the  throne, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  the  22dof  April,  1509,  and  his  marriage  n  Hift  of 
with  Catharine  was  folemnized  about  two  months  after.  In  the  be-  Ens1* <ro1'  *• 
ginning  of  his  reign  he  left  the  government  of  his  kingdom  entirely 
to  his  minifters,  and  fpent  his  time  chiefly  in  tournaments,  balls, 
concerts,  and  other  expenfive  amufements.(^)  Neverthelefs  he  was 

not 

■/  % 

(a)  Amufements.  We  are  told  that  he  This  will  feem  lefs  wonderful,  when  the 
was  fo  extravagant  in  his  pleafures,  that,  reader  is  informed,  that  gaming  was  one 
in  a  very  fhort  time,  he  entirely  difiipated  of  his  favorite  diverlions.  See  Rapin , 
r, 800, 000/.  which  his  father  had  hoarded,  vol.  i.  p.  708. 
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not  fo  totally  abforbed  in  pleafure,  but  he  found  leifure  to  facrifice,  to 
the  refentment  of  the  people,  two  of  his  father’s  miniflers,  Empfon 
and  Dudley,  (b)  A  houfe  in  London,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
former  of  thefe,  was  this  year,  1510,  given  to  Thomas  Wolfey,  who 
was  now  the  king’s  almoner,  and  who  from  this  period  began  to 
infinuate  himfelf  into  Henry’s  favour.  In  1513,  he  became  prime 
minifter,  and  from  that  moment  governed  the  king  and  kingdom  with 
abfolute  power.  In  this  year  Henry  declared  war  again  ft  France, 
gained  the  battle  of  Spurs ,  and  took  the  towns  of  Terouenne  and 
Tournay ;  but  before  he  embarked  his  troops,  he  beheaded  the  earl 
of  Suffolk,  who  had  been  long  confined  in  the  Tower. (c)  In  1521 
he  facrificed  the  duke  of  Buckingham  to  the  refentment  of  his  prime 
minifter  Wolfey,  and  the  fame  year  obtained  from  the  pope  the  title 
of  Defender  of  the  Faith \d) 

Henry, 

( b )  Dudley.  They  were  beheaded  on  York:  but  Margaret,  queen  of  Scotland, 
Tower-hill,  Auguft  17,  1510.  They  were  would  have  fucceeded  Henry,  if  he  had 
firfl  tried  and  condemned  by  the  council,  died  without  iffue. 

for  intending  to  withdraw  their  allegiance  (d)  Faith.  It  is  hardly  neceflary  to  in- 
fromthe  king,  a  ridiculous  and  groundlefs  form  the  reader,  that  this  title  was  given  to 
accufation ;  and  were  afterwards  con-  king  Henry  and  his  fucceflors,  on  account 
demned  by  the  authority  of  king  and  par-  of  his  fending  to  the  pope  a  book  againll 
iiament,  without  any  mention  of  their  Luther,  of  which  he  acknowledged  him- 
crime.  They  were  odious  to  the  people  felf  the  author.  Mr.  Walpole,  after  ex- 
for  having  been  the  inftruments  of  op-  prefling  fome  doubt  concerning  his  ma- 
preflion  in  the  preceding  reign  ;  but,  as  it  jelly’s  talents  for  fuch  a  performance,  adds, 
did  not  appear  that  they  had  exceeded  their  “  It  happened  unfortunately  that  the  cham- 
authority,  they  were  illegally  punilhed.  te  pion  of  the  church  neither  convinced  his 

(r)  Toiver.  Henry  VII.  had  promifed  tc  antagonill  nor  himfelf:  Luther  died  a 
the  king  of  Spain  to  fpare  the  life  of  this  “heretic;  his  majelly  would  have  been 
nobleman.  What  was  his  foil’s  motive  <c  one,  if  he  had  not  eredt.ed  himfelf  into 
for  beheading  him,  is  doubtful.  It  is  ge-  “  the  head  of  that  very  church  which  he 
nerally  imagined  that  Henry  was  appre-  “  had  received  fo  glorious  a  compliment  for 
henfive,  in  cafe  he  Ihould  die  abroad,  the  “  oppofing.  But  by  a  fingular  felicity  in 
people  would  make  this  earl  king,  as  he  “  the  wording  of  the  title,  it  fuited  Henry 
was  the  next  male  heir  of  the  houfe  of  “  equally  when  he  burned  Papills  or  Pro- 

“  tellants  ; 
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Henry,  having  been  eighteen  years  married,  grew  tired  of  his  wife, 
and  in  the  year  1527  refolved  to  obtain  a  divorce;  (<?)  but  after  many 
fruitlefs  follicitations,  finding  it  impofiible  to  perfuade  the  pope  to 
annul  his  marriage  with  Catharine,  he  efpoufed  Ann  Bullen  in  the 
year  1531.  During  this  interval  his  favorite  Wolfey  was  difgraced, 
and  died  ;  Henry  threw  off  the  papal  yoke,  and  burnt  three  Proteftants 
for  herefy.  In  153 5  he  put  to  death  Sir  Thomas  More,  Fifher,  and 
others,  for  denying  his  fupremacy,  and  fupprelTed  all  the  lefler 
monafteries. 

His  mold  iacred  majefty,  having  now  pofiefied  his  fecond  queen  Rapm 
about  five  years,  fell  violently  in  love  with  lady  Jane  Seymour.  Ann 
Bullen  was  accufed  of  adultery  with  her  own  brother,  and  with  three 
other  perfons  :  fhe  was  beheaded  the  19th  of  May,  1536 .(f)  He 
married  Jane  Seymour  the  day  following.  In  1537  Put  t0  death 
five  of  the  noble  family  of  Kildare,  as  a  terror  to  the  Irifh,  of  whofe  ibid, 
difloyalty  he  had  fome  apprehenfions ;  and  in  the  year  following  he 
executed  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  with  four  other  perfons  of  diftimftion, 
for  the  foie  crime  of  CGrrefponding  with  cardinal  Pole.  In  1538  and  9 

he 


te  teftants  ;  it  fuited  each  of  his  daughters, 
“  Mary  and  Elizabeth  ;  it  fitted  the  mar- 
“  tyr  Charles  and  the  profligate  Charles, 
“  the  Romifli  James  and  the  Calviniff 
‘‘William;  and  at  laft  feemed  peculiarly 
“  adapted  to  the  weak  head  of  high-church 
“  Ann.”  Cat.  of  Royal  Auth.  p.  10.  There 
might  be  fome  propriety  in  giving  this  title 
to  Henry  himfelf ;  but  to  call  George  the 
Third  Defender  of  the  Faith ,  becaufe  Harry 
the  Eighth  wrote  a  book,  is  as  ridiculoufly 
abfurd  as  if  you  were  to  call  him  poet  becaufe 
Richard  the  Firft  wrote  verfes. 

( e )  Divorce.  Many  writers  affirm,  that 
the  folecaufe  of  this  refolution  was  a  fud- 
den  paffion  for  Ann  Bullen  ;  but  it  is 
pretty  evident  that  he  had  formed  the  defign 


before  he  had  feen  that  lady.  That  this 
paffion  might  a as  an  additional  ftimulus, 
is  highly  probable.  Confluence  was  his 
pretence  ;  but  Wolfey  was  certainly  the 
primum  mobile.  That  imperious  cardinal 
difliked  the  queen,  and  was  glad  of  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  affront  the  emperor,  her  ne¬ 
phew.  Befides,  it  is  evident  that  Henry’s 
paffion  for  Catharine  was  totally  extinct, 
for  he  had  quitted  her  bed  fince  the  year 
1524. 

( f )  1536.  Ann  Bullen  was  a  friend  to  the 
Reformation  :  the  popifh  hiftorians  have 
therefore  endeavoured  to  prove  her  guilty  of 
adultery,  but  without  fuceefs.  The  king’s 
luff,  and  the  apprehenfions  of  the  Romifh 
party,  were  the  joint  caufes  of  her  ruin. 
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he  fupprefied  all  the  monafteries  in  England,  and  feized  their  revenues 
for  his  own  ufe.  The  queen  having  died  in  childbed,  he  this  year 
married  the  princefs  Ann  of  Cleves ;  but  difliking  her  perfon,  im¬ 
mediately  determined  to  be  divorced  j(g)  and  his  obfequious  par¬ 
liament  and  convocation  unanimoufly  pronounced  the  marriage  void,, 
for  reafons  too  ridiculous  to  be  recited  :  but  this  was  not  all ;  Henry 
was  fo  incenfed  with  his  minifter  and  quondam  favorite,  Cromwell* 
for  negotiating  this  match,  that  he  revenged  himfelf  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner.  Yet  this  was  not  the  only  public  murder  of  the  year  1540. 
A  few  days  after  Cromwell’s  death,  feveral  perfons  were  burnt  for 
jRapin,  3i8.  denying  the  king’s  fupremacy,  and  other  articles  of  herefy. 

His  majefly,  being  once  more  at  liberty  to  indulge  himfelf  with 
another  wife,  fixed  upon  Catharine  Howard,  niece  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk.  She  was  declared  queen  in  Auguft,  1540;  but  they  had 
been  privately  married  fome  time  before.  Henry,  it  feems,  was  fo 
entirely  fatisfied  with  this  lady,  that  he  daily  blelfed  God  for  his 
prefent  felicity  ;  but  that  felicity  was  of  fhort  duration  :  he  had  not 
been  married  above  a  year,  before  the  queen  .  was  accufed  of  frequent 
proftitution,  both  before  and  fince  her  marriage  :  the  confefled  her 
guilt,  and  wras  beheaded  in  February,  1542. (A)  In  July,  1543,  he 
married  his  fixth  wife,  the  lady  Catharine  Parr,  the  widow  of  John. 
Nevil  lord  Latimer,  and  lived  to  the  year  1547  without  committing 
any  more  flagrant  enormities :  but  finding  himfelf  now  approach 
towards  diflolution,  he  made  his  will,  and,  that  the  lafh  fcene  of  his 
life  might  refemble  the  reft,  he  determined  to  end  the  tragedy  with 

the 


( g )  Divorced.  Henry  was  fo  impatient  to 
fee  whether  he  had  been  deceived  by  Hol¬ 
bein’s  picture  of  the  princefs,  that  as  foon 
as  he  heard  of  her  arrival  at  E-ochefter,  he 
went  thither  incognito ,  and  was  fo  difgufied 
with  her  perfon,  that  he  fvvore  they  had 
lent  him  over  a  Flanders  mare. 

( h )  1542.  S.he  confefled  to  the  arch- 


bifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  on  the  fcafFold,, 
that  Ihe  had  repeatedly  indulged  herfelf 
before  marriage,  but  declared  upon  her 
falvation,  that  Ihe  had  never  defiled  the 
king’s  bed.  Three  of  her  majefly ’s  para¬ 
mours,  two  of  which  were  the  duke  of 
Norfolk’s  domellics,  and  lady  Rochfort, 
were  put  to  death  on  this  occafion. 
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the  murder  of  two  of  his  belt  friends,  and  moft  faithful  fubjeUs,  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  and  his  fon  the  earl  of  Surrey.  (/)  Henry  died  on 
the  2 8 tn  of  January,  1547,  in  the  56th  year  of  his  age,  and  was 
buried  at  Windfor. 

As  to  his  character,  it  is  pretty  obvious  from  the  fadls  above  related.  Herb.  p.  5j®v 
Lord  Herbert  palliates  his  crimes,  and  exaggerates  what  he  calls  his 
vii  tues.  Bifiiop  Burnet  lays,  tc  he  was  rather  to  be  reckoned  amon^ 
the  great  than  the  good  princes/'  He  afterwards  acknowledges, 
that  “  he  is  to  be  numbered  among  the  ill  princes  but  adds,  “  I 
“  cannot  rank  him  with  the  worft.”  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  with  infi¬ 
nitely  more  juftice,  fays,  “  If  all  the  piftures  and  patterns  of  a  mer- 
“  cilefs  prince  were  loft  to  the  world,  they  might  again  be  painted  to 
“  the  life  out  of  the  hiftory  of  this  king.”  He  was  indeed  a 
mercilefs  tyrant,  a  fcurvy  politician,  a  foolifh  bigot,  a  horrible 
affaffin  !  ( k ) 

WORKS. 

1 .  Ajffertio  feptem  facr ament orum>  adverfus  Martyn  Luther ,  edit  a  ah  invidiijftmo 
Henrico  Anglic  ft?  Franche  rege,  ft? c.  ejus  nominis ofiavo.  Lond.  1521,  &c.  &c. 

2.  Litterarum ,  qiiibus  invidl.  princeps  Henricus  viii.  refpondit  ad  quandam 
epijlolam  Martini  Lutheri  ad  fe  mijfam ,  et  ipjius  Lutheran <£  quoque  epijlol ie  exemption , 

Lond.  1527,  8 vo. 

3.  An  epiftle  of  Henry  viii.  to  the  emperor 3  to  all  chrijli an  princes ,  and  to  all 
thofe  who  truly  and  fincerely  profejje  ChriJTs  religion .  Lond.  1 53  8,  1 2mo. 

4.  Chrifiiani  hominis  infiitutio.  Lond.  1541,  1544,  4to. 

Many  other  works  are  afcribed  to  his  majefty,  but  of  doubtful  authority. 


(/)  1 Surrey.  The  earl  was  beheaded  on 
the  19th  of  January,  and  the  duke  was  or¬ 
dered  for  execution  on  the  29th,  but  for¬ 
tunately  efcaped  by  the  king’s  death  on 
the  28th.  They  were  condemned  with¬ 
out  the  lhadow  of  a  crime  ;  but  Henry’s 
political  reafon  for  putting  them  to  death, 
was  his  apprehenfion,  that,  if  they  were 
fuffered  to  furvivc  him,  they  would  counter- 


aft  fome  of  his  regulations  in  religion,  and 
might  be  troublefome  to  his  ion. 

(k)  Ajfajjin.  Tous  ceux  qui  ont  etudie 
Henri  avee  quelque  foin,  dit  M.  1’  Abbe 
Raynal,  n’ont  vu  en  lui  qu’un  ami  foible, 
un  allie  inconlfant,  un  amant  groffier,  un 
mari  jaloux,  un  pere  barbare,  un  maitre 
imperieux,  un  roi  dftpotique  et  cruel.  Nov- 
Dill,  Hijl, 


THOMAS 


1 1 8 


D  I  V,  I  N  E  S. 
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K.HEN.vm. 


THOMAS  LUPSET, 


The  fon  of  a  goldfmith,  in  London, 


JHle,  ix.  1 1. 

Pits,  p.  713, 
and  not  723, 
as  quoted  by 
Bp.  Tanner 
in  Eibl. 


Atb,  Oxon. 
VoJ.  i.  col.  3 1. 


Hift.  and  Ant. 
<ot  Oxf,  lib.  ii, 
p.  36. 


AS  educated,  at  the  expence  of  Dr.  Collet,  by  the  celebrated 
grammarian  Liley,  from  vvhofe  fchool  he  was  fent  to  Pem¬ 
broke  hall,  in  Cambridge,  [a)  From  thence  he  went  to  Paris,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  returning  to  England  about 
the  year  1519,  fixed  at  Oxford,  where  he  was,  foon  after,  chofen  Wol¬ 
fey ’s  rhetoric-ledturer,  and  in  1521,  proceeded  mafler  of  arts.(^) 
Lupfet  however  did  not  continue  long  at  Oxford;  for  in  1523  we 
find  him  at  Padua  with  Reginald  Pole,  having  been  fome  time  before 
appointed  fecretary  to  Richard  Paice,  embaffador  at  Venice.  After 
returning  to  England,  he  was  fent  to  France  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  as 
tutor  to  his  natural  fon  Thomas  Winter.  In  1529  he  was  prefented 
to  the  living  of  St.  Martin’s,  Ludgate,  and  in  1530,  was  made  pre¬ 
bendary  of  Salifbury.  He  died  in  1532,  aged  36,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Elphage,  near  Cripplegate,  in  London.  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  More,  in  one  of  his  epiftles  to  Erafmus,  makes  honourable 
mention  of  Lupfet ;  and  Leland  celebrates  him  in  his  Encomia . 


WORKS. 

1.  A  treatife  of  charity.  .  .  .  1546,  8vo. 

1.  An  exhortation  to  young  men.  Lond.  1540,  8vo. 
3.  A  treatife  teaching  how  to  dye  well.  Lond.  1534. 


4.  Epijlola 


( a )  Cambridge.  Ant.  Wood  doubts  his  Lupfet  thus — Nam  immortalis  leneficii  loco 

having  ftudied  at  Cambridge.  It  refts  on  accepi/nus ,  quod  benigniffuna  tua  beneficentia 
the  authority  .of  Dr.  Caius.  See  Hiji.  of  in  comrnunem  rei  literaricc  ufum  dignata  fit 
Cambr.  Lupfetum  ad  nos  remitter e^,  quern  a  tua  ma~ 

( b )  Arts.  The  univerfity  of  Oxford,  jejiate  tarn  amanter  eommendatum ,  rnulto 
in  a  letter  to  cardinal  Wolfey,  fpeaks  of  arftius  ampkftimur. 
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4.  EpiJloLe  varies  ad  Edv.  Leium ,  Nifenum  et  Paynellur/i.  Dated  from  C. 

C.  C.  Oxf.  They  were  printed  in  epijl.  aliquot  eruditorum  virorum.  Bafil.  1520, 
5*  In  Ciceronis  philippic  as. 

6.  Sermones  ad  clerum. 

With  many  more,  mentioned  by  Bale  and  Pits  j  leveral  of  which  are  pro¬ 
bably  nothing  more  than  heads  of  chapters. 

He  translated  into  Englifh  a  homily  of  St.  Chryfoftom’s,  another  of  St. 
Cyprian’s ;  alfo  Mirandula’s  Rules  for  a  godly  Life,  and  the  Councils  of 
Ifidorus :  all  which  were  printed  at  London  in  1560,  8vo. 


ROBERT  WAKFELD, 


K.HEN.VIIT, 


iORN  in  the  north  of  England,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  ftudied  philofophy  and  theology.  Having  taken  his  degrees 
in  arts,  he  left  that  univerfity,  and  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  particularly 
with  a  defign  to  improve  himfelf  in  the  oriental  languages,  which  he 
afterwards  taught  in  the  univerfities  of  Tubing,  Louvain,  and  Paris.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1519,  and  by  the  intereft  of  his  friend  Richard 
Paice,  dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  was  introduced  to  king  Henry  VIII.  who  made 
him  one  of  his  chaplains.  When  the  king’s  divorce  from  his  queen  Ca¬ 
tharine  was  firft  agitated,  Wakfeld  began  to  defend  her  caufe  againft  the 
tyrant  Harry  ;  but  he  foon  changed  his  tone.  His  reputation  was 
fuch,  that  his  majefty  thought  lit  to  court  his  aftiftance,  and  he  now 
wrote  in  defence  of  the  divorce. (a)  In  1530  the  univerfity  of  Ox¬ 
ford 


Bale,  viii.  73, 
Pits,  p,  727, 


Faftis  Louvan, 
per  Andriam,- 
p.  283. 


Ath.  Oxon. 
Vol.  i.  col.  46* 


Bp.  Tanner, 
Lex. 


( a )  Divorce.  11  I  have  feen,”  fays  Ant. 
Wood,  <c  a  letter  written  by  him  to  the 
*c  king,  dated  from  Sion  in  Middlefex, 
“  1527,  wherein  he  tells  him,  that  he 
“  will  defend  his  caufe,  or  queftion,  in  all 
“  the  univerfities  of  Chriftendom,  Sec.  and 
“  afterwards  tells  him,  that  if  the  people 


“fhould  know  that  he,  who  began  to  de- 
“  fend  the  queen’s  caufe,  not  knowing  that 
“  fhe  was  carnally  known  of  prince  Ar- 
“  thur  his  brother,  fhould  now  write 
“  againft  it,  furely  he  fhould  be  ftoned  of 
“  them  to  death,”  Sec.  See  Ath..  Oxen,  ut 
fupra . 


I  20 


JC  HENjVIII 


Ath.Oxon. 
Vol.i.  co].  51. 

Bp.  Tanner, 
Lex. 
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ford  follicited  the  king,  that  Wakfeld  might  be  fen t  thither,  to  teach 
fuch  of  the  learned  languages  as  were  then  but  imperfectly  underltood. 
He  accordingly  went  down,  and  read  the  public  Hebrew  leCture. 
In  1532  he  was  made  junior  canon  of  King’s  college,  and  the  fame 
year  was  incorporated  bachelor  of  divinity.  In  1536,  when  the  king 
made  havock  of  religious  houfes,  Wakfeld  had  the  merit  of  preferving 
feveral  Hebrew  and  Greek  books  from  deftruCtion.  He  continued 
fome  years  at  Oxford,  but  died  in  London,  in  1537.  He  was  gene¬ 
rally  efteemed  the  belt  linguift  of  his  time. 

WORKS. 

1.  Oratio  de  laudibus  et  utilitate  triton  linguarum ,  Arabice,  Chaldaice ,  et 
Hebraic e,  &c.  Printed  by  Winand  Worde,  4to. 

2.  Paraphrafis  in  librum  Koheleth ,  quern  vulgo  Ecclefajlen  vacant.  Black 
letter,  4to. 

3.  Kotfer  codicis ,  quo  preter  ec  cleft  a  facrofanft e  decretum  probatur  conjugium 
cum  fr atria  carnaliter  cognita  illicitum,  &c.  Lond.  1528. 

4.  Syntagma  de  Hebreorum  codicum  incorruptione.  4to. 

5.  Oratio  Oxonie  habit  a  in  col.  regio.  Printed  with  the  former. 

6.  De  laudibus  agriculture. 

7.  Epijlole  ad  Eh.  Bulky  n,  com.  Wilts,  &c. 

F 

JOHN  HILSEY, 

Bilhop  of  Rochefter,  jf 

$ 

IUAS  born  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  educated 
*  *  by  a  Dominican  friar.  He  afterwards  entered  himfelf  among 
the  brethren  of  that  order  at  BrifteJ,  and  thence  ’removed  to  one  of 
their  houfes  in  the  fuburbs  of  Oxford.  In  1527  he  fupplicated  to  be 
admitted  to  read  the  fentences,  which  was  probably  granted ;  and  in 
153 2  he  proceeded  in  divinity,  by  the  title  of  Pater  'Johannes  Hilfey  de 

ordine 


I  2  I 
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or  dine  pres  die  at  or  um  &  Bac.  S.  S.  Theol.  Bifhop  Godwin  makes  him  PraeJjul- Ansl* 
a  dodtor  of  divinity  of  Cambridge,  which  is  certainly  a  miflake. 
te  Being  pliable,”  fays  Ant.  Wood,  “  to  the  king’s  humour  in  oppo- 
fing  the  pope,  he  was  made  bifhop  of  Rochefter,  after  the  decol¬ 
lation  of  John  Fiflier,”  in  the  year  1535.  He  died  in  1538,  and 
was  probably  buried  in  his  own  cathedral. 


(C 


it 


WORKS. 


1.  A  manual  of  prayers ,  or  'primer ,  with  the  epijlles  and  gofpels ,  dedicated  to 
Tho.  lord  Cromwell.  Lond.  1539,  8vo. 

2.  De  veri  corporis  efu  in  facr ament 0. 

3.  Refolutions  concerning  the  facr  ament. 

5.  Refolutions  of  fome  quefiions  concerning  bifhops ,  &c.  See  Burnet’s  Hill,  of 
the  Reformation,  p.  249. 


STEPHEN  GARDINER,  “-™1 

A  Bifhop,  and  Chancellor  of  England  ;  the  illegitimate  fon  of  Dodtor 

Lionel  Wydvill,  Bifhop  of  Salifbury, 

WAS  born  at  St.  Edmundfbury  in  1483  .(<2)  Of  the  earlier  part  BIofrr  Brit. 

of  his  education  we  are  totally  ignorant,  until  we  find  him  Funerf1"’ 
at  Cambridge,  a  ftudent  in  Trinity-hall,  where  he  was  diflinguifhed  Tanner* 
for  his  knowledge  in  the  learned  languages ;  but  he  is  faid  to  have  LciandEnccm. 

0  00  llluix.  viror. 

applied  chiefly  to  the  Rudy  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  of  both  which  P*  48* 
he  took  the  degree  of  dodtor,  about  the  year  1520.  His  firfl  patron,  Lloyd's  state 
we  are  told,  was  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  that  afterwards  he  became  1  *° 

R  fecretary 


(a)  1483.  The  birth  and  parentage  of  coufin  to  Henry  VIII.  Gardiner  was  the 
this  prelate  have  been  varioufly  related;  name  of  his  mother,  who,  before  his  birth, 
but  this  account  feems  moft  probable,  was  married  to  one  of  his  father’s  fervants. 
This  Wydvill  was  brother  to  Elizabeth,  The  time  of  his  birth  is  fixed  by  a  por- 
queen  of  Edward  IV.  Thus  he  was  fecond  trait  painted  by  Holbein. 


122 


Polyd.  Virej. 
lib.  xxvit. 
p.  84. 


See  Cranmer’s 
Life  in  this 

vol. 


Strype’s-Mem. 
vol.iii.  p.  274. 
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fecretary  to  cardinal  Wolfey,  who,  in  1525,  introduced  him  to  the  king, 
as  a  man  of  bufinefs,  and  a  learned  civilian.  About  three  years  after. 
Dr.  Gardiner,  and  Edward  Fox,  provoft  of  King’s  college,  Cambridge, 
were  lent  embaffadors  to  the  pope,  on  the  important  bufinefs  of  the 
divorce,  in  which  they  acquitted  themfelves  to  the  fatisfadtion  of  the 
king.(^)  On  his  return  to  England  Dr.  Gardiner  was  inftalled  arch¬ 
deacon  of  Norfolk,  which  was  his  firft  church  preferment;  and,  foon 
after,  he  was  declared  fecretary  of  Fate.  The  king’s  divorce  being 
yet  undetermined,  it  is  well  known  that  Cranmer  fuggefted  an  expe¬ 
dient,  which  was  immediately  approved  by  his  majefty,  and  which 
is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  Wolfey’s  fall.(c)  The 
next  fignal  fervice  which  he  rendered  to  his  fovereign,  was  his  ob¬ 
taining  from  the  univerlity  of  Cambridge,  not  without  much  labour 
and  artifice,  a  declaration  in  favour  of  the  divorce.  This  fervice  pro¬ 
cured  him  a  mitre  :  in  1531  he  was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Winchefter ; 
and  in  1533  he  went  embaflador  to  Marfeilles,  to  obferve  the  interview 
between  the  king  of  France  and  the  pope.  In  1538  he  was  fent 
embaffador,  with  Sir  Henry  Knevit,  to  the  German  diet,  where, 
though  he  executed  his  commiffion  properly,  he  is  fufpedted  to  have 
held  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  the  pope.  Being  thus  frequently 
abfent  from  court,  he  flands  acquitted  of  being  concerned  in  leveral 
infamous  tranfadtions  of  this  reign,  fuch  as  the  murder  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  bifhop  Fifher..  Neverthelefs,  he  is 

generally 

void.  The  real  caufe  of  the  cardinal’s  dis¬ 
grace  is  not  pofitively  known;  but  it  is 
conjectured  that  the  king,  having  thus  dis¬ 
covered  a  method  of  carrying  his  point  with¬ 
out  his  affiftance,  withdrew  his  favour  from 
a  minifter  with  whofe  conduct  he  grew  dif— 
fatisfied  :  probably  he  fufpedted  him  of  du¬ 
plicity  in  his  negotiations  with  the  court  o£ 
Rome,  and  was  alfo  glad  of  an  opportunity 
of  facriftcing  an  unpopular  minifter  to  ag-- 
peafe  his  difcontented  fubjedls,. 


{1)  King.  They  obtained  a  commiffion 
from  the  pope  to  empower  cardinals  Wol¬ 
fey  and  Campcgio  to  determine  the  affair  in 
England. 

(c)  Wolfey  s  fall.  Cranmer’s  expedient 
was,  regardlefs  of  the  pope,  to  take  the 
opinion  of  the  feveral  univerfities  in  Eu¬ 
rope  concerning  the  legality  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  ;  concluding  that,  if  it  fhould  be 
found  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  it 
was  no  marriage  at  all,  and  confequently 
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generally  fuppofed  the  author  of  moil  of  the  horrid  cruelties  exercifed 
upon  other  unfortunate  fufferers  for  religion*  The  ftatute  called  the  Six 
Articles  is  faid  to  have  been  of  his  contrivance.  He  was  undoubtedly 
concerned  in  drawing  this  flatute,  and  fupported  it  in  the  houfe  of 
lords.  In  1540  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  Cambridge.  Hiflory 
informs  us,  that  Henry  VIII.  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  began 
to  entertain  fufpicions  of  his  laft  queen,  Catharine  Parre,  con¬ 
cerning  her  religion  ;  and  bifhop  Burnet  tells  us,  thefe  fufpicions 
were  improved  by  our  prelate,  who  formed  the  articles  for  her  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  Tower.  The  paper  being  dropped  by  the  chancellor, 
was  carried  to  the  queen,  who  found  means  to  convince  the  king  of 
his  miflake ;  and  from  that  time,  the  bifhop  of  Winchester  was  never 
admitted  to  his  prefence. (d) 

On  the  acceffion  of  Edward  VI.  archbifhop  Cranmer,  favoured  by 
the  protestor  Somerfet,  entered  warmly  on  the  grand  work  of 
reformation,  in  which  they  endeavoured  to  engage  the  bifhop  of  Win¬ 
chefter  ;  but  he  oppofed  their  meafures  as  being  too  precipitate,  and 
illegal.  Being  queftioned  by  the  council,  and  refuting  to  promife  to 
receive  the  homilies,  and  obey  the  vifitors,  he  was  immediately  com¬ 
mitted  clofe  prifoner  to  the  Fleet, (e)  where  he  continued  about  three 

R  2  months. 


[d)  Prefence.  The  author  of  this  article, 
in  the  Biogr.  Britannica ,  entertains  a  doubt 
as  to  the  caufe  of  the  bifhop  of  Winchefter’s 
difgrace,  for  the  following  reafons.  The 
ftoryof  his  inftigating  the  king  to  fend  her 
majeffy  to  the  Tower  refts  folely  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  John  Fox.  Bale  is  filent  as  to 
this  matter  ;  nor  was  it  alledged  againft 
the  bifhop  when,  in  the  fucceeding  reign, 
he  was  deprived.  In  this,  as  in  many 
other  inftances,  it  is  impoflible  to  trace  the 
conduit  of  the  capricious  Harry  to  its 
fource. 

( e )  j Fleet.  It  is  a  little  unfortunate,  that 
thefe  reformers  fnould  begin  their  pious 


work  with  a  flagrant  ait  of  tyranny.  Our 
prelate  objeited  to  Cranmer’s  fcheme  of  a 
royal  vifitation,  becaufe  it  wanted  the  fanc- 
tion  of  parliament;  and  he  was  imprifoned, 
not  for  any  real  ait  of  difobcdience,  but 
becaufe  he  refufed  to  promife  that  he  would 
obey  thefe  vifitors  when  they  fhould  come 
within  his  diocefe.  It  was  however  an  ait 
of  policy ;  for  by  thus  confining  bifhop 
Gardiner  during  the  whole  feflion,  they 
prevented  his  oppofition  in  the  houfe  of 
.lords.  He  was  at  length  difeharged,  like  a 
common  malefaitor,  by  the  king’s  general 
pardon,  though  he  had  never  been  judicially 
charged  with  any  offence. 
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months.  Having  gained  his  liberty,  he  went  immediately  to  his 
diocefe,  where  he  fcrupuloufly  obeyed,  and  enforced  the  laws  relative 
to  religion.  But  he  was  no  fooner  returned  to  London  than  he  was 
ordered  to  attend  the  council,  where  he  was  roughly  treated,  and 
directed  to  juftify  himfelf  in  a  fermon  before  the  king  and  the 
miniftry.  He  preached  accordingly,  but  fo  little  to  the  fatisfa&ion  of 
the  reformers,  that  the  very  next  day  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
They  offered  him  his  liberty  on  certain  conditions,  with  which  he 
refufed  to  comply,  and  was  therefore  deprived  of  his  bifhoprick. 

This  fenfible  old  prelate  remained  prifoner  in  the  Tower  about 
five  years.  The  king  dies :  queen  Mary  afcends  the  throne,  when,  lo  ! 
a  fudden  blaze  of  good  fortune  burft  upon  him  with  fuch  powerful 
radiance,  as  could  hardly  have  been  fupported  by  common  intellects. 
He  was  reftored  to  his  bifhoprick,  re-eleCted  chancellor  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  declared  chancellor  of  England,  with  all  the  power 
and  influence  of  a  favorite  prime  minifler.  His  difficulties  on 
the  queen’s  accefiion  were  exceeding  great ;  but  his  abilities  were 
equal  to  the  talk.  He  enjoyed  his  triumph  only  two  years,  depart¬ 
ing  this  life  in  November,  1555,  aged  72.  As  to  his  character,  if 
we  believe  the  Romifh  writers,  he  was  a  pious,  humane  prelate:  our 
Proteflant  hiflorians,  on  the  contrary,  paint  him  as  the  moft  cruel 
of  all  human  beings.  Probably  truth  lies  between  the  two  opinions. 
That  many  horrid  cruelties  were  committed  during  his  adminiftration, 
is  molt  certain ;  but  it  is  no  lefs  certain,  that  in  fuch  times,  and 
under  fuch  a  queen,  no  minifler  could  have  prevented  religious  per- 
fecution.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  was  undoubtedly  a  great  politician, 
an  able  minifler,  and,  in  general,  a  friend  to  the  laws  of  his  country. 

The 

(/)  Bifhoprick.  The  conditions  were  intended  to  fupply  the  want  of  evidence 
thefe,  that  he  fhould  acknowledge  his  guilt,  againft  him.  He  was  deprived  by  a  court 
approve  of  all  that  had  been  done,  and  pro-  of  commiffioners,  in  which  Cranmer  fat 
mife  future  obedience.  He  offered  to  fub-  prefident,  who,  in  this  fcandalous  affair, 
fcribe  to  the  two  laff  articles,  but  refufed  feems  to  have  been  a  mere  catfs  paw  irj  the 
the  firff,  becaufe  he  was  innocent,  and  hand  of  Somerfet. 
became fe  he  knew  that  his  confdlion  was 
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The  worft  a&ion  of  his  life  was  his  perfuading,  or  permitting,  the 
nation  to  return  to  the  obedience  of  the  fee  of  Rome,  as  all  the 
cruelties  of  Mary’s  reign  were  the  inevitable  confequence  of  that 
obedience.  He  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  cathedral  of 
Winchefter. 

WORKS. 

i.  De  vera  obedientia.  Lond.  1534,  1535,  4to.  Hamb.  1536,  8vo. 
Written  in  defence  of  the  king’s  fupremacy.  It  was  tranflated  into  Englilh, 
and  feveral  times  reprinted. 

1.  Palinodia  ditti  libri.  A  retractation  of  the  preceding  work.  When  or 
wdiere  printed,  is  not  known. 

3 .  A  necejfary  do  El  vine  and  erudition  for  any  chriftien  men ,  fet  forth  by  the  king's 
majeflie  of  England.  Lond.  1543.  Suppofed  to  have  been  written  jointly  with 
Cranmer. 

4.  An  explication  and  offer tion  of  the  true  catholic  faith.  Written  in  anfwer  to 
bifhop  Cranmer,  who  in  a  book  of  his  had  called  him  a  Papift. 

5.  Confutatio  cavillationum  quibus  facrofandlum  Eucharifl<e  fa cr amentum,  ab 
impiis  Caphernaitis  impeti  folet.  Under  the  feigned  name  of  Marc.  Ant.  Con- 
fiantius.  Paris,  1552.  It  is  a  reply  to  Cranmer’s  anfwer  to  the  foregoing 
piece.  Written  whilft  a  prifoner  in  the  Tower. 

Befides  thele  there  are  two  fermons,  feveral  letters,  and  other  fmall  traCts, 
fome  of  which  are  of  doubtful  authority.  Vide  Bp.  ’Tanner . 

THOMAS  CRANMER, 

9 

A  celebrated  Archbifhop,  Reformer,  and  Martyr, 

WAS  the  fon  of  Thomas  Cranmer,  efq.(rz)  of  Afladlon  in  Not- 
tinghamfhire,  where  our  author  was  born,  in  the  year  1489. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  was  admitted  of  Jefus  college  in  Cambridge, 

of 

(a)  Efq.  This  family  is  faid  to  have  of  the  fame  name  attended  the  French 
come  over  with  William  the  Conqueror,  embaflador  to  England.  Strype’s  Mem * 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  a  gentleman  p.  i.  126. 
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of  which  he  afterwards  became  fellow  ;  but,  marrying  the  relation  of 
an  inn-keeper’s  wife,  he  loft  his  fellowship,  and  quitted  the  college. 
On  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  was  re-admitted  fellow  of  Jefus  college. 
In  1523  he  took  the  degree  of  dodtor  in  divinity,  and  was  made  theologi¬ 
cal  ledturer  and  examiner.  The  plague  being  at  Cambridge,  he  retired 
to  the  houfe  of  a  relation  atWaltham-abbey,  where,  meeting  with  Fox  the 
king’s  almoner,  and  Gardiner  the  fecretary,  he  gave  his  opinion(^)  con¬ 
cerning  king  Henry’s  marriage  with  Catharine,  fo  much  to  the  fatisfac- 
tion  of  his  majefty,  that  he  fent  for  him  to  court,  made  him  one  of 
his  chaplains,  and  ordered  him  to  write  in  vindication  of  the  divorce 
in  agitation.  This  book  having  quieted  the  tender  confcience  of  the 
king,  he  was  defirous  that  all  Europe  Should  be  convinced  of  the 
illegality  of  his  marriage  with  queen  Catharine,  and  for  that  purpofe 
fent  Cranmer  to  France,  Italy,  (f)  and  Germany,  to  difpute  the  matter 
with  the  divines  of  thofe  countries.  At  Nurenburg,  he  married  a 
fecond  wife.  Being  returned  to  England,  in  March,  1533,  he  was 
confecrated  arch-bifhop  of  Canterbury  ;  in  May  following,  he  pro¬ 
nounced  the  fentence  of  divorce  between  the  king  and  queen,  and 
foon  after  married  the  amorous  monarch  to  Anne  Boleyn.(J)  Being 
now  at  the  head  of  the  church,  he  exerted  himfelf  in  the  bufinefs  of 
the  reformation.  The  Bible  was-  translated  into  EngliSh,  and  mona¬ 
steries  diSTolved  principally  by  his  means.  In  1536  the  royal  con¬ 
fcience  again  required  the  afliftance  of  our  archbiShop  :  in  this  year 

he 


(b)  Opinion.  This  opinion  was,  that, 
inftead  of  difputing  about  the  validity  of 
the  king’s  marriage  with  queen  Catharine, 
they  fhould  reduce  the  matter  to  the  fimple 
queftion,  Whether  a  man  may  marry  his 
brother’ swife^  or  no?  When  the  king  was 
told  of  it,  he  faid,  This  fellow  hath  got  the 
right  fow  by  the  ear. 

( c)  Italy.  It  is  fomewhat  remarkable 
that  Cranmer,  being  fent  to  Rome  pur- 
pofely  to  oppofe  the  opinion  of  the  pope, 


fhould  neverthelefs  be  appointed,  by  his 
holinefs,  penitentiary  throughout  Eng¬ 
land,  Ireland,  and  Wales  j  efpecially  as 
in  his  book,  which  he  prefented  to  the 
pope,  he  alferted  that  his  holinefs  might 
not  difpenfe  with  the  word  of  God. 

(d)  Eoleyn.  This  is  afierted  in  the  An¬ 
ti  quit  ate  s  Brit  anniue  \  but  lord  Herbert,  in 
his  Hid.  of  Henry  VIII.  fays,  they  were 
privately  married  by  Rowland  Lee,  after¬ 
wards  bifhop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry. 
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he  divorced  the  king  from  Anne  Boleyn  ;  but,  foon  after,  refufing 
his  confent  in  parliament  to  the  appropriation  of  the  diflolved  mona- 
fleries  to  the  foie  ufe  of  the  crown,  he  fell  into  difgrace,  and  retired  from 
the  bufinefs  of  the  ftate.  Neverthelefs  the  king  continued  to  protect 
him  from  his  enemies,  and  at  his  death,  appointed  him  one  of  the 
executors  of  his  will,  and  one  of  the  regents  of  the  kingdom.  In 
1546  he  crowned  young  Edward,  during  whofe  fhort  reign  he  pro¬ 
moted  the  Reformation  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  and  was  par¬ 
ticularly  inflrumental  in  compofing,  correcting,  and  eftabliflfing  the 
Liturgy  by  aCt  of  parliament.  To  the  zeal  and  capacity  of  this  pre¬ 
late  we  are  alfo  in  part  obliged  for  our  curious  Thirty-nine  Ar¬ 
ticles  of  religion. 

On  the  acceflion  of  queen  Mary,  the  poor  archbifhop  was  accufed- 
of  blafphemy,  perjury,  incontinency,  and  herefy.  He  defended  him- 
felf  with  fome  refolution  ;  but,  being  degraded  and  moil  ignomini- 
oufly  treated,  he  was  at  laffc  flattered  and  terrified  into  an  infincere 
recantation,  and  renunciation  of  the  Proteflant  faith.  But  this 
triumph  was  not  fufficient  to  gratify  the  pious  vengeance  of  the  Pvo- 
mifh  Mary.(f>)  Cranmer  was  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  died  a 
Proteflant.  He  fuffered  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1556,  in  the  67th  year 
of  his  age.  As  to  his  character,  he  was  doubtlefs  a  man  of  learning, 

an 


( d )  Mary,.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
her  pious  majefly  was,  from  the  firfl,  de¬ 
termined  to  bring  Cranmer  to  the  flake  ; 
and  the  caufe  is  obvious.  If  his  being  a 
Proteflant  had  been  his  only  crime,  his  re¬ 
cantation  would  have  been  fufficient.  But 
file  remembered  him  as  the  inflrument  of 
her  mother’s  divorce,  which  fhe  could  never 
forgive.  For  this  crime  even  his  death  was 
an  inadequate  atonement.  She  determined 
firft  to  make  him  renounce  his  religion,  by 
flattering  him  with  the  affurance  of  par¬ 
don  5  by  which  diabolical  policy  fhe  in¬ 


tended  at  once  to  humble  the  prelate,  and 
triumph  over  the  Proteflant  caufe.  As  to 
Cranmer’s  conduCt  on  this  occafion,  he 
certainly  adled  like  a  wife  man.  When  the 
queftion  was,  recant  or  burn ,  he  prudently 
chofe  the  former  ;  but  when  he  found  that 
he  had  been  infamoufly  deceived,  and  that 
his  fate  v/as  inevitable,  he  repented  of  what 
he  had  done,  and  heroically  thrufl  into  the 
fire  the  hand  which  had  figned  his  recanta¬ 
tion.  If  his  zeal  had  not  overpoized  his- 
prudence,  he  would  have  left  the  kingdom, 
when  Mary  came  to  the  crown. 
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an  indefatigable  and  fincere  promoter  of  the  Reformation  ;  neverthelefs 
he  wanted  moderation  and  refolution.  His  notions  of  predeftination 
and  grace  were  Calviniftical ;  and  during  fome  part  of  his  life,  he  was 
a  zealous  advocate  for  the  real  prefence. 

WORKS. 


i.  An  account  of  Mr.  Pole's  book  concerning  king  Henry  viii th's  marriage. 
Strype’s  Mem.  p.  6. 

1.  Letters  to  divers  per fons.  Ibid. 

3.  Three  difcourfes  upon  his  review  of  the  king’s  book,  entitled  the  Eru¬ 
dition  of  a  chrijlian  man.  Strype’s  Mem.  ap. 

4.  Several  other  difcourfes.  Ibid. 

5.  Lhe  biftoop's  book.  Of  this  he  wrote  a  part. 

6.  Anfwer  to  the  15  articles  of  the  rebels  in  Devon/hire,  in  1549.  Ibid. 

7.  The  examination  of  moft  points  of  religion.  Ibid,  and  Burnet’s  Hill,  of  the 
Reform,  vol.  i.  p.  201. 

8.  A  form  for  the  alteration  of  the  mafs  into  a  communion.  Strype  Mem. 
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9.  Some  of  the  homilies. 

10.  Catechifm ,  entitled  A Jh or t  introduction  to  chrijlian  religion ,  &c.  Strype, 
p.  159. 

11.  Againjl  unwritten  verities.  Ib.  p.  160. 

ia.  A  defence  of  the  true  and  catholic  doctrine  of  the  facrament.  This  was 
tranflated  into  Latin  by  John  Young.  It  was  anfwered  by  Gardiner. 

13.  A  reply  to  Gardiner's  anfwer.  Lond.  1551,  1580. 

14.  Preface  to  the  Englifh  tranjlation  of  the  Bible. 

15.  A  fpeech  in  thehoufe  of  lords  concerning  a  general  council.  Burnet,  Hid:,  of 
the  Reform, 

16.  Letter  to  K.  Hen.  viii.  in  vindication  of  Anne  Boleyne.  Burnet. 

17.  Reafons  for  oppofing  the  fix  articles.  Fox. 

18.  Refolution  of  fome  qu  eft  ions  concerning  the  facrament.  Burnet. 

1 9.  Injunctions  at  his  vijitation  in  the  diocefe  of  Hereford. 

20.  Collection  of  pajf ages  cut  of  the  canon  law. 

2 1 .  Queries  in  order  to  the  correcting  abufes. 

\i.  Concerning  further  reformation.  Burnet. 

23.  Anfwer 
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23.  Anfiwer  to  fame  queries  concerning  confirmation. 

24.  Considerations  offered  to  K.  Edward . 

25.  Anfiwer  to  the  privy  council. 

26.  Manifiefio  againjl  the  mafis. 

There  are,  befides,  many  other  works  in  manufeript,  viz.  two  folio  volumes 
in  the  king’s  library,  feveral  letters  in  the  Cotton  collection,  &c. 


JOHN  FRYTH,  K  HEN.VIH 

A  martyr  to  the  Proteflant  religion  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

E  was  the  fon  of  an  inn-keeper  at  Sevenoaks  in  Kent,  and  AbeiRediv, 

r  *  p.nS. 

educated  in  King’s  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  Ath  OKOni 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  Thence  he  removed  to  Oxford,  and  was  vol*4,co1, 33‘ 
made  a  junior  canon  of  Wolfey’s  college.  He  had  not  been  long  in  BaIeuSf  viii. 
this  univerlity  before  he  became  acquainted  with  William  Tyndale,  7U 
a  zealous  Lutheran,  with  whom  he  converfed  frequently  on  the  abufes  B  Tanner, 
in  religion.  Fryth  became  a  convert  to  Lutheranifm,  and  publicly  Lex* 
avowed  his  opinions.  He  was  apprehended,  examined  by  the  com-  FoXj  A£ls  and 
miliary,  and  confined  to  his  college.  At  length,  having  obtained  his  ^^’etappln. 
liberty,  in  1528  he  went  over  to  Germany,  where  he  continued 
about  two  years,  and  then  returned  to  England,  more  than  ever  deter¬ 
mined  in  his  religious  fentiments.  Finding  at  that  time  but  few 
afiociates,  he  wandered  about  from  place  to  place,  till  at  laft  he  was 
taken  up  at  Reading  as  a  vagrant,  and  fet  in  the  flocks,  where  he 
remained  till  he  was  near  expiring  for  want  of  fuflenance.  Fie  was 
at  length  relieved  by  the  humanity  of  Leonard  Cox,  a  fchoolmafler, 
who,  finding  him  a  man  of  letters,  procured  his  enlargement,  and 
.adminiflered  to  his  neceflities.  Fryth  now  fet  out  for  London,  where, 
with  more  zeal  than  prudence,  he  began  to  make  profelytes ;  but 
was  foon  apprehended  by  order  of  the  chancellor.  Sir  Thomas  More, 

S  and 
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and  lent  prifoner  to  the  Tower.  We  are  told,  that  during  his  confine¬ 
ment  lie  had  feveral  difputes  about  the  facrament,  with  the  chancellor 
himfelf,  and  others  of  high  rank  and  abilities  ;  and  that,  finding  him 
pofitive  in  his  opinions,  they  referred  him  to  the  bifhops,  affembled 
in  St.  Paul’s  church.  Their  interrogatories  were  chiefly  concerning 
the  Eucharift  and  Purgatory;  and  his  anfwers  were  conformable  to  the 
dodtrine  of  Luther,  which  no  arguments  could  prevail  on  him  to 
recant.  He  was  therefore  condemned  to  the  flames,  and  accordingly 
burnt  in  Smithfield,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1533.  It  is  amazing,, 
that  any  diverfity  of  opinion  about  the  meaning  of  a  few  words  in  the 
fame  book,  fhouid  produce  fuch  fruitlefs  obfbinacy  on  one  part,,  and 
diabolical  cruelty  on  the  other  1 

WORKS. 

1 .  Treatife  of  purgatory,  1 2  mo. 

2.  Anfwer  to  Job.  Raft  all's  dialogues  of  purgatory. 

3.  Anfwer  to  Sir  Tho.  More's  dialogues  concerning  her  eft es, 

4.  Anfwer  to  Jo.  Fifher ,  bifhop  of  Rochefter. 

5.  The  fubfidy  of  bulwark  to  his  firft  book  againft  Raft  all. 

6.  Judgement  upon  W.  Tracy  of  Todington  in  Glocefterfh.  his  t  eft  ament,  153  r, 
1535,  1 2mo. 

7.  A  letter  unto  the  faithful  followers  of  Chrift' s  gofpel.  Written  in  the  Tower. 
Lond.  1532. 

8.  A  mirror,  or  glafs  to  know  thyfelf.  From  the  Tower,  1532,  1537. 

9.  A  mirror  wherein  you  may  behold  the  facrament  of  baptifn.  Written  1533, 
i2mo. 

10.  An  antithejis  between  Chrift  and  the  pope. 

11.  Of  the  facrament,  in  anfwer  to  Sir  Tho.  More's  letter.  Munfler,  1533.. 
Lond.  1548,  i2mo. 

12.  Articles  wherefore  he  died.  Written  in  Newgate.  Lond.  1548. 

Thefe  feveral  treatifes  were  reprinted  in  one  vol.  fol.  Lond.  1573.  Befides- 
which  he  publifhed  home  tranflations.. 


]OH  N. 
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JOHN  BATMANSON,  . 

Prior  of  the  Carthufian  monaftery,  or  Charter-houfe,  in  the  fuburbs 

of  London. 

E  was  fome  time  a  ftudent  at  Oxford,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  took  any  degree  in  that  univerlity.  He  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  Edward  Lee,  archbilhop  of  York,  at  whofe  requeft 
he  wrote  againft  Erafmus  and  Luther.  He  died  in  the  year  1531, 
and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  Charter-houfe. 
According  to  Bale,  he  was  a  proud,  forward  perfon  ;  and  he  fays  that 
Erafmus,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  bilhop  of  Winchefter,  calls  him 
an  ignorant  fellow.  Pits,  on  the  contrary,  gives  him  the  character 
of  a  man  of  lingular  genius,  zeal,  piety  and  learning, 

WORKS, 

r.  Animadverfiones  in  annotationes  Erafmi  in  Nov.  Left  amentum. 

1.  A  treatife  againft  fome  of  Luther's  works .  Thefe  two  he  afterwards 
retraced. 

3.  Comment  aria  in  proverbi a  Solomonis . 

4.  In  cantica  cantt corum, 

5.  De  unica  Magdalena. 

6.  Inftiiutiones  noviciorum. 

7.  De  contemptu  mttndi. 

8.  De  Chrifto  duodenni. 

9.  On  the  words ,  milfus  eft,  <LV. 

This  catalogue  of  his  works  is  taken  on  the  authority  of  Bale  and  Pits,  and 
therefore  is  probably  incorreft ;  but  there  -is  no  great  doubt  that  fome  of  them 
were  printed 
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Ath.  Oxon. 
vol.  i.  col.  27. 


Bale,  cent.  xl. 
P-  75- 

Pits,  set.  1 6, 
n.  942. 
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Baleus, 

cent.viii.p.62  j 

Pits,  p.  68,5. 


Atli,  Oxon. 
vol-  i.  col.  4. 


BP.  Tanner, 
Bibl,  Brit. 


K.HEN.VIir; 


Biogr.  Brit, 

Bp-  Tan.  de 
Script.  Brit. 

Bale,  ix.  61. 


JOHN  PERCIVALL, 

A  Carthufian  prieft,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.. 

WHEN  or  where  he  was  born,  I  know  not;  nor  indeed  anj* 
other  particulars  of  his  life,  except  that  he  ftudied  in  our 
univerfities,  chiefly  at  Oxford ;  that  he  afterwards  became  a  Carthufian 
monk  ;  and  that,  in  the  year  i550>he  was  elected  prior  of  the  convent 
of  that  order  at  Paris,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  propenfity  to  literature  even  in  his  child¬ 
hood,  and,  by  his  great  application  at  the  univerfities,  acquired  con- 
fiderable  knowledge  in  the  philofophy  and  divinity  of  thofe  times. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  equally  diftinguifhed  for  his  piety 
and  religious  auflerity.  Pits  fays  he  wrote  many  excellent  books,  the 
major  part  of  which  probably  are  loft. 

WORKS. 

•  1.  Compendium  divini  amoris.  Par.  1530,  8vo. 

2.  Epiftol#  ad  folitarios . 

MILES  COVERDALE, 

A  Bifhop  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

WAS  born  in  Yorkfhire,  in  the  year  1499,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  became 
an  Auguflin  monk;  but  in  the  very  dawn  of  the  Reformation  he 
took  orders,  and  was  foon  a  zealous  defender  of  the  new  religion.  He 
is  faid  to  have  afhfled  William  Tindal  in  the  Englifh  verfion  of  the 

Bible, 
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Bible,  published  in  1537,^)  which  he  afterwards  corrected,  and  Collier’s  Ecci.. 
republifhed,  with  notes,  in  1540.  In  1549  he  accompanied  lord  pi83 

Rufiel  in  his  expedition  againft  the  rebels  in  Devonshire.  In  the  year 
1551  he  was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Exeter;  but  on  the  acceflion  of  Bp. Tanner, 
queen  Mary  he  was  ejected,  and  knprifoned.  After  two  years  con¬ 
finement,  in  daily  expectation  of  a  cruel  death,  he  was  happily 
releafec1  by  the  intercefiion  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  fuffered  to 
leave  the  kingdom.  He  fought  refuge  in  Germany,  and  during  his  Bp.  Tanner- 
exile  was  created  doCtor  in  divinity  at  Tubingen.  On  the  accefiion 
of  queen  Elizabeth  he  returned  to  England,  but  refufed  to  be  restored 
to  his  bifhoprick,  having,  during  his  refidence  abroad,  imbibed  fo 
much  of  Calvinifm,  as  to  difapprove  the  veftments,  &c.  of  tha  church  Bp.  Tanner- 
of  England.  In  the  year  1563  he  was  collated  to  the  living  of  St. 

Magnus,  London  bridge,  which  he  refigned  about  three  years  after. 

r  uiier  s  eccl 

He  died  in  London,  in  the  year  1580,  aged  81,  and  was  buried  in  Hift.  ix,  64- 
the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  Exchange. (^) 


V/  O  R  K  S. 

1 .  The  chrijlian  rule ,  or  ft  ate  of  all  the  world,  from  the  higheft  to  the  loweft. 

1.  The  chrijlian  ft  ate  of  matrymonye,  wherein  hufbands  and  wyfes  may  learn  to 
keep  houfe  together  with  love. 

3.  A  chrijlian  exhortation  to  cuftomable  fwarers. 


[a)  1537-  The  fi-rft  tranflation  of  any 
part  of  the  fcriptures  into  Englifh  v/as  the 
New  Teftament,  done  by  William  Tyn- 
dale,  with  the  afliftance  of  John  Fry  and 
William  Roye,  and  printed  in  1526,  8vo. 
But  the  whole  Bible  was  firft  publilhed  by 
Coverdale  in  1535,  in  fol.  printed  at  Zu¬ 
rich,  and  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII.  This 
Bible  was,  by  an  injunction  of  lord  Crom¬ 
well,  in  Sept.  1536,  ordered  to  be  laid  in  all 
churches.  In  the  following  year  it  was 
reprinted  at  Paris,  under  the  fictitious 
name  of  Matthewe,  and  again  in  England 


4.  The 

in  1539.  Lewis’s  H ft.  oftheRngliJhTranft . 
of  the  Bible ,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  IVicklijf' s 
Tranfl.  of  the  Neiv  Teftam.  Lond.  1731. 

(b)  Exchange.  On  his  tomb-ftone  is  the 
following  infcriptioH  : 

Ric  tandem  requiemq 5  ferens  finemq;  laborum. 

Olfa  Coverdali  mortna  tumbus  habet: 

Exonise  qui  praeful  erat  digniffimus  olim, 

Infignis  vitse  vir  probitate  fuae.. 

Oftoginta  annos  grandaevus  vixit  et  unu  in,. 

Indignum  pafi’us  faepius  exilium- 
Sic  tandem  variis  ja£b itus  cafibus  ide 
Excipitur  gremioj  terra  benigna,.  t’uov 
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4.  The  manner  of  fay  enge  grace,  &c. 

5.  The  old  faith :  an  evident  probation  out  of  the  holy  fcrypture ,  that  the  chrijtian 
faith  hath  endured  from  the  beginnynge  of  the  zvorlde. 

Thefe  five  pieces  are  printed  together  in  i2mo,  1547,  black  letter — 
1593,  4to. 

6.  A  faithful  and  true  prognostication  upon  the  year  m.cccc.xlix.  Tanner 
fays  1 536.  Tranfiated  from  the  German. 

7.  A  fpirituall  almanacke .  * 

Thefe  two  trafts  were  printed  in  thin  tamo.  at  London,  in  black  letter. 

8.  Confutation  of  John  Standifh.  Marp.  1547,  8vo. 

9.  Calvin  on  the  eucharifi,  tranfiated  from  the  Latin.  Lond.  i2mo. 

Many  other  fmall  traits  and  tranflations  are  attributed  to  this  author  by 

Bale  and  bifiiop  Tanner. 
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RICHARD  WHYTFORDE 


Ath.  Oxon. 
Vol.i. col.  59. 


Carter,  Hift.of 
Cambr.  p.  179. 


Bp.  T  anner, 
Bibl. 


Bal.  ix.  15. 


AS  probably  a  native  of  Flintfhire  in  Wales.  He  was  partly 
educated  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  became  fellow  of  Queen’s 
college,  Cambridge.  About  the  latter  end  of  Henry  VII.  he  was 
made  domeftic  chaplain  to  Richard  Fox,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  at 
which  time  he  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was 
then  a  young  man,  with  whom  he  was  particularly  intimate  :  but 
having  determined  to  feclude  himfelf  from  the  world,  he  retired  to 
the  convent  of  Sion  near  Brentford  in  Middlefex,  and  there  became  a 
monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Bridget.  When  that  monaftery,  with  the 
reft  of  the  religious  houfes,  was  demolifhed,  or  converted  to  other 
ufes,  he  was  received  into  the  family  of  one  William  Montjoy,  who 
made  him  his  confelfor.  From  the  epiftles  of  Erafmus  we  learn,  that 
Whytforde  was  numbered  among  his  acquaintance.  He  died  about 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 


WORK  S. 
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WORKS. 

1 .  Work  of  -preparation  unto  the  communion ,  and  alfo  for  houfholders  to  govern 
their  families.  Lond . 4to.  1 53 1,  12  mo. 

2.  A  book ,  called  the  Pype  or  Tonne,  of  the  life  of  per fefli  on,  contrary  to  the  great 
heretics  the  Lutherans.  Lond.  1532,  4to. 

3.  Treatife  of  patience.  Lond.  1541,  4to. 

4.  The  martyr  ology  after  the  ufe  of  the  church  of  Salifbury ,  tr  an  fated  from 
the  Latin.  Lond.  1526,  4to. 

5.  Pfaltery  of  Jefus,  tranflated.  Frequently  printed  in  Englifh,  and  in 
French. 

6.  St.  Aufiin  s  rule,  tranflated  into  Englifh  for  the  ufe  of  the  nuns  of  Sion, 
1525,  4to. 

7.  St.  Bonaventure  his  leffons.  Lond.  1532,  4to. 

Befides  other  tranflations  not  worth  recording. 


m 


RICHARD  SMITH, 


K.HEN.VTTT, 

MARY. 


A  Popifh  Divine, 


BORN  in  Worcetterfhire^)  in  1500,  and  educated  at  Oxford. 

He  was  admitted  probationer  fellow  of  Merton  college  in  the 
year  1527,  took  the  degree  of  matter  of  arts  in  1530,  and  was  elected 
regiftrarv  of  the  univerfity  in  the  following  year.  Fie  afterwards 
became  redtor  of  Cuxham  in  Oxfordfhire,  principal  of  St.  Alban’s 
hall,  divinity  reader  of  Magdalen-college,  king’s  profeflor  of  divinity, 
and  dodlor  in  that  faculty.  In  1537  he  was  made  matter  of  Witting- 
ton-college  in  London. (^)  Wood  fays,  that  in  the  firft  year  of  the 

reign 
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(a)  Worceferjhire.  Stanihurfl  makes  him 
the  fon  of  a  blackfmith  at  Rathmackneia, 
near  Wexford  in  Ireland.  De  fcript.Hibern. 
p.  43.  But  from  his  own  book,  de  miffs 
facrif.  we  learn  that  he  was  born  in  Wor- 
ceflerfbire,  as  averted  in  the  text. 


(b)  London.  He  was  deprived  of  the 
mafterfhip  of  Wittington-college  in  the- 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  reftored  on  the 
acceffion  of  queen  Mary.  Newcort h 


494. 


Fox,  1443- 

See  his  book 
De  ccelibatu. 


Epift*  dat.  24. 
Aug-  1559- 

MSS.  c.  c. 

Cantab.  Mif- 
cel.  i.  p.  53. 


Pits,  p.  762. 
Epitaphium. 
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reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  recanted  at  St.  Paul’s  crofs ;  neverthelefs,  he 
was  obliged  to  refign  his  profeiforfhip  at  Oxford,  and  was  fucceeded 
by  the  celebrated  Peter  Martyr.  From  Oxford  he  went  firft  to  St. 
Andrew’s  in  Scotland,  and  thence  to  Paris,  in  the  year  1550,  where 
he  profeiled  and  taught  divinity.  From  Paris  he  travelled  to  Lovain, 
and  was  there  elected  profefTor  of  theology.  On  the  acceffion  of 
queen  Mary,  he  returned  to  England,  was  reftored  to  his  profeflor- 
fhip,  made  canon  of  Chrift-church,  and  chaplain  to  her  majefty.(r) 
In  1559,  queen  Elizabeth  being  now  upon  the  throne,  he  was  deprived 
of  all  his  preferments,  and,  being  apprehended  on  his  way  to  Scotland, 
was  committed  to  the  cudody  of  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  by 
whofe  perfualion  he  is  faid  to  have  recanted  what  he  had  written  in 
defence  of  the  celibacy  of  prieds :  but  giving  his  lorddiip  the  dip, 
he  went  over  to  Doway  in  Flanders,  where  he  was  made  dean  of  St. 
Peter’s  church,  and  king’s  profedbr  in  the  academy  founded  about 
that  time  in  that  city,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1 563,  aged  63.  He 
was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady,  adjoining  to  St.  Peter’s  church. 
He  was  edeemed  a  man  of  profound  learning,  and  a  zealous  and 
powerful  advocate  in  defence  of  popery,  (d) 

WORKS. 


(c)  Majejly .  When  Ridley  and  Latimer 
were  condemned  to  the  flames  at  Oxford, 
this  charitable  priefl:  preached  a  fermon 
over-againft  Baliol-college,  on  this  text, 
Jf  I  give  my  body  to  be  burnt ,  and  have  no 
charity ,  it  projileth  me  nothing.  He  was 
,alfo  one  of  the  witnefles  againfl:  Cranmer, 
who  had  done  him  many  a£h  of  friend- 
fhip  in  the  preceding  reign,  Ath.  Oxon. 
vol.  i.  p.  143. 

( d )  Popery.  Our. biographer  Pits,  of  his 
own  perfuaflon,  fpeaks  of  him  thus — Vir 
vitae  integritate  et  fmgulari  dodlrina  con- 
fpicuus.  Subtilis  ingenii ,  tcnacis  memories , 
ad  fcholajlicas  concertationes  mire  acutus ,  per 
iimnia  denique  dodior  perfedlus  et  abfolutus . 


With  this  chara&er  I  will  contrafl:  that 

given  him  by  Bale - Oxonienfis  academies 

fophijlicus  Hercules ,  ac  theologies  fcholajlices 
preelefior  publicus ,  cliaboli  atque  fui  vicarii 
papes  regnum ,  figmentis  humanis ,  mendaciis 
et  hypocrifi  viriliter  defendebat  :  nec  ita  con - 
tentus  f  uit  tenebrio  JlolidiJJimus ,  ac  publicus 
adulter ,  donee  fuas  papijlicas  fesces  in  lucem 
emijjet ,  ad  obfeurandam  evangelii  gloriam — 
Palinodiam  fccdijjimorum  errorurr.  Londini 
atque  Oxonii  cecinit  an.  Dom.  1547.  fed  nunc 
impojlor  ac  perjurus ,  ut  canis  ad  vomitum 
rediit.  ubi  fupra. 

Thus  does  the  magic  lantern  of  religion 
make  an  angel  ora  devil  of  the  fame  objedf, 
according  to  the  organs  of  the  beholder  ! 
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W  O  R  K  S. 

1.  Affertion  and  defence  of  the  facrament  of  the  altar.  Lonil.  1 546,  8vo. 
Dedicated  to  Henry  VIII. 

2.  Defence  of  the  facrifice  of  the  mafs.  Lend.  1546,  8vo.  alfo  dedicate  dto 
the  kino;. 

O 

3.  An  anfwer  to  all  Martyn  Luther  s  and  his  fcholars ’  reafons  made  againfi  the 
facrifice  of  the  mafs.  Printed  with  the  Defence. 

4.  A  brief  treat ife,  f citing  forth  diverfe  truths  necejfary  to  be  believed  and  kept , 
which  are  not  exprefi  in  the  feripture,  but  left  to  the  church  by  the  apoftles ’  tradition 
Lond.  1547. 

■  5.  Declaration  made  at  Oxford  upon  his  recantation  at  St.  Paid's  crofs ,  15  May, 
1547.  Lond.  1547,  8vo. 

■  6.  Diatribe  de  hominis  jufiificatione,  contra  Pet.  Martyr  cm.  Lovain,  1550,  8vo. 

7.  Defenfio  coelibatus  facerdotum  contra  P.  Mart.  Lov.  1550,  8vo. 

8.  Confutaiio  quorundam  articulorum  de  votis  monafiicis  Pet.  Martyris  Itali.  Ib. 

9.  Deputation  with  bifhop  Ridley.  Sermon  at  the  execution  of  Ridley  and 
Latimer ,  fpeeches ,  &c.  Fox,  1448. 

10.  A  buckler  of  catholic  faith,  &c.  Lond.  1555. 

1 1 .  Refutatio  luculenta  cr affix  et  exitiofe  hxrefis  J.  Calvini  et  C.  Carlili  AnglL 
L.ovain,  1562,  8vo. 

12.  De  miffix  facrificio  contra  Melanttonem,  Calvinum ,  et  alios.  Lov.  1562,  8vo. 

13.  De  infantium  baptifmo,  contra  Calvinum.  Ibid. 

14.  Defenfio  externi  et  vifibilis  facerdotii  et propugnatio  altarium,  cum  confutations 
communionis  Calvenianx.  Ibid. 

15.  Corfu  at  io  ear  urn  qux  P.  Mel  an  Ah  on  objecit  contra  propitiatorium  miffs 
facrificium.  Ibid. 

i-6.  De  lib ero  hominis  arbitrio  contra  Calvinum.  Lov.  1563. 

-L ;  '  '  d  ;•  *  L  ■  v  n  1  •• 
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Bale,  ix.  60. 

Fuller,  Worth, 
p.  117. 

Bp.  Tanner, 
Bibl. 
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k  % ' 

GEORGE  JOY, 

Joye,  Gee,  or  Clarke, 

WAS  born  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  and  educated  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Cambridge,  probably  in  Peter-houfe,  of  which  he 
was  fome  time  fellow.  In  the  year  1527,  being  a  flrenuous  advocate 
for  the  Reformation,  and  an  intimate  friend  of  William  Tindal,  he 
was  accufed  of  herefy,  before  the  bifhop  of  Lincoln,  by  Afhwell,  prior 
of  Newnham  and  Gafcoign,  treafurer  to  cardinal  Wolfey.  This 
obliged  him  to  refign  his  fellowfhip  ;  and  finding  himfelf  in  danger 
from  the  continued  perfecutions  of  Wolfey,  Sir  Thomas  More,  and 
Fifher,  he  prudently  retired  to  Germany,  where  he  continued  many 
years,  wrote  many  books,  and  fuperintended  the  publication  of  Tin- 
dal’s  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1533.  When 
he  returned  to  England,  is  not  known ;  but  we  are  told  that  he  died 
in  1553,  and  was  buried  in  his  native  country. 

WORKS. 

1.  Of  the  unity  and  fchifrn  of  the  ancient  church .  Wefal,  1543,  8vo. 

1.  The  fubverfion  of  More' s  falfe  foundation ,  whereupon  he  fweteth  to  under proppet 
the  popis  chirche.  Emden,  15345  1 2 mo. 

3.  Epi file  to  the  prior  of  New enh am.  Strafb.  1527,  8vo. 

4.  Contra  cujufdam  fententiam  qui  adult  eras  morte  pie  Bendas  ejfe  cenfuit.  .  .  8vo. 

5.  Commentary  on  Daniel ,  from  Melan£ton>  &c.  Genev.  1545.  Lond. 
15  50,  8 vo. 

6.  A  prefent  confolation  for  the  fufferance  of  perfecution  for  right eoufnefs  .  .  .  . 
1544,  iamo. 

He  alfo  tranflated  different  parts  of  the  Old  Teffament,  and  is  faid  to  have 
written  many  other  books,  the  titles  of  which  may  be  feen  in  Bale  and 
Tanner. 


WILLIAM 
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WILLIAM  BARLOWE, 

Biihop  of  Chichefler,  defcended  of  an  ancient  family  in  Wales, 

W  LAS  born  in  the  county  of  E flex.  In  his  youth  he  favoured  the 
*  »  Reformation,  and  travelled  to  Germany  to  be  inflrudted  by 
Luther,  and  other  preachers  of  the  new  dodtrine.  How  long  he 
continued  a  Proteftant,  I  know  not ;  but  from  his  letter  to  king 
Henry  VIII.  which  the  reader  will  find  in  a  note  below,  it  appears 
that  he  wrote  feveral  books  again  ft  the  church  of  Rome.  However, 
he  was  a  regular  canon  in  the  Auguftine  monaftery  of  St.  Ofith  in  the 
county  of  EfTex,  and  ftudied  fome  time  at  Oxford  with  the  brothers 
of  that  order,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  dodtor  in  divinity.  He 
was  then  made  prior  of  the  convent  at  Bifliam  in  Berkfhire,  and  after¬ 
wards  fucceeded  to  the  feveral  priories  of  Blackmore,  Typtree,  Lega, 
Bromhole,  and  Haverford-weft.  On  the  diffolution  of  abbeys,  he 
not  only  refigned  with  a  good  grace,  but  perfuaded  feveral  other  abbots 
to  follow  his  example.  King  Henry  was  fo  pleafed  with  his  ready 
obedience  on  this  occafion,  that  he  fent  him,  in  1535,  on  an  em bally 
to  Scotland  in  the  fame  year  made  him  bifhop  of  St.  Afaph  ;  in  two 
months  after,  tranflated  him  to  the  fee  of  St.  David’s,  and  in  1547,  to 
that  of  Bath  and  Wells.  During  this  time,  our  good  bifhop,  as 
appears  from  his  epiftle  to  the  king,  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  a 
Haunch  Papifl  ;(a)  but  when  Edward  VI.  came  to  the  crown,  he  was 

again 

(a)  PapiJI.  The  following  letter  to  truth.  From  the  whiche,  through  the 
Hen.  VIII.  was  written  in  1533.  <c  Prayfe  fiend’s  inftigation  and  falfe  perfuafion,  I 

be  to  God,  who  of  his  infynyte  goodnefs  have  greatly  fwerved - In  fo  much  that 

and  mercy  ineftymable  hath  brought  me  I  have  made  certayn  bokes,  and  have  fo  fired 
out  of  darknefs  into  light,  and  from  deadly  them  to  be  emprinted,  as  the  tretife  of  the 
ignorance  into  the  quick  knowledge  of  the  bury  all  of  the  maffe ,  &c.  (fee  his  works 

above. 


K. HEN. VIII 


Bp.  Tanner, 
Bibl.  Brit. 
Hibern. 

Ath.  Oxon. 
vol.i.  col. 1 56^ 


Biogr.  Brit, 
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again  a  Pro  tenant,  and  for  that  reafon,  on  queen  Mary’s  acceffion, 
was  deprived  of  his  biihoprick,  and  fent  prifoner  to  the  Fleet,  where 
he  continued  fome  time.  At  length  he  found  means  to  efcape,  and 
immediately  joined  the  other  Englifh  Proteflants  in  Germany.  When 
queen  Elizabeth  afcended  the  throne,  our  prelate  was  raifed  to  the 
fee  of  Chichefter,  and  foon  after  made  firft  prebendary  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  Weflminfter.  He  died  in  1568,  and  was  buried 
in  the  cathedral  at  Chichefler.  Fie  had  five  daughters,  each  of  which 
married  a  bifhop. 

W  O  R  K  S. 

1 .  The  bury  all  of  the  majfe. 

2.  A  dialogue  between  the  gentilman  and  the  hufimndman. 

3.  The  climing  up  of  fryers  and  religious  per fons  p  or  tred  with  figures* 

4.  A  defcriptim  of  God's  zuord  compared  to  the  light. 

5.  Dialogue ,  againft  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  Manufcript.  The  preceding 
four  were  printed. 

6.  A  dialogue  defending  the  original  ground  of  the fe  Lutheran  fadions ,  and,  many 
of  their  abufes.  Lond.  1553,  2d  edit.. 

7.  Chriftian  homilies.. 

8.  Cofmography. 

9.  Anfwer  to  certain  queries ,  concerning  the  abufes  of  the  majfe.  In  Burnet’s 
Hift.  of  the  Reform,  vol.  ii.  rec.  25. 

10.  The  godly  and  pious  infiitution  of  a  chrifiian  manx  commonly  called  the  Bifihcp's 
book.  Lond.  1537. 

Fie  is  faid  to  be  the  tranflator  of  the  Apocrypha  as  far  as  the  book  of 
Wifdom.  Flis  letters  m  M.  Parker  are  in  manufcript  in  C.  C.  col.  Cambr. 
Mifc.  i.  445. 


above.  No.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5.)  In  thefe  tre- 
tifes  I  perceive  and  acknowledge  myfelf 
grevoufly  to  have  erred,  namely  againft  the 
fel.  faeramentof  thealtare;  d Hallowing  the 
Ktaffe  and  denying  purgatory,  with  dander- 


ous  infamy  of  the  pope,  and  my  lord  car¬ 
dinal,  and  outragious  raylirig  againft  the 
clergy;  which  I  have  forfaken  and  utterly 
renounced — Afks  pardon, William  Barlo.” 


/  ' 
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ADAM  ELDER, 

A  Ciftercian  Monk, 


K.HEN.V111. 

Q^ELIZ. 


BORN  early  in  the  fixteenth  century,  in  Aberdeenfhire  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen,  where,  having 
ftudied  divinity,  he  took  orders,  and  became  a  brother  in  the  Ciftercian 
monaftery  at  Kinlofs  in  the  ihire  of  Murray.  Soon  after  his  admiftion 
into  this  convent  he  was  chofen  divinity-reader ;  and  when  Reid 
was  made  bifhop  of  Orkney,  he  appointed  Adam  Elder  tutor  to 
his  nephew,  who  fucceeded  his  uncle  as  abbot  of  Kinlofs.  Ele 
afterwards  conducted  his  pupil  to  Paris,  in  order  to  finifh  his  educa¬ 
tion  in  that  univerftty,(<z)  where  our  author  publifhed  his  Homilies, 
and  where  he  died  in  the  year  1567.  He  was  efteemed  a  man  of  con- 
ftderable  learning,  and  an  elegant  writer.(^) 


Mackenz. 
Lives,  vol.  iii* 


P*  75* 


WORKS. 


Condones  xix.  Par.  1558,  410.  Thefe  fermons,  or  homilies,  or  lectures* 
were  preached  to  the  fraternity  at  Kinlofs.  In  one  of  them  he  difcuffes  the 

important 


( a )  Univerfity .  Mackenzie  fays,  that 
when  the  abbot  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of 
Orkney,  in  the  year  1540,  he  made  choice 
of  this  monk  to  be  tutor  to  his  nephew ;  and 
that,  when  he  went  to  Paris  to  finifh  his 
fludies,  Elder  went  along  with  him  in 
1566.  Now,  if  we  fuppofe  him  only  ten 
years  old  in  154.0,  when  our  author  became 
his  tutor,  he  muft  have  been  thirty- fix 
when  he  fet  out  for  Paris  in  order  to  finifh 
his  education.  But  Elder  publifhed  his 
fermons  at  Paris  in  1558.  Inftead  there¬ 
fore  of  1566,  we  muft  read  1556,  or  per¬ 
haps  1546. 


(£)  Writer.  When  Elder  publifhed  his 
fermons,  thefe  commendatory  verfes,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Dr.  Henry  Blackwood,  dean  of  the 
faculty  at  Paris,  were  prefixed  to  the  book. 

Si  vis  mellifiuos  fophias  libare  fapores, 

Et  cupis  aetherei  regna  beata  poli, 

Si  laudare  velis  coeleftia  numina  divum, 

Et  Xenophontaeo  vis  fimul  ore  loqui  $ 

Quifquis  °on  vanis  vitam  traducere  rebus 
Cptns,  fed  facris  inftituifl’e  modis  : 

Hue  ades  ;  hie  non  funt  puerorum  Naeniae,  et  omai1 
Terfa  labore  fen  is  verba  videre  potes  ; 

Haec  et  Ariftotelis  fuperant  et  fcript3  Platonis  v 
Hunc'ergo  debes  confuluiffe  iibrum. 
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important  queftion,  what  part  of  the  world  the  Magi  came  from,  who  brought 
gold,  incenfe,  and  myrrh,  to  the  infant  Jefus,  and  proves  by  many  learned 
arguments,  that  they  were  Arabian  kings,  and  not  Perfians,  as  is  generally 
fuppofed. 


£“•  RICHARD  TAVERNER, 

Clerk  of  the  Signet  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI. 
a  Lay-preacher,  and  Author  of  feveral  religious  bocks. 


Bale, viii.  96.  tt  T  AS  the  fon  of  John  Taverner,  efq.  of  Brifley  in  the  county 
V  V  of  Norfolk,  defcended  of  an  ancient  family.  He  was  bom 
Ath.  Oxon.  in  the  year  icoc,  and  was  fome  time  a  fludent  of  Bennet-college  in 
Cambridge,  but  removed  to  Oxford  when  cardinal  Wolley  founded 
his  new  college  in  that  univerfity ;  of  which  college  he  was  admitted  a 
junior  canon,  and  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  the  year  1529. 
Having  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language, 
philofophy,  and  divinity,  he  retired  to  Staire-inn  in  London,(tf)  and 
thence  to  the  Inner  Temple.  In  1534  he  was  introduced  at  the  court 
of  Henry  VIII.  and  employed  in  the  fervice  of  Thomas  Cromwel,  fecre- 
,  tary  of  Hate,  who,  in  1537,  made  him  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  fignet, 

which  he  held  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.(<£)  But  in  1552, 
being  feized  with  a  divine  impulfe  to  preach  the  gofpel,  he  obtained 
a  fpecial  licence  for  that  purpofe,  and  became  a  celebrated  advocate 

in 


[a)  London.  This  Staire-inn,  or  Strond- 
inn,  Wood  fays,  was  pulled  down  to 
snake  room  for  the  duke  of  Somerfet’s  pa¬ 
lace  in  the  Strand  (Somerfet  houfe)  ;  that 
it  was  an  inn  of  Chancery ;  and  that  it  was 
then  ufual  for  Undents  of  the  law  to  refide 
fome  time  in  fuch  inns,  before  they  were 
admitted  into  the  inns  of  court.  Aih . 
Oxon.  vol.  i.  col.  182. 


[b)  EdwardVh  In  a  manufcript  in  the 
Cotton  lib.  Titus  B.  i.  f.  203.  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note — ■“  5  Dec.  33  Hen.  VIII. 
<c  Ric.  Taverner,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the 
(i  fignet,  was  committed  to  the  Tower 
<c  for  flandering  the  ladie  Ann  of  Cleve.” 
Bp.  Tan. 


f 
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in  the  Proteftant  caufe.(c)  During  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  he 
lived  retired  at  his  feat,  called  Norbiton-hall,  in  the  county  of  Surrey. 
On  the  acceffion  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  particularly  noticed  by  her 
majefty,  in  .confequence  of  a  congratulatory  Latin  epiffcle  which  he 
prefented  on  the  joyful  occalion.  She  offered  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  made  him  a  juftice  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of 
Oxford,  and  high  fheriff  in  the  year  1569 fd)  He  died  in  1571, 
aged  66,  in  the  manor-houfe  at  Woodeaton,  near  Oxford ;  which 
manfion  he  built  about  the  year  1544.  He  was  buried  with  great 
folemnity,  in  the  chancel  of  his  parifh-church,  44  by  two  heralds,  who 
44  afterwards  caufed  to  be  hung  againft  the  north  wall,  a  helmet, 
44  ftandard,  pennon,  and  other  cognifances  belonging  to  efquires. ”(^) 


WORKS. 

I.  The  fum  or  pith  of  the  150  pfalms  of  David ,  reduced  into  a  form  of  prayers 


and  meditations.  Lond.  1539,  8vo. 

• 

(r)  Caufe.-  44  I  have  been  informed,” 
fays  Wood,  44  by  fome  notes  of  him  written 
44  by  his  grandfon,  that  he  preached  before 
44  the  king  at  court,  and  in  fome  public 
44  places  in  the  kingdom,  wearing  a  velvet 
44  bonnet  or  round  cap,  a  damalk  gown, 
44  and  a  chain  of  gold  about  his  neck ;  in 
44  which  habit  he  was  feen  and  heard  preach- 
44  ing  feveral  times  in  St.  Mary’s  church  in 
44  Oxon,  in  the  beginning  of  queen  Eli- 
44  zabeth.”  Ibid. 

(d)  1569.  Bifhop  Tanner,  after  men¬ 
tioning  this  congratulatory  epiftle  to  the 
queen,  proceeds  thus — qua  benigne  accepta , 
regina  eum  ad  dignitatem  equejlrem  evexit : 
pojiea  eirenarcha  et  com.  Oxon.  vicecomes 
evafit. 

Ant.  Wood,  having  mentioned  his  being 
made  high  fherifF  for  the  county  of  Oxford, 
fays — 44  in  which  office  he  appeared  in  St. 


1.  Recognition 

44  Mary’s  pulpit,  with  a  fword  by  his  fide, 
44  (as  ’tis  faid)  and  a  chain  of  gold  hanging 
44  about  his  neck,  and  preached  to  the 
44  lcholars  a  fermon  (there  being  then  a 
44  great  fcarcity  of  divines  in  the  univerfity) 
44  beginning  thus — Arriving  at  the  mount 
44  of  St.  Mary. ,  in  the  Jiony  Jiage  where  I  now 
44 Jtand)  I  have  brought  you  fome  fine  Bi/kets- 
44  baked  in  the  Oven  of  Charity ,  carefully  con- 
44  ferved  for  the  Chickens  of  the  Churchy  the' 
44  Sparrows  of  the  Spirit ,  and  thefweet  Swal- 
44  lows  of  Salvation ,  &c.. 

( e )  Efquires.  They  are  the  words  of 
Ant.  Wood.  But  thefe  cognifances ,  as  he 
calls  them,  I  fliould  have  confidered  as  be¬ 
longing  to  knights ,  rather  than  efquires  ;  and 
hence  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Taverner 
really  accepted  the  honour  of  knighthood 
from  queen  Elizabeth. 
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2.  Recognition ,  or  correction  of  the  Bible  after  the  left  exemplars.  Lond.  1539, 
fol.  Wood  fays,  this  Englifh  Bible  was  allowed  to  be  publicly  read  in 
churches,  till  the  death  of  lord  Cromwell  in  1540,  when  the  bifhops  caufed 
the  printers  of  it  to  be  imprifoned,  and  Taverner  the  editor  to  be  fent  to 
the  Tower  ;  but  if  the  reader  has  read  the  note  (£),  he  is  informed  of  another 
reafon  for  our  author’s  confinement. 

3.  The  epijlles  and  gofpels ,  with  a  brief  pojlill  upon  the  fame ,  fet  forth  for  the 
fingular  commodity  of  priejls  and  curates ,  2  vol.  4to.  1540.  It  is  a  little  un¬ 
lucky  for  Wood’s  ftory  of  the  printers  and  the  editor  of  the  Bible  being  im¬ 
prifoned,  that  the  epiftles  and  gofpels  were  publifhed  in  the  fame  year. 

4.  The  fruit  of  faith,  containing  all  the  prayers  of  the  holy  fathers,  patriarchs, 
prophets,  judges,  kings,  renowned  men  and  (old)  women,  in  the  Old  and  New 
Tefiament.  Lond.  1582,  i2mo. 

5.  Various  poems,  Latin  and  Englifh. 

6.  The  garden  of  wifdom,  &c.  contayning  proper  and  quick  fayings  of  princes, 
philofophers ,  &c.  Lond.  1539,  i2mo. 

7.  Aliquot  fententiarum  fores,  per  Erafmum  colie  Vi,  cum  interpretations  Ric. 
Taverneri.  Lond.  1540,  121110. 

8.  Catonis  difiicha,  with  Englifh  annotations.  Lond.  1553,  8vo.  1562,  i2mo. 

9.  Cat  echinus  fidei. 

10.  Proverbs  or  adages.  Lond.  1545,  1552,  121110.  1569,  8vo. 

Behdes  feveral  tranflations  from  the  Latin. 


CATHARINE  PARR, 

Laft  Queen  to  Henry  VIII.  in  the  beginning  of  whofe  reign  fhe 

was  born. 


Ballard 


WAS  the  eldeft:  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr,  of  Kendall.  She 
was  firfl  married  to  John  Nevil,  lord  Latymer ;  after  whofe 
death,  fhe  fo  captivated  her  amorous  fovereign,  that  he  raifed  her  to  the 
throne.  The  royal  nuptials  were  folemnized  at  Hampton  Court,  on 

the 
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the  twelfth  of  July,  1543.  Being  religioufiy  difpofed,  {lie  was,  in  the 
early  part  of  her  life,  a  zealous  obferver  of  the  Romidi  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies  j  but  in  the  dawning  of  the  Reformation,  fhe  became  as  zeal¬ 
ous  a  promoter  of  the  Lutheran  doCtrine  ;  vet  with  fucli  prudence  and 
circumfpedtion  as  her  perilous  lituation  required.  Neverthelefs,  we  are 
told,  that  die  was  in  great  danger  of  falling  a  facrifice  to  the  Popidi 
faction,  the  chief  of  whom  was  bidiop  Gardiner  :  he  drew  up  articles 
againft  her,  and  prevailed  on  the  king  to  fign  a  warrant  to  remove  her 
to  the  Tower.  This  warrant  was,  however,  accidentally  dropped,  and 
immediately  conveyed  to  her  majefty.  What  her  apprehenfions  mud 
have  been  on  this  occafion,  maybe  eaftly  imagined.  She  knew  the 
monarch,  and  die  could  not  help  recollecting  the  fate  of  his  former 
queens.  A  fudden  illnefs  was  the  natural  confequence.  The  news 
of  her  indifpofition  brought  the  king  to  her  apartment.  He  was 
lavidi  in  expreffions  of  affedtion,  and  fent  her  a  phydcian.(^)  His 
majedy  being  foon  after  alfo  fomewhat  indifpofed,  die  prudently  re¬ 
turned  the  vifit,  and  was  gracioudy  received.  (^) 

The  time  being  now  come  when  die  was  to  be  fent  to  the  Tower, 
the  king,  walking  in  the  garden,  fent  for  the  queen,  and  met  her  with 
great  good-humour ;  when,  lo !  the  chancellor,  with  forty  of  the 
guards,  approached.  He  fell  upon  his  knees,  and  fpoke  foftly  with  the 
king,  who  called  him  knave,  arrant  knave,  bead,  fool,  and  com¬ 
manded  him  indantly  to  depart.  Henry  then  returned  to  the  queen, 
who  ventured  to  intercede  for  the  chancellor  :  “  Ah  !  poor  fould,” 

faid  the  king,  “  thou  little  knowed  how  evil  he  deferveth  this  grace 

U  “  at 


*45 


Burnet,  Hi(L 
bf  the  Reform, 
vol.i.  p.  34.5. 


Ballard* 


Ballard,  p. 


(a)  Phyjtcian »  This  phyfician  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  Dr.  Wendy,  who,  it 
feems,  was  privy  to  the  defign  againft  her 
majefty,  and  by  whofe  advice  the  returned 
the  vifit  to  the  king.  Ballard ,  p.  80. 

( b )  Received.  The  king  feemed  pleafed 
with  her  vifit,  and  began  to  talk  with  her 
on  religious  fubje&s,  propofing  certain 
queftions  concerning  which  he  wanted  her 


opinion.  She  anfwered  his  majefty  in  a 
very  humble  and  artful  fpeech,  which  her 
hiftorian  Ballard  hath  given  us  verbatim  ; 
but  as  there  is  very  little  probability  that 
any  of  the  perfons  prefent  wrote  fhort-hand, 
it  is  probably  equally  authentic  with  other 
fpeeches,  fo  frequent  in  our  ancient  hi- 
ftorians. ,  Ballard  quotes  no  authority. 
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Ballard,  p,  9  5, 

Godwyn’s  A11. 
Eng.  ed.p.  x  32. 
Bugd.Bar.v.ii. 
p.368.  Strype, 
Mem.  vol.  ii. 
p.  125. 
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“  at  thy  hands.  Of  my  word,  fweetheart,  he  hath  been  toward  thee 
“  an  arrant  knave,  and  fo  let  him  go.”  The  king  died  in  January 
1547,  juft  three  years  and  a  half  after  his  marriage  with  this  fecond 
Catharine  fc)  who,  in  a  fhort  time,  was  again  efpoufed  to  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  lord  admiral  of  England :  for  in  September,  1 548,  fhe  died 
in  child-bed.  The  hiftorians  of  this  period  generally  infmuate,  that 
{he  was  poifoned  by  her  hufband,  to  make  way  for  his  marriage  with 
the  lady  Elizabeth. 

That  Catharine  Parr(r/)  was  beautiful,  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  that  {he 
was  pious  and  learned,  is  evident  from  her  writings ;  and  that  her  pru¬ 
dence  and  fagacity  were  not  inferior  to  her  other  accompliftiments, 
may  be  concluded  from  her  holding  up  the  paftion  of  a  capricious 
tyrant  as  a  ftiield  againft  her  enemies  ;  and  that  at  the  latter  end  of  his 
days,  when  his  pafiions  were  enfeebled  by  age,  and  his  peevifta  au.- 
fterity  increafed  by  difeafe. 


WORKS. 


1.  Queen  Catharine  Parr's  lamentation 
blind  life.  Lond.  8vo.  1548,  1563.(7) 

(c)  Catharine.  That  fhe  retained  his 
affection  to  the  laft,  is  evident  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph  in  his  will,  made  about 

a  month  before  his  death - “  And  for  the 

“  great  love,  obedience,  chaftenefs  of  life, 
“  and  wifdom,  being  in  our  forefaid  wife 
4‘  and  queen,  we  bequeath  unto  her  for 
“  her  proper  ufe,  and  as  it  dial]  pleafe  her 
“  to  order  it,  three  thoufaad.  pounds  in 
“plate,  jewels,  and  Huff  of  houihold,  be- 
“  hides  fuch  apparel  as  it  ihall  pleafe  her  to 
“  take,  as  file  hath  already  ;  and  further, 
“  we  give  unto  her  onethoufand  pounds  in 
“  money,  with  the  enjoying  of  her  dowry 
“  and  jointure,  according  to  our  grant  by 
“  aft  of  parliament.”  See  Fuller  and  Hey- 
lin  s  Church  Hi/., 


of  a  /inner,  bewailing  the  ignorance  of  her 

1.  Prayers 

(d)  Parr .  “  Whofe  beauty  railed  her 

<{  to  a  throne,  and  whofe  merit  deferved  a 
<c  better  fate  than  to  be  linked  to  two 
“  men,  one  of  whom  was  near  putting  her 
“  to  death  for  her  attachment  to  a  religion 
“  which  he  himfelf  had  introduced  5  and 
“  the  latter  of  whom  is  fufpected  of  re- 
“  moving  her,  to  promote  his  marriage  with 
“  the  lady  Elizabeth.”  Cat.  of  Royal  Auih. 

{e)  1563.  This  piece  was  publifiied,. 
after  her  death,  by  fecretary  Cecil,  with  a. 
preface  written  by  himfelf.  It  is  a  contrite 
meditation  on  the  former  part  of  her  life, 
which  file  had  fpent  in  the  errors  of  popery.. 
Ballard.  Cat.  of  R.  Auth .  Bale  de  fcript * 
Bril. 
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i.  Prayers  or  meditations ,  wherein  the  mynd  is  Jiirred  patiently  to  fuffre  all 
qffliHlions  here ,  to  fet  at  nought  the  vaine  profperitee  of  this  worlde ,  and  always  to 
long  for  the  everlajlynge  felicitee.  Collected  out  of  holy  workes ,  by  the  mojl  vertuous 
and  gracious  princejfe  Katharine,  queene  of  Eitglande,  France,  and  Irelande.  Printed 
by  John  Way  land,  1545,  410.-1561,  iimo.(f) 

3.  A  godly  expo  fawn ,  after  the  manner  of  a  contemplation ,  upon  the  \\.  pf aim, 
which  Hierom  of  Ferrary  made  at  the  latter  end  of  his  days.  Tranflated  by  the 
queen,  with  other  meditations,  and  a  prayer. 

4.  A  pious  prayer,  in  fhort  ejaculations. 

5.  A  Latin  epiftle  to  the  lady  Mary,  entreating  her  to  let  the  translation  of 
Erafmus’s  paraphrafe  on  the  New  Left  ament  ( which  her  majefty  had  procured)  be 
publifhed  in  her  highnefs’s  name. 

6.  A  letter  to  king  Henry,  then  on  an  expedition  againfi  France. 

7.  A  letter  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge .(g) 

8.  A  letter  to  lady  Wriothejly ,  on  the  death  of  her  fon. 

9.  A  letter  to  the  college  of  Stoke,  that  Edward  Walgrave  may  have  a  leafe  of 
their  manour  of  Chipley  in  Suffolk. 

1  o.  A  letter  to  her  hufband  the  lord  admiral. 

11.  Fwo  letters  to  ditto. 

12.  Another  to  ditto,  before  their  marriage. 


(f)  To  this  was  fometimes  prefixed  a 
fet  of  fifteen  pfalms,  in  imitation  of  thofe  of 
David,  the  titles  of  which  may  be  feen  in 
Strype,  vol.  ii.  p.  131.  Cat.  of  R.  Auth. 

(g)  This  letter  was  written  in  anfwer  to 
a  petition  from  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge, 
praying  her  majefty’s  interceflion  with  the 
king,  when  the  adl  puffed  declaring  that  all 


colleges,  See.  fhould  be  in  his  difpofal. 
She  informs  them,  <s  that  fhe  had  at- 
“  tempted  for  the  flay  of  their  poffedions, 
“  and  that  his  majeffy  was  fuch  a  patron 
to  good  learning,  that  he  would  rather 
<c  advance  and  eredt  new  occafions  thereof, 
“  than  confound  thofe  their  colleges. ” 
Strype ,  Mem.  y.  ii.  p.  133. 


REGINALD 
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K.HEN-VIIT, 
Q.  MARY. 


Biogr.  Brit. 

Camd.  Brit. 
Stafford  ft. 

Ath,  Oxon. 
col.  1 14. 


Vita  Reg. Poli 
a  Bacatello. 


REGINALD  POLE, 

Cardinal,  and  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  a  younger  fon  of  Sir 

Richard  Pole,  lord  Montague, (a) 

WAS  born  at  Stoverton  caRle,  in  Stafford  (la  ire,  in  the  year  1 500. 

At  feven  years  of  age,  he  was  fent  to  a  Carthuiian  monastery 
at  Shene,  near  Richmond  in  Surrey,  and  thence,  when  he  was  about 
twelve  years  old,  removed  to  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford,  where,  by 
the  inftrudtions  of  the  celebrated  Lineacre,  and  Latimer,  he  made  con- 
fiderable  progrefs  in  learning.  In  1515  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts,  entered  into  deacon’s  orders  fome  time  after ;  in  1517,  was 
made  prebendary  of  Salilbury,  and  in  1519  dean  of  Wimborne,  and 
dean  of  Exeter.  We  are  not  furprifed  at  this  young  nobleman’s  early 
preferments,  when  we  con  fide  r  him  as  the  kinfman  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  that  he  was  bred  to  the  church  by  the  king’s  fpecial  command. 

Being  now  about  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  fent,  according  to  the 
falhion  of  the  times,  to  finifh  his  Rudies  at  Padua  in  Italy,  where  he 
refided  fome  time  in  great  fplendor,  having  a  handfome  penfion  from 
the  king.  He  returned  to  England  in  1525,  where  he  was  moll 
gracioufly  received  at  court,  and  univerfally  admired  for  his  talents 
and  addrefs ;  but  preferring  Rudy  and  fequeRration  to  the  pleafures 
of  a  court,  he  retired  to  the  Carthuiian  convent  at  Shene,  where  he 
had  continued  about  two  years,  when  the  pious  king  began  to  divulge 
his  fcruples  of  confcience  concerning  his  marriage  with  Catharine 
of  Spain.  Pole  forefaw  that  this  affair  would  neceffarily  involve  him 
in  difficulties ;  he  therefore  determined  to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  obtained  leave  to  vifit  Paris.  Having  thus  avoided  the  Rorm 

for 

V 

(a)  Montague.  This  lord  was  coufin-  daughter  of  George,  duke  of  Clarence, 
german  to  Henry  VII.  and  Margaret  his  younger  brother  to  Edward  IV-. 
wife,  the  mother  of  our  author,  was  the 
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for  the  prefent,  he  returned  once  more  to  his  convent  at  Shene ;  but 
his  tranquillity  was  again  interrupted  by  the  king’s  refolution  to  fhake 
off  the  pope’s  fupremacy,  of  which  Pole’s  approbation  was  thought 
indifpenfably  neceffary.  How  he  managed  in  this  affair,  is  not  very 
clear.  However,  he  obtained  leave  to  reviht  Italy,  and  his  penlion 
was  continued  for  fome  time.(^) 

The  king,  having  now  divorced  queen  Catharine,  married  Anne  Bo- 
leyn,  and  being  refolved  to  throw  off  the  papal  yoke,  ordered  Dr. Richard 
Sampfon  to  write  a  book  in  j unification  of  his  proceedings,  which  he 
fent  to  Pole  for  his  opinion.  To  this  Pole,  fecure  in  the  pope’s  pro- 
ted:ion,  wrote  a  fcurrilous  anfwer,  entitled  pro  imitate  ecclejiajiica ,  and 
fent  it  to  the  king,  who  was  fo  offended  with  the  contents,  that  he 
withdrew  his  penlion,  ftripped  him  of  all  his  preferments,  and  pro¬ 
cured  an  ad:  of  attainder  to  be  paffed  againff  him.  In  the  mean  time, 
Pole  was  created  a  cardinal,  and  fent  nuncio  to  different  parts  of 
Europe.  King  Henry  made  feveral  attempts  to  have  him  fecured  and 
brought  to  England,  but  without  effect.  At  length  the  pope  fixed 
him  as  legate  at  Viterbo,  where  he  continued  till  the  year  1543, 
when  he  was  appointed  legate  at  the  council  of  Trent,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  employed  by  the  pope  as  his  chief  counfellor. 

Pope  Paul  III.  dying  in  1549,  Pole  was  twice  elected  his  fuc- 
ceffor,  and,  we  are  told,  twice  refuted  the  papal  dignity  ;  firft,  becaufe 
the  election  was  made  in  too  great  hafte  ;  and  the  fecond  time,  becaufe 
it  was  done  in  the  night. (c)  Cardinal  Maria  de  Monte  obtained  the 

triple 


(b)  Time.  Bacatellus,  the  writer  of  his 
life,  tells  us,  that  being  prefled  on  every 
fide  to  approve  the  king’s  refolution  to  be¬ 
come  fupreme  head  of  the  church,  he  went 
to  his  majefty,  fully  determined  to  acqui- 
efce  ;  but  that,  when  he  came  into  the  royal 
prefence,  he  was  fuddenly  infpired  with  a 
refolution  to  declare  his  real  fentiments  in 
favour  of  the  pope’s  right  of  fupremacy  ; 
that  the  enraged  Harry  feveral  times  grafped 


his  poniard  with  an  intention  to  kill  him  ; 
but,  beino;  overcome  with  Pole’s  mild  and 
humble  deportment,  at  laft  difmifled  him 
without  much  anger.  This  is  an  impro¬ 
bable  ftory  :  the  tyrannical  Defender  of 
the  Faith  would  not  have  brooked  fuch  a 
declaration,  and  much  lefs  have  con¬ 
tinued  his  penfron  :  Pole  certainly  tem- 
porifed  on  this  occafion. 

(c)  Night,  This  delicacy  in  a  car¬ 
dinal 


VitaPoli, 


* 


15° 


Vita  Poli. 
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triple  crown  ;  and  Pole,  having  killed  his  flipper,  retired  to  the  con¬ 
vent  of  Magazune  near  Verona,  where  he  continued  till  the  death  of 
Edward  VI.  in  the  year  1553.  On  the  acceflion  of  queen  Mary,  Pole 
was  fent  legate  to  England,  where  he  was  received  by  her  majefly  with 
great  veneration,  and  conducted  to  the  archbilhop’s  palace  at  Lam¬ 
beth,  poor  Cranmer  being  at  that  time  prifoner  in  the  Tower.  He 
immediately  appeared  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  where  he  made  a  long 
fpeech,  which  being  reported  to  the  commons  by  their  fpeaker,  both 
thefe  obfequious  houfes  concurred  in  an  humble  fupplication  to  be 
reconciled  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  They  prefen  ted  it  on  their  knees  to 
her  majefly,  w7ho  interceded  with  the  cardinal,  and  he  gracioufly 
condefcended  to  give  them  abfolution.  O  tempora  !  o  mores !  This 
bulinefs  being  over,  the  legate  made  his  public  entry  into  London,  and 
immediately  let  about  the  extirpation  of  herefy.  The  day  after  the 
execution  of  Cranmer,  which  he  is  laid  to  have  advifed,  he  was  con- 
fecrated  archbifliop  of  Canterbury.  In  the  fame  year,  1556,  he  was 
eletfled  chancellor  of  the  univerflty  of  Oxford,  and  foon  after,  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  ;  both  which  he  vifited,  by  his  commiflioners,  with  great  in¬ 
humanity.  He  died  of  a  double  quartan  ague  in  the  year  1558,  about 
fixteen  hours  after  the  death  of  the  queen,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cathedra!  of  Canterbury,  (d) 

As  to  his  character,  the  Romifli  writers  afcribe  to  him  every  virtue 
under  heaven  :  even  bilhop  Burnet  is  extremely  lavilh  in  his  praife, 
and  attributes  the  cruelties  of  Mary’s  reign  to  the  advice  of  Gardiner ; 
but,  notwithflanding  the  apparent  mildnefs  in  Pole’s  difpofltion, 
when  we  conflder  him  as  an  abjedl  Have  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  the 
chief  counfellor  and  confident  of  queen  Mary,  it  is  irrational  to  acquit 

him 


dinal  is  truely  wonderful  :  but  the  in-  (d)  Canterbury.  He  was  buried  on  the 
trigues  of  the  French  party  feem  to  have  north  fide  of  Thomas  a  Becket’s  chapel  : 
been  the  real  caufe  of  his  mifcarriage  ;  they  on  his  tomb  were  engraved  thefe  words 
{farted  many  objections  to  Pole,  and  by  only,  Depofitum  cardinalis  Poli. 
that  means  gained  time  to  procure  a  ma¬ 
jority  againft  him. 
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him  of  the  diabolical  cruelties  which  fo  eminently  ftigmatife  the 
reign  of  that  princefs. 

WORKS. 

1.  Pro  imitate  ecclefiafiica ,  ad  Hen.  viii.  Rom.  1 536,  fol. 

2.  Speech  in  parliament^  Nov.  27,  1554.  In  Fox’s  Ads  and  Monum. 

3.  Letter  to  pope  Julius  iii.  .  Alfo  in  Fox. 

4.  Unitatis  ecclefiajlic <£  defenfio ,  ad  Hen.  viii.  Argentorat.  1 555,  fol.  In* 
golft.  1487,  8vo. 

5.  Unitatis  eccl.  defenfio  3  ad  Edw.  vi.  This  is  the  preface  to  the  laft  men¬ 
tioned  book. 

6.  Or atio  in  materia  de pace.  Venet.  1558,  4to. 

7.  Reformatio  Anglic  ex  decretis  Reg.  Poli.  An.  1556,  4to.  Louv.  1 569,  8vo. 

8.  De  conciliolib.  i.  Rom.  1562,  4to.  Louvain,  1567.  fol.  1569,  8vo. 

9.  De  baptifmo  Conftantini  imperatoris.  Printed  with  the  laft. 

10.  De  fummi  pontificis  officio  &  pot  eft  ate.  Louv.  1569,  8vo. 

11.  A  treatife  of  j unification.  Louv.  1569.  to  which  are  added  fome 
tranflations  from  St.  Auftin,  &c. 

He  left  fome  manuferipts  on  religious  fubje<fts,  moftly  imperfect. 


JOHN  CLERK  E, 

Defended from  famous  and  noble  lineage. 


K.HEN.vm 
K.  EDW. VI. 


WAS,  I  prefume  from  his  writings,  a  Divine.  He  was  educated  T?.  Paice  de 
at  Oxford,  but  in  what  college  is  not  known.  From  thence  doftrina  per- 
he  travelled  to  Italy,  and  ftudied  at  the  univerftty  of  Padua,  where  he  i^  p.  ^ ' 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  Richard  Paice,  whom  the  reader 
will  find  among  the  mifc ell ane oils  writers  in  this  volume.  Their 
friendihip  was  fuch,  “  that  the  like  could  not  be  read  in  any  author. 

“  All  things  were  in  a  manner  common  between  them,  and  what 
was  by  either  read  or  obferved,  was  forthwith  communicated,  to 

“  each 
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Bal.  part, 
poft  109. 

Pits,  p.  747. 


Aftsar.dMon. 
an. 1558. 


K.HEN.VIII. 

K.EDW.YL 


Ath.  Oxon. 
VoLi. coi.  80. 
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“  each  others  great  advantage.”  After  his  return  to  England,  being 
particularly  diflinguifhed  for  his  knowledge  of  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  he  became  fecretary  to  Thomas  duke  of  Norfolk.  How' 
long  he  was  thus  employed,  I  know  not ;  nor  indeed  any  thing  more 
of  his  hiftory,  except  that  he  was  fent  prifoner  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  hung  himfelf  in  his  girdle,  in  the  year  1552.  Religion  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  caufe  of  his  imprifonment,  as  it  happened  in  the  Proteftant 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  Fox  calls  him,  “  an  open  enemy  to  the 

gofpel,  and  to  all  godly  preachers.” 

WORKS. 

1 .  Opufculum  plane  divinum  de  mortuorum  refurrellione  et  extreme  judicio,  in 
quatuor  Unguis  fuccinble  con[criptumy  viz.  Lat.  Angl.  Ital.  Gall.  Lond.  1545, 
1547,  4to.  1573. 

2.  Declaration  of  certain  articles ,  viz.  free-will ,  predomination ,  faith ,  juft  if  - 
cation ,  good  works ,  chrifiian  liberty.  Lond.  1 546,  8vo. 

3.  Mortis  meditatio  lib.  i. 

4.  De  It  alien  verborum  declinatione  lib.  i.  At  the  end  of  the  Opufculum  above 
mentioned,  edit.  1547. 

5.  De  Gallica  verborum  declinatione  lib.  i.  Ibid. 

.6.  A  tr  eat  if e  of  nobility.  Tran  dated  from  the  French. 

7.  Lamant  mal  traille  de  famife .  Tranflated  from  the  French,  and  dedicated 
to  Hen.  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey.  Lond.  1543,  i2mo. 


JOHN  REDMAN, 

A  learned  Divine, 

BORN  in  the  year  1499,  defeended  from  a  York  (hire  family, 
and  nearly  related  to  Tonftall  bilhop  of  Durham,  w'ho  probably 
directed  his  early  education.  He  w^as  a  ftudent  of  Corpus-Chrifli 
college  in  Oxford,  immediately  after  its  foundation,  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Claymond  the  drift  prelident.  From  Oxford  he  went  to  Paris 

for 
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for  improvement,  and  continued  there  till  he  became  of  age.  At  his 
return  to  England,  he  fettled  in  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge.  In 
1 5 37,  being  then  fellow  of  his  college,  he  commenced  dodtor  of 
divinity,  and,  about  the  fame  time,  was  elected  public  orator  of  the 
univerlity.  He  was  foon  after  chofen  mailer  of  King’s  hall,  which 
he  refigned  in  1547,  the  laft  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  being 
then  appointed  the  firlt  mailer  of  Trinity-college.  He  was  arch¬ 
deacon  of  Taunton(tf)  and  a  member  of  the  Convocation  in  1547  and 
1550  ;  alfo  prebendary  of  Wells,  and  of  Wellminller,  in  the  college 
of  which  cathedral  he  departed  this  life,  in  the  year  1551,  aged  52, 
and  was  buried  in  the  north  ille  of  the  abbey. 

Redman  was  a  man  of  diliinguilhed  abilities,  and  particularly 
remarkable  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  to 
the  improvement  of  which  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  he  was 
Angularly  inllrumental.  He  was  a  principal  aflillant  in  compiling 
the  Liturgy  of  the  church  of  England.  Strype  calls  him  one  of  the 
greatell  lights  of  the  univerlity,  and  adds,  “  he  was  a  perfon  of  extra- 
ct  ordinary  reputation  for  his  learning,  reading,  and  profound  know- 
4(  ledge  in  divinity,  fo  that  the  greatell  divines  gave  a  mighty  deference 
f<  to  his  judgement. ”(^) 

W  O  Pv  K  S. 

1.  Opus  de  juftifuatione.  Ant.  1555,  4to. 

2.  Hymnus  in  quo  peccator  jufiificationem  qu<erens>  &c.  Printed  with  the 
former. 

3.  'The  complaint  of  grace.  Lond.  1556,  8vo.  1609,  1  a  mo. 

4.  Refolutions  concerning  the  facrament.  See  Burnet’s  Hill,  of  the  Reformat, 
append. 

X  5 .  Refolutions 

(a)  Taunton.  In  Wood’s  Fajii  Oxon'unfs,  Redmayne,  (Wood  confiders  them  as  the 
•vol.  i.  p.  36.  I  read,  that  one  Fitzjames  fame  namej  died  in  1551. 
was  admitted  archdeacon  of  Taunton,  and  (£)  Judgement.  See  alfo  Leland’s  En- 
prebendary  of  Milverton  in  the  church  of  comia ,  p.  46.  and  Roger  Afcham’s  Epi- 
Wells,  on  the  death  of  John  Redmayne,  files,  lib.  i.  Ep.  v.  Afcham  was  his  in- 
22  May,  1554.  But  our  Redman,  of  timate  friend. 


Carter,  Hi  ft.  of 
Cambr. p.  453. 


Rym.  Foed, 
xv.  9a. 


Bp.  Tanner, 
Bibl. 


Memorials  of 
Cranmer,  iib.ii 
cap.  a6. 


154. 


JC.HEN.VITI. 
K.  EDW.VI. 


Bale,  xi.  93. 


Pits,  p.735. 


Ath.Oxon. 
vol.  i.  col.  79. 

Bp.  Tanner, 
Bibl.  Brit. 
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5.  Refolutions  of  feme  quejiions  relating  to  bifhops  and  pr  lefts.  Ibid. 

6.  Communications ,  &c.  See  Fox,  A6ts  and  Mon.  A.  1551. 

7.  Carmen  in  obitum  M.  Buceri.  Fox,,  firfb  edit.  1558. 

8.  Epiftola  ad  Latimer um.  Ibid.  1308. 

9.  Sententia  de  cceUbatu  facerdotum3  in  defenfione  connubii  facer  do  turn.  Ma- 
nufeript. 


Sir  ANTHONY  COPE, 


A  divine  Author,  though  no  Divine  by  profeflion, 


WAS  the  fon  of  William  Cope,  efq.  of  Banbury  in  Oxfordfhire, 
who  was  cofferer  to  Henry  VII. [a)  His  fon  Anthony  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  probably  in  Oriel-college,  and  afterwards  travelled 
into  foreign  countries,  vifited  the  mod  famous  univerfities  abroad, 
and  affociated  with  many  learned  profeffors.  Fie  was  knighted  by 
king  Edward  VI.  and  dying  in  the  year  1551,  was  buried  in-  the 
chancel  of  the  pari fh- church  of  Hanwell,  near  Banbury  in  Oxford- 
fhire.  He  is  called  by  Pits,  vir  Mufarum  amaritijjimus ,  and  is  faid  to 
have  written  many  things,  both  whild  he  was  abroad,  and  after  his 
return,  as  may  be  gathered,  fays  Pits,  from  various  approved  authors,, 
and  particularly  from  an  epigram  in  his  praife,  written  by  Bapt.  Man- 
tuanus,  which  Bale  fays  he  had  feen.  But  whatfbever  he  may  have 
written,  I  find  no  account  of  more  than  the  two  following 


WORK  S. 


1.  Godly  meditations  on  twenty  felebl  pfalms,  neceffary  for  them  that  defire  to  have 
the  dark  words  of  the  prophet  declared.  Lend.  1547,  8vo. 


2.  The 


[a)  VII.  Mr.  William  Cope  married 
Joan,  the  daughter  and  heirefs  of  John 
Spencer,  of  Hodnell  in  Warv/ickfhire. 
She  was  his  fecond  wife,  and  the  mother. 


of  Sir  Anthony.  Fiis  father  died  in  1513, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  at  Banbury,. 
Ath.  O.x on.  as  above.- 
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2.  The  hiftory  of  Hannibal  and  Scipio.  Lond.  1561,  ismo.  1590,  8vo. 
Neither  Bale,  Pits,  nor  Wood,  mention  this  book.  Bifhop  Tanner  gives  it  a 
Latin  title  ;  but  quotes  the  beginning  of  the  dedication  to  Hen.  VIII.  in 
Englifh.  Hence  I  fuppofe  the  book  to  be  written  in  that  language. 


EDMUND  BONNER, 

Bifhop  of  London,  of  infamous  memory. 


K. HEN. VIII 
QJVIARY. 


T  7  AS  born  at  Hanley  in  Worcefterfhire,  and  generally  fuppofed  Biogl.t  Brit. 
VV  to  be  the  natural  fon  of  one  Savage,  a  prieft.(^)  About  the  -sAn- 
year  1512,  he  entered  ftudent  of  Broad-gate  hall  in  Oxford.  In  Refom^voi.i. 
1^19  he  was  admitted  bachelor  of  the  canon  and  civil  law.  About  p‘575' 
the  fame  time  he  took  orders,  and  obtained  fome  preferment  in  the  Ath.oxon. 

111  __  1  voi.i.cvi.158. 

diocefe  of  Worcefter.  In  1525  he  was  created  dodtor  of  canon  law. 

Having  now  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  fhrewd  civilian  and  politician, 
he  was  foon  diftinguifhed  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  who  made  him  his 
com  miffary  for  the  faculties,  and  heaped  upon  him  a  variety  of  church- 
preferments.^)  He  was  with  the  cardinal  at  Caw- wood,  when  he  was 
arrefted  for  hign-treafon. 

After  the  death  of  that  miniffer,  Bonner  foon  found  means  to 
infinuate  himfelf  into  the  favour  of  Henry  VIII.  who  made  him  one  of 
his  chaplains,  and  employed  him  in  feveral  embaffies  abroad,  particularly 
to  the  pope.(c)  In  1538,  being  then  embaffador  at  the  court  of  s  tow's  Annals 

France,  1631* 

(*)  Prieji.  This  prieft  was  the  natural  {b)  Preferments.  Bonner  poffeffed,  at 
fon  of  Sir  John  Savage,  of  Clifton  in  the  the  fame  time,  the  livings  of  Blaydon 
fame  county;  but  Strype  fays,  he  was  pofi-  and  Chery-Burton,  inYorkfhirej  Ripple, 
fively  allured  that  Bonner  was  the  legitimate  in  Worcefterfhire  ;  Eaft  Derehatn,  in  Nor- 
ofFspring  of  a  poor  man,  who  lived  in  a  folk  ;  prebend  01  St.  Paul  s  ;  and  the  arch¬ 
cottage  known  to  this  day  by  the  name  of  deaconry  of  Leicefter. 

Bonner’s  Place.  See  Annals  of  the  Reform.  (e)  Pope.  In  1532  he  was  fent  to  Rome, 
vol.  i.  p.  575.  ed.  1725,  fol.  .  with  Sir  Edward  Karne,  to  anfwer  for  the 

king. 
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France,  he  was  nominated  bifhop  of  Hereford ;  but  before  con- 
fecration,  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  London,  and  enthroned  in 
April,  1540. 

Henry  VIII.  died  in  1547,  at  which  time  Bonner  was  embalTador 
with  the  emperor  Charles  V.  During  this  reign  he  was  conftantly 
zealous  in  his  oppofition  to  the  pope,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
king,  favoured  the  Reformation.  Harry  VIII.  was  not  to  be  trifled 
with ;  but,  on  the  acceflion  of  young  Edward,  Bonner  refufed  the 
oath  of  fupremacy,  and  was  committed  to  the  Fleet :  however,  he 
foon  thought  fit  to  promife  obedience  to  the  laws,  and  was  accord¬ 
ingly  releafed.  He  continued  to  comply  with  reformation ;  but 
with  fuch  manifeft  negled:  and  reluctance,  that  he  was  twice  repri¬ 
manded  by  the  privy  council,  and  in  1549,  after  a  long  trial,  was 
committed  to  the  Marflialfey,  and  deprived  of  his  biflioprick.  (J)  The 
fucceeding  reign  gave  him  ample  opportunity  of  revenge.  Mary 
was  fcarce  feated  on  the  throne,  before  Bonner  was  refiored  to  his 
biflioprick,  and  foon  after  appointed  vicegerent,  and  prefident  of  the 
convocation. (^)  From  this  time,  he  became  the  chief  inflrument  of 
papal  cruelty :  he  is  faid  to  have  condemned  no  lefs  than  two 
hundred  Proteftants  to  the  flames,  in  the  fpace  of  three  years.  Good 
God  !  that  any  power  upon  earth  fhould  dare  to  finge  a  hair  of  a 

man’s 


king,  whom  his  Holinefs  had  cited  to  ap¬ 
pear,  in  perfon  or  by  proxy.  In  1533 
was  again  difpatched  to  pope  Clement  VII. 
at  Marfeilles,  upon  the  excommunication  of 
king  Henry  on  account  of  his  divorce. 
On  this  oceafion  he  threatened  the  pope 
with  fo  much  refolution,  that  his  Holinefs 
talked  of  burning  him  alive,  or  of  throw¬ 
ing  him  into  a  cauldron  of  melted  lead  ; 
upon  which  Bonner  thought  fit  to  decamp. 
His  Infallibility  did  not  forefee  that  the 
man  whom  he  thus  threatened  was  pre¬ 
defined  to  bum  heretics  in  England. 


(d)  Bijhoprick.  Being  ordered  by  the 
council  to  preach  at  St.  Paul’s  on  certain, 
articles  which  were  delivered  to  him,  he 
was  accufed  of  having  taken  no  notice  of 
one  of  thefe  articles,  relative  to  the  king’s 
power.  For  this  contempt  he  was  tried 
and  fentenced,  as  mentioned  in  the  text. 

( e )  Convocation.  In  this  convocation, 
which  met  in  1554,  Bonner  made  a  fpeech* 
in  praife  of  the  prieflhood,  which,  from 
the  fragment  preferved  by  Fox,  appears 
to  have  been  an  arrogant  rhapfody  of  pro- 
phane  nonfenfe.  See  Biogr.  Brit,  note  M. 

r 
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man’s  head  on  account  of  his  opinions !  But  this  monder  of  a  pried: 
was  not  more  remarkable  for  his  cruelty  than  his  impudence.  When 
queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  crown,  he  had  the  infolence  to  meet  her, 
with  the  red  of  the  bifhops,  at  High-gate.  In  the  fecond  year  of 
her  reign,  refufing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fupremacy,  he  was 
again  deprived,  and  committed  to  the  Marfhalley,  where  he  died  in 
1569,  after  ten  years  confinement.  There  cannot  be  a  dronger 
indance  of  the  comparative  lenity  of  the  Protedant  church,  than  its 
differing  this  mifcreant  to  die  a  natural  death. 

WORKS. 

1.  Preface  to  an  oration  of  Stephen  Gardiner ,  bifhop,  in  Latin.  Lond.  1534, 
1535.  Hamb.  1536,  in  Englifh.  Roan,  1553. 

I.  Several  letters  to  lord  Cromwell.  Fox,  p.  1088. 

3.  Declaration  to  lord  Cromwell.  Ibid.  p.  1090. 

4.  Letters  from  Rome.  Burnet,  part  i.  colled,  p.  hi. 

5.  Admonition  to  all  readers  of  the  Bible  in  Englifh.  Ibid.  p.  251. 

6.  Letters  to  Mr.  Lechmore.  Ibid,  part  ii.  col.  p.170. 

7.  Injunctions  to  his  clergy.  Ibid,  part  i.  p.  252. 

8.  Refponfum  ad  exhort ationem.  Lond.  1553,  8vo. 

9.  Letter  to  Mr.  Lechmore ,  in  155 3.  Bp.  Burnet,  part  ii.  col.  p.  248. 

10.  Articles  to  be  enquired  of  in  his  general  vifitation,  in  1554.  Burnet. 

II.  Expofition  on  the  creed,  &c.  Lond.  1554,  15 55,  410. 

12.  Letters ,  declarations ,  &c.  Fox,  lad  vol. 

13.  Objections  againft  the  procefs  of  Horny  bilhop  of  Wincheder.  Strype, 

.  vol.  i. 

14.  A  letter  concerning  Henry  viii’j  appeal  to  the  pope.  Burnet,  part  iii, 
colled,  p.  37. 
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K.HEN.VIII. 
Q;,  MARY. 


PAUL  BUSH, 

The  firfl  Bifhop  of  Briflol, 


Ath.  Oxon. 
VoUi.col.  no. 


Fits,  p.  750. 


Strype’sMem. 
of  Cranmer, 
lib.  i.  cap.  24. 


BECAME  a  fludent  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  about  the  year  1513, 
and  in  1518  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  He  afterwards 
became  a  brother  of  the  order  called  Bonboms,  of  which,  after  fludying 
fome  time  among  the  Friars  of  St.  Auflin  (now  Wadham  college)  he 
was  elected  provincial.  In  that  flation  he  lived  many  years;  till,  at 
length,  king  Henry  VIII.  being  informed  of  his  great  knowledge  in 
divinity  and  phyfic,  made  him  his  chaplain,  and  in  1542,  appointed 
him  to  the  new  epifcopal  fee  of  Briflol  \[a)  but  having,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  taken  a  wife,  he  was,  on  the  acceffion  of  queen  Mary, 
deprived  of  his  dignity,  and  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  private 
flation  at  Briflol,  where  he  died,  in  the  year  1558,  aged  68,  and  was 
buried  on  the  north  fide  of  the  choir  of  the  cathedral.  (^)  Wood  fays, 

that 


(a)  Briflol.  Pits,  for  want  of  better 

information,  fays  that  he  was  made  bifhop 

of  Briflol  by  Edward  VI.  partly  with  a 

defign  to  draw  him  from  the  ancient  and 

true  religion,  and  partly,  becaufe  they 

could  not  find  among  the  new  fedtaries  any 

other  perfon  of  fufficient  erudition  and 

* 

gravity  for  that  dignity.  As  to  his  wife, 
the  fame  author  makes  her  a  whore.  “  Over- 
£t  come,”  fays  he,  “  by  carnal  defires,  in 
£C  defiance  of  the  chaflity  which  he  had 
<£  vowed  to  God,  he  cohabited  with  a  con- 
tc  cubine,  and  thus  by  his  adlions  gave  the 
j£‘  lie  to  his  faith.”  p.  751.. 

(£)  Cathedral.  Over  his  grave  was  foon 
after  eredled  a  low  altar-tomb,  and  on  it 


was  faftened  his  effigy  at  full  length  in  his 
epifcopal  robes.  Over  it  is  a  canopy, 
round  which  is  writtten — Hie  facet  D. 
Paulas  Buji),  primus  hujus  ecclefice  epifcopust 
qui  obiit  undec.  die  Ott.  an.  Dom.  1558, 
atatisque  fare  68,  eujus  animee  propitietur 
Chrijlus. 

This  monument  was  eredled  near  the 
fione  under  which  his  quondam  wife,  whofe 
maiden  name  was  Edith  Afliley,  was  buried 
in  1553.  Pits  fays  he  difmified  her  of  his 
own  accord ;  but  that  is  improbable,  as 
there  could  be  no  neceffity  for  fuch  dif- 
miffion,  till  queen  Mary’s  acceffion,  which 
happened  in  July,  1553.  The  bifhop’s 
wife  died  in  Odlober  following. 
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that,  whilft  he  was  a  fludent  at  Oxford,  he  was  numbered  among  the 
celebrated  poets  of  that  univerfity ;  and  Pits  gives  him  the  character  of 
a  faithful  catholic,  his  want  of  chaflity  notwithflanding. 

WORK  S. 

1 .  An  exhortation  to  Margaret  Burges ,  wife  to  Jo.  Burges ,  clothier  of  Kings - 
wood  in  the  county  of  Wilts.  Lond.  printed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  8vo. 

2.  Notes  on  the  pf alms. 

3.  Treatife  in  praife  of  the  crofs. 

4.  Anfwer  to  certain  queries  concerning  the  ahufes  of  the  mafs.  Burnet’s  Hid;, 
of  the  Reformat.  Records,  No.  25. 

5 .  Dialogues  between  Chrijl  and  the  virgin  Mary  . 

6.  V reatife  of  falves ,  and  curing  remedies. 

7.  A  little  treatife  in  Englifh ,  called  The  extirpation  of  ignorancy ,  i£c.  in  verfe, 
Lond.  by  Pinfon  .  .  .  4to. 

8.  Carmina  diver  fa. 


RICHARD  COX, 

A  learned  Prelate,  and  principal  Pillar  of  the  Reformation. 


k.hen.viii, 
Qj  ELIZ. 


E  was  born  at  Whaddon  in  Buckinghamfhire,  of  low  parentage,  Biogr.  But. 
in  the  year  1499.  From  Eaton  fchool  he  obtained  a  icholar-  wiiiis,  surv.. 
fhip  in  King’s  college,  in  Cambridge,  of  which  he  became  a  fellow  p!^'v*lu 
in  1519:  he  was  thence  invited  to  Oxford,  by  cardinal 
was  there  made  one  of  the  junior  canons  of  Cardinal 
1525  he  was  incorporated  bachelor,  and  the  following  year  took  the  vlu^coi^^ 
degree  of  mafter  of  arts  in  the  fame  univerfity.  In  this  fituation  he 
became  remarkable  for  his  learning  and  poetical  abilities ;  but  his 
attachment  to  the  opinions  of  Luther  rendered  him  hateful  to  his 
fuperiors,  who  dripped  him  of  his  preferment,  and  threw  him  into 
prifon  on  fufpicion  of  herefy.  Being  however  foon  releafed,  he  left  Downs* 

Oxford, 


Wolfey,  and  Downs, Life  of 
11  T  Bp.  Cox, 

college.  In 
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Oxford,  and  was  chofen  matter  of  Eton  fchool,  which  flourished 
remarkably  under  his  care.  In  1537  he  commenced  docttor  of  divinity 
^v,lll8#  at  Cambridge ;  in  1540  was  made  archdeaccn  of  Ely,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  prebendary  in  that  cathedral,  on  its  being  new  founded 
by  king  Henry  VIII.  In  1546  he  was  made  dean  of  Chrift-church, 
Oxford.  By  the  recommendation  of  archbifhop  Cranmer  and  bifhop 
Goodrich,  to  the  latter  of  whom  he  had  been  chaplain,  he  not  only 
obtained  the  above  preferments,  but  was  chofen  preceptor  to  prince 
Edward,  on  whofe  acceflion  to  the  throne  he  became  a  favorite  at 
court,  was  fworn  of  the  privy  council,  and  made  king’s  almoner.  In 
1 547  he  was  elected  chancellor  of  Oxford,  in  1 548  canon  of  Wind- 
for,  and  the  next  year  dean  of  Weftminfter.  About  this  time  he  was 
*  Wood,  Antiq.  appointed  one  of  the  commiflioners  to  vifit  the  univerflty  of  Oxford, 
Ox.  1.1.  p.271  in  which  office  his  zeal  for  reformation  was  fo  exceflive,  that  he 
deflroyed  a  number  of  curious  and  valuable  books,  for  no  better 
reafon  than  becaufe  they  were  written  by  Roman -catholics.  On  the 
acceflion  of  queen  Mary  he  was  ftripped  of  all  his  preferments,  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Marfhalfea.  He  was  however  foon  releafed,  and 
immediately  left  the  kingdom.  Having  reflded  fome  time  at  Strafburg 
with  his  intimate  friend  Peter  Martyr,  on  the  death  of  queen  Mary 
he  returned  to  England,  and  with  other  divines  was  appointed  to 
revife  the  Liturgy.  He  often  preached  before  the  queen,  and  in  1559 
was  preferred  to  the  fee  of  Ely,  which  he  continued  to  enj^y  upwards 
of  twenty-one  years.  He  died  on  the  2 2d  of  July,  1581,  aged  81. 
He  was  a  man  of  conflderable  learning,  a  zealous  and  rigid  bul¬ 
wark  of  the  church  of  England,  and  an  implacable  enemy  both 
Strype’s  Ann.  to  Papitts  and  Puritans(^).  He  was  neither  a  favorite  with  the 

ofrheRerorm.  1  '  ' 

v-b.  p-  337*  queen. 


(a)  Puritans.  In  a  letter  to  archbifhop 
Parker  he  advifes  him  to  proceed  vigoroully 
in  reclaiming  or punijhing  the  Puritans,  and 
not  to  be  difheartened  at  the  frown  of  thofe 


court-favorites  who  protected  them ;  af- 
furing  him  that  he  might  expert  the  blef- 
fing  of  God  on  his  pious  labours  to  free  the 
church  from  their  dangerous  attempts,  and 

to 
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queen, (b)  nor  her  courtiers,  by  fome  of  whom,  particularly  lord 
North,  he  was  often  perfecuted.  His  body  was  interred  in  the 
cathedral  of  Ely,  under  a  marble  flag,  with  a  Latin  infeription,  which 
was  defaced  not  long  after  his  death,  except  four  lines. (r) 

W  O  R  K  S.  - 

1.  Two  Latin  orations  on  the  difpute  between  Dr.  T refs  am  and  Deter  Martyr. 
Lond.  1549,  4to. 

2.  Liturgy  of  the  church  of  England,  in  compiling,  and  afterwards  correcting, 
of  which  he  was  principally  concerned. 

3.  The  Lord's  prayer  in  verfe ,  commonly  printed  at  the  end  of  David’s 
pfalms  by  Sternhold  and  Hopkins. 

4.  Tranjlation  of  the  four  gofpels ,  the  alls  of  the  apojlles ,  and  epiftle  to  the 
Romans ,  in  the  new  translation  of  the  Bible,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

5.  Refolutions  of  fome  quefiions  concerning  the  facr  ament,  in  the  collection  of 
records  at  the  end  of  Burnet’s  Hi  ft.  of  the  Reformation. 

6.  Several  letters  to  the  queen  and  others ,  published  in  Strype’s  Annals  of  the 
Reformation. 

He  is  alfo  faid  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  declaration  concerning  the 
divine  inftitution  of  bifhops,  and  to  have  aftifled  Lilye  in  his  grammar. 

being  no  favorite  with  the  queen,  is  his 
zealous  oppofition  to  her  retaining  the  cru¬ 
cifix  and  wax  candles  on  the  altar  of  the 
royal  chapel  ;  alfo  his  ftrenuous  defence  of 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy,  which  her  ma- 
jefty  always  difapp roved.  Strype’s  Ann . 
v.  i.  p.  175. 

(c)  Lines.  The  four  lines  remaining  are. 

Vita  caducavale,  falveto  vita  perennis  : 

Corpora  terra  tegit,  fpiritus  aka  petit. 

In  terra  Chrifli  Callus  Clink  urn  refonabam; 
Da,  Chrifte,  in  ccslis  te  fine  fine  fonen*. 

Callus,  in  the  third  line,  is  a  vile  pun 
upon  his  name  Cox,  fimilar  in  found  to 
Cocks , 

Y  J  O  II  N 


to  eftablifh  uniformity.  Strype’s  Life  of 
Parker. 

This  zealous  reformer,  we  find,  had  not 
totally  loft  fight  of  the  popifti  text,  compel 
them  to  come  in  :  but  a  ftronger  proof  of  his 
implacability  and  felf-importance  appears 
in  his  letter  to  the  lord  treafurer  Burleigh, 
in  which  he  warmly  expoftulates  with  the 
council  for  interpofing  in  behalf  of  the 
Puritans,  or  meddling  in  affairs  of  the 
church,  admonifhing  them  to  keep  within 
their  own  fphere.  Strype,ubi  fupra.  Such 
language  from  a  bilhop  would  make  a 
modern  privy  council  ftare. 

(b)  Ehteen.  The  reafon  aftigned  for  his 


l6l 
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K.HEN.VIIf 

Q^MARY. 


Bal.  viii.  89. 


Ath.  Oxon. 
vol.i.  col.  95. 


Abel  Rediv. 
£.221. 


Bp*  Tanner. 


JOHN  PHILPOT, 

A  Divine,  and  a  Martyr  to  the  Reformation, 

WAS  the  fon  of  Sir  John  Philpot,(#)  of  Compton  in  Hamplhire. 

From  Winchefter  fchool,  he  was  fent  to  New  college  in 
Oxford,  of  which,  in  1534,  he  was  admitted  perpetual  fellow.  Fie 
was  efteemed,  in  the  univerlity,  a  good  linguift  and  civilian.  When 
he  left  Oxford,  I  know  not ;  but  his  fellowihip  became  void  by 
abfence  in  1541,  at  which  time  he  was  probably  in  Italy.  (<£)  After 
his  return  to  England,  Mr.  Philpot  read  lectures  on  St.  Paul’s  epiftle 
to  the  Romans,  in  the  cathedral  at  Winchefter ;  which  lectures,  it 
feems,  were  too  much  tindtured  with  Lutheranifm  to  be  liked  either 
by  the  clergy  or  laity  of  thofe  times :  Henry  VIII.  was  yet  living. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Winchefter; 
but  Mary  was  fcarce  feated  on  the  throne,  when  he  was  apprehended 
and  committed  to  prifon  on  fufpicion  of  herefy.(V)  After  eighteen 
months  confinement,  he  was  examined  by  the  biftiop  of  London  and 
his  afliftan£s,(<f)  and,  not  chufing  to  recant,  was  condemned  to  the 
ftake.  He  was  accordingly  burnt  in  Smithfield,  on  the  1 8 th  of  De- 
yember,  1555.  This  martyr,  I  doubt  not,  was  a  pious  man;  but, 
from  the  titles  of  fome  of  his  writings,  he  appears  to  have  been  fo 

enthufiaftic 


(a)  Philpot.  Sir  Peter  Philpot  was  a 
knight  of  the  Bath,  and  twice  fheriff  of 
Hampftiire. 

(b)  Italy.  Italian 1  atque  Rom  am  ipjam 
petiit.  Bal.  ubi  fup. 

( c )  Herefy.  Fuller,  in  his  Abel  Redi- 
vivus ,  fays,  that  Philpot,  after  being 
examined  by  the  biftiop  of  London,  was 
confined  in  his  lordfhip’s  coal  hole,  and 
fet  in  the  flocks. 


(d)  AJJiJlants.  Old  Bale,  the  reverend 
biftiop  of  Oflbry,  with  all  his  gravity, 
after  mentioning  Wefton  as  an  afllftant 
on  this  occafion,  adds— — ‘e  a  certain  poet 
“  celebrates  the  faid  Wefton  in  the  fol- 
“  lowing  diftich  : 

Cum  tua  iuftulerit  Venus  improba  membra  Priapi, 
Te  minim  non  eft  temnere  conjugium. 
Wefton  was  at  this  time  prolocutor  of 
the  convocation.  See  his  life  among  the 
Divines  in  this  century. 


1 
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enthufiaftic  a  Calvinift,  ^nd  to  have  had  fo  little  charity  for  thofe  who 
differed  from  him  in  opinion,  that  I  queftion  much  whether  he  would 
not  have  condemned  an  Arrian  to  the  fame  punifhment  which 
he  himfelf  fuffered. 

WORKS. 

1.  Epiftohe  Hebraic*,  lib.  i. 

2.  He  proprietate  linguarum,  lib.  i. 

3.  An  apology  for  fpitting  upon  an  Arrian ,  with  an  inveftive  againft  the  Arrians , 
and  an  admonition  to  all  that  be  faithful  in  Chrift  to  beware  of  them ,  and  of  other 
late-fprung  herefies.  Lond.  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Examinations  of  Philpot . 

4.  Supplication  to  king  Philip,  and  queen  Mary .  Fox,  A£ts  and  Mon.  1555. 

5.  Letters  to  the  lady  Vane .  Ib. 

6.  Letters  to  the  chriftian  congregation .  Ib. 

7.  Exhortation  to  his  fifter.  Ib. 

8.  Cahhi  s  homilies,  tranOated  into  Englifh.  Manufcript. 

9.  Chryfoftome  againft  herefies ,  tranOated  into  Englifh.  Manufcript. 


JOHN  HOOPER, 


K-HEN-vrir* 
Qi  MARY. 


Bifhop  of  Worcefier,  and  a  Martyr  in  the  Proteflant  caufe. 


WAS  born  in  Somerfetlhire,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  probably 
in  Merton  college.  In  1518  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts,  and  afterwards  became  a  Ciftercian  monk  j  but  at  length, 
difliking  his  fraternity,  he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  there  became 
infeffed  with  Lutheranifm.  In  1539  he  was  made  chaplain  and  houfe- 
ffeward  to  Sir  John  Arundel,  who  afterwards  fuffered  with  the  pro¬ 
tector  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  But  that  very  catholic  knight ,  as 
Wood  calls  him,  difcovering  his  chaplain  to  be  a  heretic.  Hooper 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom.  After  continuing  fome  time  in 
France,,  he  returned  to  England,  and  lived  with  a  gentleman,  called. 

S  emtio w  5 


Ath.  Oxon. 
vol.i.  col. 9 1. 

Stow,  p.  S33> 
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Selntlow  ;  but,  being  again  difcovered,  he  efcaped,  in  the  habit  of  a 
Fox,  Afb  and  failor,  to  Ireland  ;  thence  embarked  for  the  continent,  and  fixed  his 
abode  in  Switzerland. (a) 

When  king  Edward  came  to  the  crown,  Mr.  Hooper  returned  once 
more  to  his  native  country.  In  1550,  by  his  old  patron  Sir  John 
Arundel’s  intereft  with  the  earl  of  Warwick,  he  was  confecrated 
bifhop  of  Glocefler,  and  in  1552,  was  nominated  to  the  fee  of  Wor- 
cefcer,  which  he  held  in  commendam  with  the  former. [b)  But  queen 
Mary  had  lcarce  afcended  the  throne,  before  his  lordihip  was  im- 
prifoned,  tried,  and,  not  chufing  to  recant,  condemned  to  the  flames. 
He  buffered  this  terrible  death  at  Glocefler,  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1554,  being  then  near  fixty  years  of  age.  Fie  was  an  avowed  enemy 
to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  not  perfectly  reconciled  to  what  he 
thought  remnants  of  popery  in  the  church  of  England.  In  the  former 
reign  he  had  been  one  of  Bonner’s  accufers,  which  fufficiently 
accounts  for  his  being  one  of  queen  Mary’s  firft  facrifices  to  the 
holy  fee  Ac) 

WORKS. 


{a)  Siuitzerland.  “Where,”  fays  Ant. 
Wood,  “  he  became  acquainted  with  Bul~ 
“  linger,  fcholar  and  fuccefior  of  Zu- 
tc  inglius’s  chair,  firft  at  Bafi],  and  after- 
<c  wards  at  Zurich,  where  alfo,  by  his 
“  counfel  and  doctrine,  he  married  a  wife, 
“  and  applied  very  ftudioufly  to  the  Hebrew 
i(  tongue.”  Jth.  Oxon.  ubi  fup. 

(b)  Farmer.  When  Hooper,  being  elected 
bifhop  of  Glocefter,  came  to  be  confecrated 
and  inverted  by  Cranmer,  archbiihop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Ridley,  bifhop  of  Lon¬ 
don,  he  refufed  to  comply  with  fome  part 
of  the  ceremony,  particularly  the  rochet : 
upon  which  they  abufed  him  for  his  worfe 
than  Calviniftical  principles,  and  ordered 
him  into  confinement :  but  his  patron  the 
£arl  of  Warwick  obtained  the  king’s  let¬ 


ter  to  difpenfe  with  thefe  ceremonies,  and 
he  was  accordingly  confecrated  in  his  own 
way.  He  afterwards  took  the  oath  of  fu- 
premacy,  and  once  preached  at  court  in  a 
Jhytnar ,  with  a  rochet  under  it.  Id.  ibid. 

(cj  See.  It  is  importable  to  refleft  on 
thefe  horrid  executions,  without  Jofing  all 
charity  for  religious  fyfterns,  and  aim  oft 
for  human  nature  itfelf.  However,  we  are 
obliged  to  thefe  pious  afiaffins  for  having 
furnifhed  us  with  a  powerful  argument  in 
proof  of  a  future  life,  founded  on  the 
juftice  of  God.  They  have  alfo  fhewn 
us,  that  the  exirtence  of  devils  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  plan  of  the  creator; 
for  it  is  importable  for  the  moft  luxuriant 
imagination  to  conceive  a  feene  in  hell 
more  exquifitely  infernal,  than  a  bench  of 

ecclefiaftics. 
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divines. 


WORKS. 

i.  Anfwer  to  the  lord  IVincheJlers  book ,  entitled  A  detection  of  the  devil's 
fophifiry ,  Sec.  Zurich,  1547,  4to. 

I.  A  declaration  of  Chrift  and  his  office .  Zur.  1547,  8vo.  Afterwards 

in  1 2mo. 

3.  Leffion  of  the  incarnation  of  Chrifi.  Lond.  1549,  8vo. 

4.  Sermons  on  Jonas.  Lond.  1550,  8vo. 

5.  Anfwers  to  certain  queries  concerning  the  abufes  of  the  mafs.  Burnet’s  Hi  ft. 
of  the  Reform.  Records,  No.  25. 

6.  A  godly  confeffion  and  protejlation  of  the  chriftlan  faith.  Lond.  1550. 

7.  Homily  to  be  read  in  the  time  of  pejlilence.  1553. 

8.  Various  letters  written  in prif on.  Fox,  an.  1555. 

9.  Epifiola  ad  epifcopos ,  decanos,  archidiacanos ,  &c.  cleri  ordines  in  fynodo 
Londinenji  congregates.  Id.  1555. 

10.  Exhortation  to  patience,  fent  to  his  wife.  Id. 

II.  Certain  fentences  written  in  prifon.  Lond.- 1559,  8vo. 

1  2.  Speech  at  his  death. 

13.  An  apology  againft  the  untrue  and  fanderous  report ,  that  he  ffiould  be  a  main- 
tamer  and  encourager  offuch  that  curfed  the  queen  s  highnefs.  Lond.  1562. 

14.  Comfortable  expofitions  on  the  13d,  6  2d,  7  3d,  and  JJth  pfalms.  Lond. 
1580,  4to. 

15.  Annotations  on  the  13th  chap,  to  the  Romans.  Lond.  1583. 

16.  Twelve  leisures  upon  the  creed.  Lond.  1581,  8vo. 

17.  Confeffion  of  the  chrijlian  faith,  containing  100  articles.  Lond.  1581,  8vo. 
1584,  4to.  1550,  8vo. 

18.  Declaration  of  the  ten  holy  commandments.  Lond.  1550,  1588,  8vo. 

ecclefiaftics,  whether  Papifts,  Lutherans,  for  which  belief,  it  being  involuntary,  he 
or  Calvinifts,  condemning  to  be  confumed  is  not  accountable  even  to  God  himfelf. 
by  fire,  a  fellow  creature  for  his  belief  j 
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^izVIIL  MATTHEW  PARKER, 

Archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 


Biogr.  Brit. 

Le  Neve’& 
Lives  of  Prot. 
Bps.  p.  3. 


Abel  Rediv. 
523. 


Strype’s  Life 
of  Parker. 


Le  Neve.. 


Strype.. 


WAS  born  at  Norwich  in  the  year  1 504,  the  19th  of  Henry  VII. 

His  father,  who  was  a  man  in  trade,  died  when  our  author 
was  about  twelve  years  old ;  but  his  mother  took  fpecial  care  of  his 
education,  and  at  the  age  of  feventeen  fent  him  to  Corpus-Chrifti 
college  in  Cambridge,  where,  in  1523,  he  took  his  bachelor’s  degree. 
In  1527  he  was  ordained,  created  mafter  of  arts,  and  chofen  fellow 
of  the  college.  Having  obtained  a  licence  to  preach,  he  frequently 
held  forth  at  St.  Paul’s  crofs  in  London,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  In  1533,  or  34,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  queen  Anne 
Boleyn,  who  obtained  for  him  the  deanery  of  Stoke-Clare  in  Suffolk* 
where  he  founded  a  grammar-fchool.  After  the  death  of  the  queen* 
king  Henry  made  him  his  own  chaplain,  and  in  1541,  prebendary 
of  Ely.  In  1 544  he  was,  by  the  king’s  command*  elected  mafter  of 
Corpus-Chrifti  college,  and  the  following  year,  vice-chancellor  of 
the  univerlity.  In  1 547  he  loft  the  deanery  of  Stoke,  by  the  diffolution 
of  that  college,  (a)  In  the  fame  year  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Robert  Harleftone,,  a  Norfolk  gentleman,  (b), 

In 


(a)  College.  In  lieu  of  this  deanery  he 
had  an  annual  penfion  of  ^40.  Finding 
he  could  not  prevent  the  catailrophe,  he 
fecured  the  moft  valuable  books  belonging 
to  the  library,  and  gave  them  to- Corpus- 
Chrifti  college,  Cambridge.  Carter^  Hijh. 
of  Cambr .  p.  91. 

( b )  Gentleman.  Dr.  Paiker  was  at  this 
time  in  his  forty-third  year,  and  the  lady 
twenty-eight.  It  teems  their  courtthip  was 
fcf  k  vcq  years  {landing  3  they  had  been 


prevented  from  marrying  by  the  ftatute  of 
Henry  VIII.  which  made  it  felony  in  the 
clergy.  This  oiulacle  was  now  removed 
by  the  acceftion  of  Edward  VI.  Bifhcp 
Ridley  was  fo  pleafed  with  her  behaviour, 
that  he  onceatked  her,  whether  fhe  had  a 
filler  like  herfelf?  She  died  in  1570,  in' 
the  51 11  year  of  her  age,  and  was  buried 
at  Lambeth.  The  archbifhop  had  by  her 
four  funs,  two  of  which  died  in  their 
infancy. 
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In  the  year  1552  he  was  nominated,  by  Edward  VI.  to  the  deanery 
of  Lincoln,  which,  with  his  other  preferments,  enabled  him  to  live  in 
great  affluence  :  but  the  Papift  Mary  was  hardly  feated  on  the  throne, 
before  he  was  deprived  of  every  thing  he  held  in  the  church,  and 
obliged  to  live  in  obfcurity,  frequently  changing  his  place  of  abode  to 
avoid  the  fate  of  the  other  reformers. (r) 

Queen  Elizabeth  afcended  the  throne  in  1558,  and  in  the  following 
year,  Dr.  Parker,  from  indigence  and  obfcurity,  was  at  once  raifed  to 
the  fee  of  Canterbury,  an  honour  which  he  neither  follicited  nor  defired. 
In  this  high  Ration  he  a<fted  with  fpirit  and  propriety.  He  repaired 
and  beautified  his  palace  at  Lambeth  at  a  vail  expence  ;  founded  feveral 
fcholarfhips  in  Bennet  or  Corpus-Chrifii  college  in  Cambridge,  and  gave 
large  prefents  of  plate  to  that  and  to  other  colleges  in  this  univerfity. 
He  gave  a  hundred  volumes  to  the  public  library.  He  likewife  founded 
a  free-fehool  at  Rochdale  in  Lancafhire.  This  worthy  prelate  died  in 
the  year  1575,  aged  72,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  chapel  at  Lambeth. 
He  was  pious  without  affectation  or  aufterity,  chearful  and  contented 
in  the  midil;  of  adverfity,  moderate  in  the  height  of  power,  and  bene¬ 
ficent  beyond  example,  [d) 

W  O  R  K  S. 

1 .  Defence  of  priejis ’  marriages ,  againji  Tho .  Martin .  1 562. 

2.  He 


( c )  Reformers .  Dr.  Parker  was  fo  little 
affedted  with  this  reverfe  of  fortune,  that 
he  feems  even  to  have  rejoiced  in  his  fitu- 
ation,  of  which  himfelf  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  account — Pojie a  privatus  vixi,  ita  coram 
Deo  Icetus  in  confcientid  med ;  adeoque  nec 
pudefaftus  nec  dejefius ;  ut  dulctffmum  otiutn 
iiterarium ,  ad  quod  Dei  bona  providentia  me 
revocavit ,  multo  majores  et  folidiores  vo- 
luptatcs  mihi  pepererit ,  quam  negotiofum  illud 
&  periculofum  vivendi  genus  unquam  placuit . 
Strype’s  Life,  p.  31,  &c. 


( d )  Example.  I  have  faid  he  was  mo¬ 
derate  in  the  height  of  power.  The  Dif- 
fenters  are  of  a  contrary  opinion  :  they 
accufe  him  of  enforcing  the  adl  of  uni¬ 
formity  againft  the  Puritans  with  inflexible 
rigour  and  cruelty,  and,  in  the  pofitive 
language  of  devotion,  of  preferring  the 
laws  of  the  queen  to  the  laws  of  God.  It 
is  a  little  unfortunate  for  the  caufe  of- 
chriftianity,  that  thefe  lavas  of  God  Ihould 
admit  of  fuch  various  interpretations. 
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2.  lie  publifhed  JElfric  his  Saxon  tranjlation  of  a  Latin  homili ,  preached  700 
.  years  ago. 

3.  He  alfo  publifhed  four  of  our  beft  hiftorians,  Matthew  of  kVeftminfer, 

Matthew  Paris,  Affer’s  Life  of  king  Alfred ,  and  Lho.  Walfmgham. 

4.  Do  anti  quit  ate  Britannic £  ec  clef.ee,  £s?  privilegiis  ec  cleft  a  Cantuarienfis ,  cum 
archiepifcopis  lxx.  Lond.  1572,  1729.,  fob 


EDWARD  SEYMOUR, 

Duke  of  Somerfet,  the  eldefl  fon  of  Sir  John  Seymour,  knight,  of 

Wolf-hall  in  Wiltfhire,(^) 


Dugd.  Baron, 
voi.ii.  p.361 . 

Collins,  Peer¬ 
age,  vol.i.p.  28. 

Birch’s  Lives, 
P-  37- 


Alhmole’s 
Ord.  of  the 
Gart.  p.  2.6 5. 

Herbert’s  Life 
of  Hen.  VIII. 
P* 5°7* 


AS  educated  at  Oxford,  but  in  what  college  was  unknown,  even 
to  the  induilrious  antiquary  of  that  univerfity.  We  are  told 
that  he  applied  himfelf  early  to  the  profeffion  of  arms,  and  that  he 
fpent  his  youth  in  the  wars.  In  1533  he  attended  the  duke  of  Suffolk 
on  his  expedition  to  France,  and  was  knighted  by  that  nobleman. 
King  Henry  VIII.  having  married  his  filler  Jane  in  1536,  he  was 
created  vifeount  Beauchamp,  and  earl  of  Hertford  the  year  following. 
In  1540  the  king  fent  him  to  fettle  the  limits  of  his  dominions  in  that 
kingdom,  and  on  his  return  he  was  elected  knight  of  the  garter.  In 
1542  he  accompanied  the  duke  of  Norfolk  againfl  the  Scots,  and  in 
that  year  was  made  lord  great  chamberlain  of  England  for  life.  In 

J544» 


( a )  Bifnop  Tanner  calls  this  Sir  John 
of  Wolf-hall,  Johannes  de  Puteo  Lupine. 
He  married  Elizabeth  the  daughter  of  Sir 

O 

Henry  Wentworth,  of  Nettlefied  in  Suffolk. 
Collins,  in  his  Peerage,  calls  her  Margaret, 
vol.  i.  p.  28.  This  Margaret  or  Elizabeth 
was  the  mother  of  our  author. 

The  family  of  Seymour  is  faid  to  have 
come  over  to  England  with  William  the 
Conqueror,  from  St,  Maur  in  Normandy. 


In  the  old  Latin  records  it  is  written  de  S. 
Alauro.  The  earlieft  refidence,  of  which  we 
have  any  account,  was  at  Woundy  and  Pen- 
hownearCaldecot  in  Monmouthfhire.  They 
removed  into  Somerfetfhire  on  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Roger  de  St.  Maur,  knt.  with  the 
daughter  of  John  Beauchamp,  baron  of 
Hache,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. — 

Camden  s  Remains ,  p.  113,  151. - — 

tannia ,  in  Monmouth  fire. 
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1544,  being  made  lieutenant  general  of  the  north,  he  embarked  for 
Scotland  with  200  fail  of  fhips,  landed  at  Leith,  which,  together 
with  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  he  took  and  burnt.  In  the  fame  year  „  . 

.  J  Rapin,  an. 

he  attended  the  king  at  the  liege  of  Boulogne,  and  defeated  a  French  Is+4- 
army  of  14,000  men. 

Henry  VIII.  by  his  will,  appointed  Seymour  one  of  the  fixteen  Birch,  Life, 
executors  and  regents  during  his  fon’s  minority ;  but  fuch  was  the 
power  and  ambition  of  this  nobleman,  that  he  foon  obtained  the  foie 
adminiflration.  He  was  declared  governor  of  the  young  king,  and 
protestor  of  the  kingdom.  In  1548  he  was  appointed  treafurer,  earl 
marfhal,  and  created  duke  of  Somerfet.  In  the  fame  year  he  marched 
an  army  againft  the  Scots,  and,  having  totally  defeated  them  at  Mufile- 
burgh,  returned  triumphant  to  England ;  but  his  glory  was  now  in 
its  meridian,  and,  from  this  time,  declined  with  vaft  rapidity.  The 
talents  which  had  raifed  him  to  fuch  eminence  were  inadequate  to  the 
greater  difficulty  of  preventing  his  fall,  to  which  many  caufes  con¬ 
tributed,  but  particularly  envy.  The  earls  of  Southampton  and 
Warwick  were  determined  to  drag  him  from  his  height ;  and,  with 
the  affiftance  of  his  other  enemies,  they  foon  accompliffied  his  ruin.(^) 

In  October,  1 549,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the  privy 
council,  and  in  January  following,  deprived  of  all  his  offices,  and  fined 
2000/.  a  year :  but  he  foon  after  obtained  a  full  pardon  of  the  king* 
was  again  admitted  at  court,  and,  in  order  to  confirm  his  reconcili¬ 
ation  with  Warwick,  married  his  daughter  to  lord  Life,  the  earl’s  fon. 
Neverthelefs,  in  Odlober,  1551*  Warwick,  now  created  duke  of 
Northumberland,  accul'ed  him  of  treafonable  and  felonious  defigns, 
and  caufed  him  to  be  again  lent  prifoner  to  the  Tower,  (c)  He  was 

Z  tried 

in  oppofition  to  the  nobility  ;  that  he  had 
built  a  palace  in  the  Strand  on  the  ruins  of 
feveral  churches ;  that  all  his  proceedings 
were  arbitrary,  See.  Birch,  p.  38. 

(c)  Tower.  He  was  accufed  of  an  in¬ 
tention  to  raife  a  rebellion,  and  to  murder 

the 


( b )  Ruin.  They  endeavoured  to  deftroy 
his  popularity,  and  to  ruin  him  with  the 
young  king,  by  alledging,  that  he  had 
quarelled  with  his  brother  the  lord  high 
admiral,  and  inhumanly  afTented  to  his 
execution  ;  that  he  favoured  the  commons 
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tried  on  the  firft  of  December,  found  guilty  of  felonioufly  intending 
to  imprifon  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  and,  on  the  22d  of  January, 

beheaded  on  Tower- hill. 

Thus  fell  this  ambitious  duke,  a  facrificc  to  another  duke  of  equal 
ambition,  but  more  vicious  and  more  artful  than  himfelf.  He  was  by  no 
means  a  virtuous  character,  nor  of  extraordinary  abilities:  but  he  was 
brave  ;  he  was  apparently  pious  he  was  open,  affable,  and  generally 
not  oppreffive  :  but  bis  cruelty  to  his  brother,  though  a  bad  man, 
and  his  injustice  to  his  own  children  by  his  firff  wife,  are  more  than 
a  counterpoife  for  all  his  virtues. (d\ 

WOR  K  S. 


the  duke  of  Northumberland,  the  marquis 
of  Northampton,  and  the  earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke.  Ibid. 

Thefe  crimes  were  not  proved ;  they 
were  probably  the  invention  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  as  well  as  that  of  which  he  was 
found  guilty,  namely,  an  intention  to  im¬ 
prifon  this  duke,  which,  admitting  the 
fa£f,  was  no  felony  :  but  the  parties  them- 
lelves  were  his  judges,  and  he  was  con- 
vidled  on  written  depofitions  only. 

( d )  Virtues.  44  Both  thefe  crimes  were 
14  impofed  on  him  by  his  fecond  duchefs, 

a  haughty  bad  woman.  I  have  men- 
“  tioned  the  complaifance  of  the  parlia- 
“  ments,  and  of  the  nobility  under  Henry 
44  VIII.  their  fervility  is  Rill  more  Rriking, 
*i  when  we  fee  them  crouch  under  a  pro- 
<4  tedfor,  and  feandaloufly  fufFer  him  to 
44  deprive  his  eldeR  fon  of  his  inheritance 
44  and  titles,  to  humour  a  domineering 
44  wife.  The  true  line  have  at  luR  re- 
44  covered  their  birthright.”  Cat.  of  Nob. 
Juth.  vol.  i.  p.  1 14.  The  author  of  this 
curious  catalogue,  having  faid  that  the 
duke  with  all  his  faults  had  many  good 


qualities,  fubjolns  the  following  excellent 
note ,  which,  whilft  it  proves  the  humanity 
of  Seymour,  proves  alfo  the  philanthropy 
of  its  author  ;  an  author  whofe  fentiments 
and  obfervations  I  always  tranferibe  with 

pleafure.  His  words  are  thefe - 44  Great 

44  clamour  was  raifed  againft  him  (the  duke 
44  of  Somerfet)  for  a  merit  of  the  molt 
44  beautiful  nature  :  this  was  his  fetting  upr 
44  a  court  of  requefts  within  his  own  houfe, 
“  to  hear  the  petitions  and  fuits  of  poor  men. , 
<c  and  upon  the  compajfion  he  took  of  their  op- 
“  preffions ,  if  he  ended  not  their  buftnefs ,  he 
46  would  fend  his  letters  to  Chancery  in  their 
“  favour (Strype,  vol.  ii.  p-.  1  S3. )  6C  In 
c‘  times  when  almoft  every  a£l  of  Rate  was 
“  an  a<R  of  tyranny,  how  amiable  does 
“  this  illegal  jurifdidfion  appear !  If  princes,. 
“  who  affedl  arbitrary  power,  would  exert 
“  it  in  this  manner,  defpotifm  would  be- 
<c  come  the  only  eligible  fpecies  of  govern- 
<c  ment.  To  the  difgrace  of  hiRory, 
“  while  there  are  volumes  on  the  clejlroyers 
<c  of  tnankind ,  not  ten  lines  are  written  on 
“  the  life  of  Mahomet  Galadin,  empefor 
44  of  Mogul,  who  gave  audience  twice  a. 

44  day 
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V/  O  R  K  S. 

1.  Epijlola  exhortatoria  miffia  ad  nobilitatem  ac  plebem  univ  erf  unique  populunt  regni 
ScotL-c.  Lond.  1548,  4to.  Whether  this  was  written  by  the  protedor  him- 
felf,  or  by  his  order,  is  doubtful. 

2.  A  fpiritual  and  mojt  precious  pearl- ,  teaching  all  men  to  love  and  embrace  the 
crofs,  as  a  moft  fweet  and  necejfary  thing,  &c.  Lond.  1550,  161110.  Written 
during  his  firft  imprifonment. 

3.  An  epiftle  both  of  godly  confolation ,  and  alfo  of  adverti foment,  written  by  John 
Calvin  the  pajlour  and  preacher  of  Geneva,  to  the  right  noble  prince  Ed.  duke  of 
Somerfet ,  and  fo  tranjlated  out  of  French  by  the  fame  duke.  Lond.  1550. 

4.  A  prayer  for  God's  ajfiflance  in  the  high  office  of  proteblor.  Strype. 

5.  Letters.  Manufcript,  in  the  library  of  C.  C.  C.  Cambr.  Four  of  his 
epiftles  are  in  Burnet’s  Hift.  of  the  Reformation,  app.  p.  108,  142,  154,  213. 
and  four  others  in  Fox. 


<c  day  to  his  fubjeds,  and  who  had  a  bell 
“  which  reached  from  his  own  chamber  to 
“  the  ftreet,  at  which  the  poor  might  ring 
i(  for  juftice:  at  the  found  of  the  bell,  he 
“  always  went  to,  or  fent  for,  the  perfon 
‘c  who  runs;.  The  Benedictine  who  re~ 


c6  cords  this,  fays  it  is  not  known  oFwhat 
“  fed  he  was.  The  wretched  monk  did 
<c  not  perceive  that  this  emperor  was  above 
“  all  feds  ;  that  he  was  of  that  divine  reli - 
“  gion,  humanity.”  Cat.  ut  fupra. 
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PATRICK  COCKBURN, 

A  Divine  of  the  kirk  of  Scotland, 

WAS  the  fon  of  the  laird  of  Langtoun  in  the  Mers,  and  born  Dempfter, 

0  lib.iii.  p.  1  S3. 

about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Fie  was  educated 
at  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew’s,  where  he  took  orders,  and  went 
afterwards  to  Paris.  In  that  univerfity  he  became  profeflor  of  the  Bal.x;v.  73. 
©riental  languages,  which  he  taught  for  many  years  with  applaufe ; 
but  having,  by  the  publication  of  his  oration  on  the  utility  and  excellence  Mackenzie,^ 
of  the  word  of  God,  &c.  incurred  a  fufpicion  of  herefy,  he  returned  p-  5*. 

to 
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Bp.  Tanner, 
Bibl. 
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QJVIARY. 


Biogv.  Brit. 

Fox,  Afts  and 
Mon.  vol.  iii. 
p.  23a, 

Abel  Rediv. 
p.  1S0. 
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to  Scotland,  embraced  the  Reformation,  and  taught  the  languages  in 
the  univerflty  where  he  had  received  his  education.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  his  life  he  was  appointed  minifter  of  Haddington,  and 
was  the  firft  of  the  reformed  religion  who  preached  in  that  place.  He 
died  in  the  year  1559.  Mackenzie  fays  he  was  the  moll  learned 
and  mod;  moderate  of  the  Scotch  reformers. {a) 


W  O  R  K  S. 

1.  Oratio  de  utilitate  et  excellentia  verbi  Dei.  Par.  1551,  8vo. 

1.  De  vulgari faerie  feriptura phrqft.  Par.  1552,  8vo. 

3.  In  orationem  Domini  cam  pin  meditatio.  S.  Andr.  1555,  i2mo. 

4.  In  fymbolum  apoftolicum  comment.  Lond.  1561,  4to. 

Dempfter  gives  the  titles  of  other  works  j  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
were  ever  printed. 


( a )  Reformers .  Bale  fpeaks  thus  of  his 
learning — A  pracipuis  bonarum  literarum 
magiftris  diligentiftime  primum  inftrufius ,  fe 
contulit  Parifum ,  et  irium  llnguarum  princi- 
palium  Jiudiofis  fe  comitem  adjunxit.  Hinc 
illi  magna  accejft  turn  cmnium  mundi  natu - 


ralium  rerum ,  turn  ccelejlis  deffrina  eognitio. 
Latina  illic  puritatem  lingua ,  et  doflas  artes 
omneSy  turn  praterea  feribendi  et  diftandi 
peritiam ,  tanquam  ex  amceno  Heliconis  fonte 3 
haurire  vifus  eft.  Cent.  xiv.  p.  227. 


JOHN  BRADFORD, 

A  Divine,  and  Martyr  to  the  Reformation, 

WAS  born  in  the  former  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  at 
Manchefler  in  Lancafhire.  Being  a  remarkable  pen-man  and 
accomptant,  he  became  fecretary  to  Sir  John  Harrington,  who  was 
feveral  times  employed  by  king  Henry,  and  his  fucceffor  Edward  VI. 
as  paymafler  to  the  troops  abroad.  Bradford,  it  feems,  was  at  this’ 
time  a  gay  man,  and,  to  fupport  his  extravagance,  made  free  with 
the  king’s  money  ;  but  being  at  lad  unable  to  fupport  the  reflection 

of 
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of  his  guilt,  he  determined  to  make  reditution,  and  actually  repaid 
the  money,  (a)  Quitting  his  employment  of  fecretary,  about  the  year 
1547,  he  took  chambers  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  for  fome  time 
fludied  the  law  ;  but  finding  in  himfelf  an  inclination  to  preach  the 
gofpel,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  having  a  call  to  the  minidry,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  he  removed  to  Catharine  hall  in  Cambridge,  where  he 
applied  with  fuch  uncommon  afdduity  to  the  dudy  of  divinity,  that, 
in  a  much  fhorter  time  than  ufual,  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
mader  of  arts,  and  foon  after,  made  fellow  of  Pembroke  hall.  Bifhop 
Ridley,  who  in  1550  was  trandated  to  the  fee  of  London,  charmed 
with  Bradford’s  application  and  zeal,  now  fent  for  him  to  the  metro¬ 
polis,  ordained,  and  appointed  him  his  chaplain.  In  1553  he  was 
alfo  made  chaplain  to  Edward  VI.  during  whole  reign  he  became  one 
of  the  mod  popular  preachers  in  the  kingdom.  Such  a  reformer  was 
too  dangerous  to  be  differed  in  the  fucceeding  reign.  Mary  was  hardly 
in  poffeffion  of  the  crown,  before  Bradford’s  perfecutions  began.  He 
was  fird  confined  in  the  Tower,  for  fedition,  where  he  continued  a 
year  and  a  half,  during  which  time  he  wrote  feveral  epidles  which 
were  difperfed  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  afterwards 
removed  to  other  prifons,  and  at  lad  brought  to  his  trial  before  that 
infernal  court  of  inquidtion,  in  which  Gardiner  fat  as  chief  inquifitor, 
where  he  defended  his  principles  to  the  lad,  in  contempt  of  their 
utmod  power.  They  condemned  him  to  the  flames,  and  he  was 
accordingly  burnt  alive  in  Smithfield  the  drd  of  July,  1555.  We,  of 
this  lukewarm  age,  are  not  more  adonidied  at  the  cruelty  of  thefe 
pious  executioners,  than  at  the  more  pious  folly  of  thefe  poor  vi&ims 
to  opinion.  Bradford  chofe  rather  to  be  burnt  alive,  than  admit  the 
word  tranfubftantiation  into  his  creed,  becaufe  it  was  abfurd ;  but  he 
wrote  a  book  in  defence  of  predejlination ,  Query,  which  is  the  mod 
abfurd  ? 

WORK  S. 

»■  V  cn-  A  K  ti  v, H lot  ,  ’jp  i  LI  euw-od.  urv'.ti 

(<7)  Money.  The  fum  was  £500.  which  he  paid  at  different  times  to  Latimer 
(afterwards  bifhop)  who  paid  it  to  the  council. 
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WORKS. 

1.  Seventy -two  letters,  written  to  various  people  whilft  the  author  was  in 
prifon  :  printed  in  bilhop  Coverdale’s  colleftion. 

2.  Ten  letters,  printed  in  Fox’s  Adds  and  Mon. 

3.  Primitive.  Trnnflations,  printed  in  1548. 

4.  A  godly  treatife  of  -prayer ;  tranflation,  8vo.  without  date. 

5.  Copy  of  a  letter  fent  by  John  Bradford  to  the  earls  of  Arundel ,  Derby,  Shrewf- 
bury,  and  Pembroke,  declaring  the  nature  of  Spaniards,  C 3c.  Doubtful  as  to  the 
author. 

6.  Complaint  of  verity,  1559,  8vo. 

7.  Three  examinations  before  the  commiffioners,  and  his  private  talk  with  the 
priefis,  with  the  original  of  his  life,  1561,  8  vo. 

8.  Two  notable  fermons ,  1574,  8vo.  1631. 

9.  Anfwer  to  certain  letters - Hurt  of  hearing  mafs,  1580,  8vo. 

10.  Godly  meditations  and  prayers,  1614,  24to. 

1 1.  Meditations  on  the  Lord's  prayer,  &c.  with  a  defence  of  predeflination,  1622. 

12.  Treatife  of  repentance,  1622.  With  feveral  other  things  of  doubtful 
authority. 


X-  EDW.VI. 
<^_MARY. 


NICHOLAS  RIDLEY, 

Bifhop  of  London,  and  a  Martyr  to  the  Reformation, 


Biogr.  Brit.  TT  J  AS  defeended  of  an  ancient  family,  and  born  in  the  beginning 
Suppl*  *  *  of  thefixteenth  century,  at  Wilmontfwick  in  Northumberland. 

byG^Ridi'ej’  From  the  grammar-fehool  at  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne,  he  was  fent  to 
Pembroke  hall  in  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1518,  where  he  was  fup- 
ported  by  his  uncle  Dr.  Robert  Ridley,  fellow  of  Queen’s  college. 
In  1522  he  took  his  firft  degree  in  arts  j  two  years  after,  was  elected 
fellow,  and,  in  1525,  he  commenced  matter  of  arts.  In  1527,  having7 
taken  orders,  he  was  fent  by  his  uncle,  for  further  improvement,  to 
the  Sorbonne  at  Paris :  thence  he  went  to  Louvain,  and  continued 

abroad 


Abel  Rediy. 
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abroad  till  the  year  1529.  On  his  return  to  Cambridge,  he  was 
chofen  under-treafurer  of  the  univerfity,  and,  in  1533,  wTas  elected 
fenior  prodtor.  He  then  proceeded  bachelor  of  divinity,  and  was 
chofen  chaplain  of  the  univerfity,  orator,  and  magijier  glomerice .  At 
this  time  he  was  much  admired  as  a  preacher  and  difputant.  He  loll 
his  kind  uncle  in  1536  ;  but  was  foon  after  patron ifed  by  Dr.  Cranmer, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  made  him  his  domeftic  chaplain,  and 
prefented  him  to  the  vicarage  of  Herne  in  Eaft  Kent,  where,  we  are 
told,  he  preached  the  doflrine  of  the  Reformation. [a)  In  1540,  having 
commenced  dodtor  of  divinity,  he  was  made  king’s  chaplain  ,  and,  in 
the  fame  year,  was  eledted  mafter  of  his  college  in  Cambridge.  Soon 
after,  Ridley  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Canterbury  ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  accufed  in  the  bifliop’s  court,  at  the 
infligation  of  bifhop  Gardiner,  of  preaching  againfl:  the  dodtrine  of  the 
Six  Articles.  The  matter  being  referred  to  Cranmer,  Ridley  was 
acquitted.  In  154^  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Weftminfter  abbey  j 
in  1547  was  prefented,  by  the  fellows  of  Pembroke  hall,  to  the  living 
of  Soham,  in  the  diocefe  of  Norwich,  and  the  fame  year  was  con- 
fecrated  bifhop  of  Rochefter.  In  1550  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of 
London,  in  which  year  he  was  one  of  the  commifTioners  for  examining 
bifhop  Gardiner,  and  concurred  in  his  deprivation.  In  the  year  1552 
our  prelate,  returning  from  Cambridge,  unfortunately  for  himfelf, 
paid  a  vifit  to  the  princefs,  afterwards  queen,  Mary 3  to  whom, 
prompted  by  his  zeal  for  reformation,  he  expreffed  himfelf  with  too 
much  freedom  :  for  fhe  was  fcarcely  feated  on  the  throne,  when  Ridley 

W'as 

fa)  Reformation.  At  what  precife  time  at  that  time  have  favoured  the  Reformation ; 
Ridley  began  to  change  his  opinions,  is  not  but,  though  Fuller,  in  his  Abel  Redivivus, 
determined.  In  the  early  part  oi  his  life  calls  him  another  Paul,  yet  his  converfion 
he  was  a  zealous  Papilt,  and  probably  con-  was  not  quite  fo  inftantaneous  ;  for  he  con¬ 
tinued  of  that  religion,  at  leaf!:  in  appear-  tinued  to  maintain  the  do&rinc  of  tran~ 
ance,  till  the  death  of  his  uncle.  His  being  fubfantiation  till  the  year  1545* 
p2tronifed  by  Cranmer  proves  that  he  mult 
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was  doomed  a  victim  to  her  revenge.  With  Cranmer  and  Latimer,  he 
was  burnt  alive  at  Oxford,  on  the  16th  of  Odtober,  1 5 5  5* (^) 

WORKS. 

1.  A  trcatife  concerning  images  in  churches.  Fox,  p.  212.8. 

2.  Brief  declaration  of  the  Lord’s  fuppcr.  1 555,  1586,  8vo.  Oxon.  1588,410. 
3  .  Certain  godly  and  comfortable  conferences  between  bijhop  Ri.  'by  and  Mr.  Hugh 

Latimer ,  during  their  imprifonment.  London,  1555,  1556,  1574,  8vo.  1588,  4to. 

4.  A  friendly  farewell,  written  during  his  imprifonment  at  Oxford ,  a  little  before 
his  death.  Lond.  1558,  et  Fox,  p.  1770. 

5.  A  piteous  lamentation  of  the  mi f enable  fate  of  the  church  of  England.  Lond. 
1566,  8vo.  Fox,  p.  1778. 

6.  A  comparifon  between  the  comfortable  doblrine  of  the  Gofpel,  and  the  traditions 
of  the  Popiflo  religion.  Fox,  ibid. 

7.  An  account  of  a  deputation  at  Oxford.  1554. 

8 .  Lhe  way  of  peace  amongfi  all  Protejlants ,  in  a  letter  to  bifhop  Hooper .  Lond. 
1688,  4to. 

9.  A  letter  of  reconciliation  to  bifljop  Hooper.  Lond.  1689,  41:0. 

Befides  feveral  other  writings  of  lefs  importance.  See  Strype’s  Life  of 
Cranmer,  Fox  Martyr.  Bennet’s  Hill,  of  the  Reformation. 

(0  1555.  It  is  impoflible  to  re  He  £1:  on  their  country  for  a  time,  or  feem  to  ac- 
thefe  dreadful  a£ts  of  cruelty,  without  hor-  quiefee  in  opinions  which  they  themfelves 
ror  and  deteftation  ;  but  one  cannot  help,  had  ftrenuoufly  maintained  but  a  few  years 
at  the  fame  time,  accufing  thefe  martyrs  of  before.  Their  martyrdom  was  of  no  ufc 
folly,  or  rather  madnefs,  in  fuffering  them-  to  the  caufe,  and  they  knew  that  queen 
felves  to  be  burnt  alive,  rather  than  fly  Mary’s  fuccelTor  was  a  Proteftant. 
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BARTHOLOMEW  TRAHERON,^ 


C.  EDW.  VI. 
QJViARY. 


Suppofed  to  be  born  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  or,  at  lead, 

defcended  from  a  Cornifh  family,  [a) 


HE  was  educated  at  Oxford,  either  in  Exeter  college  or  in  Hart  Bale,  viii.  9+. 

hall,  where  he  made  fome  Diwrefs  in  the  philofophv  of  thole  Ath.  Oxon. 

r  .  r  J  voi.i.coi.137. 

times,  and  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  But,  being  ambitious 
of  farther  improvement,  and  (in  the  phrafe  of  Ant.  Wood)  “  defirous 
“  to  fee  the  falhions  of  the  world/'  he  landed  on  the  continent,  and 
fpent  feveral  years  in  Germany  and  Italy  with  the  literati  of  thofe, 
countries.  At  length  returning  to  England,  he  took  orders;  was 
made  librarian  to  king  Edward  VI. (b)  and  in  the  year  1551,  dean  of 
Chichefler.  On  the  acceffion  of  queen  Mary,  wifely  preferring  exile 
to  burning,  recantation,  or  prevarication,  he  returned  to  Germany, 
and,  alfociating  with  other  Englifh  Proteftants  at  Francfort,  he  became  ^theReform*. 
their  divinity-leblurer,  and  wrote  feveral  books.  He  is  generally  fup-  an,I55S* 
pofed  to  have  died  abroad,  before  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 


WORKS. 

\ 

1.  ~Par<£nefis  cid fratrem(Thomcimi  lib.  i. 

2.  In  mortem  Henr .  Dudltei,  carmen  i. 

.  ....  p  *  i 

j.  In  mortem  fenioris  viati,  carmen  1. 

A  a  4.  In 

{a)  Family.  Wood’s  fuppofition  con-  “  family  in  this  country,  arc  a  three-fold 
cerning  the  country  in  which  this  author  “  cable  to  draw  my  belief,  that  he  was 
"was  born,  has  no  other  foundation  than  the  “  this  countryman.” 
following  paflage  in  Fuller’s  Worthies  of  (b)  Edw.  VI.  He  was  made  librarian 
Cornwall — “  The  firft  fyllable  of  his  name,  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Edw.  VI. 

and  what  is  added  thereto  by  my  author  with  an  annual  falary  of  twenty  marks. 

“  (Bale)  parentem  Jlemnte  clarus,  and  the  Vide  Rytn.  Feeder,  xv.  p.  35 1  • 

<4  femenefs  of  his  name  with  an  ancient 
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4.  In  mortem  Buceri ,  carmen  i.  inter  Buceri  fcript.  Angl.  p.  910. 

5.  Epijiols  et  carmina ,  lib.  i. 

6.  Expofition  of  a  part  of  St.  John's  gofpel ,  aWc?  z#  te#  fundry  readings ,  &V . 

15^7,  i2mo.  1 558,  8vo. 

7.  Expofition  on  the  fourth  chapter  of  St.  John's  revelations ,  1557,  8vo, 
Lond.  1583,  1577,  8vo. 

8.  Treatife  of  repentance. 

9 .  Anfwer  to  a  private  papifi.  1558. 

10.  Ehe  chirurgerie  of  John  de  VigOy  lib.  ix.  Lond.  1543,  fol.  1550,  4td, 
1571,  fol.  1580,  4to.  Lond.  1586,  4to. 

11.  Vigo's  little  practice.  Lond.  1562,  8vo. 


K.EDW.VI. 
Q.  MARY. 


JOHN  STANDISH 


Bai.parspoft  "\  T  T  A  S  born  in  Lancafhire  about  the  year  1509,  of  a  genteel  family, 
V  V  and  in  1524,  fent  by  his  uncle  Dr.  Henry  Standi/h,  bifhop  of 
fits,  p.  75?.  St.  Afaph,  to  Brazen-nofe  college  in  Oxford.  In  1528  he  was  elected 
probationer  fellow  of  Corpus- Chrifti,  where  he  was  diflinguifhed  for  his 
diligent  application  to  philofophy  and  logic,  and  was  efteemed  one  of  the 
bell  disputants  in  the  univerfity.  Having  taken  his  degrees  in  arts, 
he  went  into  orders,  and,  “  drudging  much,”  fays  Anthony  Wood, 
Ath.  Oxon.  “  in  the  faculty  of  divinity,  proceeded  dodlor  therein  anno  1542.” 

The  year  following,  he  was  admitted  to  the  living  of  St.  Andrew 
p.P6S8*nner’  Underfhaft,  and  in  1 544  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Northall.  He  was 
foon  after  elected  fellow  of  Whyttington  college,  in  London,  was 
made  redtor  of  Wygan  in  Lancalhire,  and,  in  1550,  canon  of  the 
cathedral  of  Worceftei*.  In  1552  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Col- 
chefter,  but  religned  that  preferment  the  year  following,  when  the 
acceffion  of  queen  Mary  reftored  the  Romifh  religion.  In  the  Pro- 
teftant  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Mr.  Standifh  was  a  zealous  reformer,  and 
had  taken  unto  himfelf  a  wife  ;  but  veering  with  the  times,  and, 
chuling  rather  to  part  with  his  rib  than  his  preferment,  he  put  her 
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away,  and  became  a  zealous  Roman-catholic. {a)  In  1554  he  was 
collated  by  biihop  Bonner  to  the  reftory  of  Packlefham  in  Eflex,  and, 
in  155B,  redored  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Colcheder,  He  died  in  the 
year  i570.(^)  From  his  hidory  it  is  probable,  there  was  little  fin- 
cerity  in  his  religion.  As  he  was  lad  a  Papid,  the  writers  who  were 
of  that  perfuadon  give  him  a  good  character,  and  for  the  fame  reafon 
the  Protedants  have  loaded  him  with  abufe.(c) 

WORKS. 

1.  A  little  treatife  againfi  the  protejl  at  ion  of  Robert  Barnes  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Lond.  1 540,  8vo.  This  Barnes  was  burnt  in  Smithfield  in  the  reign 
of  Hen.  VIII.  for  being  a  Proteftant. 

2.  A  treatife  ofthe  union  of  the  church  x  infer  ibed  to  cardinal  Pole.  Lond.  1556. 

3.  A  treatife  againfi  the  tranfiation  of  the  Bible  into  the  vulgar  language.  Lond. 

1 555,  i2ino,  2d  edit. 

{a)  Catholic.  His  zeal  in  the  caufe  of 
popery  was  fuch,  that  he  took  great  pains 
to  have  the  Englifh  tranfiation  of  the  Bible 
fupprefled.  His  treatife  on  that  fubjedt 
was  addrefled  to  the  parliament.  44  Ob- 
44  ferving,”  fays  Pits,  44  the  intolerable 
44  abufes  arifing  from  the  holy  feriptures 
44  being  in  the  hands  of  old  women  and 
44  fools,  he  procured  a  motion  to  be  made  in 
44  the  great  council  of  the  nation — Whether 
44  it  were  fitting  that  taylors ,  co biers,  and  old 
44  women,  Jhould  be  longer  permitted  to  read  and 

JOHN 

The  Hero  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland, 

AS  born,  in  1505,  at  GifFard  near  Haddington  in  Ead  Lothian,  Biogr.  Bnt. 
and  educated  at  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew’s,  where  he  took 
a  degree  in  arts,  and  commenced  teacher  very  early  in  life.  At  this 

time 


44  ridiculoufiy  expound  the  facred  writings  to 
44  their  families  P” 

(b)  1570.  On  the  authority  of  bifhop 
Tanner,  who  neverthelefs  fays,  at  the  end 
of  the  article,  ob.  1556  ;  which  is  the  year 
mentioned  by  Bale,  Pits,  Wood,  Sec. 

( c )  Abufe.  Bale,  fpeaking  of  this  au¬ 
thor,  fays,  quern  ftoagna  pars  populi  pro 
morione  et feurra  tenebat.  Pits,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  calls  him,  vir  doctrina,  pietate ,  fide 
et  divina  glories  zelo  confpicuus. 


KNOX, 


Q:  MARY. 
Q^ELIZ. 


i8o 


Keith’s  Hi  ft. 
•f  Scorl.  p.37. 


Knox’s  Life, 
prefixed  to  his 
Hi  ft.  of  thcRe- 
fciiu.  in  Scot! . 


Meivior.vol.ii. 
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time  the  new  religion  of  Martin  Luther  was  but  little  known  in 
Scotland;  Mr.  Knox  therefore  at  fir  A  was  a  zealous  Roman-catholic  ; 
but,  attending  the  fermons  of  a  certain  black-friar,  named  Guialliam, 
he  began  to  waver  in  his  opinions,  and  afterwards  convening  with  the 
famous  Wifhart,  who,  in  1 544,  came  to  Scotland  with  the  com- 
miffioners  fent  by  Henry  VIII.  he  renounced  the  Romifh  religion,  and 
became  a  zealous  reformer.  Being  appointed  tutor  to  the  Tons  of  the 
lairds  of  Ormiftoun  and  Langnidry,  he  began  to  inftruct  them  in  the 
principles  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  and,  on  that  account,  was  fo 
violently  perfecuted  by  the  bilhop  of  St.  Andrew’s,  that,  with  his 
two  pupils,  he  was  obliged,  in  the  year  1  547,  to  take  fhelter  in  the 
caftle  of  that  place.  Here  he  was,  by  the  voice  of  John  Rough  from 
the  pulpit,  at  the  requeft  of  the  congregation,  called  to  the  minifry, 
and,  in  confequence  of  that  fpecies  of  ordination,  began  immediately 
to  thunder  againrt  the  pope. [a]  But  whilft  he  was  thus  bufy  in  the 
expulfion  of  popery,  the  caftle  was  befieged  and  taken  by  twenty-one 
French  gallies,  which  carried  off  the  preacher  and  his  in  tire  con¬ 
gregation  to  France.  Mr.  Knox  continued  a  prifoner  on  board  a 
galley  two  years,  namely,  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1549,  when 
being  fet  at  liberty,  he  landed  in  England,  and,  having  obtained  a 
licence,  was  appointed  preacher,  firft  at  Berwick,  and  afterwards  at 
Newcaftle.  Strype  conjectures,  that  in  1552  he  was  appointed  chap¬ 
lain  to  Edward  VI.  He  certainly  obtained  an  annual  penfion  of  40/. 
and  was  offered  the  living  of  All-hallows  in  London,  which  he  refufed, 
not  chufing  to  conform  to  the  Liturgy. 

Soon  after  the  acceffion  of  queen  Mary  he  retired  to  Geneva,  whence, 
at  the  command  of  John  Calvin,  he  removed  to  Francfort,  where  he 
preached  to  the  Englifli  exiles ;  but,  difgufled  with  his  obftinacy  in 

refuting 


(a)  Tope,  Nothing  can  be  more  dif- 
gufting  than  Knox’s  own  account  of  this 
call  to  the  miniflry.  He  tells  us  that  lie 
was  abafhed,  and  burfl  forth  in  moil  abun¬ 


dant  tears  on  the  occafion.  If  he  was 
really  afhamfed,  it  feems  to  have  been  a  Lin¬ 
gular  inftance,  there  being  not  another"  to 
be  found  in  the  whole  cowrie. of  his  life.  . 
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refilling  to  read  the  Englifh  Liturgy,  they,  with  fome  difficulty, ft) 
obliged  him  to  decamp  :  he  went  back  to  Geneva  ;  and  from  thence, 
in  1 555,  returned  to  Scotland,  where  the  Reformation  had  made 
confiderable  progrefs  during  his  abfence.  He  now  travelled  from 
place  to  place,  preaching  and  exhorting  the  people  with  unremitting 
Zealand  refolution.  About  this  time,  1556,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
queen  regent,  earneftly  in  treating  her  to  hear  the  Proteftant  doctrine, 
which  letter  die  treated  with  contempt,  (c)  In  the  fame  year,  the  Keith’s  Hia. 
Englidi  Calvinids  at  Geneva  invited  Mr.  Knox  to  refide  among  them*  otScotLP  9l4 
He  accepted  their  invitation.  Immediately  after  his  departure  from 
Scotland,  the  bidiops  fummoned  him  to  appear,  and,  he  not  appear¬ 
ing,  condemned  to  death  for  herefy,  and  burnt  his  effigy  at  the  crofs 
in  Edinburgh. 

Our  reformer  continued  abroad  till  the  year  1559,  during  which 
time  he  published  his  Fir  ft  blaft  againft  the  monftrous  reghnent  of 
women,  ft)  Being  now  returned  to  Scotland,  he  refumed  the  great 

work  of  reformation  with  his  ufual  ardour,  and  was  appointed  minider 
at  Edinburgh.  In  1561  queen  Mary  arrived  from  France.  She,  it 
is  well  known,  was  bigoted  to  the  religion  in  which  lhe  had  been 
educated,  and,  on  that  account,  was  expofed  to  continual  infults  from  LifeofKnos., 
her  fuhjects,  who  were  now  equally  bigoted  to  the  new  religion  of 
Mr.  Knox.  This  meek  apodle  himfelf  frequently  infulted  her  from  the 
pulpit,  and,  when  admitted  to  her  prefence,  regardiefs  of  her  fex  His  own  Hifh 

*  r  r  °  *  of  the  Reform. 

her  p.  287,  28K. 

(b)  Difficulty.  Mr.  Knox  being  deter-  the  letter,  gave  it  to  the  archbiftiop  of 
mined  to  carry  on  the  work  of  reformation  Glafgow,  with  thefe  words — Pleafe  you, 
in  his  own  way,  in  defpite  of  his  congre-  44  my  lord,,  to  read  a  pafquil.” 

gation,  grew  fo  obftinate  and  troublefome,  ( d )  JFomen.  This  flaming  piece  againft 
that  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him  they  were  the  government  of  women  was  pointed  at 
obliged  to  apply  to  the  mag, iftrates  of  Franc-  the  two  Marys  of  England  and  Scotland, 
fort,  who  privately  advifed  him  to  leave  the  and  intended  to  excite  the  people  to  re¬ 
town,  and  he  tho  ht.  proper  to  follow  hellion.  He  defigned  to  have  publiflied  a 
their  advice.  .S cc  Difcourfe  of  the  Troub.  fecond  blajl  \  but  the  accefli on  of  queen 
begun  at  Franc for /,  1554!  *.  Elizabeth  altered  the  cafe. 

(c)  Contempt.  The  queen  having  read  -  .  • 
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her  beauty,  and  her  high  rank,  behaved  to  her  with  the  infoleht 
brutality  of  a  puritanical  clown,  who  imagined  himfelf  a  prophet 
fentfrom  heaven,  and  his  words  dictated  by  the  fpirit  of  God.(e)  In 
the  year  1 571  our  reformer  was  obliged  to  leave  Edinburgh,  on 
account  of  the  confufion  and  danger  from  the  oppofition  to  the  earl  of 
Lenox,  then  regent ;  butv  he  returned  the  following  year,  and  in 
September,  from  die  pulpit,  denounced  vengeance  on  the  king  of 
France  on  account  of  the  maffacre  at  Paris,  of  which,  at  this  time, 
intelligence  was  brought  to  Scotland. (f)  He  died  at  Edinburgh  in 
Nov.  1572,  and  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Giles’s  in 
that  city. 

As  to  his  character,  it  is  eafily  underftood,  notwithstanding  the 
extreme  diflimilitude  of  the  two  portraits  drawn  by  Popifli  and  Cal- 
viniftical  pencils.  According  to  the  firft,  he  was  a  devil  ;  in  thi  ideas 
of  the  latter,  an  angel.  He  was  certainly  neither.  That  he  was 
principally  inftrumental  in  eflablifhing  the  kirk  of  Scotland  on  the 
ruins  of  popery,  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  but  it  is  equally  evident  that  he 
was  a  rude,  obftinate,  and  intolerant  zealot,  without  a  Engle  fpark  of 

that 


( e )  God.  When  the  queen  charged  him 
with  being  the  author  of  the  JirJi  blajl  of  the 
trumpet ,  he  owned  the  book,  but  told  her 
that  it  was  principally  written  againft  that 
wicked  Jezabel  Mary  of  England  ;  as  to 
herfelf,  he  faid,  if  the  reft  of  the  people 
had  no  objection,  he  fliould  be  as  well  con¬ 
tented  to  live  under  her  grace  as  Paul  was 
to  live  under  Nero  $  and  my  hope  is,  fays  he, 
that  fo  long  as  ye  defile  not  your  hands  with  the 
blood  of  the  faints  of  God,  that  neither  I  nor 
the  book  floall  hurt  you  or  your  authority.  The 
reader  cannot  help  obferving  that,  in  the 
language  of  Mr.  Knox,  St.  Paul  is  plain 
Paulj  but  his  friends,  the  Scotifh  reformers, 
are  faints. 

J3eing,  another  time,  accufed,  by  the 


queen,  of  licentious  difloyalty  in  the  pulpit, 
he  flickered  himfelf  under  the  cloak  of  in- 
fpiration,  telling  her  that  he  was  not 
mafter  of  himfelf,  but  muftobey  who  com¬ 
manded  him  to  fpeak  plain. 

(f)  Scotland.  Notwithftanding  this  de¬ 
nunciation  of  vengeance  againft  the  king 
of  France,  on  account  of  the  maflacre  at 
Paris,  when  the  congregation  of  the  kirk 
of  Scotland  refolved  to  punifti  the  Romifli 
priefts  with  death,  he  approved  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  told  the  queen,  that,  if 
princes  negledted  to  ufe  the  fword  of  juftice, 
it  was  lawful  for  the  rulers  under  them  to 
do  it  for  them.  See  Mackenzie Is  Lives ,  v.  iii. 
p.  122. 
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that  meeknefs  and  humility  To  effentially  characteristic  of  that  golpel 
which  he  laboured  to  eftablifh.  He  certainly  pretended  to  the  gift 
of  prophecy ;  a  circumstance  which  feems  to  prove  him  either  a 
knave  or  a  fool. 

WORKS. 

1 .  A  faithful  admonition  to  the  true  profeffors  of  the  gofpel  of  Chrijl  within  the 
kingdom  of  England.  Geneva,  1554.  Reprinted  with  his  hiftory  of  the 
Reformation. 

2.  A  letter  to  queen  Mary ,  regent  of  Scotland.  1556,  1558. 

3.  The  appellation  of  John  Knox,  from  the  cruel  and  unjujl  fentence  pronounced 
againjl  him  by  the  bifhops.  Geneva,  1558,  8vo.  .Again  with  his  hiftory. 

4.  The  fir  ft  hlaft  of  the  trumpet  againft  the  monftrous  regiment  of  women.  Francf. 
1558,  8vo. 

5.  A  brief  exhortation  to  England.  1559. 

6.  An  anfwerto  a  great  nnmber  of  blafphemous  cavillations  written  by  an  anabap - 
tift ,  and  adverfary  to  God's  eternal predeftination.  Geneva,  1560.  Lond.  1591. 

7.  The  confejfion  of  faith,  ratified  by  the  parliament  of  Scotland.  1560. 

8.  A  reply  to  the  abbot  of  CroffregaVs  faith,  &c.  1562. 

9.  An  anfwer  to  James  Tyria,  ajefuite.  Edinb.  1571. 

10.  Hiftory  of  the  reformation  in  Scotland.  Lond.  1584,  4to.  1586,  8vo. 
1644.  Edinb.  1732,  fol. 

Many  other  Small  pieces  are  preferred  in  Caldewood’s  HiSt.  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  He  left  alfo  a  considerable  number  of  manufcripts,  which,  in 
1732,  were  in  the  pofSeflion  of  Mr.  Woodrow,  minister  of  Eaftwood. 


JOHN  WHYTE, 

Riihop  of  Winchester,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary, 


QJVTARY. 


’AS  born  in  the  year  1511,  the  Son  of  Robert  Whyte  of  Farn-  Ath 
ham  in  Surrrey,(rz)  and  educated  in  grammar  learning  at  Win-  voi.i.ci-i.ijo, 
cheSter  School.  Thence  he  removed  to  Oxford,  and,  in  the  year  1527, 

was 


(a)  Surrey.  Fuller,  in  his  Worthies,  and  quotes  Sir  T.  Harrington  in  the 
makes  this  prelate  a  native  of  HampSnire,  Bilhops  of  Winchefter.  His  grandfather, 

indeed. 


/ 


£'rype'sMcm 
of  Cranmer, 
l.b.  i.  cap.  24 


Bp.  Tanner, 
Bibl.  Brit. 


Pits,p.  7G3. 
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was  admitted  perpetual  fellow  of  New  college.  He  completed  his 
degrees  in  arts  in  1534,  being  about  that  .time  appointed  mailer  of  Win- 
cheller  fchoe-1.  He  was  foon  after  made  warden  of  Winchefler  college, 
and  in  1551,  redlor  of  Cheyton  in  that  neighbourhood  :  but  in  the 
.  preceding  year,  Mr.  Whyte,  being  fufpedled  of  correfponding  with 
/perfons  abroad,  who  oppoled  king  Edward’s  proceedings,  was  examined 
by  the  douncil,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  After  continuing  fome 
months  in  confinement,  pretending  to  comply  with  the  Reformation, 
he  was  fet  at  liberty  ;  but,  on  the  accefiion  of  queen  Mary,  he  declared 
himfelf  fo  zealous  a  Roman-catholic,  that,  in  1554,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  bifhoprick  of  Lincoln.  In  the  following  year  he  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  dodtor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  and,  in  1 357,  tranllated  to  the  fee 
of  Winchefler,  out  of  the  profits  of  which  he  is  laid  to  have  paid 
•  1000I.  yearly  to  Cardinal  Pole. 

Queen  Mary  died  in  the  year  1558,  and  in  1559,  her  fuccelfor, 
Elizabeth,  deprived  this  Romilh  prelate  of  his  dignity (Q.  Pie  then 
retired  to  the  houfe  of  his  filler  at  South- Warn  borough  in  Hampshire, 

where 


indeed,  was  the  Ton  of  Tho. Whyte,  of  Pur- 
vyle,  in  that  county  j  but  our  author  was 
born  at  Farnham  in  Surr.y.  Wood  fays, 
that  he  was  brother  to  Sir  John  Whyte,  lord 
mayor  of  London,  in  1563.  It  is  not  com¬ 
mon  to  find  two  brothers  of  the  fame  name. 
I  Ihould  rather  fuppofe  my  lord  mayor  to 
have  been  the  bifhop’s  coufin. 

(b)  Dignity.  The  principal  reafon  ge¬ 
nerally  aligned  for  his  deprivation,  is  his 
fermon  preached  at  the  funeral  of  queen 
Mary,  on  this  text — Wherefore  Ipraifed  the 
deacly  vjhich  are  already  dead ,  more  than  the 
living ,  which  are  yet  alive.  Ecclef.  iv.  2. 
In  this  fermon,  after  exhaufting  all  his 
oratorial  powers  in  praifing  his  fweet  faint 
of  a  miftrefs,  whofe  knees  he  affirmed  were 
hard  with  kneeling,  he  burft  into  a  flood 


of  tears.  Then,  recovering  himfelf,  he 
faid — “  She  hath  left  a  After  to  fucceed 
“  her,  a  lady  of  great  worth  alfo,  whom 
<c  we  are  now  bound  to  obey,  for  inclior  ejl 
“  canis  vivus  leone  ?nortuo.,y  No  wonder 
queen  Elizabeth  was  not  much  pleafed  with 
the  compliment-.  Pits  fays  it  was  his  text  : 
but,  bolides  this  fermon,  there  were  other 
fufficient  reafons  for  punifhing  this  faucy 
prelate.  Hcylin  and  Burnet  both  report 
that,  at  the  public  deputation  in  1558,  he 
behaved  with  great  infolenee,  and  even 
threatened  the  queen  with  excommunica¬ 
tion.  He,  with  Watfon,  bifhop  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  was  committed  to  the  Tower  in 
April,  1559;  but  did  not  die  in  confine¬ 
ment,  as  Pits  relates. 
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where  he  died  on  the  nth  of  January,  1560.  He  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral  at  Winchefter. 

The  Oxford  antiquary  fays,  that  he  was  a  man  of  an  auflere  life, 
and  much  more  mortified  to  the  world  than  Stephen  Gardiner,  his 
predeceffor ;  that  he  was  eminent  for  piety  and  learning,  was  an 
eloquent  orator,  a  folid  divine,  a  nervous  preacher. (c) 

WORKS. 

1 .  Diacofio  martyrion  :  i.  e.  Ducentorum  virorum  teflimonia  de  "dentate  corporis 
et  fanguinis  Chrtfti  in  eucharijia ,  adverfus  Petrum  Martyrem.  In  elegiac  verfe* 
Lond.  1553,  1554,  4to. 

2.  Epijlola  Pet.  Martyri.  Printed  with  the  former. 

3.  Epigrammatum  lib.  i. 

4.  Carmina  in  matrimonium  Philippi  regis  cum  Maria  regina .  Holinlh.  iii.  1 1 20. 

5.  Eifput  at  tones ,  orationes ,  &c.  Fox,  A£ts  and  Mon. 

6.  Sermon  preached  at  the  funeral  of  queen  Mary ,  on  Ecclef.  iv.  2.  MS. 

(c)  Preacher.  Camden  fays  he  was  a  exerts  his  utmoft  faculties  of  abufive  elo- 
tolerable  poet.  Annal.  Eliz.  an.  1559*  quence.  ix.  97. 

Bale,  in  his  character  of  this  bifhop, 


ALEXANDER  NOWELL, 

A  learned  Divine  of  the  Church  of  England, 

WAS  born  at  Read  in  Lancashire,  in  the  year  1511.(0)  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  was  admitted  of  Brazen-nofe  college  in 
Oxford,  where  he  continued  thirteen  years.  He  took  his  degrees  in 
arts,  and  obtained  a  fellowfhip.  During  his  residence  at  the  uni- 
verfity,  he  was  diflinguilhed  for  his  learning,  his  piety,  and  zeal  for 

B  b  *  the 

(a)  1511.  He  v/as  the  fecond  foil  of  John  Nowell,  efq.  of  Great  Meer ley  in  that 
county,  of  an  ancient  family. 


Q.  MARY. 
Qj  ELIZ. 


Biogr.  Brit. 

Ath.  Oxon. 
vol.i.  col. 3 1 3, 


Strype,  Ann. 
L.205. 

LeNevc’sFaft. 
p.  366. 


Journals  of 
the  Houfe  of 
Commons, 
v.  i.  p.  27. 


Strype’s-  Ann. 
vol.i.  316. 

Ath.  Ox. 

Fafti,  v.  i. 
col.  35.iv 
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the  Reformation.  From  Oxford  he  removal  to  London,  and,  in  the. 
reign  of  Edward  VI.  taught  a  fchool  in  Wcftminfter.  In  1550  he 
became  a  licenfed  preacher,  and,  in  the  following  year,  was  inftalled 
prebendary  of  Weftminfter.  In  the  firft  parliament  of  queen  Mary, 
he  was  returned  member  for.Portpigham  in  Cornwall  ;  but  the  houle 
of  commons  fet  afide  his  election,  becaufe,  as  a  prebendary  of  Weft- 
minfter,  he  had  a  voice  in  the  convocation.  Mr.  Nowell  being  now 
a  confpicuous  man,  and  a  notorious  Proteftant,  was  foon  deemed  a ■*. 
proper  objedt  of  popifh  perfecution.  He  faw  the  danger,  and  joined, 
the  other  exiles  at  Francfort,  where  he  continued  till  the  acceftion 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  who,  on  his  return  to  England,  made  him  firft: 
archdeacon  of  Middlefex,  then  canon  of  Weftminfter,  and  afterwards 


dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  In  1562  he  was  collated  to  the  redtory  of  Had- 
ham  in  Hertfordshire.  Being  now  quietly  fettled,  and  amply  pro¬ 
vided  for,  he  became  an  aftiduous  preacher  and  writer  in  defence  of 
the  Proteftant  caufe.  During  thirty  years  he  conftantly  preached  the 
firft  and  laft  Lent  fermon  before  the  queen. (6)  101562,  when  the 

articles  of  religion  were  fettled,  he  was  chofen  prolocutor  of  the 
lower  houfe  of  convocation.  In  1 594  he  was  inftalled  canon  of  Wind— 
for,  and  the  year  following  was  eledted  principal  of  Brazen-no fe  col¬ 
lege  in  Oxford,  and  then  firft  created  dodtor  in  divinity,  with  allow¬ 
ance  of  feniority,  in  confederation  of  his  age  and  dignity.  He  died  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1602,  aged  ninety,  having  had  the  iingular 
felicity  of  enjoying  his  fcnfes  and  faculties  to  the  laft/c)  He  was 
buried  in  St.  Paul’s,  London,  where  a  monument  with  his  effigy 
was  eredted  to  his  memory. (d)  Dean.  Nowell  was  a  man  of  fome 


(b)  Anthony  Wood  tells  us, 

that  in  thefe  Lent  fermons  he  dealt  plainly 
and  faithfully  with  her  rrajelty,  without 
incurring  her  difpleafurej  except  once, 
when,  fpeaking  lefs  reverently  of  the  fign 
of  the  crofs,  flic  called  aloud  to  him  from 
the  clofct  window,  commanding  him  to  re¬ 


learning, 

tire  from  that  ungodly  digrefiion,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  his  text. 

(c)  Laft.  Cum  nec  aninii  nec  corporis 
oculi  caligarent.  Epitaph.  See  Dugdal.e’s 
Hi  ft.  of  St.  Paul’s,  or  Stow’s  Survey. 

( d )  Memory .  A  print  of  this  monu¬ 
ment  may  be  feen  in  Sir  William  Dugdale’s 

Hift. 


i8y 
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learning,  and,  though  a  zealous  reformer,  one  of  the  moft  moderate. 
He  gave  an  eftate  of  200 L  a  year  to  Brazen -note  college,  and  was  alfo 
a  benefactor  to  St.  Paul’s  ichool. 

WORK  S. 

1.  A  reproof  of  a  book ,  entitled  cc  A  proof  of  certain  articles  of  religion  denied 
cc  by  mailer  Jewel,  by  Tho.  Dorman.”  Lond.  1565,  4to. 

2.  A  reproof  of  Dorman’s  book  continued,  &c.  Lond.  1566,  4to. 

3.  Confutation  of  Dorman’s  left  book,  &c.  Lond.  1 567,  4to. 

4.  Catechifmus,  five  prima  inflitutio ,  &c.  Lond.  1570,  71,  74,  7 6,  4to. — ■ 
1590,  1603,  Sec.  8vo.  Tranflated  into  Englifh  by  Tho.  Norton,  Lond. 
1571;  and  into  Greek  by  William  Whitaker,  1575. 

5.  Catechifmus  parvus.  Greek  and  Lat.  for  the  ufeof  fchools.  Lond.  1587. 
Tranflated  alfo  into  Llebrew. 

6.  Conference  had  with  Edm.  Campion  the  Jefuite  in  the  Tower  of  Lond.  Aug. 
1581.  Lond.  1583,  4to. 

. .  a  .■  v 

Hill,  of  St.  Paul’s,  p.  112;  and  a  pic-  Oxford;  alfo  a  print  of  him  in  Fuller’s 
ture  of  our  author  in  Brazen-nofe  college,  Abel  Redivivus ,  p.  422. 


THOMAS  HARDING, 

Dodtor  of  Divinity,  the  mighty  antagonifl  of  Bifhop  Jewel, 

WAS  born  in  the  year  1512,  at  Comb-Martin  in  Devonfhire.(^) 
From  Barnftaple  fchool  he  was  removed  to  that  of  Winchefter, 
and  thence  to  New  college  in  Oxford,  of  which,  after  two  years 

probation, 

\ 

(a)  Devonfnre.  Wood  fays,  he  was  ten  miles  beyond  Barnftaple,  oppofite  to 
born  at  Beacanton;  but  Prince  afferts,  Berry-Nerber,  where  his  adverfary  bifhop 
there  is  no  fuch  place  in  the  county,  and  Jewel  was  born,  who  was  his  fchool- 
fays  that,  upon  enquiry,  he  was  informed  follow  at  Barnftaple. 
that  he  was  bom  at  Comb-Martin,  about 


\ 


Q.  MARY. 
QfELlZ. 


Prince,  Worth, 
of  Devonfh. 

P-  383* 

Ath.  Oxon. 
vol.i,  col.  175-; 
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probation,  he  was  elected  perpetual  fellow  in  1536.  In  1542  he 
completed  his  degrees  in  arts,  and,  about  the  fame  time,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  king  Henry  VIII.  Hebrew  profeffor  of  the  univerftty.(^) 
Having  probably  kept  pace  with  his  majeflv  in  the  article  of  religion, 
and  being  confequently  half  reformed  when  the  king  died,  the  Pro- 
teftant  Edward  no  fooner  afeended  the  throne,  than  Harding  became  as 
entire  a  Proteflant  as  himfelf,  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  new  doftrine, 
and  a  great  admirer  of  the  famous  Peter  Martyr,  who  was  then  at 
Oxford.  He  now  became  domeflic  chaplain  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
father  to  the  unfortunate  lady  Jane  Gray,  whom  he  had  the  honour 
to  inftruft  in  the  my  fiery  of  the  then  true  religion,  (c)  Neverthelefs, 
on  the  acceffion  of  queen  Mary,  our  confcientious  divine  immediately 
faw  his  error,  and,  becoming  at  once  a  confirmed  Papifl,  was  made 
prebendary  of  Winchefler..  In  1554  he  proceeded  dodtor  in  divinity 
at  Oxford,  and  the  year  following  was  appointed  treafurer  of  the 
cathedral  of  Salifbury.  When  queen  Elizabeth  came  to  die  crown, 

being 


(b)  Univerji'ty.  During  the  time  that  He 
held  the  Hebrew  profeflorfhip,  in  the  year 
1547,  when  Dr.  Richard  Cox,  on  being 
elected  chancellor,  came  to  Oxford,  Har¬ 
ding  made  a- public  congratulatory  oration 
in  Magdalen  college  on  the  occafion.  Vide 
Wood,  Fajli,.  p-734 

(c)  Religion,  Qui  (Harding)  i  11  u ft r ; f. 
duci  Suftblc.  facrorum  minifter  dotneft'icus 
fuit;  qui  nobilis  ejus-  filiae  Jans  Grais 
feelieis  memoriae  falutaria  confilia,  edivino 
codice  non  rare  luggeffit.  Dr.  Humphr. 
in  vita  y civ di.,  p.  139. 

There  is  a  curious  epiftle  preferved  by 
Fox,  in  his  dels  and  Monutn.  vol.-iii.  p.  27. 
laid  to  be  written  by  lady  Jane,  to  Hard¬ 
ing  on  his  apoitacy..  It  is  indeed,  as  bifhop 
Burnet  obferves,  full  of  life  in  the  thought, 
and  zeal  in  the  exprefiion  ;  but  that  zeal  in 
the  exprefiion  is  fo  extremely  indelicate, 


that  I  very  much  doubt  its  being  the  ge¬ 
nuine  production  of  a  mild  and  amiable- 
young  lady  of  feventeen.  I  will  tranferibe 
a  few  fentences  in  j unification,  of  my 
-opinion — 64  I  cannot  but  marvel  at  thee, 
44  and  lament  thy  cafe,  which  feemed  fome- 
44  time  to  be  the  lively  member  of  Chrift, 
44  but  now  the  deformed  imp  of  the  devil  ; 
44  fometime  the  beautiful  temple  of  God, 
44  but  now  the  fiinking  and  filthy  kennel 
44  of  Satan  ;  fometime  the  unfpotted  fpoufe 
44  of  Chrifir,  but  now  tile  unlhamefaced 
44  paramour  of  Antichrift — I  cannot  but. 
44  fpeaktothee,  and  cry  Outupon  thee !  thou 
44  feed  of  Satan,  and  not  of  Judah,  whom 
44  the  devil  hath  deceived — thou  robbeft 
44  Chrift  thy  lord  of  his  right  members,  thy 
44  body  and  foul — Oh,  fink  of  fin  !  oh,  child 
44  of  perdition !” 
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\ 

being  deprived  of  his  preferment,  he  left  the  kingdom,  and,  fixing 
his  abode  at  Lovain  in  Flanders,  he  became,  fays  Wood,  the  target 
of  popery,  in  a  warm  controverfy  with  biihop  Jewel.  He  died  in  the 
laft-mentioned  city  in  the  year  1572,  aged  fixty,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  St.  Gertrude. (</.)  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  not. 
an  inelegant  writer,  (e) 

WORK  S. 

r  .  Ah  anfwer  to  bifhop  Jewel's  challenge.  Lav.  1554,  4to.  Antw.  1565,  iamo.-. 

2.  Rejoynder  to  Mr.  Jewel's  reply..  Ant.  1566,  440. 

3.  Another  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Jewel' s  reply.  Lov.  1567,  4to. 

*  ° 

4.  Confutation  of  a  book ,  called  An  apology  of  the  church  of  England.  Antw. 

H63>  t565>  4t0- 

5.  A  detection  of  fundry  foul  errors,  lies ,  Jlanders ;  &c..  in  Jewel's  defence  of  the 
apology.  Lov.  1564,  1568. 

6.  Anfwer  touching  certain  untruths  which  Mr .  Jewel  charged  him  with  in  his 
late  fermon  at  St  Paul's  crofs.  Antw.  1565,  4to.  8vo. 

7.  A  letter  to  Mr.  Jewel,  dated  at  Antwerp,  1565.  Reprinted  in  Strype’s. 

Eliz.  append.  57. 

(a)  Gertrude.  The  reader  will  find  his  verfary,  fays — In  multi. s pares  funt,  et  ambo 
epitaph  at  length  in  Pits,  p.768.  doctrines  et  eloquentice  gloria  pracellentes ,, 

( e )  Writer..  Humphrey,  in  his  Life  of  p.  142. 

Bifhop  Jewel,  comparing  him  with  his  ad- 


HENRY  COLE,. 

Dean  of  St.  Paul’s  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary, 

WAS  born  at  Godfhill,  in  the  Me  of  Wight,  and  educated  at  b  iogr,  Brit. 

Winchefter  fchool,  from  whence  he  removed  to  New  col-  Ath 
lege,  in  Oxford,  of  which,  in  1530,  he  became  perpetual  fellow.  voU. col.  196, 
After  leaving  the  univerfity,  he  went  to  Padua,  in  Italy.  At  this 

time 
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time  he  was  a  zealous  papift  :  neverthelefs,  at  his  return  to  England, 
he  acknowledged  king  Henry  VIII.  fupreme  head  of  the  church. 
In  1540  he  took  the  degree  of  dodtor  of  civil  law;  and,  being  now 
fettled  in  London,  became  an  advocate  in  the  court  of  Arches,  and 
was  made  prebendary  of  Salifbury.  In  the  fame  year  he  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  redtory  of  Chelmsford,  in  Efiex.  In  1 542  he  was  elected 
warden  of  New  college,  and  in  1545,  obtained  the  redtory  of  Newton 
Longville,  in  Bucks. 

Fox, A&s  and  Immediately  after  king  Edward’s  acceffion,  Dr.  Cole  fell  in  with 
i>.  14.28.  the  Reformation,  and  preacned  the  Protelrant  dodtnnej  but  he  loon 
altered  his  opinion,  and  religned  his  preferments. 

When  queen  Mary  came  to  the  crown,  the  dodtor  again  became  a 
Papift,  and  was  made  provoft  of  Eton  college.  He  was  one  of  thofe 
who  difputed  publicly  with  Cranmer  and  Ridley,  at  Oxford,  and 
preached  the  fermon  before  the  execution  of  the  former.  In  1 556, 
he  was  made  dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  and,  the  year  following,  judge  of  the 
court  of  audience. 

On  the  acceflion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  Dr.  Cole  was  one  of  the 
eight  Papifts  appointed  to  difpute  publicly,  in  Weftminfter  hall, 
with  the  fame  number  of  Proteftant  divines  ;  foon  after  which  he 
was  deprived  of  his  deanery,  fined  500  marks,  and  imprifoned.  He 
tjneom.  p.  79.  died,  in  or  near  Wood-ftreet  compter,  in  the  year  1579.  He  is  cele- 
Afcham  Epift  brated  by  Leland  in  his  Encomia ,  and  Afcham  praifes  him  for  his 
Ilb*  U1*  learning  and  humanity. 

W-  O  R  K  S. 

1.  Difputation  with  Archbijhop  Cranmer  and  Bp.  Ridley ,  at  Oxford ,  in  1554. 
Printed  in  Fox’s  A6ts  and  Mon. 

1.  Funeral  fermon  at  the  burning  of  archbp.  Cranmer.  lb.. 

3.  Letters  to  bifhop  Jewell.  London,  1560,  8vo. 

4.  Letters  to  bifhop  Jewell,  upon  occafion  of  a  fermon  of  his,  preached  in  1 560. 

5.  Anfwer  to  the  firfi  proportion  of  the  Protejlants,  at  the  difputation  before 
she  lords  at  Weftminfler.  Printed  in  bifhop  Burnet’s  Hift.  of  the  Reformation, 
Col.  of  Records. 
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/■ 


JOHN  HARPSFELD, 

Dodlor  of  Divinity,  Doan  of  Norwich, 


Q.  MARVv 


WAS  born  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  Old  Fifh-ftreet,  Ath.Oxon. 

in  that  city,  and  educated  at  Winchefler  fchool.  From  °”  9 

thence  he  was  fent  to  New  college,  in  Oxford,  of  which,  in  1534? 
he  was  admitted  perpetual  fellow.  Having  completed  his  degrees 
in  arts,  and  taken  orders,  he  was  made  chaplain  to  Bonner,  bifhop  of  Bn .  Tannetv 
London.  In  1554  he  was  collated  to  the  church  of  St.  Martin,  *’•  s8o‘ 
Ludgate,  which,  in  1558,  he  refigned  for  the  living  of  Layndon 
in  Elfex.  In  1554  he  was  made  prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  arch¬ 
deacon  of  London,  and  about  the  fame  time  was  created  dodtor  of 
divinity.  In  1 558,  a  few  months  before  the  death  of  queen  Mary, 
he  was  preferred  to  the  deanery  of  Norwich;  and,  in  1559,  he  was 
prebendary  of  Exeter.  Fie  was  not  deprived  of  his  deanery  till  the 
year  1560,  when  he  was  committed  to  the  Fleet  prifon,  where  he 
remained  about  a  year,  and  was  then  fet  at  liberty  on  giving 
fecurity  that  he  would  neither  adt,  fpeak,  nor  write,  again!!  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  church  of  England.  He  died  in  London,  in  the  year 
1578.  He  was  a  zealous  Papift,  and  one  of  Bonner’s  mod:  adtive 
inftrurHents  of  perfecution  (<?). 


WORKS. 

1.  Concio  ad  clerum>  in  ecclefia  S.  Pauli.  Lond.  1553,  Svo. 


■2.  Homilies 


(a)  Perfecution .  Wood  fays  that  Harps- 
feld  was  made  archdeacon  of  London  in 
the  room  of  John  Wymfley,  of  far  lefs 
a&ivity  than  himfelf ;  and  it  was  then  ob- 
ferved,  that,  as  Bonner  was  of  all  bithops, 
fo  Harpsfeld  was  of  all  archdeacons,  the 
moil:  fevere  again!!  heretics. 


Bifhop  Burnet  fays,  that  in  1558  Harps¬ 
feld  preached  a  fermon  at  Canterbury,  to 
ftirup  the  people  to  fedition.  F/y?.  of  the 
Reform,  vol.ii.  lib.  iii.  p.  387. 

Harpsfeld  was  one  of  the  difputants  on 
the  popilh  fide  of  the  queftion  in  1558. 
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2.  Homilies  to  he  read  in  churches  within  the  diocefe  of  London.  Lond.  1554, 
15^5.  Among  Bonner’s  thirteen  homilies,  nine  were  written  by  Harpsfeld. 

3.  Deputations ,  epifiles ,  &c.  In  Fox’s  A6ts  and  Mon.  1448. 

4.  Supputatio  temporum  a  diluvio  ad  A.  D.  1559.  Lond.  1560. 

5.  Ecclefiafiica  hijloria  Anglicana  :  in  verfe.  MS.  Cotton.  Vitel.  c.  9. 

6.  Lhe  firfi  hook  of  Virgil’s  Adneid  tranflated  into  Greek.  MS.  Ibid.  16.  c.  vlih 


Q.  MARY. 


WILLIAM  PERYN, 


A  Dominican  Friar,  defcended,  as  Wood  fuppofes,  from  the  Peryns 
of  Derbyfhire,  and  of  the  fame  family  with  thofe  of 
Brockton  in  Shropshire, 


•Ath.  Oxon.  TIE  was  educated  in  the  Dominican  college  at  Oxford,  and  after- 
•  I03-  J.  wards  became  a  member  of  the  convent  of  that  order  in  London, 
where  he  frequently  exerted  his  oratoriai  faculties  again  ft  the  heretical 
opinions  which,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  began  to  prevail  j  but 
being  rather  too  zealous  in  fupport  of  the  pope’s  fupremacy,  when  his 
majefty  thought  fit  to  deprive  his  holinefs  of  that  power  in  England, 
father  Peryn  found  it  convenient  to  decamp.  He  continued  fome  years 
abroad  :(a)  in  1543  he  was  again  in  this  kingdom  ;  for  in  that  year  he 
was  admitted  bachelor  of  divinity  at  Oxford.  During  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.  he  totally  difappeared,  but,  after  the  acceftion  of  the  Romifti 
Mary,  became  again  confpicuous,  and  was  made  prior  of  the  Dominican 
convent  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  Smithfield.  When  queen  Elizabeth  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  crown,  he  was  once  more  obliged  to  retire  to  the  continent, 
^  ^  where  probably  he  ended  his  days.  According  to  our  Popiih  bio- 
grapher,  he  was  a  pious  and  indefatigable  .advocate  for  the  catholic  faith. 

The 


(A  Abroad.  Bale  and  Pits  fay  that  he  -was  declared  fupreme  head  of  the  church 
continued  twenty  years  abroad  ;  that  is,  to  101531,  about  which  time  probably  Peryn 
•.the  death  of  Edward  VI.  Henry  VIII,  left  the  kingdom. 
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The  old  Irifh  prelate,  on  the  contrary,  calls  him  an  enemy  to  truth,  Bai.  part, 
and  a  leader  of  the  blind. (b)  r°ft' 1U* 

WORKS. 

i .  ’Three  godly  and  mofi  learned  fermons  of  the  moft  >honorable  and  hleffed  facr ament 
of  the  altar ,  'preached  in  the  hofpital  of  St.  Anthony  in  Londony  on  Hoc  eft  corpus 
meum.— Lond.  1546,  1548,  8vo.  dedicated  to  Bonner,  bifliop  of  London. 

1.  Spiritual  exercifes  and  ghojily  meditations ,  &c.  Lond.  1557  — Caen  in 
Normand.  1593,  8vo. 

3 .  De  frequenter  celebranda  mijfa. 

( b )  Blind.  Pits,  fpeaking  of  father  Pe-  alluding,  I  fuppofe,  to  the  following  diflich, 
ryn,  fays — Hareticis  eo  exofory  quo  Deo  et  recorded  by  Bale. 

horns  omnibus  anwhuior  .  unde  ex  veiitatis  Nofcere  forte  cupis  quifnam  fuit  ifte  Pcrinus  ? 
hofibus  quidam  ineptulns  elegantulus  folebat  Accipe,  ft  nefeis,  Dsmonicanus  crat. 

cum,  pro  Dominicano ,  Detmonicanum  vocare  : 


JOHN  FLECK  ENHAM, 

The  laft  Abbot  of  Weftminfler, 

/ 

WAS  the  fon  of  a  poor  cottager  on  Fleckenham  foreft  in  Wor-  Biogr.  Brit. 

ceflerfliire.  His  real  name  was  Howman.  He  was  fir  ft 
inftrudted  by  the  prieft  of  the  parifli,  by  whofe  interefl  he  was  after¬ 
wards  received  into  Evefliam  monaftery.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  Ant.  Wood, 
was  admitted  a  ftudent  of  Glocefter  college  in  Oxford  ;  whence,  after  voI,ucol,22I‘ 
fome  years  refidence,  he  returned  to  Evefliam,  and,  011  the  demolition 
of  that  monaftery  in  1536,  he  obtained  a  penfion  of  a  hundred  florins 
during  life.  He  now  returned  to  Oxford,  where,  in  1539,  he  took 
the  degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity,  being  at  that  time  chaplain  to 
Dr.  John  Bell,  bifliop  of  Worcefter.  This  prelate  refigning  his  fee  wood, 
in  1543,  Mr.  Fleckenham  became  chaplain  to  Bonner,  bifliop  of 
London,  who,  in  1549,  was  deprived  of  his  bifhoprick  by  the 
reformers.-  About  this  time  our  author  was  committed  to  the  tower 

C  c  of 
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of  London,  on  his  refufing  to  comply  with  fome  ceremonies  required 
by  the  Reformation.  He  was  foon  after  borrowed  thence,  as  himfelf 
expreftes  it,  in  order  to  difpute  with  the  Proteftants,  but  was  remanded 
to  the  Tower,  where  he  continued  till  the  acceftion  of  queen  Mary  in 
1 553.  He  now  emerged  from  the  gloom  of  a  prifon,  to  the  funfhine 
of  a  court.  He  was  firft  made  the  queen’s  chaplain,  then  prebendary, 
and  afterwards  dean  of  St.  Paul’s  :  but  the  circumftance  which 
has  principally  contributed  to  perpetuate  his  memory,  was  his  being 
fent  by  the  queen  to  convert  the  unfortunate  lady  Jane  Gray,  two 
days  before  her  execution.  He  had  the  weak  fide  of  the  queftion  to 
fupport,  and  fuperior  abilities  to  contend  with  :  he  fucceeded  accord¬ 
ingly.  In  1556  he  had  the  degree  of  dodtor  in  divinity  conferred  on 
him  at  Oxford,  and  in  the  fame  year  was  made  abbot  of  Weft  minder ; 
in  which  capacity  he  fat  in  the  houfe  of  peers  in  the  firft  parliament 
of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  feemed  much  inclined  to  ferve  him  :  but 
his  oppofition  to  every  adt  that  favoured  the  Reformation,  and  to  the 
queen’s  fupremacy,  was  fuch,  that  in  1560  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower.  From  this  period,  though  with  frequent  intervals  of  liberty, 
we  find  him  generally  in  confinement.  His  laft  prifon  was  Wifbich 
caftle,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1 585 .  From  the  teftimony  of 
various  hiftorians,  we  tranfmit  him  to  pofterity  as  a  learned,  pious, 
charitable,  and  benevolent  ecclefiaftic,  and,  confi dering  the  fpirit  of 
the  religion  to  which  he  was  a  bigot,  as  one  of  the  mildeft  of  its 
defenders. 


WORKS. 

8.  A  conference ,  dialoguewife ,  held  between  the  lady  Jane  Dudley  and  Mr.  John 
Fleckenham.  Lond.  1554,  8vo.  1625,  4to. 

1.  Speech  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  1 553. 

3.  Two  homilies  on  the  firft ,  fecond ,  and  third ,  articles  of  the  creed.  Lond.  4to. 

4.  Oratio  funebris  in  exequiis  duciffe  Famine,  Caroli  quinti  fili<e ,  et  Belgi^e  guber- 
natricis. 

5.  Sermon  at  the  exequy  of  Joan  queen  of  Spain.  Lond.  1 5,5  5. 

6.  Sermon  at  the  funeral  of  queen  Mary . 


7.  Declaration 
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7.  Declaration  of  fuch  fcruples  andftaies  of  confidence^  touching  the  oath  of  fiupre- 
tnacy ,  as  Mr.  Fleckenham  delivered  by  writing  to  Dr.  Horn ,  bifjop  of  Winch efier. 
Lond.  1566,  4to. 

8 .  Objections  or  offer tions  made  againjl  John  Goughe  s  fermon  preached  in  the  Tower , 
\$thjan.  1570. 

9.  Caveat  emptor. 


THOMAS  BENTHAM, 


Q^ELIZ. 


Bifhop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry, 

WAS  born  at  Shirburn  in  Yorkfhire,  in  the  year  1513,  and  educated 
in  Magdalen  college,  Oxford.  He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts  in  1543,  in  1546  was  admitted  perpetual  fellow,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  matter  of  arts  the  year  following,  which  was  that  of  Edward 
the  Sixth’s  accettion  to  the  crown.  He  now  threw  off  the  mafk  of 
popery,  which,  during  the  equivocal  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  he  had  worn 
with  reluctance.  When  Mary  came  to  the  crown,  being  deprived  of  his 
fellowfhip  by  her  vitttors,  he  prudently  retired  to  Battl  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  where,  for  fome  time,  he  expounded  the  fcriptures  to  the 
Englifh  exiles  in  that  city :  but,  being  follicited  by  fome  Protettants 
in  London,  he  returned  to  England  before  the  death  of  the  queen, 
and  was  appointed  fuperintendant  of  a  private  congregation  in  .  the 
city.  Immediately  on  the  accettion  of  Elizabeth,  Bentham  was  pre¬ 
ferred  in  the  church,  and,  in  the  fecond  year  of  her  reign,  was  con- 
fecrated  biihop  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry.  He  died  at  Ecclefhal  in 
Staffordfhire,  in  1578,  aged  fixty-five.(^)  Bifhop  Bentham  had  the 

character 


Biogr.  Brit. 

Ath.  Oxon. 
voUi.col.192. 

Bale,  p.  113, 


Bp.  Tanner, 
Bibl. 


Heylin’s  Hi  ft. 
of  the  Reform. 
Q^M.  p.  80. 


{a)  Sixty-five.  He  was  buried  in  the  the  following  infcription. 
chancel  of  the  church  at  Ecclefhal,  where  a  Hac  jacet  in  tumba  Benthamus  epifcopus  tile 
monument  was  erected  with  the  effigy  of  Do^us,  clivimis,  largu.%  pafcens,  plus,  almus. 
himfelf,  his  wife  and  four  children,  with  0l>-  T9  Feb.  1578. 
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chara&er  of  a  pious  and  zealous  reformer,  and  was  particularly 
celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

WORKS. 

1.  Expofition  of  the  aEls  of  the  apoflles.  Manufcript. 

2.  A  fermon  on  Chrift's  temptation.  Lond.  .  .  8vo. 

3.  Ept (lie  to  M.  Parker.  Manufcript. 

4.  The  P farms,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  tranflated  into  Englilh,  in  queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth’s  Bible.  „ 


QJBLIZ. 


HENRY  BALNAVES, 


A  Scotifh  Proteftant  Divine, 


Mackenzie, 
Lives,  vol.  iii 

P-  x+5- 


ORN  in  the  fhire  of  Fife,  in  the  reign  of  James  V.  and  educated 
at  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew’s.  He  went  afterwards  to  France 
in  order  to  finifh  his  Rudies,  and,  returning  to  Scotland,  was  admitted 
into  the  family  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  who  at  that  time  governed  the 
kingdom  :  but  in  the  year  1 542  the  earl  difmiffed  him  for  having 
embraced  the  Proteflant  religion.  In  1 564  he  joined,  fays  Mackenzie, 
the  murderers  of  cardinal  Beaton,  for  which  he  was  declared  a  traitor, 
and  excommunicated.  Whilfl  that  party  were  belieged  in  the  caftle 
of  St.  Andrew’s,  they  fent  Balnaves  to  England,  who  returned  with 
a  conliderable  fupply  of  provifions  and  money  :  but,  being  at  lafh 
th^RefoIra!  obliged  to  furrender  to  the  French,  he  was  fent  with  the  reft  of  the 
garrifon  to  France.  He  returned  to  Scotland  about  the  year  1559 
and,  having  joined  the  congregation,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commiffioners  to  treat  with  the  duke  of  Norfolk  on  the  part  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  In  1563  he  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  feffion,  and 
appointed  by  the  general  affembly,  with  other  learned  men,  to  revife 
the  Book  of  Difcipline.  Knox,  his  cotemporary  and  fellow-labourer, 

gives 


Burnet’s  Hift. 
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gives  him  the  character  of  a  very  learned  and  pious  divine,  [a)  He 
died  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1579. 

WORK  S. 

1.  A  treatife  concerning  jujlification.  Edinb.  1550,  8vo. 

2.  A  catechifm,  or  confejjion  of  faith.  Edinb.  1584,  8vo. 

( a )  Divine.  “  Mr.  Henry  Balnaves  “  fo  ever  affifted  him,  that  they  departed 
“  (fays  Knox)  who  was  in  the  caflle  of  <e  confounded,  and  he  by  the  power  of 
“  Rouen,  was  moll  fharply  affaulted  of  ail ;  “God’s  fpirit  remained  conftant  in  the 
“  for  becaufe  he  was  judged  learned,  as  he  “  truth,  and  profeffion  of  the  fame,  with- 
c<  was  and  is  indeed,  therefore  learned  men  “  out  any  wavering  or  declining  to  ido- 
“  were  appointed  to  travel  with  him,  with  “  latry.”  Knox,  Hijl.  lib.  i.  p.  91.  fol. 
“  whom  he  had  many  confli<5fs  j  but  God  edit. 


THOMAS  COOPER, 

A  pious  and  learned  Prelate  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 

BORN  at  Oxford  about  the  year  1517*  His  father  was  the  fon  of 
Thomas  Cooper,  or  Couper,  of  Cheiler,  by  Ifabel  l'ole  heirefs 
of  Richard  Goodman,  efq.  who  was  mayor  of  that  city  in  1497.  He 
was  educated  in  the  fchool  adjoining  to  Magdalen  college,  of  which  he 
was  a  choriiler ;  where  alfo,  in  1539,  he  was  elected  probationer,  and 
fellow  in  the  following  year.  In  1539  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts,  and  that  of  mailer  in  1543,  about  which  time  he  alfo  became 
mailer  of  the  fchool  above  mentioned.  About  the  year  1546,  quit¬ 
ting  his  fellowship,  he  applied  himielf  to  the  iludy  of  phyfic ;  in  1556 
took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  that  faculty,  and  pradtifed  as  a  phyiician 
at  Oxford.  Being  inclined  to  the  Proteflant  religion,  probably  this 
was  only  a  prudent  fufpeniion  of  his  final  intentions,  during  the  popiih 
reign  of  queen  Mary;  for,  on  the  accellion  of  Elizabeth,  he  relumed 
the  iludy  of  divinity,  became  a  celebrated  preacher,  was  made  dean  of 

Chriil- 
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Chrift-church,  and  vice-chancellor  of  the  univerfity,  having  accu¬ 
mulated  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  in  divinity.  In  156 9  he 
was  made  dean  of  Glocefler,  and  the  year  following,  bifhop  of  Lin¬ 
coln;  whence,  in  1584,  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Wincheftet^ 
in  which  city  he  died  on  the  29th  of  April,  1594,  and  was  buried  in 
the  cathedral  there,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  choir. [a) 

The  feveral  writers,  who  have  mentioned  Dr.  Cooper,  unanimoully 
give  him  the  character  of  an  eloquent  preacher,  a  learned  divine,  and 
a  good  man.(^)  He  had  the  misfortune,  whilft  at  Oxford,  to  marry 
a  lady,  whofe  gallantries  became  notorious :  neverthelefs,  he  would  not 
be  divorced  from  her;  knowing  that  he  could  not  live  without  a 
wife,  he  did  not  chufe  “  to  charge  his  confcience  with  the  fcandal  of 
“  a  fecond  marriage.” 


WORK  S. 

1.  ‘The  epitome  of  chronicles  from  the  17  th  year  after  Chrift,  to  1 540,  and  thence 
afterwards  to  1560.  Lond.  1560,  4to.  A  fmall  part  of  this  work  was 
written  by  one  Lanquet,  who  died  very  young. 

2.  Thefaurus  lingua  Romance  et  Britannic  a.  Lond.  1565,  fol.  This  dic¬ 
tionary,  which  is  an  improvement  of  Elyot’s,  was  much  admired  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  who  thenceforward  determined  to  promote  the  author. 

3-  A  brief 

Summe  do£lus  erat,  fummeque  benlgmis  egenis, 
Et  lummo  ftudio  divina  oracula  pandit. 

Terra  tegit  corpus,  fed  fpiritus  eft  fuper  aftra  *. 
Cceleftes  animae  ccelefti  pace  fruentur. 

See  Wood ,  HiJ}.  et  Ant.  Ox.  p.  196. 

[b)  Man.  Neverthelefs,  he  was  not 
entirely  without  enemies;  for,  not  long 
after  his  tranflation  to  Wincheder,  he  was 
accufed  of  covetoufnefs  ;  but  from  his  ac¬ 
counts  it  appeared,  that,  though  his  bifhop- 
rick  produced  2,700/.  his  clear  profits 
amounted  only  to  398/.  See  Strypc’s  An- 
nals ,  append .  to  vol.  iii.  p.  58. 


(a)  Choir.  Q11  his  monument,  round 
the  done,  is  the  following  inscription. 

Hie  jacet  Thomas  Cooper,  olim  Lincolnienfis, 
rtuper  Wintonienfis  epifeopus  munificentiffimus, 
doftiftimus,  vigil antifiiirms  prseful ;  qui  religioiiffime 
in  domino  obiit  Aprilis  29,  an.  Dom.  15.94.. 

The  following  verfes  are  on  the  middle  of 
the  done. 

Thefaunis,  Chronicon,  Cooperi  caetera  feripta 
Dum  remanent,  Celebris  Cooperi  fama  manebit, 
Oxonienfis  erat,  Gloceftrenf  sque  decanus, 
Continents  primae  vicecancellarius  urbis. 

Turn  Lincolnenfis  fit  praeful,  et  indc  movetur 
Wintoniarr;,  denos  ubi  fedit  epifeopus  annos, 


y 
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3.  A  brief  expofition  of  fuch  chapters  of  the  Old  T 'eft ament,  as  ufually  are  read  in 
the  church ,  at  common-prayer ,  on  Sundays  throughout  the  year.  Lond.  1573,  4to. 

4.  Sermons  at  Lincoln.  1573,  Lond.  8vo. 

5.  Twelve fermons.  Lond.  1580,  4to. 

6.  An  admonition  to  the  people  of  England.  Lond.  1589,  4to.  This  was  a 
judicious  reply  to  John  ap  Henry’s  fcurrilous  libels  againft  the  eftablilhed 
church.  He  concealed  his  real  name  under  that  of  Martin  Marprelate.(r) 

[c)  Marprelate.  ThisWeHhman,  in  1593, 
was  apprehended  at  Stepney,  arraigned  in 
the  King’s-bench,  condemned  for  felony, 
and  executed  :  on  which  occafion  the  fol¬ 
lowing  epitaph  was  written  by  fome  wit  of 
that  age. 

Hie  jacet,  utpimis, 

Nec  Caefar,  nec  Ninus, 

Nec  Petrus,  nec  Linus, 

Nec  Coeleftinus, 

Nec  magnus  Godwinus, 

Nec  plus,  nec  minus, 

Quam  clandeftinus 
Mifer  ille  Martinus, 

Videte  finguli, 

O  vos  Martiniftae, 

Et  vos  Browniftae, 


EDWIN  SANDYS, 

Archbifhop  of  York,  the  fon  of  William  Sandys,  efq.  of  Hawkfhead 

in  Lancafhire, 

TT7AS  born  in  the  year  1519.  He  was  educated  in  St.  John’s 
*  "  college,  Cambridge,  where,  in  1539  and  41,  he  took  his 
degrees  in  arts,  and  in  the  year  following  was  junior  prodtor  of  the 
univerfity.  About  the  year  1547  he  was  elected  mafter  of  Catharine 
hall.  In  1548  we  find  him  vicar  of  Haverfham,  and,  foon  after,, 
prebendary  of  Peterborough,  alfo  of  Carlifle, 

When 


Et  vos  Barrowiftae, 

Et  vos  Atheiftae, 

Et  Anabaptiftae, 

Et  vos  Hacketrftae, 

Et  Wiggintoniftae, 

Et  omnes  fe&iftae 
Quorum  dux  fuit  ifte, 

Lugete  fmguli, 

Et  vos  Anglorum 
Prefertim  virorum, 

Necnon  qui  morum 
Eftis  bonorum, 

Inimici  horum, 

Et  eft  decorum, 

Per  omnes  forum, 

In  fecula  feculorum, 

Gaudete  fingulL- 
Weever's  Fun.  Mon.  Difc.  p.  5  6. 
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When  king  Edward  VI.  died,  Dr.  Sandy s  being  vice-chancellor  of 
Cambridge,  and  a  zealous  Proteflant,  preached  a  fermon,  by  order  of 
the  duke  of  Northumberland,  in  favour  of  lady  Jane  Gray’s  title  to 
the  throne.  In  two  days  after  he  was  ordered,  by  the  fame  duke,  to 
proclaim  queen  Mary  ;  which  he  refufed,  and  was  therefore  deprived 
of  all  his  preferments,  and  fent  prifoner  to  the  Tower  of  London. 
Having  differed  near  a  year’s  imprifonment,  he  obtained  his  liberty, 
by  the  interceffion  of  Sir  Tho.  Holcroft,  knight  marllial,  and  wifely 
fed  to  Strafburg,  where  he  continued,  with  other  exiles,  till  the 
acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth.  On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  nine  difputants  before  the  parliament  ;  alfo  one 
of  the  commiffioners  for  preparing  a  form  of  prayer,  and  in  1559  was 
made  bifhop  of.  Worcefler.  Having  the  reputation  of  a  learned  ori- 
entalifl,  he  was  one  of  thofe  appointed  to  give  a  new  tranflation  of  the 
Bible,  and  in  1570  was  confecrated  bifhop  of  London.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  he  was  ordered  by  the  queen  to  affifl  the  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury  in  the  commiffion  again  ft  Papifts  and  Puritans,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  againft  both  with  great  feverity.  In  1576  he  was  tranilated 
to  the  archiepifcopal  fee  of  York,  where  his  perfecuting  fpirit  created 
him  many  enemies,  and  involved  him  in  numberlefs  difficulties.  But 
the  moft  extraordinary  difafter  of  his  whole  life  happened  in  the  year 
1582,  in  an  inn  at  Doncafter,  when  he  was  vifiting  his  diocefe.  The 
inn-keeper’s  wife  was,  by  her  hufband,  difcovered  in  bed  with  the 
archbifhop,  who,  imprudently,  for  fome  time,  bribed  the  parties  to 
ftifle  the  affair;  but,  being  at  lafl  difgufted  with  their  continual 
exorbitant  demands,  he  divulged  the  matter  to  the  lords  of  the  council: 
the  confpirators  were  called  before  the  Star-chamber,  and  punifhed  as 
they  deferved.(tf) 


After 


(a)  Dejerved.  From  the  confeffion  of 
Syffon  the  inn-keeper,  and  his  wife,  it 
appeared,  that  fhe  went  privately  to  the 
bifhop’s  bed  whilfl  he  was  afleep,  in  con- 


fequenceof  a  wicked  plot,  contrived  by  one 
Sir  Robert  Stapleton,  whom  the  archbifhop 
had  offended  ;  that  this  Stapleton,  being  in 
the  inn  at  the  fame  time,  was,  as  had  been 

preconcerted, 
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After  a  life  of  continued  perplexity  and  contention,  owing  partly  to 
the  temper  of  the  times,  and  partly  to  his  own  intolerant  difpofition, 
he  breathed  his  laft  on  the  ioth  of  July,  1588,  in  the  69th  year  of 
his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  collegiate  church  of  Southwell,  where 
a  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

WORK  S. 

c  j *  *  w  ••  / 

1.  Sermons ,  in  number  22.  Lond.  1616,  4to. 

2.  Letters  and  other  papers,  in  Strype’s  Annals ;  alfo  in  his  Life  of  Parker 
and  Whitgift ;  likewife  in  Burnet’s  Hift.  of  the  Reformation,  append,  p.  1 9. 

preconcerted,  called  by  the  hufband,  toge-  1000/.  The  red:  were  condemned  to  fland  irt 
ther  with  one  Alexander,  as  witnefies  to  the  the  pillory,  and  Alexander  to  lofe  his  ears. 
fa<5i  ;  that  the  faid  Stapleton  perfuaded  his  So  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  the  arch¬ 
grace  to  ftop  the  mouths  of  thefe  people  with  bifhop  was  deemed  perfectly  innocent.  See, 
diverfe  fums  of  money.  See.  Stapleton  Sir  cJohn  Harrington  •,  alfo  Le  Neve  in  his 
was  imprifoned  for  three  years,  and  fined  Life  of  this  Prelate. 


CHRISTOPHER  GOODMAN, 

A  flaming  Reformer,  and  Calvinifl, 

'•  *  **.  f  r  <  .  r  f  , 

WAS  born  at  Chefter  about  the  year  1520.  In  1536  he  was 
entered  a  ftudent  of  Brazen.-nofe  college  in  Oxford,  where  he 
took  both  degrees  in  arts.  In  1547  he  was  appointed  a  fenior  ftudent 
of  Chrift- church,  which  had  been  lately  founded  by  king  Henry  VIII. 
In  1551  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity,  and  was  at  that 
time  divinity- reader  in  the  univerfity.  When  the  firebrand  Mary 
afeended  the  throne  of  England,  Goodman,  with  many  other  Oxonians, 
quitted  the  kingdom,  and  retired  to  Francfort;  but,  quarrelling  with 
his  companions  about  the  degree  of  reformation,  he,  with  Knox  and 
a  few  others,  removed  to  Geneva,  where  he  is  Laid  even  to  have  out- 

D  d  calvined 
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calvined  Calvin  himfelf.  (#)  On  the  acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth  he, 
with  the  other  exiled  Proteftants,  returned  to  England,  and  was  for 
fome  time  violent  in  oppofition  to  the  re-eftablilhment  of  the  church 
of  England.  Finding  the  Scotch  mode  of  reformation  better  fuited 
to  his  notions  of  religion,  he  accepted  of  fome  preferment  in  that 
kingdom.  He  afterwards  attended  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  in  the  capacity 
of  chaplain,  to  Ireland,  and,  on  his  return  to  England,  fettled  in  or 
5  near  the  city  of  Chefter.  In  1561  he  was  fummoned  by  the  eccie- 
ftaftical  court  in  London,  to  give  an  account  of  his  ekxftrine.  He 
died  in  the  year  1602,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Werburg's  church  at 
Chefter.(^) 

WORKS. 

1.  How  fuperior  powers  ought  to  be  obeyed  by  their  fubjeffs,  &c.  Genev.  1558. 
The  defign  of  this  book  was  to  roufe  the  people  of  England  to  dethrone  a 
queen,  who,  from  principles  of  religion,  fuffered  her  diabolical  priefts  to  burn 
alive  fo  many  of  her  belt  fubjedts.  This  dodlrine  would  have  come  from 
Geneva  with  a  better  grace,  if  Calvin  himfelf  had  not  previoufly  roafted  poor 
Servetus  alive,  becaufe  he  difbelieved  the  Trinity.  He  was  burnt  at  Geneva 
in  1553,  fo  that  Goodman  might  poflibly  affift  at  the  ceremony.  Whether 
princes,  who  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  ufed  by  priefcs  as  inftruments  of  hellifh 
cruelty,  forfeit  the  allegiance  of  their  fubjedts  I  do  not  enquire  3  but  if  there 
exifts  an  order  of  priefts  who  dare  to  torture  men  to  death  for  their  opinions, 
which  are  involuntary,  all  mankind  ftiould  unite  their  endeavours  to  extirpate 
fuch  a  fociety  of  devils. 

2.  The  firfi  hlafi  of  the  trumpet  againfl  the  monfir ous  regiment  of  women.  1 558, 
8vo.  This  book  is  generally  afcribed  to  John  Knox.  This,  and  the  former 
book,  were  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  condemned  by  the 
epifcopal  clergy,  and  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford. 

3.  A  commentary  on  Amos. 

He  is  alfo  faid  to  have  aflifted  in  the  Geneva  tranflation  of  the  Bible. 

(a)  Himfelf.  ThisGoodman  (fays  Ant.  a  devil,  according  to  the  mode  of  faith  of 

Wood)  was  a  mod  violent  Nonconformift,  the  writers  by  whom  he  is  mentioned.  Par¬ 
ana  for  rigidnefs  in  opinion  he  even  went  Tons,  the  Jefu.it,  calls  him  a  mod  pernicious 
beyond  his  friend  Calvin.  fellow.  Leigh,  a  Prefbytcrian  writer,  fays 

(b)  Chef. er .  As  to  the  charadler  of  this  he  was,  according  to  his  name,  good  and 
Calviniftical  reformer,  he  was  a  faint,  or  holy. 
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Biffiop  of  Salifbury, 

1  * 

AS  born  in  the  year  1522,  at  Buden  in  the  paridi  of  Berinerber,  Biogr.  Brit, 
in  Devondiire,  of  an  ancient  family.  At  the  a^e  of  thirteen  Nelirvya 

Jo  Humfndo. 

he  was  fent  to  Oxford,  and  admitted  a  portionid  in  Merton  college.  Lond-  1 573» 
In  1539  he  was  elected  fcholar  of  Corpus-Chridi,  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  At  this  time,  we  are 
told,  he  always  rofe  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  dudied  till  ten  at 
night.  Having  thus  acquired  much  learning,  though  at  the  expence 
of  his  health,  he  became  a  celebrated  tutor,  and  during  feven  years 
read  lectures  in  rhetoric,  in  his  college,  with  great  applaufe.  In  1544  Ath.  Oxo«. 
he  took  the  degree  of  mader  of  arts,  and  that  of  bachelor  of  divinity  in 
1350.  On  the  acceffion  of  Edward  VI.  he  declared  himfelf  a  Pro- 
tedant,  and  was  prefented  to  the  redtory  of  Sunningwell  in  Berkfhire. 

During  this  whole  reign  he  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  in  confequence  of  which  queen  Mary  was  fcarcely  feated  on  the 
throne,  when  he  was  expelled  the  college  by  the  red;  of  the  fellows, 
by  their  own  authority  only.  Neverthelefs,  it  was  not  long  before 
he  was  chofen  orator  of  the  univerffiy,  and  employed  to  draw  up  an  p-^- 
addrefs  to  the  queen  on  her  acceffion.  Probably  this  was  in  confe¬ 
quence  of  his  recantation ;  for  he  actually  fubfcribed  the  Romiffi 
articles  of  faith  :  but  his  fmcerity  being  doubted,  he  had  reafon  to 
apprehend  a  defign  of  delivering  him  into  the  hands  of  the  famous^ 
or  rather  infamous,  biffiop  Bonner,  and  therefore  efcaped  privately  to 
London.  Thence  he  embarked  for  Germany,  and  joined  feveral  of 
his  old  friends  at  Francfort,  where,  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  Engliffi 
exiles,  he  confeffied  and  bewailed  his  late  apodacy  with  great  con¬ 
trition.  After  a  fhort  day  at  Francfort,  he  was  invited  to  Straffiurg 
by  his  intimate  friend  Peter  Martyr,  with  whom  he  continued  till  the 

acceffion 
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acceflion  of  queen  Elizabeth  in  1558,  when,  with  the  other  exiles, 
he  returned  to  England.  He  was  immediately  nominated  one  of  the 
difputants  in  Wefiminfter-hall,  and,  in  January  1 560,  was  confecrated 
bifliop  of  Salifbury.  In  1565  the  univeriity  of  Oxford  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  dodlor  in  divinity,  in  his  abfence,  and  the  following 
year  he  attended  the  queen  in  her  vifit  to  that  feminary  of  learning. 
He  died  in  Sept.  1 571 ,  in  bis  50th  year,  at  Monkton  Farley  in  Wiltflfire, 
and  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  Saiilbury  cathedral.  Two  years  after 
his  death  Dr.  Humfrey  caufed  a  marble  flag  to  be  laid  upon  his  grave, 
with  an  infcription,  a  copy  of  which  is  prefixed  to  the  faid  doctor’s 
account  of  his  life. 

1  WORKS. 

1.  Apology  for  the  church  of  England,  in  Latin.  Lond.  1562,  8vo.  It  was 
immediately  tranflated  into  Englifh,  Greek,  and  other  languages. 

2.  A  defence  of  the  apology.  Lond.  1564,  1567. 

Befides  feveral  fermons  and  tradts,  which,  with  the  above  mentioned,  were 
printed  in  one  vol.  fob  Lond.  1609.  Many  of  his  letters  are  preferved  among 
the  Records  in  part  iii.  of  bifliop  Burnet’s  Hift.  of  the  Reformation. 


JOHN  NICOLLS 

I  f  ■  m  '  »  *  # 

WAS  born  at  Dunraven,  or,  according  to  fome  writers,  at  Cow- 
bridge  in  Wales.  He  was  Aril  lent  to  White-hall,  where 
Jefus  college  now  fiands,  in  Oxford.  He  continued  there  about  a 
year,  and  then  removed  to  Brazen- nofe  college.  Leaving  the  uni- 
verfity  without  a  degree,  he  retired  into  his  native  country,  where  he 
taught  Latin  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  became  curate  of  Withycomb 
in  Somerfetfhire.  Thence  he  removed  to  Whitflanton,  and  conti¬ 
nued  curate  of  that  place  till  the  year  1577  ;  at  which  time  he  fuddenly 
refolved  to  turn  Papifi.  With  this  intention  he  went  to  Antwerp* 

thence 
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thence  to  Rheims,  and  thence  to  Rome,  where  he  recanted  his 
herefy,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Englifh  college.  After  con¬ 
tinuing  there  about  two  years,  he  returned  to  England,  probably  about 
the  year  1580.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  apprehended  at  Iflington, 
and  lent  to  the  Tower,  where  he  heartily  abjured  the  pope  and  his 
religion. (a)  Neverthelefs,  in  the  year  1582,  he  went  abroad  a  fecond 
time,  with  a  deiign,  as  Rilhton  fays,  to  turn  Mahometan.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  he  was  apprehended  at  Roan  in  Normandy,  and  thrown 
into  prifon.  Here  his  hiftoryends.  We  are  told  that  he  once  more 
recanted,  after  which  we  have  no  further  account  of  him.  Probably 
the  good  policy  of  the  church  of  Rome  took  effectual  care  to  prevent 
any  farther  recantations. 

4  '  '*■  ■  ■  •  '  r  4  I  '  i  f  ; /  S  ^  "■  “>  1  y  «  r  ,  N  ,  ,  A 

WORK  S. 

1 .  Pilgrimage ,  wherein  is  difplayed  the  lives  of  the  proud  popes ,  ambitious  car- 
,  dinals ,  leacherous  bijhops,  fat-bellied  monks,  and  hypocritical  Jefuits.  Lond.  1581, 

8vo.  with  a  Latin  dedication  to  queen  Elizabeth. 

2.  Declaration  of  his  recantation ,  wherein  he  defir eth  to  be  reconciled ,  and  received 
as  a  member  of  the  true  church  of  Chrift  in  England,  Lond.  1581,  8vo. 

3.  Oration  and  fermon  pronounced  before  the  cardinals ,  an.  1578.  Lond. 
1581,  8vo. 

4.  An  anfwer  to  an  infamous  libel,  &c.  Lond.  1 58 1 3  8vo. 

(a)  Religion.  In  Strype’s  Life  of  Grin-  chibald  Bcvjery  among  the  bifhops,  by  au- 
dal,  p.  262,  it  appears  that,  in  the  year  thority. 

1581,  money  was  colle£ted  for  this  Ar- 
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De  SdiifiH. 
Angl.  iib.  ii i> 
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Bal.ix.  93. 

Ath.  Oxon. 
Vol.i.  col.  a  4.  i. 


Tan.  Bibl, 

p.  421. 


LAURENCE  HUMPHREY, 

Dean  of  Whichever, 

WAS  born  at  Newport-Pagnell  in  Buckinghamfhire,  in  the  year 
1526,  and  educated  in  claffical  learning  at  Cambridge,  (a) 
From  thence  he  removed  to  Magdalen-college  in  Oxford,  of  which  he 
was  admitted  demy  in  1 547,  perpetual  fellow  in  1 549,  and  took  the 
degree  of  matter  of  arts  in  1552.  About  the  fame  time  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Greek- reader  of  his  college,  and  entered  into  orders.  Soon 
after  the  acceflion  of  queen  Mary,  having  obtained  permiflion  from  his 
college  to  travel,  he  went  to  Switzerland,  and,  after  fpending  fome 
time  with  Frobinius  at  Bafil,  proceeded  to  Zurich,  where,  aflociating 
with  his  countrymen  who  had  fled  on  account  of  religion,  he  conti¬ 
nued  till  the  death  of  queen  Mary.(^)  After  that  felicitous  event,  he 
returned  joyfully  to  Oxford,  and,  being  reftored  to  his  fellowship,  in 
1560  was  appointed  regius  profeflor  of  divinity,  and  the  following  year 
elected  prefldent  of  hiscollege.  In  1562  he  was  created  dofror  of  divi¬ 
nity,  in  1570  made  dean  of  Glocefter,  and  in  1580  dean  of  Winchefter. 
He  died  in  the  year  1589,  aged  flxty-three,  and  was  buried  in  the 
inner  chapel  of  Magdalen  college,  where  his  elded  daughter  caufed  a 
monument  to  be  erefted  to  his  memory,  (c)  In  the  beginning  of  queeii 

Elizabeth’s 


( a )  Cambridge.  Wood,  in  his  Athena 
Oxon.  fays,  that  he  was  educated  in  Greek 
and  Latin  learning  at  Cambridge  ;  but,  in 
his  Hiji.  et  Antiq.  Oxon.  he  informs  us  that 
he  imbibed  the  rudiments  of  his  education 
at  the  grammar-fchool  of  Magdalen  col- 

O  o 

lege  in  Oxford.  Vide  Tanneri  Bibl.  p.  421. 

(b)  Mary.  In  the  inftrument  of  per- 
noiiEon  to  travel,  granted  by  the  prefldent. 


vice-prefident,  he.  dated  June,  1555,  it 
is  exprefly  flipulated,  that  he  fhould  not 
aflociate  with  heretics,  nor  continue  abroad 
longer  than  one  year.  Hence  it  appears, 
that  before  his  departure  he  was  deemed  a 
good  Papift.  Finding  he  did  not  return, 
they  deprived  him  of  his  fellowfhip. 

(c)  Memory.  This  daughter  was  the 
wife  of  Cafper  Dormer,  efq.  of  Steeple- 

Barton 
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Elizabeth’s  reign,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Andrew  Inkforby  of  Ipf- 
wich,  by  whom  he  had  twelve  children.  Dean  Humphrey  was  a  very 
learned  divine  ,*  but,  with  regard  to  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  he  was 
a  mere  Calvinift,  which  prevented  his  being  a  bifhop.  (J) 


WO  RK  S. 


1 .  Epijlola  de  Gratis  Uteris  et  Homeri  letiione^  &c.  ad  prafidem  et  focios  col.  Tan.  Bibl, 
Magdal.  Oxon.  Printed  in  Hadr.  Junius’s  Cornucopia.  Bafil.  1558,  fol.  P,+ax* 

2.  Various  epifiles.  See  Strype’s  Life  of  Parker,  p.  185,  217,  220.  Among 
Twine’s  MS.  in  C.  C.  C.  Ox.  iv.  are  two  of  his  letters,  in  Latin,  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  folliciting  a  difpenfation  relative  to  ceremonies  and  veftments. 

3.  De  religionis  confervatione  et  reformatione,  &c.  Bafil.  1559,  8vo. 

4.  De  ratione  interpret andi  autores.  Bafil.  1559,  8vo. 

5.  Optimates ,  five  de  nobilit ate  ej usque  antiqua  origine ,  &c.  to  queen  Elizabeth. 

Bafil.  1560,  8vo. 

6.  Oratio  Woodjiochia  habit  a  ad  illuft.  reginam  Elizab.  Lond.  1572,  4to. 

7.  Juelli 


Barton  in  Oxfordfhire.  When  the  inner 
chapel  was  new  paved,  the  monument  was 
removed  to  the  fouth  wall  of  the  outer 
chapel. 

( d )  Bifhop.  Fortajfe  eo  quod  de  adiapkoris 
non  juxta  cum  ecclefia  Anglicana fcnferit ,  fays 
Camden.  Eliz.  an.  1589. 

As  to  his  learning,  archbifhcp  Mathews 
tells  us,  that — “  he  had  read  more  fathers 
“  than  Campion  the  Jefuit  ever  law  j  ae- 
“  voured  more  than  be  ever  tailed  ;  and 
<c  that  he  had  taught  more  at  Oxford,  than. 
“  he  had  either  learned  or  heard  there.” 
Com.  Apolog.  eel.  Ox.  1638,  p.  75. 

There  is  a  material  circumflance  men¬ 
tioned  by  bifhop  Tanner  (quoted  from 
Strype’s  Life  of  Parker,  p.  185)  which  I 
have  omitted  in  the  text,  becaufe  I  think 
it  could  hardly  have  efcaped  every  other 
writer,  if  it  had  been  true  :  it  is,  that  in 
the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  Humphrey 


was  deprived  of  all  his  ecclefiaftical  pre¬ 
ferments,  and  imprifoned ;  alfo,  that  in 
1565,  when  he  was  prefented  to  a  living 
in  the  diocefe  of  Salifbury,  bilhop  Jewel 
admitted  him  unwillingly.  Viele  Tanneri 
Bibl.  ubi  fup. 

In  the  French  Nouveau  Diflionnaire 
Hiforique ,  publifhed  in  1772,  the  author, 
after  informing  his  reader  that  Laurence 
Humphrey  was  born  in  the  duchy  (inflead 
of  the  county)  of  Buckingham,  in  the  year 
1519  (inftead  of  1526 )  and  that  he  died  in 
1590  (inftead  of  1589)  proceeds  thus — // 
feroit  parvenu  aux  premieres  dignities  par 
fes  mceurs  et  par  fon  J 'avoir ,  fi  Jon  attache- 
ment  au  Calvinifme  ne  Ten  avoit  fait  eloigner. 
On  a  de  fe  favant  plufeurs  ouvrages  de  con - 
trove? fe  et  de  litter  at  ure :  on  trouve  dans  les 
premiers  bien  des  calomnics  centre  I'Eglife 
Romaine  :  dans  les  autre s  il  y  a  peu  de.  gout 
et  peu  de  philojophie . 
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7.  Juelii  epifcopi  Sarib.  vita,  idc.  Lond.  157 3,  axo. 

8.  Oratio  in  aidaJVoodjloch.  habit  a ad  rcg.  Elizab.  Lond.  1575. 

9.  Be  fermento  Pharifaorum  et  Jefuitarum  vitando ,  condo,  Lond.  1582. 
Rupel.  1 585,  8 vo. 

10.  Jefuitifmi pars  prima,  Lond.  1582,  8 vo. — pars  ida.  Lond.  1584,  8 vo. 

11.  Epijiola  apologetica  ad  acad.  Oxon.  cancellarium.  Rupel.  1585,  8vo. 

12.  Seven fermons  againft  treaj 'on.  Lond.  1588,  8vo.  Oxon.  1588,  8vo. 
Thefe  are  our  author’s  principal  works.  The  reader  will  find  many  of  his 

lefs  important  performances  fpecified  in  birhop  Tanner,  as  above  quoted. 


Q.  ELIZ. 


NICHOLAS  SANDERS, 

A  Romifh  Prieft, 


Pits,  p.  773* 


AS  born,  about  the  year  1527,  at  Charlewood  in  the  county 
of  Surrey,  educated  at  Winchefter  fchool,  and  from  thence 
fent  to  New  college  in  Oxford,  of  which,  in  1548,  he  was  admitted 
perpetual  fellow.  In  1 55 1  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws, 
and  in  1 557  read  public  lectures  on  canon  law.(^)  Soon  after  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  leave  the  king¬ 
dom.  He  went  to  Rome,  where  he  took  priefls’  orders,  and  was 
created  dodtor '  of  divinity.  Fom  thence  he  attended  cardinal  Hofius 
to  the  council  of  Trent,  where  his  rhetorical  and  oratorial  faculties 
rendered  him  eminently  confpicuous.  He  afterwards  accompanied 
the  fame  cardinal  on  his  travels  through  Poland,  Pruflia,  Lithuania, 
and  other  countries  ;  and  after  his  return  was  appointed  regius  profefTor 
of  divinity  at  Lovain,  where  he  wrote  his  famous  book  de  vifibili monar- 
chia  etdefece .  Pope  Pius  V.  was  fo  pleafed  with  this  defence  of  his 

fupremacy. 


(a)  Lain.  Ant.  Wood  calls  him,  Shag-  who  was  his  nephew,  and  other  writers 
ling-leShirer ,  or,  as  he  himfelf  faith,  tan -  now  before  me,  fay  he  was  aftually  pro- 
qua'n  regius  profeJJ'or  juris  canonici.  Pits,  feflbr  of  canon  law. 
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fupremacy,  that  he  called  him  to  Rome,  and  would  probably  have 
rewarded  him  for  his  fervices,  had  not  death  prevented  his  intentions. 
Neverthelefs  he  was  kindly  received  by  cardinal  Commendoni,  and  by 
Sega,  bifhop  of  Placentia ;  the  firft  of  whom  he  attended  on  his  nun- 
ciate  to  Aufbourg,  and  the  latter  afterwards  to  Spain,  to  which  court 
he  was  himfelf  fent  nuncio  fome  time  after  by  pope  Gregory  XIII. 
and  from  thence  in  the  fame  capacity  to  Ireland,  where  he  is  faid  to  Ath.  Oxo». 
have  perifhed  of  cold  and  hunger  in  the  year  1581.  (^) 


E  e 


W  O  II  K  S. 


( b )  1581.  Pits,  his  nephew,  fays  that 
he  died  in  1580,  but  fays  nothing  as  to  the 
caufe  or  manner  of  his  death.  Rifliton, 
who  firft  publilhed  his  hiftory,  fixes  his 
death  in  1581  ;  Mireus  in  1582,  and  Cam¬ 
den  in  1583.  He  is  faid  to  have  landed  in 
Ireland,  at  Smerivick  in  the  county  of 
Kerry,  with  three  fliips  full  of  Spaniards, 
in  July,  1579,  with  an  intention  to  affift 
the  Irifh  rebels  ;  and  that,  being  defeated 
by  the  Englifh,  and  their  leader  Fitz  Gerald 
earl  of  Defmond  killed,  the  reft  retired  into 
the  woods,  where  many  of  them  perifhed  by 
cold  and  hunger.  Camden  relates  the  ftory 
thus.  Speaking  of  the  earl  of  Defmond’s 
death,  and  the  Romifh  prieft  who  perfuaded 
him  to  rebel,  he  fays — “  the  principal  of 
“  whom  was  Nic.  Saunders,  an  Englifh- 
“  man,  who  was  miferably  famifhed  to 
“  death;  when,  forfaken  of  all,  and  troubled 
“  in  mind  for  the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  rebel- 
“  lion,  he  wandered  up  and  down  among 
“  woods,  forefts,  and  mountains,  and  found 
“  no  comfort  or  relief.  In  his  pouch  were 
“  found  feveral  fpeeches  and  letters  made 
“  and  written  to  confirm  the  rebels,  fluffed 
“  with  large  promifes  from  the  bifhop  of 
“  Rome  and  the  Spaniard.  Thus  the 
“  divine  juftice  (if  a  man  may  judge) 
“  flopped  that  mouth  with  hunger,  which 


“  had  been  always  open  to  encourage  re- 
“  bellions,  and  to  belch  forth  malicious 
“lyes  and  Handers ;  for  (to  omit  other 
“  things)  he  was  the  firft  man  that  broached 
“  that  abominable  lye  concerning  the  birth 
<c  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  mother,  which  no 
“  man  in  thofe  days  ever  knew,  England 
“  in  full  forty  years  never  heard  of,  the 
<£  computation  of  time  doth  egregioufiy 
“  convince  of  falfehood  and  vanity;  and 
“  he,  forgetting  himfelf,  himfelf  doth 
“  plainly  confute.”  Annal.  Eliz.  fub  an, 

1583- 

O.  Sullevan,  in  his  Hij ?.  Cathol.  Hi¬ 
bernia  comp  end.  fays,  that  Sanders  died  of 
the  flux  before  the  end  of  Defmond’s  war, 
but  mentions  neither  time  nor  place.  Vide 
tom.  ii.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xvi. 

Of  this  million  into  Ireland,  fays  Pits, 
the  principal  men  of  our  church  would  often 
complain  in  thefe  words — Ad  quid  fhmmus 
pontifex  Sanderum  nojirum  mittit  in  Hi - 
bemiam  ?  Pluris  facimus  nos  nojirum  San- 
dcrum ,  quam  totam  Hiberniam.  And,  left 
the  reader  fhould  fuppofe  him  the  inventor, 
of  this  wife  faying,  he  allures  us  that  ond 
Sladius,  a  grave  prieft,  with  whom  he  lived 
familiarly  for  fome  time  at  Ingolftad, 
folemnly  affirmed,  that  he  had  heard  it 
often  repeated. 
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WORKS. 

1 .  The  fupper  of  our  Lord  fet  forth  according  to  the  truth  of  the  gofpel ,  &c, 

Tanneri  Bibl.  Lovain,  I  <  6 6,  thick  AtO. 
p.  ^53*  J 

2.  A  treatife  of  the  images  of  Chriji  and  of  his  faints.  Lov.  1567,  8vo. 

3.  The  rock  of  the  churchy  wherein  the  primacy  of  St.  Peter ,  and  of  his  fucceffors 
the  hifhops  of  Rome3  is  proved  out  of  God’s  word.  Lov.  1567.  St.  Omar, 
1624,  8 vo. 

*  4.  Brief  treatife  of  ufury.  Lov.  1568,  8vo. 

5.  De  typicd  et  honoraria  imaginum  adoratione.  Lov.  1569. 

6.  Sacrificii  mijfe  explicatio.  Lov.  1569,  8vo. 

7.  T raflatus  utilis,  quod  dominus  in  vi.  cap.  Johannis  de  facr ament 0  eucharift 
fitlocutus.  Antv.  1570,  i2mo. 

8.  De  vifibili  monarchiaecclefice.  Lov.  1571.  Antv.  1581.  Wirceb.  1592. 
Lond.  1572,  4to. 

9.  De  clave  David.  Wirceb.  1592,  fol.  Rom.  1588,  4to. 

10.  De  origine  et  progrejfu  fchifmatis  Anglicani.  Colon.  1585.  Rom.  1586. 
Ingolft.  1588,  i2mo.  Colon.  1590,  1610,  1628,  8vo.  It  was  tranflated 
into  Italian  and  French.  . 

11.  De  jufiificatione,  contra  colloquium  Allemburgenfe.  Aug.  Trever.  1585,  8vo« 
Colon.  1 594,  8 vo. 

12.  De  milit antis  ecclefiie  Roman#  potefiate.  Rom.  1603,  4to. 

13.  De  martyrio  quorund.  temp .  Hen.  viii.  et  Eliz.  ....  1590,  8vo. 


Qi  ELIZ. 


JOHN  WHITGIFT, 

Archbilhop  of  Canterbury, 


Biogr.  Brit. 

Sir  Geo.PauPs 
Life  of  Whit¬ 
gift. 


WAS  born  at  Great  Grimfby  in  Lincolnfhire,  in  the  year  1530.. 

The  firft  rudiments  of  his  education  he  received  from  his 
uncle,  the  abbot  of  Wellow,  near  the  place  of  his  birth,  who  lent 
him  to  St.  Anthony’s  fchool  in  London.  In  1548  he  was  entered  of 
Queen’s  college,  Cambridge,  but  foon  removed  to  Pembroke  hall, 
where  he  was  chofen  Bible-clerk.  In  1555  he  was  elected  fellow  of 
Peter-houfe,  and  commenced  mailer  of  arts  in  1557. 


Whitgift, 
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Whitgift,  whilft  a  boy,  had  renounced  the  Romiffi  religion  ;  it  muft 
feem  therefore  extraordinary,  that  he  fhould.  efcape  the  perfecutions  of 
queen  Mary’s  reign  ;  but  he  was  fcreened  by  his  friend  Dr.  Perne, 
tnafler  of  his  college,  on  condition  that  he  would  keep  his  opinions  to  Strype’s  Life 
himfelf.  In  1 560,  queen  Elizabeth  being  now  on  the  throne,  he  totfk  $Whitsift> 
orders,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Dr.  Cox,  biffiop  of  Ely,  who 
gave  him  the  redtory  of  Teverfham  in  Cambridgeffiire.  In  1 563  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  bachelor  of  divinity,  and  was  appointed  Margaret  profelfor.  In 
1565,  having  acquired  great  reputation  as  a  preacher,  he  was  fent  for 
by  the  lord  keeper  Bacon  to  preach  before  the  queen,  who  immediately 
made  him  her  chaplain.  In  1567  he  was  chofen  mailer  of  Pembroke 
hall,  and  regius  profelfor  of  divinity,  and  in  the  fame  year  promoted 
to  the  mafterfhip  of  Trinity  college.  In  1568  he  was  made  pre¬ 
bendary  of  Ely ;  in  1571  he  ferved  the  office  of  vice-chancellor,  and 
the  fame  year  was  elected  dean  of  Lincoln  5  in  1577  he  was  con- 
fecrated  biffiop  of  Worcefter,  and  in  1583  archbifhop  of  Canterbury. 

He  was  fcarce  feated  on  this  fummit  of  eccleliaitical  preferment, 
when  he  began  to  exert  all  his  authority  in  fupport  of  the  eltabliffied 
church. (a)  In  1585  he  drew  up  rules  for  regulating  the  prefs,  which 
were  published  by  the  authority  of  the  Star-chamber, (^)  and  in  the  fame 
year  was  admitted  of  the  privy  council.  In  1586  he  granted  a  licence 

to 


(a)  Church.  He  firft  obtained  an  eccle- 
fiaftical  commiflion;  in  other  words  a  court 
of  uiquifition ,  himfelf  being  inquilitor  ge¬ 
neral.  He  then  drew  up  twenty-four  ar¬ 
ticles  of  examination,  which  he  fent  to  the 
bilhops  of  his  province,  enjoining  them  to 
require  fuch  of  their  clergy  as  were  fufpedhed 
of  non-ccnformity,  to  anfwer  each  article 
upon  oath,  and  likewife  to  fubfcribe  to  the 
queen’s  fuprcmacy,  the  book  of  common 
prayer,  and  the  thirty-nine  articles. 

[b)  Chamber.  Thefe  rules  ordained, 
that  no  printing-prefles  fhould  be  allowed, 
except  in  London,  and  one  in  each  uni- 


verfity  ;  thofe  in  London  to  be  licenfed  by 
the  ecclefiaftical  commiflion  :  that  no  book 
fhould  be  printed,  unlefs  perufed  and  li¬ 
cenfed  by  the  archbifhop,  and  bifhop  of 
London  ;  that  no  book  fhould  be  printed 
againft  any  ftatute  or  law  of  the  realm.  In 
extenuation  of  this  inquifitorial  ftroke,  we 
are  told,  it  was  done  by  the  queen’s  com¬ 
mand,  who  had  been  informed  of  feveral 
treafonable  books  ;  but  we  are  told,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  fhe  received  this  inform¬ 
ation  from  the  archbifhop.  See  Strype's 
Life  of  IFbitgift ,  p.  222. 
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to  one  Renialme,  a  bookfeller,  to  import  feveral  popifh  books.  In 
1587  the  queen  offered  him  the  place  of  chancellor,  which  he  refufed. 
He  conffantly  attended  her  majefly  in  her  laft  illnefs,  and  was  the  chief 
mourner  at  her  funeral.  James  I.  received  him  mod:  gracioufly ;  but 
he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  favours  of  that  prince. (c)  In  February, 
1604,  a  paralytic  ffroke  put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  was  buried  in 
the  church  at  Croydon. 

Whitgift  was  a  fenfible,  though  not  a  learned  man.  His  religious 
principles  were  uniform  ;  but  his  zeal  for  uniformity  rendered  him 
arbitrary  and  intolerant. (d)  In  the  execution  of  his  office  he  was 
indefatigable,  and  in  his  manner  of  living  uncommonly  profufe ;  but 
his  love  of  ecclefiaffical  pomp  was  fo  extravagant,  that  he  feems  to 
have  equalled  even  the  fplendour  of  Wolfey.(^) 

WORKS. 


(c)  Prince.  It  is  well  known  that  king 
Janies  I.  foon  after  his  accefiion  ordered  a 
conference,  at  Hampton-Court,  between 
the  Puritan  clergy  and  the  bifhops ;  that 
his  divine  majefty  prefided  as  moderator, 
and  pleafed  and  aftonifhed  the  Englifh  pre¬ 
lates  with  his  profound  knowledge  of  di¬ 
vinity.  They  called  him  the  Solomon  of 
the  age,  and  paid  him  a  thoufand  other 
fulfome  compliments.  Whitgift,  among 
the  reft,  exclaimed,  “  Undoubtedly  your 
“  majefty  fpeaketh  by  the  fpecial  affiftance 
“  of  God’s  fpirit.”  Such  a  compliment 
to  fuch  a  king  renders  Whitgift’s  character 
contemptible.  Vide  Warner  $  Eccl.  JtHJi . 
vol.ii.  p.  480. 

(cl)  Intolerant.  Whitgift  was  often 
called  by  the  Puritans  the  Englifh  pope, 
and  perhaps  with  fome  reafon  :  it  muft, 
however,  be  acknowledged  that  thefe  Pu¬ 
ritans  were  frequently  very  provoking. 
In  a  pamphlet  publilhed  in  1586,  entitled, 
A  rcquefl  from  all  true  chriflians  to  the  honor¬ 
able  houfe  of  parliament ,  the  author  requefts. 


ec  that  all  cathedral  churches  may  be  put 
Ci  down,  where  the  fervice  of  God  is 
<c  grievoufly  abufed  by  piping  with  organs, 
“  finging,  ringing,  and  trowling  of  pfalms 
“  from  one  fide  of  the  choir  to  another, 
tc  with  the  fqueaking  of  chanting  chorifters, 
<c  difguifed  (as  all  the  reft)  in  white  fur- 
il  plices,  fome  in  corner-caps  and  filthy 
“  copes,  imitating  the  fafhion  and  inan- 
tc  ner  of  antichrift  the  pope,  that  man  of 
“  fin,  and  child  of  perdition,  with  his 
“  other  rabble  of  mifereants  and  fhavelings. 
“  Thefe  unprofitable  drones,  or  rather 
“  caterpillars  of  the  world,  confume  yearly, 
“  fome  2,500/.  fome  3,000/.  fome  more, 
“  fome  lefs,  whereof  no  profit  cometh  to 
“  the  church  of  God.  They  are  the 
“  dens  of  idle  loitering  lubbards,  the  har- 
“  bours  of  time-ferving  hypocrites,  whofe 
“  prebends  and  livings  belong  fome  to 
“  gentlemen,  fome  to  boys,  and  fome  to 
tc  ferving-men,”  &c.  Granger,  Suppl . 
p.  70. 

(r)  Wolfey .  On  folemn  feftivals  Whit¬ 
gift 
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WORKS. 

1.  An  anfwer  to  a  certain  libel ,  intitled ,  An  admonition  to  the  'parliament . 

Lond.  1573. 

2.  A  defence  of  the  anfwer ,  &c.  Lond.  1573.. 

gift  was  ferved  on  the  knee.  On  his  firft  wore  chains  of  gold..  His  whole  train  off 
journey  to  Canterbury  he  was  attended  by  gentlemen  and  clergy  confifted  of  500 
a  hundred  fervants  in  livery,  fortyofwhich  horfemen..  See  Paul,  as  above. 


WILLIAM  ALAN,  Q^ELIZi- 

Cardinal,, 

WAS  born  at  Roffal  in  Lancashire,  in  the  year  1532.  He  went  Biogr.  Briti 
to  Oxford  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  in  1550  was  elected  fellow  wood’s  Ath. 
of  Oriel  college.  In  1556,  being  then  only  twenty-four  years  old,  0x'va'e'2'2' 
he  was  chofen  principal  of  St.  Mary’s  hall,  and  one  of  the  prodtors 
of  the  univerlity.  In  1558  he  was  made  canon  of  York ;  but,  upon 
queen  Elizabeth’s  acceffion  to  the  throne,  he  left  England,  and  fettled 
at  Louvain,  in  an  Englifh  college,  of  which  he  became  the  chief 
fupport.  In  1565  he  viiited  his  native  country;  but,  on  account  of  Fitzherbert  m 
his  extreme  activity  in  the  propagation  of  the  Roman-catholic  religion,  Aianb^i?. 
he  was  obliged  to  fly  the  kingdom  in  1568.  He  went  firil  to  Mech¬ 
lin,  then  to  Doway,  where  he  was  made  dodtor  of  divinity.  Soon 
after,  he  was  appointed  canon  of  Cambray,  and  then  canon  of  Rheims. 

He  was  created  cardinal  on  the  28th  of  July,  1587,  by  the  title  of 
St.  Martin  in  Montibus,  and  obtained  from  the  king  of  Spain  a  rich 
abbey  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  afterwards  the  bifhoprick  of 
Mechlin.  It  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  by  the  advice  and  infiigation  of 

r  r  #  Watfon’s 

this  prieft,  that  Philip  II.  attempted  to  invade  England.  He  died  on  Qiiodiib.p.gs, 
the  20th  of  Oft.  1 594,  aged  fixty-three,  and  was  buried  in  the  Englilh 

college 
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Bal.  ix.  80. 

Ath.Oxon. 
Vol«  i,  col.  235. 
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college  at  Rome.  He  was  a  man  of  conhderable  learning,  and  an 
elegant  writer. 

W  O  R  K  S. 

1 .  A  defence  of  the  do  Brine  of  catholics ,  concerning  -purgatory  and  prayers  for  the 
dead.  Antw.  1565,  8vo. 

2.  Brief  reafons  concerning  the  catholic  faith. 

3.  A  defence  of  the  twelve  martyrs  in  one  year.  Tho.  Alfield  was  hanged  for 
bringing,  and  publilhing,  this  and  other  of  Alan's  works  into  England,  in  the 
year  1584. 

4.  Epiftola  de  Daventri*  ditione.  Cracov.  1588,  8vo. 

5.  A  declaration  of  the  fentence  of  Sextus  V.  &c.  A  work  intended  to  explain 
the  pope’s  bull  for  the  excommunication  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  to  exhort  the 
people  of  England  to  take  up  arms  in  favour  of  the  Spaniards.  Many 
thoufand  copies  of  this  book,  printed  at  Antwerp,  were  put  on  board  the 
Armada  ;  but  the  enterprife  failing,  they  were  afterwards  deftroved. 

6 .  A  defence  of  the  lawful  power  and  authority  of  the  priefthood  to  remit  Jins  i 
with  two  other  trafts.  Louv.  8vo,  1567. 

7.  Defacramentisy  &c.  lib.  iii.  addrelfed  to  Pope  Gregory  XIIT.  Ant.  1576. 

8.  Of  the  worfhip  due  to  faints  and  their  relics.  1583.  This  treatife  was 
anfwered  by  lord  Burleigh,  and  is  efteemed  the  mod  elegant  of  the  cardinal’s 
writings. 

9.  Apologia  pro  facerdotihus  Jefu  &  feminariorum  alumnis  contra  edict  a  regin*. 
Aug.  Trev.  1583,  8vo.  1594,  4to. 

10.  Piijfma  admonitio  &  confolatio  vere  chrifliana  ad  ajfliclos  catholicos  Angli *. 
Printed  with  the  former,  in  a  book  entitled  Concertatio  ecclefi*  catholic *. 

ROBERT  CROWLEY, 

A  Protedant  Divine, 

WAS  born  in  Glocefterfhire,(#)  and  entered  a  ftudent  of  Mag¬ 
dalen  college  in  Oxford  about  the  year  1534,  of  which,  after 
taking  a  bachelor’s  degree,  he  was  elected  probationer  fellow,  in  1542. 

In 

(a)  Glocejlcrjhire .  Bale  fays,  he  had  been  informed  that  Crowley  was  born  in  North- 
amptonfliire. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  fettled  in  London, 
took  a  houfe  in  Ely-rents,  Holborn,  and  there  exercifed  the  trade  of 
printer  and  bookfeller,  together  with  that  of  preacher  occafionally : 
but,  being  a  zealous  reformer,  on  the  acceflion  of  queen  Mary,  he 
accompanied  the  other  voluntary  exiles  to  Francfort  in  Germany, 
where  he  continued  till  the  revival  of  reformation  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  After  his  return  to  England,  in  1559,  he  was  made  arch¬ 
deacon  of  Hereford,  and  in  the  year  following  was  collated  to  a  Tan.  bm. 
prebend  in  that  cathedral,  both  which  he  religned  in  1557.  In  1558  P*  21°‘ 
he  was  made  prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s  in  London.  In  1566  he  was 
vicar  of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  and  in  1 576  he  was  collated  to  the 
living  of  St.  Laurence  Jewry.  He  died  in  the  year  1588,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Giles  before  mentioned.  “  He  was,” 
fays  bifhop  Tanner,  “  a  perfon  of  a  happy  genius,  an  eminent  preacher, 

“  and  a  flaming  zealot  for  reformation.”^) 

WORKS. 

i.  The  fupper  of  the  Lord,  &c.  Lond.  1533,  8vo. 

1.  Confutation  of  Nic.  Shaxton,  bifhop  of  Sarum.  Lond.  1546,  8vo.  1548* 

1 2mo. 

3.  Explicatio  petitoria  ad  parliamentum.  Lond.  1548,  in  Latin,  ismo. —  In 
Englifh,  8vo. 

4.  Confutation  of  Miles  Hoggard's  wicked,  ballad  made  in  defence  of  tranfub- 
Jlantiation.  Lond.  1548,  8vo. 

5.  The  voice  of  the  loft  trumpet ,  blown  by  the  feventh  angel.  Lond.  1549,  8vo. 

In  verfe. 

6.  Pleafure  and  pain,  heaven  and  hell Remember  thefe  four,  and  all  fhallbe  well. 

Lond.  1550,  1551,  8vo.  In  verfe. 

7.  Way  to  wealth.  Lond.  1550,  8V0* 

8.  Thirty- one  epigrams.  Lond.  1550,  iamo.  Printed  in  his  houfe  in  Ely- 

rents.  Reprinted,  1559,  1572,  8vo- 

*  9.  Am 

(b)  Reformation.  Ant.  Wood  fays,  that  ing,  and  hy  others  for  his  fldll  in  rhirae.3 
he  was  followed  and  refpedfed  by  the  neigh-  and  poetry., 
bourhood  for  his  pretended  gifts  in  preach- 
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Mackenzie, 
'Vol.  iii.  p.  194. 
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9.  An  apology  of  thofe  Englifh  preachers  and  writers  which  Cerberus ,  the  three¬ 
headed  dog  of  t belly  chargeth  with  falfe  do  dir  in  e  under  the  name  of  Predejlination. 
Lond.  1566,  4to. 

10.  Of  the  figns  and  tokens  of  the  latter  day.  Lond.  1567,  8vo. 

11.  A  fetting  open  of  the  fubtle  fophifiry  of  Tho.  PPatfon.  Lond.  1569,  4to. 

12.  Sermon  in  the  chapel  of  Guild-hall,  Sept.  1574.  Lond.  1575,  8vo. 

13.  Anfwer  to  Lho.  Pound  his  fix  reafons,  &c.  Lond.  1581,  4to. 

14.  Brief  difcourfe  concerning  thofe  four  ufual  notes  whereby  Chrift's  catholic 
church  is  known.  Lond.  1581,  4to. 

15.  Replication  to  that  lewd  anfwer  of  friar  Francis.  Lond.  1586,  4to. 

1 6.  Deliberate  anfwer  to  a  Papijl .  „  Lond.  1587,  4to. 

17.  Lhefchool  of  virtue.  Lond.  1588,  8vo . i2mo. 

18.  Dialogue  between  Lent  and  Liberty.  8vo. 

He  alfo  tranflated  the  Pfalter  of  David,  the  Litany,  and  David’s  Pfalms, 
in  metre.  Lond.  1549.  He  was  likewife  the  firft  publiiher  of  Lhevifions  of 
Pierce  Plowman .  Lond.  1550,  4to. 


THOMAS  SMETON, 

Principal  of  the  college  of  Glafgow  in  Scotland, 

WAS  born  at  Gafk  near  Perth,  in  the  year  1536.  He  was  educated 
at  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew’s,  and  afterwards,  according  to 
the  falhion  of  the  times,  went  over  to  Paris,  where  he  continued 
fome  time.  From  thence  he  travelled  to  Rome,  where  he  refided 
about  three  years,  and  during  that  time  entered  into  the  fociety  of 
jefus.  He  then  returned  to  Scotland  in  order  to  fettle  fome  private 
hufmefs  ;  and  when  that  was  finifhed,  he  went  again  to  Paris,  where 
he  continued  till  the  year  1571.  At  this  time  Mr.  Thomas 
Maitland,  a  younger  brother  of  Lithington’s,  coming  to  Paris, 
prevailed  on  Smeton  to  accompany  him  to  Italy,  where  Maitland 

died. 
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died.(^)  After  the  death  of  his  pupil,  he  went  to  Geneva  with  an 
intention  to  converfe  with  the  reformers,  who  confirmed  him  in  his 
intention  of  embracing  the  Proteftant  religion.  From  Geneva  he 
travelled  to  Paris,  where  he  narrowly  efcaped  the  horrid  maffacre 
perpetrated  in  that  city,  and  came  over  to  England  with  our  embaiTador 
Sir  Thomas  Walfingham.  Immediately  on  his  arrival,  he  renounced 
the  Romidi  faith,  and,  fettling  at  Colche/ler  in  Effex,  taught  a 
grammar-fchool.  He-  returned  to  Scotland  in  1578,  and,  having 
joined  the  reformers,  was  appointed  minifter  of  Paiiley,  andjmember 
of  the  general  alfembly  which  met  at  Edinburgh  in  the  fame  year* 
and  was  chofen  moderator  in  the  alfembly  of  1579.  He  was  foon . 
after  made  principal  of  the  college  of  Glafgow,  and  died  in  the  year 
1.^83. (^)  Archbiihop  Spotfwood  fays,  “he  was  a  man  learned  in  1 
<«  the  languages,  and  well  feen  in  the  ancient  fathers.” 

WORK  S;, 

x.  jid  'virulentum  Archibald i  Hamiltonii  apoftatcs  dialogum  de  confujtone  Cal- 
Vinian<£  fettle,  &c.  adjedla  eft  vsra  hiftoria  extreme  vit^e  ei  obitus  eximii  viri  Jean v 
Knoxii.  Edinb.  1 57  8V0,~  -  <•  , 

(a)  Died.  The  death  of  Maitland,  ac-  Knox  was  fo  offended,  that  he  faid,  he 
cording  to  bifhop  Spotfwood,  was  foretold  who  had  written  that  paper  Jhall  die  where 
by  the  prophet ,  John  Knox.  .  This  Mait-  none  foall  be  to  lament  him. 
land,  it  feeras,  foon  after  the  death  of 'the  (b)  1583.  Mackenzie  fays  he  died  in 
recent  Morray,  caufed  a  flip  of  paper  to  be  1583,  though  he  has  told  us,  in  the  pre¬ 
laid  on  the  defk  of  the  pulpit  where  Knox  ceding  page,  that,  in  1587,  he  was  ap- 
was  to  preach.  On  this  paper  were  written  pointed  one  of  the  overfeersof  the  prefbytery 
thefe  words:  Take  up  the  man  whom  you  of  Glafgow.  Bilhop  Tanner  places  his 
accounted  another  God ,  and  conftder  the  end  death  in  1578,  and  quotes  Dempfterfor  his 
whereto  his  ambition  hath  brought  him .  authority. 
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GREGORY  MARTIN, 


A  Romifli  Pridl,x 


Pits,  p.  781. 


Ath .  Oxon. 
void. col.  a  iz. 


WAS  born  at  Macksfield,  near  Winchelfey  in  Suflex,  and  admitted 
one  of  the  firft  fcholars  of  St.  John’s  college  in  Oxford,  in 
1 557,  by  the  founder.  Sir  Thomas  White.  He  took  the  degree  of 
mailer  of  arts  in  1564,  and  was  foon  after  received  into  the  family  of 
Thomas,  duke  of  Norfolk,  as  tutor  to  his  children,  in  which  fervice 
he  continued  feveral  years. {a)  Being  at  length  difmiffed,  and  mu¬ 
nificently  rewarded,  he  left  the  kingdom,  and,  having  publicly 
renounced  the  Proteftant  religion,  retired  to  Doway  in  Flanders, 
where,  in  1575,  he  was  admitted  licentiate  in  divinity.  From  thence 
Be  travelled  to  Rome,  and,  having  killed  the  pope’s  flipper,  went  to 
Rheims  in  France,  and  was  there  elected  profeflbr  of  divinity  in  the 
Englifli  college,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1582,  and  was  buried  in 
.St.  Stephen’s  church. (b)  Pits,  who  converfed  with  him  at  Rheims 


in 


(a)  Tears.  Pits  relates,  that  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  coming  to  Oxford,  after  he  had 
taken  Martin  into  his  family,  was  com¬ 
plimented  in  a  fpeech  by  an  orator  of  the 
univerfity,  who,  in  fpeaking  of  Martin, 
faid,  “  Hales ,  illujlriffme  dux ,  Hebraum 
nofir  urn ,  Gracum  no/irum,  orator  em  nojirum , 
<c  poetam  nojlrum ,  decus  et  gloriam  nojlram. 
“  Tu  nofier  es ,  nos  tui fumus.  When  Mar¬ 
tin  took  leave  of  his  pupil,  Philip  earl  of 
Surrey,  he  gave  his  tutor  an  elegant  Greek 
Teftament,  with  an  infeription  in  his  own 
hand-writing. 


(1)  Church.  His  epitaph. 

Quem  tulit  umbrofis  tenerum  Southfaxia  fylvis, 
Gallica  qua  fpedftat  regna  Britannus  ager  ; 

Oxoniumque  fuas  juveni  cui  tradidit  artes, 

(Nam  fuit  Oxonio  fpesque  decusque  fuo) 

Quique  Duacenas  ftudio  divina  petendi 
Quserit,  et  hinc  fedes  Roma  beata,  tuas  : 

Qtiemque  reverterttem,  etmorum  probitate,  pudore, 
Doftrina  ornatum,  religione  fide: 

Sufcipit  affli&se  Rhemis  pietatis  afylum, 

Anglorum  Rhemis  clara  patrocirtio  : 

Pod  coacervatos  noftesque  diesque  labores, 

Dum  fibi,  dum  patriae  confulit  ufque  fuse  : 

Hie  animum  Chrifto  Martinus,  et  ofta  fepulchro. 
Cum  pariter  Judse  ct  fefta  Simonis  erat, 

Reddit.  Ubi  denos  quater  eft  produ&a  per  annos 
Vita,  fuus  lapfis  et  redit  ordo  facris. 
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I  4r 

in  the  year  1 580,  fays,  he  was  an  excellent  linguift,  profoundly, 
read  in  the  fcriptures,.  and  exquifitely  verfed  in  polite  literature. 

W  O  R  K  S. 

1.  A  treatife  of  fchif me,  /hewing  that  all  catholics  aught  in  any  wife  to  ah/lain  Tan.  BibL 

altogether  from  heritical  conventicles,  &c.  Doway,  15783  1 5  87,  8vo.  1 ' 5 ' 4 ' 

2.  A  difcovery  of  the  manifold  corruptions  of  the  holy  fcripture  by  the  heretics  of 
our  days, .  efpecially  by  the  Englifj  fedlaries,  &c.  Remes,  1582,  8vo. 

3.  Treatife  of  chriftian  peregrination  and  relicks . .  .  1 583,  8vo.  To  this  are  added 
feveral  letters  to  his  friends. 

He  left  feveral  other  works  in  manufcript,  particularly  Dittionarium  quatuor 
linguarum,  Hebraic#,  Gr.  Lat.  et  Angl.  of  which  there  is  only  half  the  alphabet. 

He  was  alfo  principally  concerned  in  the  trandation  of  the  New  Teftament, 
printed  at  Rheims  in  1582.  Camden  fays  he  was  fufpedted  to  be  the  author 
of  a  piece  publifhed  in  1584,  exhorting  queen  Elizabeth’s  gentlewomen  ta 
ferve  her  as  Judith  did  Holofernes.  Martin  died  two  years  before* 


EDMUND  CAM  PI  AN 


2 


Q^ELIZo 


An  Englifh  Jefuit,,, 


AS  born  in  London,  of  indigent  parents,  in  the  year  1540,  Ath.  Oxon.' 
•  and  educated  at  Chrift’s  hofpital,  where  he  had  the  honour  to  ° 
fpeak  an  oration  before  queen  Mary  on  her  acceffion  to  the  crown. 

He  was  admitted  a  fcholar  of  St.Johns  college,  in  Oxford,  at  its 
foundation,  and  took  the  degree  of  matter  of  arts  in  1564.  About. 

*  y 

the  fame  time  he  was  ordained  by  a  bifhop  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  became  an  eloquent  Protettant  preacher.  In  1566,  when  queen 
Elizabeth  was  entertained  by  the  univerttty  of  Oxford,  he  fpoke  an  > 
eloquent  oration  before  her  majefty,  and  was  alfo  refpondent  in  the 
philofophy-adt  in  St.  Mary’s  church.  In  1568  he  was  junior  prodtor 
of  the  univerttty.  In  the  following  year  he  went  over  to  Ireland,;. 

F  f  2  where 
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-where  he  wrote  a  hiftory  of  that  kingdom,  and  turned  Papift :  but 
being  found  rather  too  affiduous  in  perfuading  others  to  follow  his 
example,  he  was  committed  to  prifon.  He  foon  found  means,  how¬ 
ever,  to  efcape.  He  landed  in  England  in  1571,  and  thence  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Doway  in  Flanders,  where  he  publicly  recanted  his  former 
pits,  p.776.  hereby,  and  was  created  bachelor  of  divinity.  He  went,  loon  after, 
to  Rome,  where,  in  1573,  he  was  admitted  of  the  fociety  of  Jefus, 
and  was  lent  by  the  general  of  that  order  to  Vienna,  where  he  wrote 
his  tragedy  called  Neotar  &  Ambrofia ,  which  was  adted  before  the 
emperor  with  great  applaufe. 

From  Vienna  he  went  to  Prague  in  Bohemia,  where  he  redded  in 
the  Jefuits’  college  about  lix  years,  and  then  returned  to  Rome.  From 
thence,  in  1  $80,  he  was  fent  by  pope  Gregory  XIII.  with  the 
celebrated  father  Parfons,  to  convert  the  people  of  England,  (^z)  They 
arrived,  in  an  evil  hour  for  Campian,  at  Dover,  and  were  next  day 
joyfully  received  by  their  friends  in  London.  He  had  not  been  long 
in  England  before  Walfingham,  fecretary  of  ftate,  being  informed  of 
3iis  uncommon  affiduity  in  the  caufe  of  Rome,  ufed  every  means  in  his 
power  to  have  him  apprehended,  but  for  a  long  time  without  fuc- 
cefs.(^)  He  was  however  .at  laid  taken,  imprifoned,  condemned, 

and 


( a)  England.  From  pits  we  learn,  that, 
feme  time  before,  feveral  Englifh  prieds, 
iiifpired  by  the  Holy  Ghod,  had  undertaken 
to  convert  their  countrymen^  that  eighty 
of  thefe  from  foreign  feminaries,  befides 
others  who  by  God’s  grace  had  been  con¬ 
verted  in  England,  were  a&ually  engaged 
in  the  pious  work,  with  great  fuccefs ;  that 
fome  of  them  had  fullered  imprifonment, 
chains,  tortures,  and  ignominious  death, 
with  becoming  conftuncy  and  refolution  : 
but,  feeing  at  lad  that  the  labour  was 
abundant,  and  the  labourers  few,  they  fol- 
licitod  the  aflidar.ee  of  the  Jefuits,  re¬ 


quelling  that,  though  not  early  in  the 
morning,  they  would  at  lead  in  the  third, 
fixth,  or  ninth  hour,  fend  labourers  into 
the  Lord’s  vineyard.  In  confequence  of 
this  follicitation,  Campian  and  Parfons  were 
fent  to  England. 

( b )  Succefs.  Fie  was  caught,  at  lad,  by 
one  Eliot,  a  noted  priejl-taker ,  who  found 
him  in  the  heufe  of  Edward  Yates,  efq. 
at  Lyford  in  Bcrklhire,  and  condudled 
him  in  triumph  to  London,  with  a  paper 
fadened  to  his  hat,  on  which  was  written 
Campian  the  yefuit.  He  was  imprifoned  in 
the  Tower,  where.  Wood  fays,  “  he  did 

“  undergo 
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and  executed  at  Tyburn.  Howfoever  criminal the  eye  of  the  law, 
or  of  the  Englijh  gofpel,  might  be  the  zeal  of  tills  Jefuit  for  the  fal- 
vation  of  the  poor  heretics  of  this  kingdom,  biographers  of  each 
perfuafton  unite  in  giving  him  a  great  and  amiable  chara<5ter.(c) 

WORKS, 
i .  Nedlar  et  Ambrojia ,  a  tragedy. 

i.  Rati  ones  decern  oblati  certaminis  in  can  fa  fidei  reddit#  academicis  Anglia.  .  .  . 
1581,  i2mo.  Aug.  Trev.  1583,  in  Concert.  Ec cl.  Cath.  In  Englifh,  Lond. 
1687,  4to.  and  at  feveral  other  places  abroad. 

3.  Nine  articles  directed  to  the  lords  of  the  privy  council,  an.  1581. 

4.  Various  conferences  concerning  religion ,  had  with  Protejlant  divines  in  the  tower 
of  London.  Lond.  1583,  4to. 

5.  The  hijlory  of  Ireland,  in  two  books :  written  1570,  and  publifhed  by  Sir 
James  Ware,  from  a  manufcript  in  the  Cot.  Lib.  Dubl.  1633,  fol. 

6.  Chronologia  univerfalis. 

7.  Narratio  de  divortio  Hen.v iii.  ab  uxore  Catharina.  Printed  at  the  end  of 
Nic.  Harpsfeld’s  Ch.  Hift,  Duaci,  1623. 

8.  Orationes ,  epifiol# ,  et  tradlatus  de  irnitatione  rhetorica.  Ingold:.  1602,  8vo. 

9.  Lit  era;  ad  Ric.  Chenaum ,  epifc.  Glocejlr.  in  Ant.  Le£t.  tom.  i.  p.  124. 

10.  Liter#  ad  Ed.  Mercurian,  gen.  or d.  Jefu.  Printed  in  Concert.  Ecclef.  Cath. 
in  Angl.  parti,  p.  3.  In  Englilh,  in  Fuller’s  Ch.  Hift.  xvi.  114. 


♦e  undergo  many  examinations,  abufes, 
“  wrackings,  tortures” — exquifitifimis  cru- 
ciatibus  tortus ,  fays  Pits.  I  hope,  for  the 
credit  of  our  reformers,  this  torturing  part 
of  the  ftory  is  not  true.  The  poor  wretch 
however  was  condemned,  on  the  ftatute 
25  Ed.  III.  for  high-treafon,  and  butchered 
at  Tyburn,  with  two  or  three  of  his  fra¬ 
ternity. 

(r)  Cbaratter.  <c  All  writers  (fays  the 
“  Oxford  antiquary)  whether  Proteflant 
“  or  Popifh,  fay,  that  he  was  a  man  of 
i(  moft  admirable  parts  ;  an  elegant  orator, 
6C  a  fubtle  philofopher  and  difputant,  and 


C£  an  exa<ft  preacher,  whether  in  Englifh 
c<  or  Latin  tongue,  of  a  fweet  difpofition, 
<c  and  a  well-polifhed  man.” 

Fuller,  in  his  Church  Hiftory,  fays, 
“  he  was  of  a  fweet  nature,  conftantly 
<c  carrying  about  him  the  charms  of  a 
c<  plaufible  behaviour,  of  a  fluent  tongue, 
“  and  good  parts.”  lib.  iv.  p.  114. 

Erat ,  fays  Pits,  optimis  natures  detibus 
praditus ,  et  omnibus  melioribus  difciplinis 
nobiliter  excidtus.  Integerrim <z  vita,  tem- 
perans,  modejius,  humilis,  mitis  et  man- 
fuetus ,  orator  difertijjimus ,  conaonator  ex~ 
quifitijfimus . 
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RICHARD  BRISTOW, 

Or  Bristoll,. 

A  Rornifh  Prieft,, 

WAS  born  at  Worcefter  about  the  year  1540,  and  fent  to  Exeter. 

college  in  Oxford  in  1 5 5 5 •  (^)  He  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts  in  1559*  and  that  of  mailer  in  1562,  in  which  year 
he  was  junior  of  the  adt,  and  a  member  of  Chrifl  church.  In  1567 
he  was  appointed  to  a  fellowfhip  in  Exeter  college,  by  Sir  William 
Petre  the  founder.  In  1569  he  forfook  his  college,  his  country,  and 
his  religion.  He  went  over  to  Flanders,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Alan,  afterwards  cardinal,  who  made  him  the  firfl  moderator 
in  the  Englifh  college,  which  he  then  founded  at  Doway.  Here: 
Briflow  was  ordained  prieft,  and  read  the  divinity  ledture :  but  Alan, 
his  patron,  being  made  a  canon  of  Rheims,  inftituted  another  Englifh 
college  in  that  city  about  the  year  1579,  of  which  college  he  appointed 
Briflow  fuperintendant,(A)  who,  in  the.  mean  time,  had  completed; 

his 

(a)  1555.  Ant.  .Wood  doubts  his  being  Thefe  are  his  words — Nee  multopojl  tempore , 
then  entered  of  Exeter  college ;  but  Pits  Alanus  ilium  Jludiorum  prafeflum  con- 
fays,  adolcfcens  ahimnus  Exonienfts  collegii. .  Jlituit — Duaco  tandem  Rbemos  difeedens , 

(£)  Superintendants  Our  Oxford  an-  eundem  fuo  loco  furrogatum  reliquit  in  aca - 
tiquary  relates  this  matter  thus — “  Upon  demia  Duacenfi  Sed  cum  Rhemis  ejfet  fub- 
“  Allen’s  {Alan^  he  fhould  have  written)  fijlendum ,  et  Alanus  ibi  opera  Brijlolii  carere 
inftituting  another  feminary  at  Rheims,  non  pojfet,  pojl  aliquot  menfes  illuc  eum  ad  fe 
“  Briflow  was  fent  for,  and  the  care  of  that  vocavit ,  eique  priftinam  feminarii  cur  am  . 
“  place  was  committed  to  hirnalfo  in  1579,  denuo  commifit .  The  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
“  while  another  was  his  fubftitute  at  Alan  was  obliged  to  remove  his  Englifli 
“  Doway.”  Wood,  though  he  does  not  college  from  Doway,  by  Requerens  go- 
quote  his  author,  evidently  tranfiates  his  vernor  of  the  Netherlands.  Vide  Fitx- 
account  of  Briftow,  almoft  entirely  from  herbert  in  Vita  Alani, 

Pits,  whom  he  feems  to  have  mifeonftrued, 
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his  degrees  in  divinity,  partly  at  Doway,  and  partly  at  Lovain.  He 
came  over  to  England,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  in  iq8i,  and 
died  the  year  following  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Pits,  who 
knew  him  at  Rheims,  gives  him  the  character  of  a  very  learned  and 
pious  divine,  and  adds  that  his  writings  are  more  remarkable  for 
Solidity  than  elegance  of  ftyle. 

WORKS. 

1 .  A  brief  treatife  of  diver fe  plain  and  furs  ways  to  find  out  tke  truth  in  this 
doubtful  and  dangerous  time  of  herefy,  &c.  Ant.  1574,  1599*  i2mo. 

2.  A  reply  to  W.  Fulke  in  defence  of  Dr.  Alan's  fcroul  of  articles ,  and  book  of 
purgatory.  Lov.  1580,  4to. 

3.  Demands ,  fifty -one  in  number ,  to  be  propofed  by  catholics  to  the  heretics . 

Ant.  1576. 

4.  Defence  of  the  bull  of  pope  Pius  v. 

5 .  Annotations  on  the  New  T eft  ament. 

6.  Veritates  aure<e  S.  R.  ecclefia  .  .  .  .  1616,  4to. 

7.  Carmina  diverfa, 


RICHARD  HOOKER,  Q.ELIZ, 

A  learned  Divine, 


WAS  born  at  Heavy-tree,  near  Exeter,  in  the  year  1553*  Some 
of  his  anceftors  were  mayors  of  that  city,  and  he  was  nephew 
to  John  Hooker  the  hiftorian,  whofe  life  may  be  found  in  the  preceding 
pages.  By  this  uncle  he  was  firft  fupported  at  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford,  with  the  addition  of  a  fmall  penfion  from  Dr.  Jewel,  bifhop 
of  Salilbury,  who  in  1561  got  him  admitted  one  of  the  clerks  of 
Corpus-Chrifti  college.  In  1573  he  was  eleded  fcholar.  In  1577 
he  took  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  and  was  admitted  fellow  the  fame 
year.  In  July,  1579,  he  was  appointed  deputy  profelfor  of  the 

Hebrew 


Biogr.  Bi  if. 

Life,  by  Ifaac 
Walton. 

Ath.  Oxon. 
vobi.cioi.312> 
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Hebrew  language.  In  Odtober,  in  the  fame  year,  he  was  for  fome 

trivial  mifdemeanor  expelled  the  college,  but  was  immediately 

reflored.  In  1581  he  took  orders,  and,  being  appointed  to  preach  at 

St.  Paul’s  crofs,  he  came  to  London,  where  he  was  unfortunately 

* 

drawn  into  a  marriage  with  Joan  Churchman,  the  termagant  daughter 
of  his  hoftefs.  Having  thus  loft  his  fellowfhip,  he  continued  in  the 
utmoft  diftrefs  till  the  year  1584,  when  he  was  prefented  by  John; 
Cheny,  efq.  to  the  redtory  of  Drayton-Beaucham  in  Buckinghamfhire.(^) 
Here  he  remained  about  a  year,  when,  by  the  influence  of  Dr.  Sandy s, 
archbifhop  of  York,  whofe  fon  had  been  his  pupil,  he  w7as  preferred 
to  the  mafterfhip  of  the  Temple.  In  this  fituation  he  met  with 
confiderable  moleftation  from  one  Travers*  ledturer  of  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  and  a  bigoted  Puritan,  who  in  the  afternoon  endeavoured  to 
confute  the  dodtrine  delivered  in  the  morning.  From  this  difagree- 
able  fituation  he  follicited  archbifhop  Whitgift  to  remove  him  to  fome 
country  retirement,  where  he  might  profecute  his  fludies  in  tran¬ 
quillity.  Accordingly  in  1591  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  Bofcorntr  in-a 
Wiltfhire,  together  with  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Salifbury,  of 
which  he  was  alfo  made  fub-dean.  In  1594  he  was  prefented  to  the 
redtory  of  Bifhops-bourne  in.  Kent,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1600*- 
He  was  buried  in  his  own  parifh-chnrch,  where  a  monument  was 
eredted  to  his  memory  by  William  Cooper,  efq.  He  was  a  .  meek*  , 
pious,  and  learned  divine. 


W  O  R  K  S. 


1.  EcckfiajUcal palitis.  The  firft  four  books  publifhed  in  1594;  the  fifth  in 
1597.  The  work  complete  in  eight  books,  in  1617,  1662,  fol. 

d..  A  difcourfe  of  jufiificaiion ,  &c.  with  two  other  fermons,  Oxf.  1612,. 
_4to.  Alfo  feveral  other  fermons  printed  with  the  Ecciefiaftical. Politic. 


{a)  Buckinghamjhire.  In  this  retirement 
he  was  vifited  by  Mr,  Edwin  Sandys,  and 
Mr.  George  Cranmer,  his  former  pupils. 
They  found  him,  with  a  Horace  in.  his 
hand,  tending  fome  fheep  in  the  common 
field,  his  fervant  having  been  ordered  home 
by  his  fweet  Xantippe,  They  attended 


him  to  his  houfe,  bub  were  foon  deprived 
of  his  company  by  an  order,  from  his  wife 
Joan,  for  him  to  come  and  rock  the  cradle. 
Mr.  Sandys’s  reprefentation  to  his  father, 
of  his  tutor’s-  fituation,  procured  him  the 
mafterfhip  of  the  Temple. 


LAURENCE 
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LAURENCE  ARTHUR  FAUNT,  Q^ELIZ. 

An  Englifh  Jefuit, 

WAS  born  in  the  year  1554,  at  Fofton  in  Leicefterfhire,  and  pits,  P.  789. 

entered  a  fludent  of  Merton  college  in  Oxford,  in  1568,  under  Ath.  0x0n. 
the  tuition  of  John  Potts,  whom  Wood  calls  a  noted  philofopher.  In  Vol'ucoU+7.- 
the  year  1570,  this  philofopher,  who  was  a  Papift,  conducted  his 
young  pupil,  whofe  parents  were  alfo  Papifts,  to  the  Jefuits  college  at 
Lovain  in  Flanders.  In  this  feminary  he  continued  till  he  had  taken 
a  bachelor  of  arts  degree,  and  then  went  to  Paris.  From  thence  he  Tan  BibI> 
travelled  to  Munich  in  Bavaria,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  mafler  p*  274‘ 
of  arts  5  in  1557  proceeded  to  Rome,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
Englifh  Jefuits  college,  of  which  he  was  foon  after  appointed  divinity- 
reader.  He  was  much  diftinguifhed  and  favoured  by  pope  Gre¬ 
gory  XIII.  who,  as  a  token  of  his  affedtion  and  confidence,  gave  him 
a  feal  which  empowered  him  to  grant  a  pafs  to  any  of  his  countrymen 
travelling  through  the  catholic  dominions.  In  1581  he  was  appointed 
prefident  of  the  Jefuits  college  at  Pofna  in  Poland,  in  which  country 
he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Ulna,  in  the  province 
of  Lithuania,  in  the  year  1591,  much  regretted  by  his  fraternity, 
amongffc  whom  he  had  the  character  of  a  prudent,  learned,  and 
pious  divine. 

WORKS. 

1.  Boltrina  catholic  a  de  fault or  um  invocations  et  veneratione3  &c.  Pofna?, 

1584,  8 vo. 

2.  Coen#  Lutheranorum  et  Calvinianorum  oppugnatio :  to  which  is  added 

S, 

Catholic#  eucharifti#  defenfio.  Pofna?,  1586,  4to. 

3.  Apologia  libri  fid  de  invoc .  et  venerat.  fault  or*  contra  falfas  Ban .  Tojfani 
criminationes.  Col.  Agrip.  1589,  8vo. 

4.  Trait  at  ns  de  controverjiis  in  ordincm  ecclcfiaflicum  et  fecularem  Polonia  ..... 

1592,  4to. 
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Fuller's  Ch. 
Hi  ft.  b.ix. 
p.  x66. 


Hilt.  Dia. 


Fuller's  Ch. 
Hift. 


ROBERT  BROWN, 

A  fchifmatic  Divine,  the  founder  of  the  Brownifts,  a  numerous  fed: 
of  Diffenters  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 


E  was  the  fon  of  Mr.  Anthony  Brown,  of  Tolthorp  in  Rutland- 
lliire,  whofe  father  obtained  the  lingular  privilege  of  wearing 
his  cap  in  the  king’s  prefence,  by  a  charter  of  Henry  VIII.  Robert 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  in  Corpus-Chrifli,  or,  according  to 
Collier,  in  Bennet  college,  and  was  afterwards  a  fchool mailer  in 
Southwark.  About  the  year  1580,  he  began  to  promulgate  his  prin¬ 
ciples  of  diffenfion  from  the  eftabliffied  church,  and  the  following  year 
preached  at  Norwich,  where  he  foon  accumulated  a  numerous  con¬ 
gregation.  He  was  violent  in  his  abufe  of  the  church  of  England, 
pretended  to  divine  infpiration,  and,  like  ail  other  faints,  'infilled  that 
he  alone  was  the  only  fafe  guide  to  heaven. (a)  This  new  fed  daily 
increaling,  Dr.  Freake,  biffiop  of  Norwich,  with  other  eccleiiaflical 
commiffioners,  called  our  apoftle  before  them.  He  was  infolent  to 
the  court,  and  they  committed  him  to  the  cuflody  of  the  fheriff’s 
officer :  but  he  was  releafed  at  the  interceffion  of  the  lord  treafurer 
Burleigh,  to  whom,  it  feems,  he  v/as  related.  Brown  now  left  the 
kingdom,  and,  with  permiffion  of  the  Hates,  fettled  at  Middleburg  in 
Zealand,  where  he  formed  a  church  after  his  own  plan,  and  preached 
without  molefcation;  but  here  perfecution,  the  fine  qua  non  of  fanaticifm, 

was 


( a )  Heaven.  The  dodrine  of  the  Brown- 
ifts  was  very  little  different  from  that  of 
the  ancient  Donatifls,  who  were  the  Pu¬ 
ritans  of  their  age.  They  were  the  Sepa¬ 
rates,  Nonconformifls,  or  Methodifls  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  continued  the 
name  of  Brownifts  till  Cromwell’s  ufurpa- 


tion,  when  they  united  with  the  Inde¬ 
pendents,  in  which  appellation  they  were 
totally  abforbed.  The  religion  of  thefe 
various  feds  feems  to  have  confifted  in 
frivolous  objedions  to  the  ceremonies  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  groundlefs 
pretenfions  to  greater  fandity. 


I 
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was  wanting.  In  1585  I  find  him  again  in  England ;  for  in  that  year 
he  was  cited  to  appear  belore  archbithop  Whitgift,  and,  feeming  to 
comply  with  the  eftablifhed  church,  was,  by  lord  Burleigh,  lent  home 
to  his  father  :  but,  relapfing  into  his  former  obffinacy,  his  aged  parent 
was  obliged  to  turn  him  out  of  his  houfe.  He  now  wandered  about 
for  fome  time,  and  in  the  progrefs  of  his  million  endured  great  hard- 
fhips.  At  lafl  he  fixed  at  Northampton,  where,  labouring  with  too 
much  indifcretion  to  increafe  his  fed:,  he  was  cited  by  the  bifhop  of 
Peterborough,  and,  refilling  to  appear,  was  finally  excommunicated 
for  contempt.  The  lolemnity  of  this  cenfure,  we  are  told,  im¬ 
mediately  efieded  his  reformation.  He  moved  for  absolution,  which 
he  obtained,  and,  from  that  time,  became  a  dutiful  member  of  the 
church  of  England.  This  happened  about  the  year  1 590  ;  and  in  a 
Short  time  after.  Brown  was  preferred  to  a  redory  in  Northampton¬ 
shire,  where  he  kept  a  curate  to  do  his  duty,  and  where  he  might 
probably  have  died  in  peace  :  but,  having  fome  difpute  with  the  con¬ 
stable  of  his  pariSh,  he  proceeded  to  blows,  and  was  afterwards  fo 
infolent  to  the  juftice,  that  he  committed  him  to  Northampton  jail, 
where  he  died  in  1630,  about  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  Thus 
ended  the  life  of  the  famous  Richard  Brown ;  the  greatefl  part  of 
which  was  a  feries  of  opposition  and  perfecution.  He  boafled  on  his 
death-bed,  that  he  had  been  confined  in  no  lefs  than  thirty-two 
different  prifons. 

WORKS. 

1.  A  treatife  of  reformation  without  tarrying  for  any ,  and  of  the  wickednefs  of 
thofe  preachers  which  will  not  reform  themf elves  and  their  charge ,  becaufe  they  will 
tarry  till  the  magijlrate  command  and  compel  them ,  by  me  Rob.  Brown.  With  two 
others,  printed  at  Middleburgh,  1582,  4to.  He  publifhed  fome  other  pieces, 
the  titles  of  which  are  unknown  to  me. 


ANDREW 


divines. 


aa8 


t^ELIZ. 


Ath.  Oxon. 
Tol.  i.  col.  160. 
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ANDREW  KINGSMYLL, 

A  Puritanical  Student  of  Divinity, 

WAS  the  fon  of  John  Kingfmyll,  of  Sidmanton  in  Hampshire.  - 
From  Corpus- Chrifti  college  in  Oxford,  he  was  ele&ed'fellow 
of  All-Souls  in  the  year  1558.  At  this  time  he  was  profefledly.  a 
ftudent  of  the  civil  law,  and,  in  1563,  was  admitted  to  read  the 
inflitutions :  but,  being  naturally  of  a  religious  difpofition,  thefe 
prophane  Rudies  gradually  gave  way  to  the  fublime  contemplation  of 
holy  writ ;  fo,  that  before  he  left  Oxford,  he  could  repeat  by  heart  a 
confiderable  part  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftament  in  the  original 
languages,  (#)  From  Oxford  he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  converfed 
with  the  faithful  during  the  fpace  of  three  years.  Thence  he  removed 
to  Laufanne,  where,  fays  Wood,  “  being  too  good  for  this  world,  he 
“  ended  this  mortal  life  in  the  year  1569,  in  the  prime  of  his  years.” 
The  religious  opinions  of  this  pious  young  man  feem  to  have  refembled 
thofe  of  our  modern  Methodifts,  for  he  would  often  glory  in  his 
ajfurance  of  eternal  life. 

W  O  R  K  s; 

1.  A  view  of  man's  eftate,  wherein  the  great  mercy  of  God  in  man's  free  j unifi¬ 
cation  is  Jhewed.  Lond.  1574,  1580,  &c.  8vo. 

2.  A  godly  advice  touching  marriage.  Lond.  1580,  8vo. 

3.  Excellent  and  comfortable  treatife  for  all  fuch  as  are,  any  manner  of  way ,  either 
troubled  in  mind,  or  affd died  in  body.  Lond.  1558,  8vo. 

4.  Godly  and  learned  exhortation  to  bear  patiently  all  afflidlions  for  the  gofpel  of 
Jcfus  Chrifi.  1577 .  Dubious. 

5.  Con- 

( a )  Languages.  Wood  is  firmly  of  opi-  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  preachers 
nion,  that  Kingfmyll  was  the  young  were  fcarce  at  Oxford,  ufed  frequently  to 
bachelor  of  All-Souls,  mentioned  by  Sir  mount  the  pulpit  in  St.  Mary’s,  to  the 
Henry  Savile,  who  in  the  beginning  of  admiration  of  his  audience. 
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5.  Conference  between  a  godly  learned  chrijlian  and  an  afflifted  confcience ,  con¬ 
cerning  a  conflict  had  with  Satan.  Lond.  1585,  8vo. 

6.  A  fermon. 

7.  Refolutions  concerning  the  facr ament.  Refolulions  of  fome  queft ions  relating  to 
biJhopSj  &c.  See  Burnet’s  Hift.  of  the  Reform,  at  the  end. 


WILLIAM  ALLEY, 


Bifhop  of  Exeter  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

HE  was  borm  at  Great  Wycomb  in  Buckinghamfhlre;  From  Eton  Biogr.  Brit* 
fchool,  in  the  year  1528,  he  removed  to  King's  college.  Cam-  Fuller, Bucks, 
bridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  -of  bachelor  of  arts..  He  alfo  dudied  Ath.  oxon. 
fome  time  at  Oxford ;  afterwards-  he  married,  was  -  prefented  to  a  vol-UCcLl62‘ 
living,  and  became  a  zealous  reformer..  Upon  queen  Mary’s  acceffion, 
he  left  his  cure,  and  retired  into  the*  north  of  England,  where  he 
maintained  his  wife  and  himfelf  by  teaching-  a  fchool,-  and  pradtiling 
phylic.  Queen  Elizabeth  afcending  the  throne,  he  went  to  London, 
where  he  acquired  great-reputation,-  by  reading  the  divinity  ledture  at 
St.  Paul’s,  and  in  July,  1560,  was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Exeter.  He  - 
was  created  dodtor  of  divinity  at  Oxford  in  Nov.  1561.  He  died  on  . 
the  15th  of  April,  1570,  and  was  buried  at  Exeter,  in  the  cathedral. 

W  Os  R  K  S. 

1.  The  poor  man' s  library,  2  vol.  fol.  Lond.  1571.-  Thefe  volumes  contain 
twelve  ledtures  on  the  firft  epiftle  of  St.  Peter,  read  at  St.  Paul’s. 

2.  A  Hebrew  grammar.  Whether  it  was  ever  publifhed,  is  uncertain. 

He  tranflated  the  Pentateuch,  in  the  verfion  of  the  Bible  which  was- 
undertaken  by  queen  Elizabeth’s  command. 


PETER; 


■23° 
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tUELIZ. 


PETE  R 


A  R  O 


A  learned  Divine, 


'Biogr.  Brit. 

Fafti  Oxon* 
vol.i.  col. 1 1 3 


Strype’s  Ann 
of  the  Reform 

■v.  iv,  p.  231. 


"Baj-le’s  Djft. 
art.  Baron. 


AS  born  at  Eframpes  in  France,  and  educated  in  the  univerfity 
of  Bourges,  where  he  was  admitted  a  licentiate  in  the  law. 
To  avoid  perfecution,  being  a  Proteftant,  he  came  over  to  England  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
a  kind  patron  and  benefadlor  in  the  lord  treafurer  Burleigh.  He  was 
invited  to  Cambridge  by  Dr.  Perne,  mailer  of  Peter- hoyfe,  and  in 
1574,  at  the  recommendation  of  lord  Burleigh,  then  chancellor  of 
that  univerfity,  was  chofen  lady  Margaret’s  profeiTor.  For  fome  years 
he,  was  Buffered  to  enjoy  his  chair  in  poverty  (A)  and  peace ;  but,  in 
15S1,  having  touched  upon  the  doflrine  of  Predeilination  in  one  of 
his  ledtures,  he  was  accufcd  of  heterodoxy  by  the  old  members  of  the 
univedity,(^)  and  on  that  account  was  involved  in  feveral  difputes. 
The  fiorm  however  fubfided  for  a  time ;  but  in  the  year  1595,  his 
opponents,  the  Predeftinarians,  determined  to  fupport  their  argument 
by  authority,  drew  up  nine  articles  of  faith,  which  were  confirmed 
by  Whitgift,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  the  bifhop  of  London,  and 
fome  other  divines,  and  tranfmitted  to  Cambridge. (f)  Dr.  Baro  dif- 
re^ardinp- thefe  new  articles,  and,  in  one  of  his  fermons,  controverting: 
•toe  abfolute  predeilination  they  were  meant  to  edablidi,  was  ordered 
by  the  vice-chancellor  to  deliver  a  copy  of  his  difcourfe,  and  ordered, 

thenceforward. 


(a)  Poverty.  His  ftipend  was  but  20/.  a  ( c )  Cambridge.  Thefe  were  known  by 

year.  He  had  a  wife  and  family.  the  title  of  the  Lambeth  articles ,  and  are 

( b )  Univerfity.  Abfolute  predeilination,  as  abfurdly,  not  to  fay  vnpioufy ,  prede~ 
in  the  rigid  Calviniftical  fenfe,  was  at  this  ftinarian  as  poffible. 

time  the  eflablilhed  doflrine  of  the  church 
of  England. 
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thenceforward,  to  abflain  from  all  controverfy  on  articles  of  faith. 
Thus  harraffed  and  perplexed  he  determined  to  quit  the  field,  and 
leave  thefe  wife  Predeftinarians  to  themfelves.  He  retired  to  London, 
and  fixed  his  abode  in  Crutched  Friars,  where  he  died  about  four  years 
after,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Olave,  Hart-fireet.  Baro  was  doubtlefs  a 
learned  divine ;  but  his  fyftem  of  religion  was  too  rational  for  the.- 
times. 

WORKS. 

'  -  V.  *  • 

1 .  In  Jonam  prophet  am  pnelediones  3  9. 

2.  Condones  tres  ad  derum  Cantabrigienfem  habit  a  in  templo  B.  Marine. 

3.  Thefes  public  in  fcoUs  perorate  et  difputata. 

4.  Precationes  quibus  ufus  eft  author  in  fuis  pr^ledionibus  inchoandis  et  finiendis. . 
Thefe  were  all  publifhed  at  London,  1579,  fol. 

5.  De  fide  ejufque  ortu  et  natura  plana  et  dilucida  explicatio.  Lond.  1580,  8vov 

6.  De  pr<eftantia  et  dignitate. divine  legis.  15  86,  8vo. 

7.  Brad  at  us  in  quo  docet  expetitioncm  oblati  a  mente  boni  et  fiduciam  ad  fidei 
jujtific antis  naturam  pertinere, 

8.  Summa  trium  fententiarum  de  pradejlinatione.  Hadr.  1613,  8vo, 

9.  Special  treatife  of  God’s  providence,  &c, 

10.  Four fermons.  1560,  8vo» 


JOHN  AYLMER, 

Bifhop  of  London,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,, 


«L.eliZ5- 


WAS  born  in  the  year  1521,  at  Aylmer  hall  in  the  parifii  of  Biogr.  Brit. 

Tilney,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  Whilffc  a  boy,  he  was 
diftinguifhed,  for  his  quick  parts,  by  the  marquis  of  Dorfet,  after-  f^^ortht 
wards  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  fent  him  to  Cambridge,  made  him  his  vol,ili-  P,a97*  • 
chaplain,  and  tutor  to  his  children.  One  of  thefe  children  was  the 
unfortunate  lady  Jane  Gray,  who  foon  became  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages.  His  firfl  preferment  was  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  Stow  in  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln,  which  gave  him  a 

feat- 


t 
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Strype’s  Life  feat  in  the  convocation,  held  in  the  firft  year  of  queen  Mary,  where 
ofBp. Aylmer.  ^  ref0iutely  oppofed  the  return  to  popery,  to*  which  the  generality  of 
the  clergy  were  inclined.  He  was  foon  after  obliged  to  fly  his 
country,  and  take  fhelter  among  the  Proteftants  in  Switzerland.  On 
the  acceflion  of  queen  Elizabeth  he  returned  to  England.  In  1562  he 
obtained  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  and  was  a  member  of  the  famous 
fynod  of  that  year,  which  reformed  and  fettled  the  dodtrine  and  difci- 
pline  of  the  church  of  England.  In  the  year  1576  he  was  confecrated 
bifh op  of  London.  He  died  in  the  year  1594,  aged  feventy-three, 
and  was  buried  in  St. ‘Paul’s.  He  was  a  learned  man,  a  zealous  father 
of  the  church,  and  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  Puritans. 

WORKS. 

1.  An  harbor  owe  for  faithful  and  trewe  fubjetts  againjl  the  late  blowne  blafit 
concerning  the government  of  wemen,  &c.  Strafb.  1559. 
t  This  was  written,  whillt  he  was  abroad,  in  arifwer  to  Knox,  who  pub- 

difhed  a  book  at  Geneva  under  this  title.  The  fir jl  biajl  againjl  the  monjlrous 
, regiment  and  empire  of  women.  i  yyS* 

He  is,  by  Strype,  fuppofed  to  have  publiflied  lady  Jane  Gray’s  letter  to 
Harding.  He  alfo  aflifted  Fox  in  tranflating  his  Hiftory  of  Martyrs  into 
Latin. 


SQ^ELIZ.  THOMAS  BILSON, 

Bifliop  of  Winchefler, 

Biogr. Ei !t,  1TN  which  city  he  was  born  and  educated. [a)  In  1565  he  was  ad- 

t uiier,  woitL.  JL  mitted  perpetual  fellow  of  New  college,  and  in  1570  completed 
his  degrees  in  arts.  He  was  made  bachelor  of  divinity  in  1579,  and 

doctor 

(#)  Educated.  In  the  Biographia  Bri-  Harman  Bilfon,  was  the  grandfon  of  Ar- 
tannica ,  he  is  by  miftake  faid  to  have  lived  nold  Bilfon,  whofe  wife  was  the  daugh- 
at  the  end  of  the  feventeenth  and  begin-  ter  (probably  natural  daughter)  of  the  duke 
rung  of  the  eighteenth  centuries.  His  father,  of  Bavaria.  See  Ath .  Oxon,  as  above . 


/ 
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doctor  the  year  following.  Elis  fird  preferment  was  that  of  mailer  of  ^ 
Wincheder  fchool  :  he  was  next  made  prebendary,  and  afterwards  war¬ 
den,  of  Wincheder  college.  In  1596  he  was  confecrated  bidiop  of  Wor- 
ceder,  and,  about  a  year  after,  trandated  to  the  fee  of  Wincheder, 
and  fworn  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  privy  council.  He  was  one  of  the 
principal  managers  of  the  Hampton-Court  conference  in  1604,  and 
the  Englifh  tranflation  of  the  Bible  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  was 
finally  corrected  by  this  prelate,  and  Dr.  Miles  Smith,  bifhop  of  Glo- 
ceder.  He  died  in  the  year  1616,  and  was  buried  in  Wedminder 
abbey,  near  the  entrance  of  St.  Edmund’s  chapel,  on  the  fouth  dde  of 
the  monument  of  king  Richard  II.  The  feveral  authors  who  have 
mentioned  bifhop  Bilfon,  agree  in  giving  him  the  character  of  a  learned 
•  divine,  an  able  civilian,  and  an  upright  man.  His  dyle  is,  in  general, 
much  more  eafy  and  harmonious  than  that  of  cotemporary  eccle- 
fiadics. 

r-  .  X 

WORKS. 

1.  Several  Latin  ■poems  and  orations.  Manufcript,  in  Ant.  Wood’s  library. 

2.  The  true  difference  between  chrijlian  fubje Elion  and  unchriftian  rebellion .  Oxf. 
1585,  4to.  Lond.  1586,  8vo. 

3.  Lhe  perpetual  government  of  Chriffs  church.  Lond.  1593,  4to.  black  letter. 

4.  L be  effebl  of  certain  fermons  touching  the  full  redemption  of  mankind  by  the 
death  and  blond  of  Chrifl,  &c.  Lond.  1599,  4to. 

5.  fhe  furvey  of  Chriffs  fufferings  for  man' s  redemption,  and  of  his  defcent  to 
Hades ,  or  Hel.  Lond.  1604,  fol. 

6.  A  fermon  preached  before  king  fames  i.  and  his  qiieen  at  their  coronation . 
Lond.  1603,  8 vo. 


H  h  THOMAS 
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.Oxon. 
i.  col. 403, 
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C^ELIZ, 


Ath.  Oxon. 
vol.i.  ccJ.  292. 


Pits,  p.  796. 


Tan.  Eibl. 
p.  689. 


Du  Pin, 

Cent,  xvi.b.v. 

p. 157* 


THOMAS  STAPLETON, 


A  Romifh  Prieft, 


BORN  of  a  genteel  family,  at  Henfield  in  Sufiex,(rz)  in  the  year 
1535,  and  educated  firft  at  Canterbury,  then  at  Winchefter,  and 
finally  in  New  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  admitted  perpetual 
fellow  in  1554.  He  was  made  prebendary  of  Chichefter  by  Chrifto- 
perfon,  bifhop  of  that  fee,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary.  On  the 
accefiion  of  Elizabeth,  not  only  the  prebendary,  but  his  father  and 
family,  went  over  to  Flanders,  and  fettled  at  Lovain.  He  went 
afterwards  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Rome  3  but  foon  returned  to  Lovain, 
where  he  tranflated  Bede’s  Church  Hiftory  into  Engliih.  From  thence 
he  removed  to  Alan’s  new  univerfity  of  Doway,  where  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  king’s  profeflor  of  divinity,  and  canon  of  the  church  of  St. 
Amoure.  Thefe  preferments  he  foon  relinquifhed,  and  retired  into 
the  Jefuits’  college :  but  the  time  of  his  probation  was  no  fooner 
expired,  than  he  quitted  the  order  of  Jefus,  and  refumed  his  profeflor- 
fhip.(tf)  He  was  afterwards  follicited  to  return  to  Lovain,  where  he 
was  appointed  regius  profelfor  of  divinity,  canon  of  St.  Peter’s,  and 

dean 

<•  ,  •  •  '  \  •  "  .  ,  ,  -  /  •.•Vv.'.v)  ■>..  Wb  'y:  V 


( a )  Suffix.  Mr.  Granger,  in  his  Sup¬ 
plement,  p.  73,  makes  this  author  a  York- 
Ihireman,  contrary  to  the  aflertion  of  Wood, 
Pits,  Du  Pin,  &c.  but  Mr.  Granger  quotes 
no  authority.  There  are  two  prints  of 
this  pried,  one  engraved  by  Gaultier,  and 
another  in  the  habit  of  a  doctor  of  di¬ 
vinity,  4to. 

(b)  Profeffor.  Pits,  by  his  indifcriminate 
praife  of  every  Papift,  has  rendered  his 
panegyric  of  little  account:  but  to  this 
author  he  thought  himfelf  under  particular 
obligation  3  for,  when  in  the  year  1580,  he 


left  England,  on  account  of  religion,  he 
was  recommended  to  Stapleton,  who  then 
refided  at  Doway  3  and  being  at  that  time 
in  doubt,  whether  he  Ihould  become  pried 
or  foldier,  Stapleton  turned  the  balance, 
and,  next  to  God ,  v/as  the  caufe  (fays  Pits) 
ne  fera  pacific  a  praferrem  caffra  Minervce . 

It  is  well  he  mentioned  God-,  one  might 

H 

otherwife,  in  this  particular  indance,  have 
doubted  the  reality  of  that  divine  impulfe 
by  which  prieds  are  called  to  preach  the  • 
gofpel. 


*35 
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dean  of  Hilberbeck — ££  little  enough,  God  wot,  (fays  Wood)  for  fuch 
<£  a  rare  and  moft  learned  clerk  as  he  was.”  Honeft  Anthony  feems 
highly  offended  with  the  pope  for  not  making  him  a  cardinal,  fie 
died  in  the  year  1598,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Peter’s  church  at  Lovain. 

His  monumental  infcription,  from  which  moil  of  the  fadts  above 
related  are  taken,  the  reader  will  find  in  Pits,  p.  797. 

WORKS. 

1.  Tres  Them# ;  feu  res  gejl<e  S.Thoma  apoji.  S.  Tbom.-e  ar  chiep.  Cant,  &  Thorns 
Mori.  Duac.  1588. 

2.  Orationes funebres.  Antv.  1577. 

3.  Orationes  academic mifcellanea .  1602. 

4.  Orationes  catechetica.  Antv.  1598. 

The  reft  of  his  works,  moft  of  which  are  in  Latin,  were  written  in  defence 

\  »  • '  -  * 

of  his  religion  againft  the  Proteftant  writers  of  thofe  times.  The  reader  will 
find  them  enumerated  by  Wood,  and  bifhop  Tanner.  His  works  entire  were 
publiftied  at  Paris,  an.  1620,  4  vols.  fol.  to  which  is  prefixed  his  Life  by 
Hollendum. 

•  ?  <  »  *  )  y  •  [■'  7  j  j\  -  %  W 

JOHN  WOOLTON,  ‘  w 

Bifhop  of  Exeter, 

WAS  born  at  Wigan  in  Lancafhire,  in  the  year  1535,  and  entered  Ath. oxon. 

a  fludent  of  Brazen-nofe  college,  Oxford,  in  1553.  He  was  'ol,l,co1, 26 
nephew  to  Alexander  Nowel,  with  whom,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary, 
he  fled  to  Germany,  and,  on  the  acceflion  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
returned  to  England.  In  1 563  he  was  made  canon  refidentiary  of 
Exeter,  and  about  the  fame  time  was  prefented  to  the  living  of  Spaxton 
in  the  diocefe  of  Wells.  In  1575  he  was  warden  of  Manchefter 
college  ;  in  which  year  he  fupplicated  to  proceed  in  divinity,  and  was 
confecrated  bifhop  of  Exeter.  He  died  in  1593,  and  was  buried  on 

H  h  2  the 
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Pks,  p.  790. 

A  tli.  Oxon. 
vol.i.  col.  297. 

Tanneri  BibL 
p.  615. 
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the  fouth  fide  of  the  choir  of  his  cathedral.  The  two  following  lines 
are  part  of  his  monumental  infcription. 

'  r  \  % 

Ingenium ,  genium,  mores ,  pietatis  ho?iores 
Rloquiumque  pium  bufid  perujia  tegunt . 

Wood  fays,  he  was  a  perfon  of  great  piety  and  reafon,  and  an  earned: 
affertor  of  conformity. 

WORKS. 

1.  The  armour  of  proof  .  Lond.  1576,  8vo. 

2.  Of  the  immortality  of  the  foul . 

3.  Chriftian  manual. 

4.  Caftle  for  chriflians. 

5.  New  anatomy  of  the  whole  man,  as  well  of  his  body  as  of  his  foul. 

6.  Difcourfe  of  the  confcience.  Thefe  were  all  printed  and  publifhed  together 
in  1 576,  8vo. 


WILLIAM  R  AINOLDS, 

A  Romifh  Priefl:,  the  fon  of  a  farmer  at  Pynhoe  near  Exeter, 

WAS  educated  at  Winchefter  fchool,  and  thence  fent  to  New 
college  in  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  admitted  perpetual  fellow 
in  the  year  1562.  During  his  relidence  in  that  houfe  he  was  diftin- 
guifhed  as  a  Ihrewd  philofopher,  a  fmart  difputant,  and  a  rational 
Proteftant.  In  156611c  proceeded  mailer  of  arts,  and,  taking  orders, 
was  the  year  following  inftituted  to  the  redtory  of  Lavenham  in 
Suffolk.  In  1572  he  religned  his  fellowship,  and,  removing  to  Hart- 
hall,  lived  there  as  a  commoner.  William  Rainolds  was  lull  a  Pro- 
teflant  hut  he  had  a  brother,  whofe  name  was  John,  a  zealous 
Papiff.  They  often  met,  and  difputed  on  religion  till  each  converted 
the  other.  John  became  a  Puritan,  and  William  a  Roman- 

catholic. 
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catholic. [a)  The  latter,  inconsequence  of  his  late  converfion,  went 
abroad ;  and  having  vifited  the  holy  fee,  and  obtained  abfolution  for 
his  former  heretical  opinions,  he  retired  to  Rheims  in  France,  where 
he  was  kindly  received  by  his  countryman  Alan,  prefident  of  the 
Engliih  college,  and  appointed  profefi'or  of  divinity,  and  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  Alan  was  fo  delighted  with  his  convert,  that  he 
pronounced  him  the  moft  fubmidive  and  docile  young  catholic  he  had 
ever  feen.  He  went  afterwards  to  Antwerp,  where  he  died  in  i  594, 
and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  the  church  of  the  Beguins.(^) 

WORKS. 

1 .  A  refutation  of  fundry  reprehenjions ,  cavils,  and  falfe  flights ,  by  which  Mr. 
Whitaker  laboureth  to  deface  the  late  Englijh  tranflation}  and  catholic  annotations  of 
the  New  Tefl ament,  idc.  Paris,  1583,  8vo. 

1.  De 

Pits  gives  him  the  following  character — 
Erat  vir  pius  et  multiplicis  eruditionis  laudibus 
florentijflmus :  poeta ,  rhetor ,  muflcus ,  hi - 
Jloricus ,  mathematicus ,  philofophus ,  theologus 
inflgnis  ;  Greece  denique  ct  Hebraic ce  linguee 
peritiflimus.  And  he  glories  in  having 
once  in  his  life,  viz.  in  the  year  1588,  had 
the  happinefs  of  feeing  this  extraordinary 
perfon  in  Normandy.  The  fame  writer 
relates  an  anecdote  of  Rainolds,  which 
accounts  for  his  intemperate  abufe  of  Pro- 
teftant  divines.  The  fiery  is  this — When 
he  was  at  Rheims,  in  confequence  of  fome 
violent  exertion,  having  had  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  buril  a  vein,  he  was  fo  dangeroufiy 
ill  that  his  life  was  defpaired  of.  How¬ 
ever,  he  prevailed  on  Providence  to  reftore 
him  to  health,  by  a  vow,  that  for  the 
future  all  his  Rudies  (hould  be  devoted  to 
the  confutation  of  heretics;  which  vow  he 
religioufy  obferved  during  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  Pits ,  p.  79a. 

et  hujus  eccleflcs  minijlro.  Ob.  24  Aug.  1 594. 


(a)  Catholic.  The  reader  will  find  a 
fmart  epigram  on  this  reciprocal  converfion, 
written  by  W.  Alabafter,  in  Heylin’s 
Cofmogr.  and  Wood’s  Hift.  et  Antiq.  ofOxf 
lib.  ii.  p.  139.  but  Parfons  and  Pits  attri¬ 
bute  his  converfion  to  a  fudden  difguft  of 
the  Proteftant  religion,  which  he  con¬ 
ceived  in  reading  a  book  written  by  biihop 
Jewel,  which  book  he  afterwards  prefented 
to  the  inquifition  at  Rome.  The  author  of 
a  book  entitled  De  Turco-Papifmo ,  written 
in  anfwer  to  his  Calvino-Turcifnus ,  fays, 
that  “  his  going  over  to  the  church  of 
“  Rome,  was  becaufe  he  was  not  compos 
“  mentis ,  as  being  fomewhat  diftradled 
“  for  the  love  of  the  wife  of  one  M.  a 
<c  famous  woman  of  Oxford.”  Vide  Pre¬ 
face.  Lond.  1598. 

( b )  Beguins.  On  the  Rone  over  his 
g'rave  was  inferibed  the  following  epitaph 
— Honorabili  domino  D.  Gulielmo  Reginald's^ 
alias  Rojflo ,  pio  exuli  Anglo ,  vivo  doSlijftmo , 
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i.  De  juft  a  reipublic  a  chriftian<e  in  reges  impios  et  btereticos  ■  authoritate. 
Antv.  1592,  8 vo. 

3.  Catholic  faith  concerning  Chrift's  laft  ft upper .  Ant.  1593. 

4.  Calvin  0 - f urcifmus.  Ant.  1597.  Col.  Agr.  1603,  8vo.' 

5.  Provocatio  ad  proteft antes.  Par.  1583. 


Q:  KLIZ. 


Biogr.  Brit, 


ROBERT  PARSONS, 

A  famous  Jefuit,  and  the  firil  Englifhman  of  that  order  ever  fent  to 

England, 

'AS  the  fon  of  a  blackfmith,  at  Netherftowey  near  Bridgewater 
in  Somerfetffiire,  and  born  in  the  year  1546.  The  vicar  of 
the  parifh,  pleafed  with  his  genius,  inflrufted  him  in  the  Latin  lan- 

a  ^°Vi5gr’  SuaSe>  an^  xn  *5^3*  fent  to  Baliol  college  in  Oxford,  where  he 
Brit*  foon  acquired  the  character  of  a  fmart  difputant.  In  1568  he  was 

ffc,'  ?ot0"o6,  admitted  bachelor  of  arts,  and  the  fame  year  probationer  fellow.  In 
Brit.  the  following  year  he  was  made  chaplain  fellow,  and  probably  took 

orders:  he  was,  at  this  time,  an  eminent  tutor.  _In  1572  he  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  annual  office  of  burfer,  and  in  the  fame  year  proceeded 
mailer  of  arts.  He  was  appointed  dean  for  the  year  1 574  j  but  the 
year  had  hardly  commenced  before  he  refigned  his  fellowffiip,  and 
quitted  Oxford. (a) 

After  fpending  a  few  months  in  London,  he  went  over  to  Antwerp, 
and  thence  to  Louvain,  where  he  firft  became  acquainted  with  the 
Jeluits.  Hence  he  went  to  Padua  in  Italy,  with  an  intention,  as  it  is 

faid. 


More’s  Hi  ft. 
Miffionis, 
iib.  ii. 


(a)  Oxford.  The  reafons  given  for  his  being  his  real  father :  but  thefe  flories  are 
resignation  and  departure  from  Oxford  are  recorded  by  the  enemies  of  his  religion, 
various.  Some  writers  affert,  that  he  re-  On  the  other  hand,  More  the  Jefuit,  in 
figned  to  prevent  expulfion  for  having  de-  his  Hift.  Miffionis ,  fays,  he  was  obliged  to 
frauded  the  college  whilft  he  was  burfer,  refign  becaufe  he  was  difeovered  to  be  a 
and  for  other  lewd  practices ;  alfo  becaufe  Papift, 
he  was  a  baftard,  the  par  fon  of  the  parifh 
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faid,  to  fludy  phyflc,  or  law :  but  he  foon  took  a  journey  to  Rome, 
where,  in  1 575,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  fociety  of  Jefus,  and 
admitted  into  the  college.  In  this  fociety  he,  in  a  Ihort  time,  ac¬ 
quired  fuch  influence,  that  he  was  chiefly  inftrumental  in  eftablifhing 
the  English  feminary  at  Rome,  and  in  1  c;8o  was  appointed,  by  the 
pope,  fuperior  of  the  million  to  England. (b)  He  accordingly  fet  out 
from  Rome  with  father  Campian,  feven  other  priefts,  and  two  lay- 
noblemen  of  their  order.  Parfons,  in  the  habit  of  a  foldier,  was  the 
firfl:  of  the  party  that  landed  in  this  kingdom,  where  he  was  joined  by 
Campian,  who  was  afterwards  taken  and  executed.  During  his  fliort  More,asab«T® 
refldence  in  England  he  left  nothing  unattempted  to  accomplifh  the 
intention  of  his  million  ;  but  when  Campion  was  taken,  he  thought  it 
molt  prudent  to  fecure  himfelf  by  flight.  He  accordingly  made  the 
bell;  of  his  way  to  Roan  in  Normandy,  where  he  printed  feveral  books 
in  defence  of  the  caufe,  and  procured  them  to  be  difperfed  in 
England,  (c) 

In  1583  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  had  the  entire  management 
of  the  Englilh  million.  In  1586  he  was  chofen  reftor  of  the  Englilh 
feminary  there.  In  1588  he  was  fen t  to  Spain,  where  he  left  nothing 
unattempted  that  could  in  any  wife  promote  the  fuccefs  of  king  Philip’s 
invafion  of  England. (d)  That  attempt  proving  unfuccefsful,  his  next 
fcheme  was  to  prevent  the  fuccefllon  of  king  James  I.  and  with  that 
view  he  published  his  famous  Conference \e)  In  1596  we  And  him  again 

at 


(b)  T 0  England.  Theobje&of  this  million, 
was  to  dethrone  the  queen,  and  extirpate 
the  Proteflant  religion. 

(r)  In  England.  About  this  time  Parfons 
eftablilhed.  a  new  feminary  of  Englifli  Je- 
fuits  at  Augium  on  the  coaft  of  Normandy, 
and  obtained  for  it,  from  the  duke  of 
Guife,  an  endowment  of  ioo /.  per  annum. 
He  alfo  formed  a  fcheme  for  the  converfion 
of  Scotland,  vvhich  was  rejected  by  queen 
Mary’s  council  at  Paris, 


(d)  Of  England .  Parfons  about  this  time 
planted  leminaries  of  Englifli  Jefuits  in 
different  parts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and, 
we  are  told  by  his  enemies,  obliged  the 
ftudents  to  fubferibe  to  the  infanta’s  title  to 
the  crown  of  England. 

(*)  Conference.  See  the  title  at  length, 
among  his  works.  Doieman,  whofe  name 
he  borrowed  on  this  occaflon,  was  a  lecular 
prieft,  who  hated  Parfons,  and  was  hated 
by  him.  Atb,  Oxon.  The  obvious  intent 

of 
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at  Rome,  ftrenuoufly  foliiciting  a  cardinal’s  hat;  but  the  pope,  having 
heard  feveral  complaints  againft  him,  was  fo  far  from  granting  his 
requeft,  that  he  was  in  fome  danger  of  being  ftripped  of  all  his  pre¬ 
ferments.  He  took  the  alarm,  and  wifely  retired  to  Naples  for  his 
health,  where  he  continued  till  the  death  of  pope  Clement  VIII.  after 
which  he  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  died  of  a  fever  in  the  year  1610,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of 
his  college,  where  a  monument  was  eredted  to  his  memory. (f)  As  to 
liis  character,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  he  was  a  complete  Jefuit. 


W  O  R  K  S. 

. 

1.  A  brief  difeourfe,  containing  rcafons  why  catholics  refufe  tc  go  to  church . 
Lond.  1584.  Dedication  to  queen  Elizabeth  is  figned  John  Hovvlet.  Printed 
by  Carter,  who  was  executed  for  treafon. 

а.  A  brief  cenfure  upon  the  two  books  of  IV.  Clarke  and  M.  Hanmer ,  againft  the 
Reafons  and  Proffer.  Lond.  1581. 

3.  A  difeovery  of  John  Nichols,  minifter ,  mifreprefented  a  Jefuit.  1581,  8vo. 

4.  A  defence  of  the  cen Jure,  &c.  1582,  8vo. 

5.  De  pep '[editions  Anglic  ana,  epifiola.  Rom.  &  Ingolft.  1582. 

б.  A  chr if  ian  directory ,  iPc.  commonly  called  the  Refolution.  1583,  8vo.  1585. — 
Second  part,  1591,  92,  i2mo. 

7.  Refponfio  ad  Elizab.  regme  ediblum  contra  catholicos.  Rom.  1593,  8vo. 

8.  A  con - 


of  the  book  is,  to  fupport  the  title  of  the 
infanta  againft  that  of  king  James,  after  the 
death  'of  queen  Elizabeth.  Camden,  in 
his  Elizabeth ,  thews  feveral  of  his  miftakes 
in  genealogy  ;  that  is  however  of  little  im¬ 
portance,  as  the  main  defign  of  the  author 
was  to  prove  that  there  are  better  titles  than 
lineal  defeent.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
weapon,  which  was  obliquely  aimed  at 
Elizabeth,  fhould  cut  off  the  head  of 
Charles  I.  Ibbotfon’s  pamphlet  concern¬ 
ing  the  power  of  parliaments ,  & c.  which 


was  publilhed  preparatory  to  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  that  prince,  was  no  more  than  a  re¬ 
publication  of  Doleman,  with  very  few 
alterations.  Bradlhaw’s  longfpeech  at  the 
king’s  condemnation,  and  a  confiderable 
part  of  Milton’s  Defenfto  pro  populo  Angl. 
are  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  fame  per¬ 
formance.  See  Biogr.  Brit. 

-(f)  Memory.  The  Latin  infcription, 
which  is  a  long  one,  may  be  feen  in  Riba- 
deneira’s  Bib,  Soc.Jefu,  under  the  letter  P. 
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8.  A  conference  about  the  next  fucceffion  of  the  crown  of  England,  1 $93,  94, 
under  the  name  of  N.  Doleman. 

it- 

9.  A  temperate  wardword  to  the  turbulent  and  feditious  watchword  of  Sir  Francis 
HaJlingSy  knt.  under  the  name  of  Doleman,  1 599. 

1  o.  A  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  a  mafier  of  arts  of  Cambridge  to  his  friend  in 
London ,  &c.  commonly  known  by  the  title  of  Leicefier’s  commonwealth ,  or 
father  Par  foils’ s  green  coat.  1600,  1601.  Parfons,  in  his  preface  to  his 

lVardword3  denies  being  the  author  of  this  book. 

1 1 .  Apologetical  epiftle  to  the  lords  of  her  majeftfs  privy  council.  1601,  8vo. 

12.  Brief  apology  or  defence  of  the  catholic  ecclejiafiical  hierarchy  and  fub  or dina¬ 
tion  in  England,  by  pope  Clement  viii.  St.  Omer’s,  1601,  8  vo. 

13.  Manifejlation  of  the  folly  and  bad  fpirit  of  certain  in  England)  calling  them 
fecular  priejls.  1602,  4to. 

14.  A  decachordon  of  ten  quodlibetical  queftions3  &c.  1602,  4to. 

15.  De  per egrinationey  lib.  i.  i2mo. 

16.  Anfwer  to  O.  E.  whether  Papijls  or  Protefiants  be  true  catholics.  1603,  8vo. 

17.  A  treatife  of  the  three  converfions from  paganifrn.  St.  Omer,  1603,  1604, 
3  vol.  8 vo. 

18.  A  relation  of  a  tryal  made  before  the  king  of  France  in  1600,  between  tht 
bijhop  ofEvreux  and  the  lord  Plejfis  Morney.  St.  Omer’s,  1604,  8vo. 

1 9.  Review  of  ten  public  deputations ,  &c.  under  king  Ed.  and  queen  Mary. 

St.  Omer,  1604,  8vo. 

20.  Fore-runner  of  Bell’s  downfall.  1605,  8vo. 

21.  An  anfwer  to  the  fifth  part  of  reports  lately  fet  forth  by  Sir  Edward  Coke. 
St.  Omer,  1606,  4to. 

22.  De  facris  alienis  non  adeundiS)  quefiiones  du<e.  Audon.  1607,  8vo. 

23.  A  treatife  tending  to  mitigation  towards  catholic  fubjefts  in  England)  againft 
Fhomas  Morton)  1607 ,  4to. 

24.  Fhe  judgement  of  a  catholic  gentleman)  concerning  king  James  his  apology  for 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  St.  Omer,  1608,  4to. 

25.  Sober  reckoning  with  Fho.  Mortony  1609,  4to. 

26.  Difcuffion  of  Mr.  Barlowe's  anfwer  to  the  judgement ,  &c.  St.  Omer,  1612*. 
Finifhed  by  Tho.  Fitzherbert, 

27.  Liturgy  of  the  mafs.  1620,  4-to. 

28.  Memorial  for  reformation)  or  a  remembrance  for  them  that  Jh  all  live  when 
catholic  religion Jhall  be  refiored  in  England.  Lond.  1690,  Bvo. 

I  i  29.  Con- 
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29.  Controverfue  nofiri  temporis  in  epitomen  redattec.  Manufcript,  in  the 
author’s  own  hand,  in  Baliol-college  library. 

30.  A  relation  of  certain  martyrs  in  England.  Tranilated  out  of  Englilh  into 
Spanish.  Madrid,  1590,  8vo. 

31.  A  declaration  of  the  true  caufe  of  the  great  troubles  prefuppofed  to  be  intended 
againfi  the  realm  of  England.  1592.  This  was  anfwered  by  lord  Bacon,,  and 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  Parfons. 


DAVID  POWEL, 

A  learned  Weltti  Divine, 

WAS  born  in  Denbighfhire,  about  the  year  1552.  In  1568  he 
was  lent  to  Oxford,  but  to  what  college  is  uncertain.  On  the 
voi.i.co] .265.  foundation  of  Jefus  college,  which  was  in  1571,  he  tranflated 

Fafh,  col. 106,  thither,  and  the  year  following  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 

arts,  and  that  of  matter  in  1576.  Having  now  entered  into  orders, 
he  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Rhiw’  Abon  in  his  native  county,  and  alfo 
fome  dignity  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Alaph.  In  1582  he  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity,  and  that  of  dodtor  in  the  year  following ; 
jBp.  Tanner,  foon  after  which  he  was  made  chaplain  to  Henry  Sidney,  at  that  time 
prefident  of  Wales.  He  died  about  the  year  1590,.  and  was  buried 
in  his  own  church  of  Rhiw’  Abon,  in  which  living  he  was  fucceeded 
by  his  fon  Samuel.  He  had  another  fonr  named  Gabriel,  who  was  a 
prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  vicar  of  Northall  in  Middlefex. 

WORKS. 

1.  Caradoc  s  hijlory  of  Cambria ,  with  annotations,  1584,  4to.  Dedicated  tO' 
Sir  Philip  Sidney.  This  hiftory  was  tranflated  from  the  Latin  by  Humphrey 
Lloyd,  who  died  before  it  was  quite  finilhed.  Mr.  Powel  corrected  and  aug¬ 
mented  the  manufcript,  which  lie  publifhed  with  notes. 
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2.  Annotations  in  itinerarium  Cambrics,  fcript.  per  Silv.  Geraldum  Cambrienfem* 

Lond.  1585. 

3.  Annot .  in  Cambr.  defcriptionem,  per  Gerald .  Camb. 

4.  De  Britanica  hijloria  retie  intelligenda ,  epifi.  ad  Gul.  Fleetwoodum,  chit, 
Lond.  recordatorem.  Thefe  two  laft  are  printed  with  the  Annot.  in  Itin.  ** 

5.  Pontici  Virunnii  hift.  Britanica.  Lond.  1585,  8vo.  Corrected  and 
publifhed  by  our  author.  Reprinted  among  the  Rerum  Britannicarum  fcript  ores 
'vetufliores.  Lugd.  1587,  fol. 

Ant.  Wood  fays  he  took  much  pains  in  writing  a  Welfh  dictionary,  but  died 
before  it  was  finifhed. 


ROBERT  TURNER, 

A  Romifh  Prieft,  of  Scotifh  extraction, 

BORN  at  Barnftaple  in  Devonfhire,  and  educated  in  Exeter  college,  PitS)  p.  ?9g> 
Oxford. (a)  His  parents  were  Proteftants,  and  he  had,  from.  Ath  Qxom 
his  youth,  been  carefully  inftru&ed  in  the  principles  of  that  religion ;  voUeol‘297» 
but,  during  his  refidence  at  Oxford,  he  became  acquainted  with  fome 
Papifts,  who  perfuaded  him  to  change  his  opinions.  He  accordingly 
left  the  univerfity  without  a  degree,  went  over  to  France,  and  thence  Mackenzie, 
to  Rome.  He  profecuted  his  Rudies  in  the  German  college  in  that  vol‘ p’ 463 
city,  where  he  was  ordained  prieft,  and  created  doCtor  of  divinity. 

From  Rome  he  went  to  Bavaria,  where  he  was  firft  made  reCtor  of  the 
college  at  Eichftet  j  then  profeftor  of  eloquence  at  Ingleftadt,  after¬ 
wards  reCtor  of  that  univerfity,  and  finally  privy  counfellor  to  the  duke 
of  Bavaria  :  but,  being  fomewhat  infolent  in  his  profperity,  he  fell 
into  difgrace,  and,  quitting  Bavaria,  went  to  Paris.  Fie  did  not 
however  continue  long  there ;  for,  in  lefs  than  two  years  after,  T  find 

him 

**■'  T  f  »  r  *  f  t  A  *  •  ; 

•  -  1  *  *  ■  t  '-  ■*  '  >  *  *  j  r  #  •  *  i  *.  y  '  *  •  •  . 

[a)  Oxford.  Turner,  in  fome  of  his  wri-  Scotifh  biographer,  Mackenzie,  fays  pofi- 
tings,  calls  himfelf  a  pupil  of  Campian’s;  tively  he  became  acquainted  with  Cam- 
but  whether  it  was  at  Oxford,  or  abroad,  pian  at  Oxford 
Anthony  Wood  did  not  know*  His 
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him  again  in  Bavaria,  canon  of  Breflaw,  and  preceptor  to  the  arch¬ 
duke  Ferdinand,  who  afterwards  took  him  with  him  to  Gratz,  and 
made  him  his  Latin  fecretary  :  in  that  city  he  died  in  1599.  He  had 
the  reputation  of  a  learned  divine,  and  a  fhrewd  politician, 

»  % 

WORKS. 

1 .  Comment  aril  in  qucedam  f  fcripturne  lac  a. 

2.  yita  Edm.  Campania  lib.  i. 

3.  Vita  et  martyrium  Marine  regin<e  Scoti<t>  lib.  i. 

4.  Orationes  xvii. 

5.  Traff atus  vii. 

6.  Epijlolarum  centufia  du<e .  Thefefix  were  printed  at  Ingolft.  1602,  8vo. 

7.  Oratio  et  eppijiola  de  vita  et  morte  D.  Martini  a  Schaumberg  epifcopi  Eichfiat • 
Ingolft.  1590. 

8.  Oratio  funeb.  in  principem  EJlenfem.  Antv.  1 5  9$* 

9.  Orationum  et  epijiolarum  ii.  vol.  Col.  Agrip,  1615,  8vo. 

10.  Sermo  panegyricus  de  D .  Gregorii  Nazianzeni  corpore  Rom#  ex  B.  virg .  tfdc 
in  Campo  Mario  ad  Petri  tranjlato.  Ingolft.  1584,  8vo. 

1 1 .  Sermo  panegyricus  de  triumph o>  quo  Bavaria  dux  Ernejlus3  & c,  fuit  in* 
augur  atus  epif cop.  Leodienjis .  Ingolft.  1584,  8vo. 

12.  Orationes  xn i.  Ingolft.  1584,  8vo. 

13.  FpiJloU  24. 


GERVASE  BABINGTON, 

Bifhop  of  Worcefter. 

IN  what  year,  and  in  what  county,  he  was  born,  are  matters  of  un¬ 
certainty.  On  the  print  prefixed  to  his  works  his  age  is  fifty-nine  j 
and  Fuller  informs  us,  that  he  died  in  the  year  1610.  Hence,  fup- 
pofing  fifty-nine  to  indicate  his  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the 
Biographia  Britannica  concludes  that  he  was  bora  ia  the  year  1551  : 

but 
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but  this  argument  is  far  from  being  conclufive,  becaufe  the  age  in  a 
print  generally  means  the  age  of  the  perfon  reprefented,  at  the  time 
when  he  fat  for  his  picture,  and  not  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Fuller  ^cr?q‘ °f  Ex* 
informs  us  that  he  was  born  in  Nottinghamshire ;  Izacke  and  Prince  worthies  of 
affirm  that  Devonfhire  gave  him  birth.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  was  Devonni-P-87- 
fent  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  made  fellow, 
and  in  1578  was  incorporated  mailer  of  arts  at  Oxford.  Pie  appears,  Wood,Fafti, 
however,  to  have  made  Cambridge  the  place  of  his  refidence,  where  'oLl 
he  became  an  eminent  preacher,  and,  being  now  doctor  in  divinity, 
was  made  domeftic  chaplain  to  Henry  earl  of  Pembroke.  In  this  Harrington’s 

1  J  .  View  of  the 

flation  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  affifted  the  countels  in  her  tranflation  of  chureh,p.ia«* 
the  Pfalms.  In  1588  he  was  inftalled  prebend  of  Hereford,  and,  in 
1591,  confecrated  bifhop  of  Landaff.  In  1594  he  was  tranllated  to 
the  fee  of  Exeter,  and  thence  to  Worcefter  in  1597.  About  this  time, 
or  foon  after,  he  was  made  queen’s  counfel  for  the  marffies  of  Wales.  Abel  Rediv. 
He  was  a  confiderable  benefactor  to  the  library  belonging  to  the  cathe¬ 
dral  of  Worcefter,  where  he  was  buried,  in  May  1610,  without  a 
monument.  The  feveral  hiftorians,  who  have  mentioned  this  prelate, 
agree  in  giving  him  the  character  of  a  learned  and  pious  man.(^)  His 
writings,  like  thofe  of  moft  of  his  cotemporaries,  abound  with  puns 
and  quaint  expreffions. 

WORKS. 

The  works  of  the  right  reverend  father  in  God  Gervafe  Babington ,  late  bifhop  of 
,  Worcefter ,  containing  comfortable  notes  upon  the  five  books  of  Mofes,  viz.  Genejis ,  &c. 

As  alfo  an  expofition  upon  the  Greedy  the  'Ten  Commandments ,  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  with 
a  conference  betwixt  mans  frailtie  and  faith,  and  three  fermons,  &c.  4to.  Fol. 

1615.  Fol.  1637. 

(a)  Alan.  Under  the  print  of  him,  prefixed  to  his  works,  are  thefe  lines. 

Non  melior,  non  integrior,  non  cultior  alter, 

Vir,  praeful,  praeco,  more,  fide,  arte  fuit  t 

Osque  probum,  vultusque  gravis,  pe&usque  ferentim; 

Alme  Deus,  ‘tales  praefice  ubique  gregi.  M.  S, 
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ALFRED  the  GREAT 


WAS  the  youngeft  fon  of  iEthelwolf,  king  of  England.  He  was 
born  at  Wantage  in  Berks,  in  the  year  849.  After  the  death 
of  his  four  brothers,  he  fucceeded  to  the  crown  in  871,  in  the  twenty  - 
fecond  year  of  his  age.  (<2)  Till  within  a  very  few  years  of  his  death, 
he  was  continually  at  war  with  the  Danes.  All  our  hillorians  agree 
in  diftinguifhing  him  as  one  of  the  moll  valiant,  wifeft,  and  bed  of 
kings  that  ever  reigned  in  this  nation  ;  and  it  is  alfo  generally  allowed, 
that  he  not  only  digeded  feveral  particular  laws  dill  in  being,  but  that 
he  laid  the  fird  foundation  of  our  prefent  happy  conditution.  There  is 
great  reafon  to  believe  that  we  are  indebted  to  this  prince  for  our 
trials  by  juries ;  and  the  Doomfday  book,  which  is  preferved  in  the 
exchequer,  is  thought  to  be  no  more  than  another  edition  of  Alfred’s 
book  of  Wincheder,  which  contained  a  furvey  of  the  kingdom.  He 
is  faid  to  have  been  a  good  grammarian,  an  excellent  rhetorician,  an 
acute  philofopher,  a  judicious  hidorian,  a  lkilful  mufician,  and  an 
able  architect.  After  a  troublefome  reign  of  twenty-eight  years,  he 
died  on  the  28th  of  October,  A.  D.  900,  and  was  buried  at  Win¬ 
cheder,  in  Hyde  abbey,  under  a  monument  of  porphyry. 

K  k  WORKS. 


Biogr.  Britj 


Chron.  Sax. 
p.  79. 

Affer  M.n. 
P-7. 


Spelman’s 
Life  of  Alfred, 


SeldenAnalec* 


Marian.  A.B» 
884.. 


(a)  Age.  This  prince,  we  are  told, 
was  twelve  years  of  age  before  he  could 
procure,  in  the  Weftern  kingdom,  a  m after 
able  to  teach  him  the  alphabet.  Such  was 
the  ftate  of  learning  when  Alfred  began  to 
reign.  He  had  felt  the  mifery  of  ignorance, 
and  determined  even  to  rival  his  cotempo¬ 
rary  Charlemagne  in  the  encouragement  of 
literature.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  ap¬ 
pointed  perfons  to  read  iedlures  at  Oxford, 
and  is  thence  confidered  as  the  founder  of 
that  univerfity.  See  Jf 'barton's  Hiji.  of 


Engl.  Poetry ,  dijfcrt.  ii.  Alfred  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  very  extraordinary  prince, 
confidering  the  dark  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  the  very  great  difficulty  of  acquiring 
knowledge  in  1’uch  an  age.  He  not  only 
acquired  confiderable  erudition  himfelf, 
but  by  proper  eftablifhments,  and  a  general 
encouragement  to  men  of  abilities,  did 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  diffufe  know¬ 
ledge  throughout  his  dominions.  See 

o  o 

Henry's  Hiji.  of  Gr.  Brit,  vol.ii.  p.347. 
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Du  Pin, 
Cent,  ix. 


WORK  S. 

i .  Breviarum  quoddam  collegium  ex  legibus  Trojanorum3  lib,  i, 

<1.  Vifi-Saxonum  leges3  lib.  i. 

3.  Infiituta  qu<edam3  lib.  i. 

4.  Contra  judices  ini  quo s3  lib.  i. 

5.  Abia  magiftratuum  fuorum3  lib.  i, 

6.  Regum  fortune  v ari<e ,  lib.  i. 

7.  DiSla  fapientum ,  lib.  i. 

8.  Parabola  et  fales ,  lib.  i. 

-  ,  •  •  *  ■  •  '  ?  '  .  A  •  ^  '•if' 

9.  Colie  Eli  ones  chroni corum. 

1  o.  Epiflohe  ad  Wolfjiginm  epifcopum. 

1 1 .  Manuale  meditationum. 

Befides  thefe  original  works,  he  tranflated  feveral  authors  from  the  Latin 
into  the  Saxon  language,  viz.  Bede's  Hiji.  of  England ,  Paulinus  Orofinus's  Hift . 
of  the  Pagans ,  St.  Gregory  s  Paforal ,  &c.  The  fir  ft  of  thefe,  with  his  prefaces 
to  the  others,  together  with  his  laws,  were  printed  at  Cambridge,  1644.  His 
laws  are  likewife  inferted  in  Spelman’s  Councils. 

The  life  of  this  great  king  was  firft  written  by  Aflerius  Menevenfis,  and  firffc 
publilhed  by  archbifhop  Parker  in  the  old  Saxon  chara&er  at  the  end  of  his 
edition  of  Walfingham’s  hiftory.  Lond.  1574,  fol. 


K.  hen.  in. 


HENRY  BRACTON, 


Lord  Chief  Juftice  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 


Biogr.  Brit. 

Prince, Worth, 
of  Devon/ll. 
p.  52. 


Lei  and  de 
Script.  293. 


WAS  probably  a  native  of  Devonfhire.  He  was  educated  at 
Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  dodtor  of  laws,  and 
was  made  one  of  the  itinerant  judges  about  the  year  1244.  Ten 
years  after,  he  became  chief  juftice,  and  had  the  earl  of  Derby’s  houfe 
in  London  afiigned  him  for  his  town  refidence,  during  the  minority  of 
that  nobleman.  He  is  faid  to  have  filled  this  important  office  with 

fingular 
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fingular  reputation  during  twenty  years.  When  he  died,  is  not  known  :  Tanner> 

probably  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  !.(«) 


WORKS. 

1.  De  legibus  et  confuetudinibus  Anglue.  Lond.  1569,  fol. — 1640,  4to.  The 
firft  edition  is  very  incorrect.  This  is  one  of  the  molt  ancient,  and  alfo  molt 
methodical,  books  on  our  laws.  His  method  is  copied  from  Juftinian. 


(a)  Edward,  I.  From  the  preface  to  his 
book  de  legibus ,  Sic.  edit.  1640,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent,  he  was  living  very  near  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  who  died  in  1272. 
Bale  and  Pits  fay  he  flourifhed  in  the  year 
1240.  If  he  was  made  chief  juftice  in  1254, 
and  held  that  office  twenty  years,  it  is 
plain  he  died  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
Pits,  with  his  ufual  eloquence,  highly  ex¬ 
tolls  the  integrity  and  abilities  of  this  law¬ 
yer.  Having  told  us  that  Bradlon  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  itinerant  judges,  he 


thus  proceeds — <£  In  qua  funRicne  ita  lauda- 
biliter  fe  gejjit ,  ut  propter  Jinceritatcm  in 
agendo ,  dexteritatem  in  expediendo ,  fingular e 
judicium  et  prudentiam  in  dirigendo  publica 
regni  negotia ,  beneficio  regis  ad  fummam  dig¬ 
nitatem  fuerit  ajfumptus ,  et  fupremu:-  juf  itia? 
preefes  per  Angliam  confitutus — cum  officii 
majefate  ita  mi f edit  eqUitatem  jufi tier,  fuam q ue 
aubloritatem  cum  ini  e grit  ate  temperabat0  ut 
legibus  accurate  obfervatis  rcfpublica  forerctf 
Sic.  Pits,  p.  310. 


Sir  JOHN  FORTESCUE,  K.„ENVI, 

Lord  Chief  Juftice  of  the  King’s-bench,  and  probably  Lord  Chancellor, 

in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  * 

WAS  the  third  foil  of  Sir  Henry  Fortefcue,  lord  chief  juftice  of  Ire-  Eiogr.  Brit, 
land,  who  aefeended  from  an  ancient  family  of  that  name  in  De- 
vonfhire.  Bifhop  Tanner  informs  me,  that  he  was  educated  in  BiW.  Brit, 
Exeter  college,  Oxford.  Thence  he  removed  to  Lincoln’s  inn,  where 
he  read  lectures  on  the  laws  of  England  with  great  reputation.  In  the 
fourth  of  Henry  VI.  he  was  made  one  of  the  governors  of  Lincoln’s  Baie,cent.vm 
inn,  and  in  14.20  ferieant  at  law.  In  1441  he  was  nominated  one  of 

?  .  ,  ,  .  c  Chron.  Jund, 

the  king’s  ferjeants,  and  the  year  following  was  conlututed  cniei  p.  127. 

juftice  of  the  king’s  bench.  King  Henry,  being  driven  from  the 

throne 
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Cotton's  Ahr. 
of  theRecords, 
p.  670. 

Selden’s  Pref. 
to  Fortefc. 

De  Laudib* 
Leg. 


Leland’s  Col. 
v.  if  p.  503. 
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*  s> 

throne  by  his  fucceffor  Edward  IV.  fled  to  Scotland,  where,  it  is 
fuppofed,  he  created  Sir  John  Fortefcue  chancellor  of  England,  who, 
for  his  fidelity  to  his  fovereign,  was  by  the  parliament  of  1461,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  unfortunate  Elenry,  queen  Margaret,  and  a  confiderable 
number  of  the  nobility,  attainted  of  high-treafon.  In  1463  he 
embarked  with  queen  Margaret,  her  fon  Edward,  and  other  adherents 
to  the  houfe  of  Lancailer,  for  Flanders,  and  continued  in  exile  during 
feveral  years.  On  the  news  of  king  Henry  having  regained  his  liberty, 
Margaret  determined  to  return  to  England.  She  landed  with  her 
fon  Edward,  the  chancellor  Fortefcue,  and  others,  and,  on  the  fourth 
of  May,  1471,  met  her  rival  Edward  IV.  in  the  field  at  Tewklbury, 
where  fhe  was  totally  defeated.  Here  our  good  old  chancellor,  the 
queen,  and  many  of  the  nobility,  were  taken  prifoners.  Sir  John,, 
amidfl:  the  executions  that  fucceeded  this  battle,  had  the  good  fortune 
to  obtain  his  liberty,  and  pardon.  How  he  fpent  the  fliort  remain¬ 
der  of  his  life,  is  unknown  3  nor  are  we  better  informed  as  to  the 
precife  time  of  his  death.  It  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  happened 
about  his  ninetieth  year..  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Ebburton 
in  Gloceflerfliire,  where  his  tomb,  with  his  effigies  at  full  length* 
flail  remains.  His  character  is  that  of  a  pious  and  learned  man,  a 
great  lawyer,  an  upright  judge,  an  able  politician,  and  faithful 
guardian  of  the  laws  and  conflitution  of  his  country,  (a) 

WORK  S„ 


(a)  Country.  Notwithffanding  this  ge¬ 
neral  character  of  Sir  John  Fortefcue,  there 
are  fome  circumftances  of  his  life  that  caft 
a  cloud  on  his  moral  character,  which  it 
will  be  difficult  to  difpel.  If,  as  we  are 
told  in  the  Biographia  Britannicar  he  was 
really  the  chief  counfellor  of  Henry  VL 
what  (hall  we  fay  of  the  inhuman  perfec¬ 
tion  of  Humphrey  the  good  duke  of  Glo- 
cefter,  his  friends,  and  fervants  ?  The 
author  of  his  article  in  the  Biographia  en¬ 
deavours  to  excufe  him  by  fuppofing,  that 


in  the  trial  of  the  friends  and  fervants  of  the 
duke,  he  a£tcd  only  minifterially.  Alfo- 
from  the  catalogue  of  his  writings  we  fee 
that  he  wrote  in  defence  of  the  title  both 
of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  and  York.  His 
defence  of  the  latter  is  attributed  to  his 
gratitude  for  his  pardon  from  Edward  IV. 
Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  a  ftri£t 
moralift  on  this  occafion,  probably  few 
modern  politicians  will  blame  him  for 
courting  the  vidorious  Edward. 
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WORKS. 

1 .  Pranobilis  militis  cognomento  Fort ef cue  De  politico  admintftratione  &  legibus  fio- 
rentiffimi  regni  Anglia  comment arius.  Lond.  temp.  Hen.  VIII.  1 2 mo.  Again  in 
1 567,  Lat.  &  Engl.  Alfo  in  Engl,  alone,  under  the  title  of  A  learned  commentary 
of  the  politic  laws,  &c.  Lond.  1599,  8vo.  Alfo  with  this  title,  De  laudibus 
legum  Anglia,  &c.  Lond.  1616,  1640,  8vo.  1672,  i2mo.  In  1663  it  was- 
republifhed  in  folio,  with  an  enormous  commentary  by  Waterhoufe.  The 
belt  editions  are  thofe  of  1732,  and  1741,  fol.  This  book  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  have  been  written  during  the  chancellor’s  exile,  for  the  inftruftion  of 
the  unfortunate  prince  Edward,  who  was  murdered  after  the  battle  of 
Tewkfbury. 

2.  Opufculum  de  natura  legis  natura.  Manufcript,  in  the  Worfley  library. 

3.  Defenfio  juris  domus  Lancajlriae.  Bib.  Cotton, 

4.  Genealogy  of  the  houfe  of  Lancajler.  Ibid. 

5.  Of  the  title  of  the  houfe  of  York.  Ibid. 

6.  Genealcgia  regum  Scotiae.  Ibid. 

7.  Defence  of  the  houfe  of  York.  Wood’s  Ath.  Oxon. 

8.  A  dialogue  between  underfunding  and  faith. 

9.  A  declaration  upon  certain  wry  tings  fent  out  of  Scotland,  agamfl  the  kingis 
title ,  &c.  Manufcript,  Bib.  Bodl. 

10.  ’The  difference  between  an  abfolute  and  limited  monarchy,  as  it  particularly 
regards  the  Englifh  confutation,  &c.  Lond.  1714,  8vo.  This  book  was  publilhed 
by  John  Fortefcue  of  the  Inner  Temple,  from  a  manufcript  in  the  Bodleian 
library.  There  is  another  manufcript  copy  in  the  Cotton  library,  in  the  title 
of  which  it  is  faid  to  be  addreffed  to  king  Henry  VI.  neverthelefs,  from  the 
contents  it  appears  to  be  written  to  favour  Edward  IV. 


Sir  T  H  O  MAS  LITTLETON,  K.  EDW.IV. 

Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas, 

WAS  the  eldeft  fon  of  Thomas  Weftcote,  efq.  of  the  county  of  Biogr.  Brit. 

Devon,  by  Elizabeth,  foie  heirefs  of  Thomas  Littleton,  of^refacetJ 
Frankley  in  Worcefterfhire,  at  vvhofe  requeft  he  took  the  name  and  Littietoa. 

arms 
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arms  of  that  family.  He  was  educated  at  one  of  our  univerfities,  pro¬ 
bably  at  Cambridge.  Thence  he  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where 
he  became  one  of  the  readers,  and  was  afterwards,  by  Henry  VI. 
made  fie  ward  or  judge  of  the  court  of  the  palace,  or  marfhalfea  of  the 
king’s  houfehold.  In  1455,  the  thirty- third  of  that  reign,  he  was 
appointed  king’s  ferjeant,  and  rode  the  northern  circuit  as  judge  of 
affize.  I11  1462,  the  fecond  of  Edward  IV.  he  obtained  a  pardon 
from  the  crown,  and,  in  1466,  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
common  pleas,  and  rode  the  Northamptonfhire  circuit. [a)  In  the 
year  1475  he  was,  with  many  of  the  firft  nobility,  created  knight  of 
the  Bath.  Our  author  married  Johan,  relidt  of  Sir  Philip  Chetwin, 
by  whom  he  had  three  fons,(<£)  the  fecond  of  which,  Richard,  became 
an  eminent  lawyer  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  He  died  in 
1481,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Worcefler,  where  a 
marble  tomb,  with  his  ftatue  upon  it,  was  eredted  to  his  .  memory. 
As  to  his  charadter  as  a  lawyer,  it  is  lufficient  to  inform  the  reader 
that  he  was  the  author  of  the  Treatife  upon  Tenures,  on  which 
Sir  Edward  Coke  wrote  a  comment,  well  known  by  the  title  of  Coke 
upon  hit  tie  ton. 

WORKS. 

1.  hr eatife  on  the  Englijh  tenures,  or  titles :  written  in  French.  Lond.  1477, 
1528,  1544,  1556,  8vo.  1557,  1581,  8vo.  With  Sir  E.  Coke’s  comment, 
1633,  i^7°j  0383  which  is  the  twelfth  edition. 


( a)  Circuit.  On  this  occafion  he  ob¬ 
tained  a  writ,  dircdled  to  the  commilfioners 
of  the  cuftoms  for  the  ports  of  London, 
Briftol,  and  Kingfton  upon  Hull,  for  the 
annual  payment  of  no  marks  to  fupport 
his  dignity,  with  106  (hillings  and  eleven 
pence  halfpenny,  to  furnifh  him  with  a 
furred  robe,  and  fix  (hillings  and  fix  pence 
more,  for  another  robe  called  Linura. 

( b )  Sons.  The  eldeft  fon  of  the  judge, 
Sir  William  Littleton,  lived  many  years  in 
great  fplendor  atFrankley,  and  died  in  1508. 
From  him  the  late  lord  Littleton  of  F rank- 


ley  in  Worceflerfhire,  who  was  created  a 
baron  of  Great  Britain  in  1756,  derives  his 
pedigree  in  a  diredt  line  of  nine  degrees. 

There  is  a  whole-length  pidture  of  the 
judge  in  his  robes,  at  Hagley  in  Wor- 
cefterfhire,  which  was  copied  from  the 
painted  glafs  in  the  Middle  Temple-hall. 
There  is  extant  of  him  a  portrait  engraved 
by  R. Vaughan,  alfo  a  quarto  whole-length, 
etched  from  a  limning  in  a  manufeript  of 
his  time,  in  the  polTeflion  of  Mr.  Harding. 
Granger ,  Suppl.  p.  22t 
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Sir  ANTHONY  FI  TZ  PIER  BERT, 

A  judge  in  the  Common  Pleas, 

WAS  the  younger  Ion  of  Ralph  Fitzherbert  of  Norbury  in  Der-  Biogr.  Brit. 

byffiire,  who  defcended  from  the  ancient  family  of  Herbert,  Ath.  Oxon. 
honoured  with  the  titles  of  Huntingdon  and  Pembroke.  He  was 

O 

educated  at  Oxford,  and  thence  removed  to  one  of  the  inns  of  court.  Bp. Tanner, 
In  1511,  the  third  of  Henry  VIII.  he  was  made  ferjeant  at  law,  and 
was  knighted  in  1516.  In  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  king’s  ferjeants ;  and  two  years  after,  he  firft  publifhed  his  elegant 
Abridgement  of  the  Law,  by  which  he  acquired  confiderable  fame. 

In  1523  he  was  made  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
in  the  execution  of  which  office  his  probity  and  abilities  were  Ath.  Cxoa, 
eminently  confpicuous.  He  died  in  the  year  1538,  and  was  buried  in 
his  own  church  of  Norbury  in  Derbyfhire.(^) 

WORKS. 

1 .  La  graunde  abridgement ,  college  par  le  judge  tres  reverend  Monfieur  Anthony 
Fitzherbert ,  &c.  This  was  the  title  of  the  edition  in  1577,  fol.  The  firft 
edition,  which  is  very  elegant,  and  now  very  fear ce,  was  printed,  I  fuppofe, 
in  1519.  It  has  been  fince  feveral  times  reprinted,  particularly  in  1665. 

2.  U  office  au&cryte  des  jujtyces  de  peas,  comply  te  &  extrayte  hors  des  anciens 
!ivres}  Ji  bein  del  commen  ley ,  come  des  Jiatutes.  Lond.  1 538,  12m©.  It  was 
afterwards  augmented,  and  feveral  times  republifhed,  by  Richard  Crompton. 

3.  V  office  de  viconts ,  bailiff es ,  e f cheat  or s3  conjlables ,  coroners  ,  &c.  Lond. 

1538,  4to. 

4.  Of 
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(a)  Derbyjhire .  On  his  monument, 
which  was  a  plain  table  of  blue  marble, 
was  the  following  infeription. 

Of  your  charitie,  praye  for  the  fouls  of  Sir  An¬ 
thony  Fitzherbert,  knyght,  one  of  the  king’s  juftices 


of  his  comon  bench,  and  fome  tyme  lo.  and  patrons 
of  this  townej  and  Dorathy  his  wife,  daughter  of 
Sir  Henry  Willoughby,  knyght,  & c.  Which  Sir 
Anthony  deceafed  May  1538. 
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4.  Of  the  diverjity  of  courts.  This  was  written  in  French  in  the  twenty-firft 
of  Henry  VIII.  publifhed  without  the  author’s  name,  and  tranflatecl  by 
\V.  H.  of  Grey’s  inn. 

5.  Natura  brevium  novel  Load.  1534.  Afterwards  tranflated  into  Englifh, 
and  frequently  reprinted. 

6.  Of  the  furv  eying  of  lands.  1 539,  8vo.  1567. 

7.  The  book  of  hufhandry.  1534,  8vo.  Thefe  two  lad-mentioned  books 
have  been,  with  fome  degree  of  probability,  fuppofed  to  be  written  by  his 
brother  John;  neverthelefs,  from  an  advertifement  prefixed  to  the  latter, 
there  is  great  reafon  to  believe  them  written  by  our  author. 

8.  Les  termes  de  la  ley.  Load.  1595,  8vo. 


k. hen.  viii.  THOMAS  ABEL, 

A  Divine, 

T  annero, 

Bib.  Scrip. 

lain  to  queen  Catharine,  the  firff  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  In  1530  he 
wood,  Ath.  was  prefented  to  the  redtory  of  Bradwell  in  Effex.  About  this  time 
ox.  voi.i.  col.  he  refolutely  oppofed  the  king’s  intended  divorce.  In  1534  he  was 
Biogr.  Brit,  attainted  of  mifprifion  of  treafon  for  taking  part  with,  and  being  adtive 
in  the  affair  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent,  and,  in  the 
year  1540,  was  executed  in  Smithfield,  for  denying  the  king’s  fupre- 
Bouchier,  in  macy  over  the  church.  He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning, 
and  to  have  taught  the  queen  mufc,  and  the  languages. 

WORKS. 

Tanngro  1.  Inviffa  veritas :  an  anfwer ,  that  by  no  manner  of  law  it  may  be  lawful  for  the 

king  to  be  divorced  from  the  queen' s  grace 3  his  lawful  and  very  wife.  Ant.  Wood 
gives  this  book  a  very  different  title.  In  Stat.  25  Hen.  VIII.  our  autiior  is 
accufed  of  having  written  “  diverfe  books  againd  the  divorce  and  feparation  :** 
fo  that  the  book  mentioned  by  Wood,  viz.  Trablatus  de  non  diffolvendo  Henrici 
&  Catharinae  matrimonio3  may  be  a  different  treatife. 


E'DUCATED  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  where,  in  the  year 
j  1516,  he  took  the  degree  of  mafter  of  arts,  and  became  chap- 
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A 


WILLIAM  RASTA  L, 

Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas, 


K.HEN.VIII. 

QHV1ARY. 


AS  the  fon  of  John  Railal,  printer,  whom  the  reader  will  find  pits,  p.  764.. 
among  the  Mifcellaneous  writers  of  this  century.  His  mother 
was  fifter  to  Sir  Thomas  More.  He  was  born  in  London  in  the  year 
1508,  and,  at  the  age  of  feventeen,  was  fent  to  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford ;  but  there  is  no  record  of  his  college,  nor  does  it  appear  that  Ath.  Oxon. 
he  took  any  degree.  From  Oxford  he  removed  to  Lincoln’s  inn,  in  v°Ll’ col,X47* 
London,  where  he  acquired  confiderable  knowledge  in  the  municipal 
law’s  of  England.  He  was  fummer-reader  to  the  fociety  in  the  firfi: 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  but,  beinga  zealous  Roman-catholic,  Tan>  b;m. 
he  fied  at  the  approach  of  the  Reformation,  and  with  his  wife(tz)  and 
family  fettled  at  Lovain  in  Flanders.  On  the  death  of  king  Edward, 
and  the  confequent  reftoration  of  popery,  he  returned  to  England ; 
in  1554  was  made  ferjeant  at  law,  and,  a  little  before  queen  Mary’s 
death,  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas.  On  the  acceflion  of  Elizabeth 
he  returned  to  Lovain,  and  there  ended  his  life  in  the  year  1565.  He 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  on  the  north  fide  of  the  altar  of 
the  virgin  Mary. 

LI  WORKS. 

of  twenty-fix;  that  the  had  been  nine  years 
married  ;  that  the  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
Latin  language,  and  was  perfectly  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  Greek.  Vide  Pits ,  p.  765.  Dr. 

Clement,  her  father,  returned  to  England 
after  the  death  of  king  Edward  VJ.  and 
during  the  next  reign  practifed  phyfic 
fomewhere  in  Efiex  :  but  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  he  returned  to  Flanders,  and 
fettled  at  Mechlin,  where  he  died  in  1572. 

Vide  Ath,  Oxen.  vol.  i.  col.  X 75. 


[a)  Wife.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Dr.  John  Clement,  one  of  the  phyficians 
fent  by  king  Henry  VIII.  to  cardinal  Wol- 
fey  when  he  lay  dying  at  A  flier.  From  her 
epitaph  I  learn,  that  when  file  went  abroad 
with  her  hufoand,  they  were  accompanied 
by  her  parents  ;  that  file  died  at  Lovain  in 
JulD  155 3,  three  years  and  a  half  after 
her  arrival  in  that  city  :  this  fixes  the  time 
of  their  leaving  England.  From  the  fame 
epitaph  I  learji  alfo,  that  file  died  at  the  age 
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K.HEN.VIIT, 


Bale,  cent.  viii. 
75- 

Ath.  Oxon. 

tol.i.  col.  54.. 


WORKS. 

1.  The  chartuary.  Lond.  1534. 

2.  A  table  colie  Red  of  the  years  of  our  Lord  God,  and  of  the  years  of  the  kings  of 
England  from  the  firfi  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Lond.  156.3,  8vo.  1575,  1607, 
1639,  8vo.  Some  afcribe  this  to  Waley  the  printer. 

3.  Table  to  Stamford's  Pleas  of  the  crown .  Lond.  1607,  4to. 

4.  Le s  ter  me  s  de  la  ley.  Lond.  1579,  1602,  8vo.  1667,  8vo. 

5.  A  colie  51  ion  of  the  fiatutes  from  Magna  Chart  a ,  to  the  year  1557.  Lond. 

*559>  t583>  i59i>  x593-  fol. 

6.  A  collection  of  entries ,  declarations ,  barres ,  replications ,  rejoinders y  ijfues » 
verdict  sy  &c.  Lond.  1566,  1574,  1596,  fol. 

7.  Index  to  Fitxherberfs  Natura  brevium.  Lond.  1598,  8vo. 

8.  of  Sir  Thomas  Morey  with  all  his  Englilh  works.  Lond.  1557,  fol. 

9.  A  book  of  precedents y  with  additions  of  diver fe  necejf ary  injiruments .  Lond, 
1604,  8  vo. 


CHRISTOPHER  SEINTGERMAN, 

A  Bamlter  at  Law,  of  confiderable  eminence, 

THE  fon  of  Sir  Henry  Seintgerman,  by  Ann  the  daughter  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Tindale,  efq.  was  born  at  Shilton  in  Warwicklhire,  and 
educated  at  Oxford.  Thence  he  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  and, 
being  called  to  the  bar,  became  eminent  for  his  knowledge  of  the  civil 
as  well  as  the  common  law.  He  died  a  bachelor,  in  the  year  1540,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Alphage  within  Crippiegate.  By  his 
will  he  appears  to  have  been  a  benefactor  to  the  churches  of  Silton  and 
Laleford,  both  in  the  county  of  Warwick.  Belides  his  knowledge  in 
the  law,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  well  read  in  philolbphy  and  the  liberal 
iciences:  but  the  lingular  part  of  his  character  is,-  that  he  frequently 
gave  his  opinion  gratis,  and  even  pleaded  without  a  fee  for  clients  in 
indigent  circumltances.  He  was  alfo  remarkable  for  his  chalUty,  and 

£0 
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fo  uncommonly  devout,  that  every  evening,  after  the  bufinefs  of  the 
day,  he  read  and  expounded  to  his  domeftics  a  chapter  in  the  Bible. 

Bale,  according  to  ctiflom,  gives  a  long  lift  of  books  written  by  this 
extraordinary  lawyer ;  but  that  which  hath  rendered  him  immortal, 
is  the  following.  The  reft  are  doubtful, 

WORKS. 

I.  Dialogus  de  fundament o  legum  Anglic.  Lond.  1528,  1598,  161  jj,  &c. 
commonly  known  by  the  title  of  Doftor  and  Student.  patiii.  p.  175. 


JOHN  PARKINS, 

A  Lawyer  of  fome  fame. 


K.HEN.VIIf» 


'AS  born  of  a  genteel  family,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  left  the  pits,  p. 
univerftty  without  a  degree,  and  became  a  ftudent  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  where,  we  are  told,  he  made  wonderful  proficiency  in 
the  common  law.  Being  called  to  the  bar,  he  became  eminent  in  his 
profefiion,  and  was  much  reforted  to  as  a  chamber-council.  Whether 
he  was  ever  a  reader  of  his  inn,  or  a  bencher,  is  doubtful.  He  died 
in  1544,  or  5,  and  was  buried  in  the  Temple  church;  Jed  quaere,  fays 
Anthony  Wood. 

WORKS. 

1 .  Perutilis  traElatus :  five  explanat’to  quorundam  captulorum  valde  necejjarva. 

Lond.  1532,  &c.  8vo.  It  was  afterwards  tranfiated  into  Englilh. 
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K.HEN.VIir. 

Q.MARY. 


Ath.  Oxon. 
vol.i.  col.  106. 


Tan.  Bibl. 
p.  691. 

Rhym.  Feed, 
xv.  69. 


Fuller,  Worth, 
yol.  ii,  p.  183* 


Sir  WILLIAM  STAUNFORD,  Knt. 

A  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas, 

THE  fon  of  a  Mercer  in  London,  was  born  in  the  year  1509,  at 
Hadley  in  Middlefex.(tf)  Having  fpent  fome  years  at  Oxford  in 
academical  ftudies,  he  took  chambers  in  Gray’s  inn,  London,  and,  with 
infinite  affiduity,  applied  to  municipal  law.  In  1545,  the  36th  of 
Henry  VIII.  he  was  chofen  autumn-reader  to  his  fociety,(<£)  and  the 
year  following  appointed  the  king’s  attorney-general.  He  was  double 
Lent-reader  at  Gray’s  inn  in  1551,  made  ferjeant  at  law  the  next  year,  and 
queen’s  ferjeant  in  1 553,  immediately  on  the  acceffion  of  Mary.  In  1 554 
he  became  a  judge  of  the  common  pleas,  and  in  the  fame  year  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  died  in  1558,  and  was  buried  at  Hadley, 
where  he  was  born.  Sir  William  Staunford,  whilflat  the  bar,  was  at 
the  top  of  his  profeflion  :  when  on  the  bench,  he  was  much  efleemed 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  law  ;  and  his  writings  have  familiarized  his 
name  to  pofteritv. 

WORKS. 

1.  Placita  corona.  Lond.  1557,  1560,  1567,  1574,  1607,  4to.  From 
Bifhop  Tanner’s  quotation  of  the  firft  words  in  this  book,  I  fuppole  it  to  be 
written  originally  in  Law-French. 

2.  Exp ojition  of  the  king' s prerogative.  Lond.  1567,  1568,  1573,  1607,  4to. 
Bifhop  Tanner  gives  this  book  alfo  a  Latin  title,  but  quotes  the  firft  line  in 
Englifh.  Ant.  Wood  gives  Englilh  titles  to  both  thefe  books. 


(a)  Middlefex.  Robert  Staunford,  Sir 
William’s  grandfather,  lived  at  Rowley  in 
Staffordlhire.  The  place  at  Hadley  was 
purchafed  by  his  father.  His  mother  was 

the  daughter  of - Gedney  of  London. 

{b)  Society  Wood  fays  that,  though. 


he  was  then  elected,  he  did  not  read  till  the 
Lent  following,  on  account  of  the  plague 
at  that  time  in  London.  Rapin,  the  only 
Englilh  hiftory  at  prefent  by  me,  makes  no 
mention  of  any  fuch  calamity  in  1545. 


PETER 
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PETER  BISS  AT/*; 

Profeffor  of  Canon  Law  in  the  univerhty  of  Bononia  in  Italy, 

WAS  defcended  from  the  earls  of  Fife  in  Scotland,  and  born  in 
that  county  in  the  reign  of  James  V.  He  was  educated  at 
St.  Andrew’s ;  from  thence  he  removed  to  Paris,  and,  having  fpent 
fome  time  in  that  univerlity,  proceeded  to  Bononia,  where  he  com¬ 
menced  doftor  of  laws,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  profeffor  of 
canon  law.  He  continued  in  that  honorable  employment  feveral  years 
with  great  reputation,  and  died  in  the  year  156S.  lie  is  faid  to  have 
been  not  only  a  learned  civilian,  but  an  excellent  poet,  orator,  and 
philofopher. 

WORKS. 

1 .  Patricii  Bijfarti  opera  omnia :  viz.  poemata ,  orationes ,  leftiones  fertales , 

Lib.  de  irregular  it  ate,  &c.  Ven.  1565,  4to. 

( a )  BiJJat.  How  Mackenzie  happens  of  a  miflake,  in  faying  that  this  author 
to  call  this  man  Peter,  when  in  the  title  of  flouriflied  in  1401.  In  bifhop  Tanner’s 
his  book  he  is  called  Patricius ,  is  difficult  dictionary,  I  find  Patricius  Biffet,  who 
to  imagine.  He  Teems  to  have  confounded  flourished  in  1401,  and  Peterus  Bizzardus, 
two  diftinct  perfons  in  one.  This  fufpicion  who  lived  at  Venice  in  1565;  both 
is  corroborated  by  his  accufing  Dempfler  Scotchmen. 

GEORGE  FERRARS, 

A  Lawyer,  Poet,  Hiflorian,  and  accomplished  Gentleman, 

\XT AS  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Hertfordfhire,  and 
born  about  the  year  1510,  in  a  village  near  St.  Alban’s. 
He  was  educated  at  Oxford, ‘and  thence  removed  to  Lincoln's  inn. 
where  applying  with  uncommon  diligence  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law. 


K. HEN. VIII 
Q^ELIZ. 


Mackenzie, 
Lives,  vol.  iii» 

P-99- 
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Ath.Oxon. 
vol.i.  col.  *23> 
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Me  <!e  }Je  was  foon  diftinguiftied  for  his  elocution  at  the  bar.  Cromwell, 

Scrip.  P.  it.  0 

p*  108.  earl  0f  Efiex,  the  great  minifter  of  Henry  VIII.  introduced  him  to 
the  king,  who  employed  him  as  his  menial  fervant,  and,  in  1535, 
gave  him  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Flamftead  in  his  native  county. 
This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  a  profitable  eflate ;  neverthelefs, 
cit>* Lives  of  Mr.  Ferrars,  being  a  gay  courtier,  and  probably  an  expenfive  man, 

(ilC  jPoetS*  *  *  T  »  j  A  -  » 

about  feven  years  after,  was  taken  in  execution  by  a  ffieriff’s  officer 
for  a  debt  of  200  marks,  and  lodged  in  the  Compter.  Being  at  this 
time  member  for  Plymouth,  the  houfe  of  commons  immediately 
interfered,  and  he  foon  obtained  his  liberty. (a)  He  continued  in 
favour  with  the  king  to  the  end  of  his  reign,  and  in  that  of  Edward  VI. 
he  attended  the  lord  protestor  Somerfet  as  a  commiffioner  of  the  army 
in  his  expedition  to  Scotland  in  1548.  In  the  fame  reign,  the  young 
king  being  then  at  Greenwich,  Mr.  Ferrars  was  proclaimed  lord  of 
mifrule ,  that  is,  prince  of  fports  and  paflimes  ;  which  office  he  dis¬ 
charged  during  twelve  days,  in  Chriftmas  holidays,  to  the  entire  fatis- 
fadtjon  of  the  court.  This  is  all  we  know  of  Mr.  Ferrars,  except  that 

he 


* 


{a)  Liberty.  This  remarkable  event 
happened  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  the 
reign  of  Harry  VIII.  I  call  it  remarkable, 
becaufe  Ferrar’s  cafe  is  the  pillar  upon 
which  the  privilege  of  parliament  hath  ever 
fince  been  fupported.  The  commons  no 
fooner  heard  of  his  confinement  than  they 
difpatched  their  ferjeant  to  demand  their 
member  ;  but  this  tremendous  officer  met 
with  fo  warm  a  reception.,  that  a  battle 
enfued  between  him  and  the  clerks  of  the 
compter  :  he  defended  himfelf  with  his 
mace,  which  was  broken  in  the  fray.  The 
ferjeant  returning  reported  the  matter  to 
the  houfe  ;  upon  which  the  members  in  a 
body  repaired  to  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of 
lords,  and  complained  of  this  horrid  breach 
.of  privilege.  The  lords  judged  the  con¬ 
tempt  to  be  very  great,  apd  referred  the 


punifhment  to  an  order  of  the  houfe  of 
commons.  The  commons  returned  to  their 
feats,  and  refolved  that  the  ferjeant  fhould 
repair  once  more  to  the  fheriffs  of  London 
(who  in  the  former  fray  had  fupported  the 
clerks  of  the  compter)  and  demand  their 
prifoner,  without  writ  or  warrant,  his 
mace  being  Efficient,  This  was  accord¬ 
ingly  executed,  and  the  fheriffs  now  thought 
fit  to  relinquifh  their  prifoner.  The 
fheriffs  and  White,  at  whofe  fuit  Ferrars 
was  arrefted,  were  committed  to  the  Tower, 
and  the  clerk  to  Newgate,  The  commons, 
then  paffed  an  aft  difeharging  Ferrars  of 
his  debt:  but  the  moft  aftonifhing  part  of 
this  tranfaftion  is,  that  king  Henry  ho¬ 
noured  their  proceedings  with  his  entire 
approbation.  See  Holinjhed’s  Ghron.  vol,  ii, 

P-  955r 
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he  died  in  1579?  at  Flamftead  in  Hertfordshire,  and  was  buried  in  the 
pariSh-church.  He  is  not  lefs  celebrated  for  his  valour  in  the  field, 
than  for  his  other  accomplishments,  as  a  gentleman  and  a  fcholar. 

WORK  S, 

1.  Hijlory  of  the  reign  of  queen  Mary.  Published  in  Grafton’s  chronicle, 
1569,  fol. 

1.  The  fall  of  Robert  Trafilian. 

3.  The  tragedy ,  or  unlawful  murder  of  Thomas  of  kFoodJlock ,  ditke  of  Gloucejler. 

4.  Tragedy  of  king  Richard  ii. 

5.  The  flory  of  dame  Eleanor  Cobh  am  >  duchefs  of  Gloucejler. 

6.  The  flory  of  Humphry  Plant agenet ,  duke  of  Gloucejler. 

7 .  Tragedy  of  Edmund  duke  of  homer fet. 

The  above  fix  poems  were  printed  in  a  book  called  the  Mirror  for  ma~ 
gijlrates ,  firft  printed  in  15 59,  afterwards  in  1587,  and  again  in  1610. 


THOMAS  MARTIN, 


A  PopiSh  Civilian, 

WAS  born  at  Cern  in  Dorfetfhire,(<z)  and  from  Winchester  fchool 
was  fent  to  New  college  in  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  admitted 
perpetual  fellow  in  the  year  1539*  He  afterwards  went  abroad  in  the 
capacity  of  tutor  to  one  or  more  young  gentlemen,  and,  refiding  fome 
time  at  Bourges,  was  there  honoured  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
civil  law.(^)  In  1553  he  refigned  his  fellowship,  being  at  that  time 

in 


(.a)  DorfetJIAre.  Bale  and  Pits  make 
him  a  native  ,of  Berkfhire,  which  bifhop 
Tanner  fuppofes  to  be  affertcd  on  no  better 
foundation  than  his  having  had  fome  em¬ 
ployment  in  that  county. 

( b )  Law.  One  Francis  Baldwin  of 
Arras,  doctor  of  civil  law,  wrote  a  TeJU- 


mony  of  the  Scandalous  behaviour  of  Martin* 
during  his  refidence  at  Bourges,  which  is 
in  riianufcript  in  the  Cotton  lib.  Titus 
D  .  x.  f,  81.  It  was  publiihed  by  bifhop 
Bale  in  his  declaration  of  Edm.  Bonner’s 
articles,  &c.  Lend.  1561^  8 vo* 


<4  MARY 


Ath.  Ox  on, 
vol.i.col.217. 
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in  great  pra&ice  in  the  court  of  Arches,  and  an  officer  in  the  arch¬ 
deacon’s  court  in  Berkshire.  He  was  incorporated  dodtor  of  civil  law 
at  Oxford  in  1555,  and  about  the  fame  time  was  appointed  chancellor 
to  Gardiner,  biffiop  of  Winchefter.  During  the  reign  of  queen  Mary 
he  was  a  perfon  of  fome  confequence,  and,  being  in  high  repute  as  a 
civilian,  was  one  of  the  commiffioners  fent  to  Oxford  to  try  arch- 
biffiop  Cranmer.  What  became  of  Martin  during  the  lad:  thirty  years 
of  his  life,  I  am  totally  ignorant.  In  1584  many  of  his  books  were 
fent  to  New-college  library,  whence  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  died  in 
that  or  the  preceding  year.  Pits,  who  feems  to  have  known  nothing 
Bai.  ix.  98.  of  his  hidory,  except  that  he  was  much  abufed  by  the  heretics,  gives 
him  the  character  of  a  pious  and  learned  man.  Bale,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  in  very  filthy  language,  accufes  him  of  the  mod  abominable  of 
all  vices. 

WORKS. 

1 .  A  treatife  province  that  the  marriage  of  priefis  and  profeffed  perfons  is  no 
marriage ,  hut  altogether  unlawful.  Load.  1554,  4to. 

2.  A  confutation  of  Dr.  Poy net's  book3  entitled  A  defence  for  the  marriage  of 
priefis.  Lond.  1554,  4to. 

3.  Oration  to  Dr.  Cranmer,  12  March,  1555. 

4.  Difcourfe  between  the  author  and  archbifijop  Cranmer . 

5.  Examinations  and  conferences.  This,  and  the  two  former,  are  printed  in 
Fox,  under  the  years  1 555  and  1556. 

6.  Vita  Gul.  V/icomi  Wintonienfis  epifeop.  Lond.  1597.  Oxon.  1690,  4to. 
There  is  in  the  library  of  New  college,  Oxford,  a  copy  of  this  book,  with  the 
portrait  of  Wyckham  fitting  in  a  chair ;  Chichley,  founder  of  All-Souls,  on 
his  right ;  and  on  his  left,  Waynfleet  of  Magdalen,  curioufly  delineated 
with  a  pen. 
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Sir  ROBERT  BROKE,  ICnt.  QJV1ARY. 

Lord  Chief  Juftice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 


the  fon  of  Thomas  Broke,  efq.  of  Claverley  in  Shropfhire,(#) 
and  educated  at  Oxford ;  from  whence  he  removed  to  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Temple, (J?)  and  foon  became  a  very  eminent  lawyer.  In  the  Ath.  oxon. 
year  1 542  he  was  chofen  lummer-reader,  and  double-eader  in  1550.  *  *  5 

In  1552  he  was  made  ferjeant  at  law,  and  the  year  following  (firft  of 
queen  Mary)  lord  chief  juftice  of  the  common  pleas,  about  which  time 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Stow  fays  he  was  recorder  of 
London,  and  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons,  which  is  confirmed  Annals, 
by  a  manufcript  in  the  Afhmolean  library. (c)  He  died,  and  was  p‘ 6j&* 
buried  at  Claverley  in  Shropshire,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  in  the 
year  1 558.  Wood  gives  him  the  character  of  a  great  lawyer,  and  an 
upright  judge. 

WORKS. 

1 .  An  abridgement  containing  an  abftraff  of  the  year  bocks  till  the  time  of  queen 
Mary .  Lond.  1573,  fol.  1576,  1580,  4to. 

2.  Certain  cafes  adjudged  in  the  time  of  king  Henry  viii.  Edw.  vi.  and  queen 


Man.  Lond.  1578,  1604,  1625,  8vo. 

3.  Reading  on  the  fiatute  of  limitations ,  32  Hen.  viii.  c.  2.  Lond.  1647, 
probably  printed  before. 


( a )  Shropjhire.  Fuller  fuppofes  our  au¬ 
thor  to  be  a  native  of  Suffolk  ;  but  gives 
no  better  reafon  for  his  fuppofition,  than  that 
44  hispofterity  flourifhin  aworfhipful  equi- 
44  page  at  Na£ton  near  Ipfwic'n  in  that 
44  county,”  and,  44  that  lawyers  generally 
44  purchafe  near  the  place  of  their  birth.” 

(b)  Temple.  Stow  fays  he  was  of  Gray’s 
inn.  Annals,  1552. 

(c)  Library.  The  paflage  alluded  to  in 
this  manufcript  is — 44  In  the  chancel  of 
44  Claverley  church,  in  the  county  of  Sa- 
44  lop,  a  ftately  monument  againft  the 
44  «orth  wall  for  Sir  Robert  Broke,  knight, 


44  in  his  time  for  virtue  and  learning  ad- 
44  vanced  to  be  common  ferjeant  of  the 
44  city  of  London,  recorder  of  London, 
44  ferjeant  at  law,  fpeaker  of  parliament, 
44  and  chief  juftice  of  the  common  pleas: 
44  who  vifiting  his  friends  and  country 
44  died  the  fifth  of  Sept.  1558.”  Bib!. 
AJkin.  no.  854,  p.  230. 

Wood  fays,  he  finds  another  of  both  his 
names,  who  was  ferjeant  at  law  and  re¬ 
corder  of  London,  under  whofe  name  was 
publiihed,  Reading  upon  Magna  Chariay 
chap.  xvi.  Lond.  1641. 
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Fuller, Worth, 
p.  a5. 

Wood,  Ath. 
Ox.  col.  aio. 


Spelman’s 
Glofl'.  p.  167. 


Sir  JAMES  DYER, 

Chief  Juftice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 

THE  fon  of  Richard  Dyer,  of  Wymaulton  in  Somerfetffiire, 
was  born  in  the  year  1511  at  Roundhill  in  that  county,  the 
feat  of  his  father.  At  the  ufual  age  he  was  entered  a  gentleman 
commoner  of  Broadgate-hall  in  Oxford ;  whence  he  removed  to  the 
Middle  Temple,  being  intended  for  the  law.  Having  applied  himfelf 
with  uncommon  affiduity  to  the  Rudy  of  his  profeffion,  in  the  fixth 
year  of  Edward  VI.  he  was  elected  fum mer- reader ;  in  1552  he  was 
made  ferjeant  at  law,  and  in  the  fame  year  we  find  him  fpeaker  of  the 
houle  of  commons.  In  1553  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  queen’s 
ferjeants,  in  which  capacity  he  affifted  at  the  trial  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Throgmorton  for  high-treafon.  In  1556,  being  then  recorder  of 
Cambridge,  he  was  made  one  of  the  juftices  of  the  common  pleas  ; 
but  in  the  following  year  was  removed  to  the  king’s-bench,  where  he 
fat  as  puifne  judge  during  the  remainder  of  queen  Mary’s  reign.  Soon 
after  the  acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  appointed  chief  j uftice  of 
the  common  pleas,  in  which  important  office  he  continued,  with 
great  reputation,  no  lefs  than  twenty-four  years. (a)  He  died  on  the 
24th  of  March,  1581,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  at  an.  eftate  which 
he  had  purchafed  at  Stowton  in  Huntingdonffiire.  His  general  cha¬ 
racter  was  that  of  an  intelligent  and  impartial  interpreter  of  the  law. 

WORKS. 

\ .  Reports  of  cafes  in  the  reigns  of  king  Henry  viii.  Edw.  vi .  queen  Mary ,  and  queen 
Elizabeth.  Lond.  1601,  1606,  4to.  1621,  fol.  1672,  fol.  1688,  fol. 
Thefe  reports  were  abridged  by  Thomas  Ireland. 

2.  A  reading  upon  the  Jlatute  of  32  Hen.  viii.  cap.  i.  of  wills ;  afid  upon  the 
34  th  and  ^^th  Hen.  viii.  cap.  v.  for  the  explanation  of  the Jlatute.  Lond.  1648,410. 

(aj  Tears.  Camden,  in  his  Annals  of  qui  animo  femper  placido  iff  fereno ,  orrmes  jit - 
El  iz.  fays,  “  Jacobus  Dierusy  in  communi  dicis  aquiffimi  partes  implcvit^  &  juris  nojlri 
placitorium  tribunali  jujlitiarius  primarius ,  prudentiam  commentariis  illujlravit ,  p.  393. 
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WALTER  HADDON, 

A  Civilian*  an  Orator,  and  Poet, 


Q^EEIZ. 


w 


AS  born  in  Buckinghamfhire,  in  the  year  1516.  From  Eaton  Biogr.  Brit, 
fchool,  in  1533,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  being  elected  fcholar  Baieus, 

cent. ix.  n •  8 j ^ 

of  King’s  college,  in  which  he  afterwards  obtained  a  fellowfhip.  wood’s  Fafti. 
Applying  himfelf  with  uncommon  diligence  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Latin 
language,  particularly  in  the  works  of  Cicero,  he  acquired  the  repu-  JJJT?  * 
tation  of  the  bed;  Latin  writer  of  his  time ;  nor  were  his  oratorial 
faculties  lefs  confpicuous.  In  1547  he  took  the  degree  of  dodtor  of 
civil  law,  and  from  that  time  read  public  lectures  in  that  faculty,  though 
he  was  not  chofen  profefior  till  the  year  1550.  He  was  alfo  fome  HatJdon;  Lu. 
time  profeffor  of  rhetoric,  and  orator  of  the  univerlity,  where  he  was  cubrat-p*‘-sj* 
particularly  adtive  in  promoting  the  Reformation.  In  the  fame  year, 

1550,  he  ferved  the  office  of  vice  chancellor,  and,  when  bifhop  Gar¬ 
diner  was  deprived,  fucceedect  him  as  mafter  of  Trinity  hall.  In  1 552,  Cambr.  p.nj. 
in  compliance  with  the  requeft  of  king  Edward’s  miniftry,  he  was 
chofen  prefident  of  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford,  and  incorporated 
dodtor  of  laws ;  but,  in  the  following  year,  on  the  acceffion  of  queen  ™rd°£'ntHlft% 
Mary,  he  prudently  retired,  and -remained  in  obfcurity  during  that&Fattl* 
difmal  reign.  On  the  acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  ordered  to 
attend  her  majefty  at  Hatfield,  and  was  foon  after  appointed  mafter  of 
the  court  of  requefts.  In  1566  he  was  lent,  with  lord  Montacuteand 
Nicholas  Watton,  to  Bruges,  to  reftore  the  treaty  of  commerce  with 
the  Netherlands.  He  died  in  January,  1572,  in  the  56th  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  buried  in  Chrift  church  in  London. [a)  His  charadteris 

that 


(v?)  London.  This  church  was  deftroyed 
by  the  conflagration  of  1666.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  infcription,  which  was  engraved 
on  his  tomb,  is  preferved  by  Stow. 


S.  memoriae  Gualtero  Haddono,equeftri  loco  nato 
jurisconfulto,  oratori,  poetae  celeberrimo,  Graecae 
Latinaeque  eloquentiae  fui  tcmpcris  facile  principi  j 
fapientiae  et  fanflitate  vitae  in  id  eveflo,  ut  reginae 
Elizabethae  a  fupplicum  libellis  magifter  effet : 

deftinareturque 
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that  of  a  polite  fcholar,  a  learned  civilian,  an  elegant  orator,  a  tolerable 
poet,  and  a  pious  man. 

W  O  R  K  S. 

i.  Reformatio  legum  ecclejiafticarum ,  1571,  publifhed  bp  John  Fox.  This 
code  of  ecclefiaftical  law,  afcribed  chiefly  to  Cranmer,  was  rendered  into 
Latin  by  0111  author  with  the  afTiftance  of  Sir  John  Cheke  :  they  are  alfo  faid  to 
have  been  concerned  in  compiling  it. 

1.  Lucubrationes ,  4to,  1567.  1592,  8vo.  Contains  ten  Latin  orations* 

fifteen  letters,  and  feveral  poems  on  religious  fubjedts. 

3.  Contra  IL  OJforium ,  ejufdem  odiofas  infettationes  pro  ev angelic ce  veritatis 
neceffaria  defenjione  refponjio  apologetica ,  4to,  1577.  This  reply  to  Oflforius  was 
fmifhed  and  publiflied  by  John  Fox  after  the  author’s  death.  His  firfl:  anfwer 
is  printed  in  the  Lucubrationes. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  of  his  Latin  epiftles  among  the  Harleian  manufcripts. 

deftinareturque  majoiibus,  nifi  fato  immaturus  Suttona,  uxor  ejus  fecunda  flens,  mcerens  defiderii 
celTeffet.  Interim  in  omni  gradu  viro  longe  eminen-  fui  lignum  pofuit.  Ob.  an.  fal.  hum.  1 572.  aet.  56. 
tiffimo,  conjugi  fuo  optimo  ineritilfimoque,  Anna 


ELIZ. 


EDMUND  PLOWDEN, 

Serjeant  at  Law, 


Ath.  Oxon. 
voJ.i.col.219. 


Tan  Bib'l. 
p.  601. 


WAS  the  fon  of  Humphrey  Plowden  of  Plowden  in  Shropshire, 
of  an  ancient  and  genteel  family.  He  was  firfl:  a  fludent  of  the 
univerfity  of  Cambridge,  where  he  fpent  three  years  in  the  ftudy  of 
philofophy  and  medicine.  He  then  removed  to  Oxford,  where,  having 
continued  his  former  ftudies  about  four  years  more,  in  1552,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  pradfice  of  phyfic  and  furgery  \  {a)  but  probably  finding 

the 


(a)  Surgery.  I  meet  with  a  feotence  in 
bilhop  Tanner’s  account  of  our  author, 
which  pofitiveiy  contradidls  the  Oxford 
antiquary,  who  lays  that  he  was  admitted 


to  the  pradtice  of  phyfic  in  the  year  1552, 
and  that  when  he  changed  phyfic  for  the 
law,  he  v/as  thirty-five  years  old.  The 
paffage  in  Tanner  is  this — Sed  a  meditina 

ad 
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the  pra&iee  of  the  art  of  heal i tig  lefs  agreeable  than  the  fludy,  he 
entered  himlelf  of  the  Pvliddle  Temple,  and  began  to  read  law* 
Wood  fays,  that  in  1 557  he  was  fummer-reader  to  that  fociety,  and 
Lent-reader  three  years  after,  being  then  ferjeant,  and  oracle  of  the 
law.  He  died  in  the  year  1584,  aged  67,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Temple  church,  near  the  north  wall,  at  the  eaft  end  of  the  choir. (/>) 
He  married  the  daughter  of  William  Sheldon  of  Beoley  in  Worcefter- 
fhire,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  who  died  foon  after  his  father,  (c) 

WORKS. 

1 .  Commentaries  cr  reports  of  diver fe  cafes ,  c.  in  the  reigns  of  king  Ed.  vi. 
queen  Mary,  and  queen  Elizabeth.  Lond.  1571,  78,  99,  1613,  &c.  Written  in 
the  old  Norman  language. 

1.  Queries  or  a  moot-book  of  choice  cafes ,  &c.  tranOated,  methodized,  and 
enlarged,  by  Id.  B.  of  Lincoln’s  inn.  Lond.  1662,  8vo. 

( h )  Choir.  Epitaph. 

Conditur  in  hoctumulo  corpus  Edmundi  Plowden 
armigeri.  Claris  ortus  parentibus,  apud  Plowden 
in  comitatu  Salop,  nat ire  eft;  a  pueritia  in  literavum 
ftudio  liberaliter  tft  cducatus,  in  provc£liore  vero 
relate  legibus  et  juris  prudentiae  operam  dedit.' 
Senex  jam  faflus,  et  annum  aetatis  fuse  agens  67* 
Mundo  yaledicens,  in  Chrifto  jefufan&e  obdormivit, 
die  fexto  menfre  Februar.  An-  D.  158+. 

Wood  fays,  as .  he  had  mod ly  lived,  fo 
he  died,  a  Papid. 

(c)  Father.  Fuller,  after  quoting  Cam- 
sen’s  character  of  Plowden,  exclaims — 
“  How  excellent  a  medley  is  made  when 
“  honedy  and  ability  meet  in  a  man  of  his 
“  profeflion !”  then  adds,  “Nor  mud  we 
“  forget  how  he  was  treafurer  for  the  ho- 
“  nourable  fociety  an.  1572,  when  their 
“  magnificent  hall  was  builded.” 


ad  jus  mnnicipale  defiettens ,  Londinum  fe  con- 
tulit ,  a:  in  Medio  Templo  anno  atatis  20,  et 
30  Henrici  viii.  (Prsef.  ad  Reports)  juris 
Jludio  Je  dedit.  •  Now  Henry  VIII.  came 
to  the  crown  in  1509  :  if  therefore  Plowden 
came  to  the  Temple  in  the  30th  year  of  his 
reign,  it  was  in  1539,  at  which  he  was 
very  far  from  being  thirty-dve  years  old  ; 
nor  is  it  probable  that  he  was  licenfed  to 
pracStife  phyfic  in  1552,  thirteen  years  after 
he  began  to  dudy  law  I  but  Tanner  is  alfo 
midaken  as  to  his  age  ;  for  from  his  epi¬ 
taph  1  learn  that  he  died  in  1584,  aged  67  ; 
therefore  he  was  born  in  1517*  and  con- 
fequently  came  to  the  Temple  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two.  Neverthelefs,  the  words 
proveftiore  atate ,  in  the  epitaph,  are  in 
favour  of  the  Oxford  antiquary. 
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Lib.  part  ii. 
cap.  r. 


Fuller,  Worth. 
Shropfli.  p.  6. 
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Sir  JOHN  POPHAM, 

Lord  Chief  Juftice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 

the  eldeft  fon  of  Edward  Popham,  efq.  of  Huntworth  in 
Somerfetfhire,  and  born  in  the  year  1531.  He  was  fome  time 
a  ftudent  of  Baliol  college  in  Oxford,  “  being  then,”  fays  Ant.  Wood, 
“  given  at  leifure  hours  to  manly  fports  and  exercifes.”(<z)  After 
quitting  the  univerfity,  he  fixed  in  the  Middle  Temple,  where,  during 
his  novitiate,  he  is  faid  to  have  indulged  in  that  kind  of  difiipation  to 
which  youth  and  a  vigorous  conftitution  more  naturally  incline  than 
to  the  ftudy  of  voluminous  Reports :  but,  fatiated  at  length  with  what 
are  called  the  pleafures  of  the  town,  he  applied  feduloufly  to  the  ftudy 
of  his  profeflion,  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  in  1568  became  fummer 
or  autumn  reader.  He  was  foon  after  made  ferjeant  at  law,  and  fol- 
licitor  general  in  1579.  In  1581  he  was  appointed  attorney  general^ 
and  treafurer  of  the  Middle  Temple.  In  1592  he  was  made  lord 
chief  juftice  of  the  king’s  bench,  [!?)  and  the  fame  year  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  In  the  year  1601  his  lordfhip  was  one  of  the 
council  detained  by  the  unfortunate  earl  of  Eftex,  when  he  formed  the 
ridiculous  project  of  defending  himfelf  in  his  houfe,  and,  on  the  earl’s 
trial,  he  gave  evidence  againft  him  relative  to  their  detention.  He 
died  in  the  year  1607,  aged  76,  and  was  buried  in  the  fouth  ifle  of 
the  church  at  Wellington  in  Somerfetlhire,  where  he  generally  refided 

as 


[a)  Exercifes.  “  In  his  youthful  days 
t{  he  was  as  ftout  and  fkilful  a  man  at  fword 
“  and  buckler  as  any  in  that  age,  and  wild 
“  enough  in  his  recreations.”  Fuller’s 
Worthies ,  Somerfetjh. 

( b )  Bench.  Camden  ( Annals  of  Eli-z. 
1592)  fays  he  fuccceded  Chr-iftopher  Wray 


as  chief  juftice  of  the  king’s  bench;  but 
this  appears  to  be  a  miftake,  for  Popham  in 
his  will  calls  himfelf  chief  juftice  of  the 
pleas;  neverthelefs,  Camden  is  certainly 
right,  for  Sir  Edmund  Anderfon  was  chief 
juftice  of  the  common  pleas  from  1582  to 
1605. 
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as  often  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  retire.  He  was  thought  fomewhat 
fevere  in  the  execution  of  the  law  again  ft  capital  offenders ;  but  his 
'  feverity  had  the  happy  effeCt  of  reducing  the  number  of  highway 
robbers,  (c) 

WORKS. 

1.  Reports  and  cafes  adjudged  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth .  Lond.  1656,  fob 

2.  Refolutions  and  judgements  upon  cafes  and  matters  agitated  in  all  the  courts  at 
Weftminfler  in  the  latter  end  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Lond.  4to. 

(c)  Robbers.  He  was  fo  convinced  of  jefty  of  the  pernicious  confequence  of  his 
the  falutary  effects  of  his  feverity  to  high-  frequent  pardoning  thofe  incorrigible 
way  robbers,  that  when  king  James  came  wretches, 
to  the  crown,  he  complained  to  his  ma- 


Sir  EDMUND  ANDERSON,  <^ELIZ- 

.A  younger  fon  of  an  ancient  Scotch  family,  fettled  in  Lincolnshire. 


E  was  fome  time  a  ftudent  of  Lincoln  college,  Oxford,  and  ^.O0vd0’1  f ^ 
removed  from  thence  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  applied 
himfelf  diligently  to  the  ftudy  of  the  lav/,  and  became  a  barrifler  Blo§1‘Bllt* 

\  .  .  Regift-  Hofp. 

In  the  ninth  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  both  Lent  and  fumrher  inter.  Temp, 
reader,  and  in  the  fixteenth  double  reader.  He  was  appointed  her 
maje fly’s  ferjeant  at  law  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  her  reign,  and  fome 
time  after,  one  of  the  juftices  of  affize.  In  .1582  he  was  made  lord  g  ,8  Anm 
chief  juftice  of  the  common  pleas,  and  in  the  year  following  was  vt>L  lir’ p* l6' 
knighted.  He  held  his  office  to  the  end  of  his  life,  died  in  the 
year  1605,  and  was  buried  at  Ey worth  in  Bedfordfhire.  He  was  an 
able,  but  punctilious  lawyer,  a  fcourge  to  the  Puritans,  and  a  flrenuous 
fupporter  of  the  eftablifhed  church. 


WORKS. 


\ 
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WORK  S. 

,  »  \  ’  j  i  1  >  .!  J  J  *  f  I. 

i .  Reports  of  many  principal  cafes  argued  and  adjudged  in  the  time  of  queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  in  the  common  bench.  Lond.  1644,  fol. 

1.  Reflations  and  judgements  on  the  cafes  and  matters  agitated  in  all  the  courts  of 
Weftminfier ,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Publifhed  by  John 
Goldjborough,  efq.  Lond.  1653,  4to. 

Befides  thefe,  there  is  a  manufcript  copy  of  his  Readings  flill  in  being. 


Q^ELIZ. 


ADAM  BLACK  WOO 


ProfefTor  of  Civil  Law  at  Poidtiers  in  Franc 


J 


Mackenzie, 
Lives,  vol.  iii. 
p.  487. 


AS  the  fon  of  William  Blackwood,  of  Dumfermling  in  Fife- 
fhire  in  Scotland,  and  brother  of  Henry  Blackwood,  whom 
the  reader  will  find  among  the  phyficians  of  this  century.  Fie  was 
born  in  the  year  1539,  and  educated  at  the  univerfity  of  Paris,!#)  at 
the  expence  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  who  was  then  married  to  the 
dauphin  of  France.  By  her  influence  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  parliament  of  Poidtiers ;  was  afterwards  declared  one  of  their 
council,  and  finally  made  profeflor  of  civil  law  in  that  univerfity  ; 
where  he  died  in  1623,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred 
in  the  church  of  St.  Porcharius  under  a  marble  monument,  on  which 
there  is  a  long  Latin  infeription  in  the  ufual  adulatory  language  of 
epitaphs,  (b) 

V/  O  R  K  S. 


(a)  Paris.  Blackwood  loft  his  parents 
before  he  was  quite  ten  years  old,  as  ap¬ 
pears  in  thefe  lines,  tranferibed  from  one  of 
his  Latin  poems, 

/Etas  y\x  erat  alterum 

Ingreffa  luftrum;  cum  mihipraelio 
Raptus  patep,  Mater  tlolore 
Vi£la,  comes  fequitur  maritum. 


His  father,  fays  Mackenzie,  died  in 
battle,  fighting  for  his  country.  Mackenzie 
was  a  Papift — therefore  he  means,  fighting 
againfl:  the  congregation  in  fupport  of  the 
pope’s  authority  in  Scotland. 

( b )  Epitaphs.  This  epitaph  begins  thus 
— Cave  viator ,  et  metire  oculis  faxurn.  Hie 
Aelamus  Blackvodaus ,  nobilis  Scot  us,  depofitus 


( a- 
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WORKS. 

1.  De  vinculo  religionis  et  imperii.  Par.  1575,  8vo. 

2.  Adverfus  G.  Buchanani  dialogum  de  jure  regni  apud  Scot  os ,  pro  regibus  apologia. 
Pi£t.  1580,  8vo. 

3.  Mar  tyre  de  Maria  Stuart  reyne  d’  Efcojfe.  Anv.  1588,  8vo. 

4.  Sanflarum  precationum  prcemia.  Pi<ft.  1598,  8vo. 

5.  Jacobi  i.  magna  Britannia  inaugurate.  Par.  1606,  4to. 

6.  In  pfalmum  Davidis  quinquagefnnum.  Pi<5t.  1608. 

7.  Varii  generis  poemata.  Pi<5t.  1598,  8vo. 

His  works  were  collected  and  republifhed  by  Naudteus  at  Paris  in  1644,  4to. 


jacet,  qui  nunquam  jacnit  vivus ,  et  adhuc 
Jiaret)  fi  virtuti  parceret  parca^  See.  How 
he  came  by  the  title  nobilis ,  I  am  ignorant. 
We  learn  alfo  from  this  infeription,  that 
Reid,  bifhop  of  Orkney,  was  his  uncle; 
that  he  was  well  verfed  in  polite  literature, 
and  in  almoft  all  fciences  and  languages; 
that  he  was  dear  to  Mary  queen  of  Scots, 
and  ajfejfor  (prefident,  I  fuppofe,)  of  her 
privy-council ;  that  he  had  great  abilities 
in  the  management  of  hate  affairs,  parti¬ 
cularly  embaflies  to  princes-  ■  ■■■  for  whofe 


divine  authority  over  their  fubjedts  he  was 
indeed  a  moll  ftrenuous  and  plaufible  ad¬ 
vocate,  as  is  evident  in  his  writings.  He 
takes  great  pains  to  prove  that  kings  are 
not  accountable  to  their  fubje&s  for  any 
crimes  whatfoever.  In  vindication  of  his 
royal  miftrefs,  he  inftances  the  royal 
pfalmift,  who  added  homicide  to  adultery, 
and  yet  was  never  called  a  tyrant,  nor 
killed  by  his  fubjedts.  I  fhould  fuppofe 
that  Mary  did  not  thank  him  for  the  com- 
parifon  :  the  fimilarity  was  too  ftriking. 


WILLIAM  FLEETWOOD, 

Recorder  of  London, 


WAS  the  fon  of  Robert  Fleetwood,  who  was  the  third  fon  of 
William  Fleetwood,  efq.  of  Hefketh  in  Lancafhire.  He  was 
educated  at  Oxford,  but  whether  at  Brazen-nofe  college,  or  Broadgate 
hall,  is  uncertain.  From  Oxford  he  removed  to  the  Middle  Temple, 
where  he  was  foon  diftinguifhed  for  his  genius  and  application.  In 
1562  he  was  ele&ed  fummer-reader,  and  in  1568  double-reader  in 

N  n  Lent. 


Q.  ELIZ. 


Biogr.  Brit. 

Ath.  Oxon. 
vol.i.  col.26 !.■ 
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Strype's  Ann, 
vol  iii.  p.  4.10. 


Strype's  Ann. 
vol»iii.p.i5Q. 
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Lent.  In  the  following  year  he  became  recorder  of  London,  in  which 
office  he  appears  to  have  acted  with  great  fpirit  and  vigilance,  but  con- 
ftantly  under  the  influence  of  the  queen’s  miniftry.  In  the  year  1576, 
being  informed  that  feveral  of  her  majeSty’s  Subjects  were  aflembled  to 
hear  mafs  at  the  Charter-houfe,  in  the  chapel  of  one  Geralai,  an 
ambaflfador  from  Portugal,  the  recorder,  with  the  two  Sheriffs,  entered 
the  chapel,  difperfed  the  foreigners,  and  committed  the  Englifli  Sub¬ 
jects  to  prifon.  The  embaflador  complained  to  the  queen  ;  and  it  was 
thought  neceffary  to  puniffi  Mr.  Fleetwood  by  confinement  in  the 
fleet,  where  he  remained  till  Geraldi  left  the  kingdom  :  but  that  his 
perfecution  of  the  Papifts  was  not  difpleafing  to  the  government,  is 
evident,  from  his  being  equally  alert  in  that  bufinefs  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  In  1582  he  warmly  follicited  the  lord  treafurer 
Burleigh  to  appoint  him  one  of  the  queen’s  ferjeants,  which  however, 
notwithstanding  his  long  fervices,  he  did  not  obtain  till  ten  years  after, 
about  a  year  before  his  death,  which  happened  in  1593  at  his  houfe  in 
Noble-ftreet,  Alderfgate  ward.  He  was  buried  in  the  pariSh-church  of 
Great  Miflenden  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  he  had  purchafed  a  con¬ 
siderable  ellate.  Mr.  Fleetwood  was  doubtlefs  a  man  of  abilities  in  his 
profeffion,  and  a  faithful  fervant  to  the  crown.  He  was  particularly 
patroniSed  by  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  the  lord  treafurer,  to  whom  he 
ufed  constantly  to  tranfmit  an  account  of  his  tranfadtions  in  the  city. 
He  is  faid  to  have  been  well  verfed  in  the  hiStory  and  antiquities  of  this 
kingdom  ;  and  we  are  alfo  aflured  that  he  was  a  florid  fpeaker,  and 
profound  lawyer.  He  married  Mariana  the  daughter  of  John  Barley 
of  Kingfey,  Bucks,  by  whom  he  had  two  fons  and  two  daughters. 
The  Sons  were  both  knighted,  and  the  younger  fon  became  attorney 
general  to  Henry  prince  of  Wales. 

W  O  R  K  S. 

i.  An  oration  made  in  Guildhall,  before  the  mayor,  concerning  the  late  attempts 
of  tha  queen's  evil  f editions  fubjedfs,  Otl.  1  yth,  1571.  i2mo, 


2.  Annaiium 
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2.  Annalium  tarn  regum  Edwardi  quinli ,  Richardi  tertii ,  et  Henrici  feptimi , 
quam  Henrici  o5lavi>  titulorUm  crdine  alphabetic  multo  jam  melius-  quam  ante 
digefiorum  elenchus.  1579,  1597. 

3.  /<?  the  reports  of  Edmund  Plow  den.  In  French. 

4.  A Jhort  copy  of  Latin  verfes  prefixed  to  Sir  Tho.  Chaloner's  Repub.  Anglorum 
infiauranda. 

5.  The  office  of  a  juft-ice  of  peace  together  with  infractions  how  ftatutes  fie  all  be 
expounded.  Lond.  1658,  8vo. 

6.  Obfervations  upon  the  eyre  of  Pickering  Lambert's  Archeon ,  &c.  Manufcript. 

7.  Several  political  difeourfes,  in  manufcript. 

lie  is  alfo  faid  to  have  contributed  confiderably  towards  the  laft  edition  of 
Hollinfhed.  Biftoop  Tanner. 


ALEXANDER  ARBUTHNOT,^,, 

Principal  of  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen  in  the  reign  of  James  VI. 

of  Scotland. 


HE  was  born  in  the  year  108.  He  ftudied  fir  ft  at  Aberdeen,  and 

J  SpotfWood’s 

was  afterwards  fent  over  to  France,  where,  under  the  famous  Hift.  of  Scot- 

Cujacius,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law.  In  the  p-  335- 

year  1563  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  took  orders.  Whether  he  Biogr- Brit* 

was  ordained  by  a  bifhop,  or  by  prefbyters,  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

In  1568  he  was  appointed  minilier  of  Arbuthnot  and  Logy-Buchan  ; 

and  in  the  following  year,  Mr.  Alexander  Anderfon  being  deprived, 

our  author  was  made  principal  of  the  king’s  college  at  Aberdeen,  in 

his  room.  In  the  general  afiembly,  which  met  at  Edinburgh  in  the 

years  1 573,  and  1577,  he  was  chofen  moderator,  and,  to  the  end  of 

his  life,  was 'an  adtive  fupporter  of  the  reformed  religion.  He  died 

in  1583,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  college 

church  of  Aberdeen.  We  are  told  in  the  Biographta ,  that  he  was 

eminent  as  a  poet,  a  philofopher,  a  mathematician,  a  lawyer,  a  divine, 

and  a  phyfician. 


WORKS. 
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WORKS. 

r.  Oratioms  de  origins  &  dignitate  juris.  Edinb.  1 572,  4to.  His  cotem¬ 
porary,  Thomas  Maitland,  wrote  a  copy  of  Latin  verfes  on  the  publication  of 
this  book  :  they  are  printed  in  the  Belie.  Poetar.  Scot. 

He  publifhed  Buchanan’s  Hilt,  of  Scotland  in  the  year  1582. 


£!SeS,.  Sir  THOMAS  E  G  E  R  T  O  N, 

Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England, 


Biogr.  Brit» 

W ood’s  Atli. 
Oxon.  yol.  i. 
col.  4I7. 

Dugdale’sBar 
tom.  iii.p.  4.14. 


Collins,  Peer¬ 
age,  vol.  i.  p. 
466. 

Pat.  34BI1Z. 
!>•  7* 


Wood,  Ath. 
Oxf. 


AS  born  at  Ridley  in  Chelhire,  in  the  year  1540.  He  was  the 
natural  fon  of  Sir  Richard  Egerton,  who  was  defeended  from 
an  ancient  family  in  that  county.  At  the  age  of  feventeen  he  was 
admitted  commoner  of  Brazen-nofe  college,  Oxford ;  whence,  after 
three  years  relidence,  he  removed  to  Lincoln’s  inn.  In  this  fituation 
he  rofe  to  fuch  eminence  in  the  law,  that  in  1581,  queen  Elizabeth 
appointed  him  her  follicitor  general.  The  following  year  he  was 
defied  Lent  reader  of  Lincoln’s  inn,  and,  foon  after,  one  of  the 
governors  of  that  fociety.  In  1592  he  was  made  attorney  general, 
and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  1594  he  became  mailer 
of  the  rolls,  and  in  1596  was  appointed  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal. 
In  this  office  he  is  generally  allowed  to  have  afled  with  lingular 
prudence  and  fagacity.  When  the  unfortunate  earl  of  ElTex  rebelled 
againll  his  royal  mihrefs,  he  ufed  every  means  in  his  power  to  warn 
him  of  his  danger,  and  perfuade  him  to  fubmit.(<z)  King  James  I. 
continued  him  in  the  office  of  keeper.  In  i6jo  he  was  defied 
chancellor  of  Oxford.  In  1616  he  was  conllituted  lord  high  Reward 
for  the  trial  of  Robert,  earl  of  Somerfet,  and  his  lady ;  and,  in  the 
fame  year,  on  account  of  his  great  age  and  infirmity,  he  refigned  the 

feals. 


(a)  Submit.  In  the  Cabala  are  preferved  two  of  Sir  Thomas  Egerton’s  letters  to  the 
earl  of  Effex  on  this  fubjedl,  p.  234. 
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feals.  At  this  time  he  was  created  vifcount  Brackley,  and  was  Toon 
after  to  have  been  made  an  earl  with  an  annual  penlion  during  his  life. 

He  lived  not  to  enjoy  either.  He  died  in  March,  1717,  aged  77, 
and  was  privately  buried  at  Dodleflon  in  Cheshire.  His  character  Dugd.  Bar* 
was  that  of  a  grave,  difcreet,  and  upright  judge,  an  honed:  man,  and 
a  good  lawyer.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fecond  fon,  John,  who  was 
created  earl  of  Bridgewater.  (<£) 

WORKS. 


1.  A  fpeech  in  the  ex  chequer -chamber,  touching  the  Pojl-nati.  Lond.  1609,  4to. 

2.  Certaine  obfervations  concerning  the  office  of  the  lord  chancellor.  Lond. 
1651,  Bvo. 

3.  Four  collections.  1.  The  prerogative  royal.  1.  Privileges  of  parliament. 
3.  Proceedings  of  chancery.  4.  Power  of  the  Jiar-chamber,  All  in  manufcript. 


(b)  Bridgewater.  His  eldeftfon,  Tho¬ 
mas,  died  during  the  life  of  his  father. 
His  fecond  fon,  John,  created  earl  of  Bridge- 
water,  died  in  1649*  and  was  fucceeded 
by  John,  who  died  in  16863  who  was  fuc¬ 


ceeded  by  John,  who  died  in  1701  ;  who 
was  fucceeded  by  Scroop,  who  died  in 
1745  j  who  was  fucceeded  by  John,  who 
died  in  1748;  who  was  fucceeded  by 
Francis,  the  prefent  duke  of  Bridgewater. 


WILLIAM  BARCLAY, 

A  learned  Civilian, 

WAS  born  in  Aberdeenfhire  in  the  year  1541.  He  fpent  the  early  Mackenzie, 
part  of  his  life,  and  much  of  his  fortune,  at  the  court  of  p.'^Ts'01’ m* 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  from  whofe  favour  he  had  reafon  to  expedt 
preferment.  In  1573  he  went  over  to  France, (a)  and  at  Bourges 

commenced 

( a )  France.  I  find  in  the  Biographical  merits  corre&ion.  The  author  of  this 
Dictionary  (i2Vols.  8vo.)  fome  inaccuracy,  article  in  that  work  tells  us  that  Barclay 
wJiich,  though  of  no  very  great  importance,  left  Scotland  in  1573,  becaufe  he  was 

difappointed 


f 


27S 

Morrery. 


Niceron,  tom. 
xvii.  p*277- 
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commenced  ttudent  of  civil  law,  under  the  famous  Cujacius.  He 
continued  fome  years  in  that  feminary,  where  he  took  a  doctor's 
degree,  and  was  foon  after  appointed  profeffor  of  civil  law  in  the 
univerfity  of  Pont-a-Mouffon,  then  firft  founded  by  the  duke  of  Lor¬ 
raine.  That  prince  afterwards  made  him  counfellor  of  Hate,  and 
matter  of  requefts.  (^) 

Barclay,  in  the  year  1581,  married  Ann  de  Mallaville,  a  French 
lady,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  who  became  a  celebrated  author,  and  of 
whom  the  reader  will  find  an  account  in  the  next  century.  This 
youth  the  Jefuits  would  gladly  have  received  into  their  fociety.  His 
father  refufed  his  confent,  and  for  that  reafon,  thefe  difciples  of  Jefus 
foon  contrived  to  ruin  him  with  the  duke  his  patron.  Barclay  now 
embarked  for  Britain,  where  king  James  I.  offered  him  confiderable 
preferment,  provided  he  would  become  a  member  of  the  church  of 
England:  but,  not  chufing  to  comply,  he  returned  to  France  in  *604^ 
and,  foon  after  his  arrival,  was  appointed  profeffor  of  civil  law  in  the 
univerfity  of  Angers, (c)  where  he  died  the  year  following,  and  was 

buried 


difappointed  in  his  expectations  of  pre¬ 
ferment,  by  the  misfortunes  of  queen  Mary. 
Now  Mary’s  misfortunes  began  in  1567, 
and  from  that  period  there  could  be  no 
hopes  of  preferment  from  her.  This  dic¬ 
tionary  alfo  tells  us,  that  Barclay  was  in 
1 57 3,  when  he  went  to  ftudy  the  law  in 
France,  thirty  years  of  age  ;  but,  if,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mackenzie,  he  was  born  in  1541, 
he  muft  have  been  at  this  time  thirty-two. 
The  fame  book  likewife  fays,  that  he  was 
born  at  Aberdeen.  Mackenzie  does  not 
fay  at  Aberdeen ,  but  in  Aberdeenjhire. 

( b )  Requefts.  “  Confeiller  d’  etat  Si 
maitre  des  requetes  thefe  are  the  words 
of  a  French  author  now  before  me.  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  who  took  his  account  from  Morrery, 
or  fome  other  French  author,  fays  that 


u  the  duke  made  him  one  of  his  counfellors, 
<c  and  matter  of  requefts  to  his  hofpital 
How  this  hofpital  came  in  his  head  I  was 
at  a  lofs  to  conceive,  till  I  found  the  matter 
thus  expretted  in  our  Biographical  Dictionary 
( 12  vols.  Svo.) — “  appointed  him  coun- 
i(  fellor  in  his  councils,  and  matter  of  the 
“  requefts  of  his  palace.”  This,  though 
nonfenfical  enough  in  itfelf,  ferves,  I  think, 
to  explain  Mackenzie’s  hofpital.  I  fuppofe 
that  in  the  French  author,  from  which  they 
both  tranflated,  and  which  neither  of  them 
underftood,  the  paflage  runs  thus — Con¬ 
feiller ,  &c.  et  maitre  de  requetes  de  fon  hotel : 
which  /^/Mackenzie  tranflated  hofpital. 

( c )  Angers.  Mackenzie  relates  that  this 
proud  profeftor  “  went  every  day  to  fchool 
“  attended  by  a  fervant,  who  went  bare- 

“  headed 
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buried  in  the  Francifcan  church.  He  was  efteemed  a  learned  civilian, 
and  wrote  elaborately  in  defence  of  the  divine  right  of  kings,  in  anfwer 
to  Buchanan  and  others. 

WORKS.  . 

t.  De  regno  et  regali  potejiate ,  &c.  Paris,  1 600,  4*0. 

2.  Commentarius  in  tit.  pandettarum  de  rebus  creditis>  et  de  jurejurando.- 
Paris,  1605,  8vo. 

3.  De  potejiate  pap#,  &c.  Lond.  1609,  8vo. 

4.  Prtemetia  invitam  Agricoltc.  Paris,  1599,  2  vols.  8vo< 

c<  headed  before  him,  he  himfelf  having  extravagant  pride  and  vanity  reduced 
Ci  a  rich  robe  lined  with  ermine,  the  train  “  him  to  great  poverty  in  his  old  age,  if 
of  which  was  fupported  by  two  fervants,  tc  we  may  believe  Dempfter.”  This  po- 
c<  and  his  fon  upon  his  right  hand  ;  and  verty  of  his  old  age  muft  have  been  of 
there  hung  about  his  neck  a  great  chain  very  fhort  duration  y  for  he  was  appointed 
of  gold,  with  a  medal  of  gold  with  his  profefTor  at  Angers  in  1604,  and  died  the 
‘‘  ownpi&urej  but  it  feems  that  this  his  year  following. 


Sir  JOHN  S  A  V  I  L  E, 


^ELIZ; 


/  r  'HE  elded:  fon  of  Henry  Savile,  efq.  of  Bradley  in  the  townfhip  Ath.Oxon. 

J  ...  r  voiu.coi.334, 

JL  of  Stainland,  in  the  parifh  of  Halifax  in  Yorkfhire,  and  bro¬ 
ther  to  Sir  Henry  Savile,  whom  the  reader  will  find  among  the 
mathematicians  in  this  volume.  John  was  born  in  1545,  and  entered  Hift.  of Halif. 
a  commoner  of  Brazen-nofe  college  in  Oxford  about  the  year  1561.  He  p*  5°3’ 
left  the  univerfity  without  a  degree,  and  became  a  ftudent  of  the  Middle 
Temple  in  London,  where,  applying  diligently  to  the  fiudy  of  the 
law,  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  appointed  autumn-reader  in  15^6. 

He  was  afterwards  made  ftew'ard  of  the  lordfhip  of  Wakefield  in  York¬ 
shire,  and  called  to  the  honour  of  the  coif  in  1594.  In  1598  he  was 
made  a  baron  of  the  exchequer,  and  about  the  fame  time  a  jufiice  of 
afiize.  When  king  James  I.  afcended  the  throne  of  England,  he 

received 
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received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  being  one  of  the  judges  appointed 
to  attend  the  coronation.  He  died  in  the  year  1606,  aged  fixty-one, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Dunltan’s  church  in  Fleet-flreet.(^) 

WORKS. 

1 .  Reports  of  diver fe  fpecial  cafes ,  as  well  in  the  court  of  common  pleas  as  of  the 
exchequer,  in  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Lond.  1675,  thin  fol.  in  old  French. 

He  is  faid  to  have  left  feveral  other  manufcripts  fit  for  the  prefs,  none  of 
which  have  ever  been  publifhed. 

(a)  Fleet-Jlreet.  His  heart  was  buried 
in  the  church  at  Medley  near  Leeds  in 
Yorkfliire,  and  a  monument  eredted  over 
it,  with  his  effigy  cut  in  ftone  in  his  j  udge’s 
robes,  and  a  Latin  infcription,  which  in¬ 
forms  us  thas  he  was — vir  pietatis  zelo ,  in¬ 
genii  perfpicatia ,  morum  fuavitate ,  rerum 
principle  et  patrics  agendarum  dexter itate , 

;  variis  et  exquifitis  animi  dotibus  undique  con- 

fpicuus.  From  the  fame  infcription  we  alfo 
learn  that  he  was  twice  married ;  firft,  to 
Jane,  the  daughter  of  Richard  Garth,  efq. 


of  Morden  in  Surrey  ;  and  fecondly,  to 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Went¬ 
worth,  efq.  of  Elmfhall  in  Yorkfliire. 
By  his  firft  wife  he  had  one  fon  and  two 
daughters,  and  by  the  fecond,  one  fon  and 
one  daughter.  His  fecond  fon,  John,  in¬ 
herited  his  fortune. 

Camden,  in  his  Britannia ,  fays,  that 
that  work  was  much  indebted  to  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  this  Sir  John  Savile,  and  himfelf  to 
his  civility,  p.  857. 


Qi  ELIZ. 


WILLIAM  FULBECK, 


Ath.  Oxon. 
"Void.  col. 317. 


TFIE  fon  of  Thomas  Fulbeck  of  Lincoln,  (a)  was  born  in  the 
parifh  of  St.  Benedidt  in  that  city,  in  the  year  1560.  He  was 
entered  a  commoner  of  St.  Alban’s  hall,  in  the  univerlity  of  Oxford, 
in  1577*  and  was  admitted  fcholar  of  Corpus- Chrilli  college  about  two 
years  after.  In  1581  he  took  his  bachelor’s  degree,  and  the  next  year 
became  probationer  fellow.  He  then  removed  to  Glocefter  hall,  where 
he  completed  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts  in  1584.  From  Oxford  he 

went 


( aj  Lincoln.  This  Thomas  Fulbeck  was  mayor  of  Lincoln,  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  1566. 


28i 
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went  to  Gray’s  inn  in  London,  where  he  applied  with  great  affiduity 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  municipal  law.  Wood  fays,  he  had  afterwards  the 
degree  of  dodtor  of  civil  law  conferred  on  him  ;  but  at  what  place,  or 
by  whom,  he  is  ignorant ;  nor  is  he  better  informed  as  to  the  time  or 
place  of  his  death.  e 

WORKS. 

1.  Chrijlian  ethics.  Lond.  1587,  8vo. 

2.  An  hifiorical  collection  of  the  continued  factions,  tumults ,  and  majfacres  of  the 

Romans  before  the  peaceable  empire  of  Augujlus  Cafar .  Lond.  1600,  8vo. 

1601,  4to. 

3.  A  direction  or  preparative  to  the  Jludy  of  the  law.  Lond.  1600,  8vo. 

4.  A  parallel  or  conference  of  the  civily  the  canony  and  the  common  law.  Lond. 

1602.  1618.  This  lafl:  is  only  the  fame  edition  with  a  new  titles 
page. 

THOMAS  OWEN, 

A  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas. 

OF  this  writer  I  know  but  little.  Neverthelefs,  as  a  learned  judge, 

and  the  author  of  a  book  of  Reports,  he  deferves  forne  notice. 

He  was  the  fon  of  Richard  Owen,  efq.  of  Condover  in  Shropihire, 

and  educated  at  Oxford ;  whether  in  Chrift-church  college,  or  Broad- 

gate  hall,  is  not  determined.  Llaving  taken  a  degree  in  arts,  he  left 

the  univerlity,  and  entered  himfelf  of  Lincoln’s  inn  in  London,  where 
✓  +■ 

in  prccefs  of  time  he  became  an  eminent  counfellor.  In  1583  he  was 
elected  Lent-reader  of  that  fociety.  In  1590  he  was  made  ferjeant  at 
law,  and  queen’s  ferjeant  foon  after.  He  arrived,  at  length,  at  the 
dignity  of  judge  of  the  common  pleas,  which  office  he  is  faid  to  have 
executed*  during  five  years,  with  great  abilities  and  integrity.  He 
died  in  1598,  and  was  buried  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  choir  in 

O  o  Welfminfter 


Q^ELIZ. 


Ath.Oxonr 
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Weftminfter  abbey,  where  a  monument  was  eredted  to  his  memory. 
He  had  the  reputation  of  a  learned  man,  and  a  patron  of  literature. 

WORK  S. 

1.  Reports  in  the  common  pleas ,  wherein  are  many  choice  cafes ,  moft  of  them 
throughly  argued  by  the  learned  ferjeants ,  and  after  argued  and  refolded  by  the 
grave  judges  of  thofe  times ,  with  many  cafes,  wherein  the  difference  of  the  year-books 
are  reconciled  and  explained.  Loud.  1 656,  fol. 
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EDWARD  WOTTON,  SS 

* 

Phyfician  to  king  Henry  VIII. 

—  * 

y  |  '■'HE  fon  of  Richard  Wotton,  fuperior  beadle  of  divinity  in  the  aa.  oxon. 

A  univerfity  of  Oxford,  was  born  in  the  year  1492,  and  educated  vo‘1,co‘9+* 
in  Magdalen  college.  He  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1513* 
and.  Wood  conjectures,  was  afterwards  elected  fellow.  In  1520 
he  left  the  above-mentioned  college,  being  made  focius  compar  of 
Corpus-Chrifti  by  the  founder  bifhop  Fox,  with  leave  to  travel  tcJ 
Italy  for  three  years.  Having  applied  particularly  to  the  Rudy  of 
phyfic,  he  took  the  degree  of  doClor  in  that  faculty  at  Padua.  On  his 
return  to  Oxford,  he  was  appointed  Greek  reader  of  his  college,  and, 
in  1525,  was  incorporated  of  phylic.  He  pradtifed  for  fome  time 
with  confiderable  reputation,  in  the  univerfity.  He  then  removed 
to  London,  became  a  member  of  the  royal  college  there,  and  phy- 
fician  to  the  king.  He  died  in  1555,  in  the  fixty-third  of  his- 
age,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Alban’s,  Wood-ftreet :  Leland  celebrates* 
him  in  his  Encomia  by  the  name  of  Ododunus .  He  left  many  children, 
fcf  which  his  fon  Henry  became  alfo  a  phyfician  of  eminence. 

WORKS. 

1.  De  differentiis  animalium ,  lib.  x.  Paris,  1552,  fol.  This  book  was 
afterwards  confiderably  improved  by  Thomas  Moufet  in  his  Minimorum - 
mimalium  theatrum.  Lond.  1634. 
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ANDREW  BORD  E  ,(a) 

A  Phyfician,  and  a  mifcellaneous  Writer. 

HE  was  born  at  Pevenfey  in  Sufiex,  early  in  the  fixteenth  century, 
and  fuppofed  to  have  been  educated  at  Winchefter  fchool.  In 
his  Introduction  to  knowledge ,  he  fays  that  he  was  a  ftudent  of  Oxford  ; 
but  of  what  college  he  does  not  mention.  He  left  the  univerfity  with¬ 
out  a  degree,  and  entered  himfelf  a  brother  of  a  Carthufian  convent  in  or 
near  London  :  but,  not  liking  the  fevere  difcipline  of  that  order,  he 
returned  to  Oxford,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic.  Some 
time  after,  he  embarked  for  the  continent,  and,  as  himfelf  exprefies  it, 
“  travelled  through  and  round  about  Chriftendom,  and  out  of  Chriften- 
**  dom  into  fome  parts  of  Africa.”  In  the  years  1541,  and  42,  hfc 
refided  at  Montpelier  in  France,  where  he  was  made  dodtor  of  phyfic, 
and,  after  his  return  to  England,  was  incorporated  in  the  fame  degree 
at  Oxford.  From  the  preface  to  his  Introduction  above  mentioned,  it 
appears  that  he  had  been  in  Scotland,  which  probably  was  foon  after 
his  return  from  France.  Having  now  fatisfied  his  inclination  for 
travelling,  he  fettled  firfi:  at  Pevenfey  where  he  was  born,  after¬ 
wards  at  Winchefter,  and,  I  believe,  finally  in  London,  where  he  is  faid 
to  have  become  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  fil'd  phyfician 
to  king  Henry  VIII.  But,  notwithfianding  his  eminence  in  his  pro- 
feflion,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  fpend  the  latter  end  of  his  life  in  the 
Fleet  prifon,  where  h6  died  in  the  year  1549.  As  to  his  character. 
Wood  fays,  that  *(  he  was  efteemed  a  noted  poet,  a  witty  and  ingenious 
perfon,  and  an  excellent  phyfician.”  Pits  calls  him  a  man  of  fufficient 

learning. 


(a)  Borde.  He  generally  wrote  himfelf  Andrtai  Perfaratu;,  Bale  writes  his  rum* 
Boorde . 
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learning,  but  too  volatile  and  inconftant.  Bale  and  fome  others, 
the  contrary,  abufe  him  grofsly.(^) 
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^  Pits,  p.  736. 

W  O  R  K  S. 

1.  A  book  of  the  introduction  of  knowledge,  the  zvhych  doth  teach  a  man  to  fpeak 
part  of  all  manner  of  languages ,  &c.  Lond.  1542,  4to.  Dedicated,  from 
Montpelier,  to  the  lady  Mary,  daughter  to  Henry  VIII.  It  is  written  partly 
in  verfe,  and  partly  in  profe,  containing  thirty-nine  chapters,  before  each  ot 
which  is  a  wooden  print  of  a  man.  Prefixed  to  the  firft  chapter,  which  treats 
of  the  natural  difpofition  of  an  Englifhman,  is  a  naked  human  figure,  with  a 
piece  of  cloth  on  his  right  arm,  and  a  pair  of  feifiars  in  his  left  hand.  Under 
this  figure  are  fome  verfes  which  begin  thus, 

‘  1  am  an  Englilhman,  and  naked  I  Hand  here, 

•  Mufing  in  my  mind  what  rayment  I  fhall  wear.’ 

£.  The  breviary  of  health ,  wherein  are  remedies  for  all  manner  of  fickneffes  and 
difeafes,  &c.  Lond.  1547,  1548,  1557,  1587,  &c.  4to. 

3.  Dietary  of  health.  Lond.  1576,  8vo.  fecond  edition. 

4.  The  merry  tales  of  the  madmen  of  Gotham.  “Printed,”  fays  Wood,  “  in 
the  time  of  Hen.  VIII.  in  whole  reign,  and  after,  it  was  accounted  a  book 

“  full  of  wit  and  mirth  by  fcholars  and  gentlemen.  Afterwards  being  often 
cc  printed,  is  now  fold  only  on  the  ftalls  of  ballad-fingers.” 

5.  A  right 

(b)  Grofsly.  Bilious  Bale,  as  Fuller  “  was  the  reafon,  I  think,  why  a  Calvi- 
fomewhere  calls  him,  aflerts,  that  our  “  niftical  bifhop  (Ponet,  bifhop  of  Win-1 
doctor,  when  he  lived  at  Winchefler,  kept  “  chefter)  who  was  then  married,  fell  foul 
three  proftitutes  in  his  houfe,  for  the  ufe  q£  “  upon  him,  by  reporting  openly,  that 
hitnfelf  and  other  virgin-priefts  ;  and  that  “under  colour  of  virginity  and  ffxi  chiefs 
this  charitable  office  being  difeovered,  to  “  of  life,  he  kept  three  whores  at  once  in 
avoid  public  Ihame,  he  poifoned  himfelf.  “  his  chamber  at  Winchefter,  to  ferve  not 
“  He  always,”  fays  Wood,  “  profefled  “  only  hitnfelf,  but  alfo  to  help  the  virgin- 
“  celibacy,  and  did  e-ealoufly  write  again!!  “  priefh” 

fuch  monks,  priefts,  and  friars,  that  “  I  have  read  elfcwhere,”  fubjoins  the 
“  violated  their  vow  by  marriage,  as  many  antiquary,  “  that  the  (aid  three  whores,  as 
did  when  their  refpe&ive  houfes  were  dif-  “  the  bifhop  calls  them,  were  only  patients 
“  folved  by  king  Hen.  VIII.  But  that  mat-  “  that  occafionally  recurred  to  his  houfe,” 

“  ter  being  irkfome  to  many  in  thofc  days, 
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5.  A  right  pleafant  and  merry  hifiory  of  the  mylner  of  Abington ,  with  his  wife 
and  his  fair  daughter ,  and  of  two  poor  fcholars  of  Cambridge.  Lond.  printed  by- 
Richard  Jones,  4to.  In  Scogin’s  Jefts,  reprinted  in  the  reign  of  Cha.  II. 

6.  A  booh  of  every  region ,  country ,  and  province ;  which  floews  the  miles ,  leagues , 
diflance  from  city  to  city ,  and  from  town  to  town ,  with  the  noted  things  in  the  faid 
cities  and  towns.  Wood  fays,  that  the  author  lent  the  manufeript  of  this  book 
to  his  friend  Tho.  Cromwell,  who  loft  it,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  author, 
who  would  otherwife  have  publilhed  it.  In  this  inftance,  however,  the  anti¬ 
quary  was  mifinformed,  for  it  hath  fince  been  published  by  Hearne  at  the  end 
o (  BenediBus  abbas  Peterb.  De  vita  Henricin.  Ox.  1735,  8vo. 

7.  The  principles  of  ajlroncmy,  the  whych  diligently  perferuted  is  in  a  manner  a 
prognojlication  to  the  world.  Lond.  printed  by  Rob.  Copland,  i2mo.  The 
author  fays,  that  he  wrote  this  little  book  in  four  days,  with  one  old  pen 
without  mending. 


K. HEN.  VIII 
Q^ELIZ. 


WILLIAM  TURNER, 

Phyfician  and  Divine, 


Bal.  vili.  95. 

Parker,  Seel. 
Cantab. 


Ath.  Oxon. 
vol.i.  col.  154. 


WAS  born,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ftxteenth  century,  at  Morpeth 
in  Northumberland,  and  educated  in  Pembroke  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  of  which  college  he  was  fome  time  fellow.  He  firft  applied  to 
the  ftudy  of  medicine ;  but,  taking  it  into  his  head  to  become  a 
divine,  or,  in  the  language  of  enthufiafm,  receiving  a  fudden  call  to 
propagate  the  dodtrine  of  Luther,  he  Tallied  forth,  without  ordination, 
and  preached  the  gofpel  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  but,  what¬ 
ever  might  be  his  fuccefs  in  making  profelytes,  he  was,  at  length, 
imprifoned,  and  continued  in  durance  fome  time.  He  obtained  his 
liberty,  however,  and  being  banifhed  die  kingdom,  went  to  Ferrara(^) 

in 


(a)  Ferrara.  Wood  and  Tanner  took  over  with  a  pen,  and  Bononia  written  in 
this  circumftance  from  Bale  :  now  in  my  the  margin, 
copy  of  Bale,  the  word  Ferrara  is  ftratcjied 
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in  Italy,  where  he  was  created  doctor  of  phyfic.  Thence  he  travelled 
to  Germany,  and,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
redded  chiefly  at  Cologn.  On  the  acceffion  of  Edward  VI.  he  returned 
to  England,  and  was  made  prebendary  of  York,  canon  of  Windfor, 
and  dean  of  Wells.  He  was  alfo  incorporated  dobtor  of  phvfic  at  Bp.  Tanner, 

r  '  p.  726. 

Oxford,  and  became  phyfician  to  the  protebtor  Somerfet  (/^)  He  was 
ordained  priefl  in  1552,  and  was  about  the  fame  time,  or  foon  after, 
member  of  the  houfe  of  commons.  When  queen  Mary  came  to  the  ^heyt' 

crown,  he  again  left  the  kingdom,  went  firft  to  Germany,  thence  tof,44,b* 
Rome,  and  finally  to  Bafil  in  Switzerland,  where  he  continued  till 
the  acceffion  of  Elizabeth  ;  after  which  he  returned  once  more  to 
his  native  country,  and  was  reflored  to  his  former  preferments  in  the 
church.  He  died  in  London,  in  the  year  1568,  and  was  buried  in 
the  chancel  of  St.  Q-lave,  Hart-ftreet. 


WORKS. 

1.  The  huntynge  and  finding  out  of  the  Romifih  fox,  which  more  than  feven  yeares 
hath  ben  hyd  among  the  biftoops  of  England ,  &c.  Bafil,  1543,  8vo.  Publiihed 
under  the  name  of  Wraughton. 

2.  Avium  pracipuarum  quarum  apud  Plinium  et  Arijlotelem  mentio  eft ,  brevis 


hiftoria.  Colon.  1 544,  1 2mo. 

3.  The  ref  cuing  of  the  Romifih  fox,  &c . 1 545,  Svo. 

4.  The  hunting  of  the  Romifih  wolf.  ....  8vo. 


5.  Dialogue ,  wherein  is  contained  the  examination  of  the  mafs.  Lond.  8vo. 

6.  A  new  herbal ,  wherein  are  contained  the  names  of  herbs  in  Greek ,  Latin 9 
Englifih ,  Dutch ,  French.  Lond.  1551,  1568.  Colon.  1562,  fob 

7.  Libellum  continens  herb  arum  nomina  Graca,  Lat.  &c.  Lond.  1548,  iamo. 

8.  A  prefervative  or  iriacle  againft  the  poyfion  of  Pelagias,  &c.  Lond. 
1551,  iamo. 

9.  A  new  book  of  fpiritual  phyfiic  for  diver  fie  dif cafes  of  the  nobility  and  gentlemen 
of  England.  Lond.  1555,  Svo. 

P  p  10.  The 

[b)  Somerfet.  The  doctor’s  epiftle,  pre-  1548.  Therefore  he  refided  at  this  time 
fixed  to  his  Herbarum  Nomina ,  is  dated  in  the  duke’s  family, 
from  his  grace’s  houfe  at  Syon,  15  Mart. 
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f  o.  7'he  hunting  of  the  fox  and  the  wolf  .  .  .  8vo. 

ix.  A  hook  of  the  natures  and  properties ,  as  well  of  the  baths  of  England  as  of 
ether  baths  in  Germany  and  Italy.  Colon.  1562,  fol. 

12.  Jd reatife  of  the  bath  at  Bath  in  England.  Ibid, 
j  3.  Of  the  nature  of  all  waters.  Ibidem. 

14.  Of  the  nature  and properties  of  all  wines ,  &c.  Lond.  1568,  8vo. 

15.  Of  the  nature  and  virtue  of  triacle.  Ibid. 

1 6.  Ehe  rare  treafure  of  Englifh  baths.  Lond.  1587,  4to.  1 633. 


e*ELIZ-  JOHN  KAYE, 

Or  Keye,  or  Caius, 

The  founder  of  Caius  college  in  Cambridge, 


$iogr.  Brit. 
Pits,  p.  755. 


Parker,  Hift.of 
Cambr.  p.75. 


Friend’s  Hift. 
of  Phyfic. 


WAS  born  at  Norwich  in  the  year  1510.  He  was  admitted* 
very  young,  a  fludent  of  Gonville  hall  in  the  above-mentioned 
univerfity,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  tranllated  from  Greek 
into  Latin  fome  pieces  of  divinity,  and  into  Englifh  Erafmus’s 
paraphrafe  on  Jude,  &c.  From  thefe  his  juvenile  labours,  it  feems 
probable  that  he  firfl  intended  to  profecute  the  fludy  of  divinity. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  travelled  to  Italy,  and,  at  Padua,  fludied 
phyfic  under  the  celebrated  Montanus.  In  that  univerfity  he  con¬ 
tinued  fome  time,  where,  we  are  told,  he  read  Greek  lectures* 
with  great  applaufe.  In  1543  he  travelled  through  part  of  Italy* 
Germany,  and  France,  and,  returning  to  England,  commenced 
dodtor  of  phyfic  at  Cambridge.  He  pradtifed  firfl  at  Shrewfbury,  and 
afterwards  at  Norwich ;  but  removing  to  London,  in  1547,  he  was 
admitted  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  of  which  he  was  feveral 
years  prefident.  In  1557,  being  then  phyfician  to  queen  Mary,  and 
in  great  favour,  he  obtained  a  licence  to  advance  Gonville  hall,  where 
he  had  been  educated,  into  a  college,  which  he  endowed  with  con- 
fiderable  eflates,  adding  an  entire  new  fquare  at  the  expence  of  1834/. 


Of 
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Of  this  college  he  accepted  the  mafterfhip,  which  he  kept  till  within 
a  ftiort  time  of  his  death.  He  was  phyiician  to  Edward  VI.  queen 
Mary,  and  queen  Elizabeth.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  his  life  he 
retired  to'  his  own  college  at  Cambridge,  where,  having  religned  the 
mafterfhip  to  Dr.  Legge  of  Norwich,  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his 
life  as  a  fellow  commoner.  Pie  died  in  July,  1573,  aged  fixty-three, 
and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  his  own  college. (a) 

Dodtor  Caius  was  a  learned,  adfive,  benevolent  man.  In  1557  he 
eredted  a  monument  in  St.  Paul’s  to  the  memory  of  the  famous 
Linacre.  In  1563  he  obtained  a  grant  for  the  college  of  phylicians 
to  take  the  bodies  of  two  malefactors  annually  for  difledtion,  and  he 
was  the  inventor  of  the  infignia  which  diftinguifh  the  prelident  from 
the  reft  of  the  fellows. 

WORK  S. 

1.  Annals  of  the  college  from  1555  to  1572. 

2.  T ranjlation  of  fcveral  of  Galen's  works.  Printed  at  different  times  abroad. 

3.  Hippocrates  de medicamentis ,  firft  difcovered  and  publifhed  by  our  author; 
alfo  de  rations  vihlus.  Lov.  1556,  8vo. 

4.  De  medendi  methodo.  Bafil.  1544.  Lond.  1556,  8vo. 

5.  Account  of  the  fweating  ficknefs  in  England.  Lond.  1556.  1721.  It  is 

entitled  De  ephemera  Britannica. 

6.  Hifiory  of  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  Lond.  1568,  8vo.  1574,  4t0* 
in  Latin. 

7.  De  thermit  Brit annicis.  Doubtful  whether  ever  printed. 

8.  Of  fame  rare  plants  and  animals.  Lond.  1570. 

9.  De  canibus  Britannicis.  1570,  1729. 

10.  De  pronunciations  Greece  et  Latins  linguae.  Lond.  1574. 

11.  De  libris  propriis.  Lond.  1570. 

Bcfides  many  other  works,  which  were  never  printed. 


(a)  College.  Infcription  on  his  monument. 

Fui  Cains, 

Vivit  poft  fun  era  virtus. 
Obiit  xxix.  Aitatis  fuac 

An- Dili  1573  1XIII. 


S’ 


IXlIh 


THOMAS 
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K.  EDW.ir. 
Q.MARY. 


Ath.  Oxon. 
vol.i.col.i  34. 

Bp.  Tanner. 


Pit?,  p.  740. 


De  illuftris 
quorund  En- 
comis,  & c. 
Lond. 1579, 

p.  356. 


THOMAS  PH  AYER, 

A  Poet,  a  Lawyer,  and  a  Phyfician, 

WAS  born  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he 
relided  feveral  years,  and  afterwards  became  a  Sludent  of  the 
law  in  one  of  the  inns  of  court  in  London  :  probably  Lincoln’s  inn. 
During  his  continuance  in  that  fociety,  he  acquired  conliderable 
knowledge  in  the  law,  and  wrote  in  his  profeffion,  as  the  reader  will 
fee  in  the  lid:  of  his  works  :  but  that  Rudy  proving  too  dry  for  his 
inquintive  genius,  or  for  fome  other  reafon,  he  fuddenly  determined 
to  become  a  phyfician,  and,  returning  to  Oxford,  took  the  degree  of 
doctor  in  medicine  in  the  year  1559,  at  which  time,  fays  Wood,  he 
was  much  famed  among  the  academians  for  his  Sufficiencies  in  the 
art  of  poetry,  (a)  At  what  precife  time  he  began  to  pradtife  phyfc,  is 
uncertain  3  but  fome  of  his  medical  writings  were  publiffied  in  1544. 
He  fettled  at  Kilgarran  in  Pembrokeshire,  where  he  died  in  the 
year  1560. (b)  His  intimate  friend.  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  celebrates 
him  as  a  learned  and  lkilful  phyfcian. 

WORK  S. 

1 .  Of  the  nature  of  writs . 

1.  Exemplars  of  common  places  for  the  writing  of  feveral  forts  of  inferuments. 
Lond.  1544. 

3.  The  regimen  of  natural  life.  Lond.  1 544,  1 546,  870.  1550,  1553,  24mo. 
This,  with  fome  of  the  following,  are  Said  to  be  tranfated  from  the  French. 

4.  A  goodly 

4 

(a)  Poetry.  Probably  the  Oxford  anti-  1555  :  but,  as  Wood  mentions  this  circum- 
tjuary  was  miflaken  as  to  the  dodlor’s  being  fiance  himfelf,  it  is  probably  only  an  in- 
at  this  time,  1559,  famed  for  his  fudici-  accuracy  of  expreflion. 
encies  among  the  academics.  He  had  long  ( b )  1560.  Pits  fays  he  died  in  London 
before  retired  to  Kilgarran,  where  he  had  about  the  year  1550.  He  knew  but  little 
finilhed  the  three  hril  books  of  Virgil  in  of  the  doctor’s  hillory. 
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4.  A  goodly  bryefe  treatife  of  the  pejlylence.  Lond.  1544,  1546,  8vo. 

5.  A  declaration  of  the  veynes  of  man's  body,  and  to  what  dyfeafes  and  infirmities 
the  opening  of  every  one  of  them  doe  ferve .  Lond.  1544,  1546,  8vo.  1550, 

*553>  1 5 5 9>  24mo. 

6.  A  book  of  children.  Ibid. 

7.  Remedies 3  or  preemptions  of  phyfick  for  the  bodyy  publifhed  by  Henry  Holland. 
Lond.  1603. 

8.  Verfes  of  Owen  Glyndour's  being  f educed  by  falfe  prophecies ,  took  upon  him  to 
be  prince  of  Wales.  In  Mirror  of  Magiftrates,  1559. 

9.  'The  firfi  nine  books  of  Virgil's  VEneid  tranjlated  into  Englifh  verfe.  The  firft 
feven  were  publifhed  by  the  author  in  1558,  and  dedicated  to  queen  Mary. 
The  eighth,  ninth,  and  part  of  the  tenth,  were  publifhed,  together  with  the 
firft  feven,  by  Wightman,  in  1562.  The  remaining  books  were  afterwards 
tranflated  by  Twyne,  a  young  phyfician,  and  publifhed  with  the  former  in 
1584,  1596,  4to. 


HENRY  BLACKWOOD, 

WM  "'HE  fon  of  William  Blackwood,  who,  Mackenzie  fays,  died 
JL  fighting  for  his  country,  was  born  probably  about  the  year 
1526,  at  Dumfermlin  in  Fifefhire,  and  educated  at  St.  Andrew’s. 
Having  loft  both  his  parents  in  1549,  he  was  fent  by  his  uncle  Reid, 
bifhop  of  Orkney,  to  Paris,  where,  in  1551,  he  taught  philofophy. 
He  afterwards  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  became  member 
of  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  was  finally  honoured  with  the  dignity 
of  dean  of  the  faculty,  a  place  of  confiderable  importance  in  the 
Parifian  college.(tf)  He  was  alfo  appointed  phyfician  to  the  duke  de 

Longueville, 


(a)  College.  Medical  readers  may  pro¬ 
bably  not  be  difpleafed  to  find,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paffage,  fome  caufe  aligned  for  the 
indifcriminate  practice  of  exceffive  venefec- 
tion  in  France.  44  About  the  year  1594, 
44  (fays  Mackenzie),  there  happened  a  con- 


44  troverfy  among  the  phyficians  at  Rome 
44  concerning  blood-letting,  in  what difeafe 
44  it  ought  to  be  admitted,  and  in  what 
44  not.  The  generality  of  them  were  foU 
44  lowers  of  Erafiftratus,  a  Grecian  phy- 

44  fician,  who  difchargeu  blood  in  all  man¬ 
ic 
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Mackenzie, 
Lives,  vol.  iu» 
p.  479. 

4  * 
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Longucville,  with  a  falary  of  200  piftoles.  .  During  the  plague  at  Paris, 
Blackwood  had  the  relolute  humanity  to  continue  in  that  city,  much 
to  his  own  honour,  and  the  confolation  of  the  people.  Dempfler 
fays  he  died  in  the  year  1613,  or  14  :  if  fo,  he  lived  to  the  age  of  87, 
if  I  have  conjectured  right  as  to  the  year  of  his  birth  ;  which  con¬ 
ic  blur  e  is  founded  on  his  teaching  philofophy  at  Paris  in  1551,  when, 
I  fuppofe,  lie  could  not  be  lefs  than  twenty-flve  years  old. 

W  O  R  K  S. 

1.  In  crganum  Ariftotelis  comment aria>  lib.  i. 

2.  Collatio  medicine  atque  philofophice ,  lib.  i. 

3.  Be  claris  medicis,  lib.  xii. 

4.  Anirnadverfiones  in  cranes  Galeni  libros ,  lib.  i. 

5.  Hippocratis  qu<edam  cum  MSS.  collata,  lib.  i.  Par.  1625,  4to. 

6.  In  Alex.  Trallianum ,  lib.  i. 

7.  Bocomm  quorundam  Plinii  explication  lib.  i. 

8.  Quejlio  medica,  an  vifceribus  nutritiis  ujluantibus  aquarum  Tnetallicarum  potn 
falubris  ?  Par.  410. 


“  manner  of  difeafes ;  and  the  Roman  phy- 
“  ficlans  following  this  pradlice,  they  were 
“  vigoroufly  oppofed  by  Tedtander.  Upon 
which  the  difpute  increafing,  an  appeal 
(f  was  made  to  the  faculty  at  Paris,  who, 


“  by  our  author  their  dean,  declared  in 
“  favour  of  Tedtander  ;  and  ever  fince, 
11  this  pradlice  of  plentiful  bleeding  in  moft 
“  difeafes  has  continued  among  the  phy- 
<c  ficians  at  Paris.”  Mackenzie^  p.  480. 


*Euz.  WILLIAM  BULLEYN  • 

feiogr.  Brit.  "IT  7  AS  born  in  the  ifle  of  Ely,  in  the  former  part  of  the  reign  of 
Ath.Oxon.  v  V  Henry  VIII.  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  Botany  being  his 
' ’C''13S  favorite  hudy,  he  travelled  through  various  parts  of  England,  Scot- 
SmPk°°kfoh  ^anc^>  anc^  Germany,  chiefly  with  an  intention  to  improve  his  know- 
2,1 '  h'  ledge  in  that  fcience.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  or  of  queen  Mary, 

Mr.  Bulleyn  appears,  from  his  remarks  on  the  natural  productions  of 

♦  ■  that 
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that  country,  to  have  refided  at  Norwich,  or  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  alio  to  have  fpent  fome  time  at  Bloxhall  in  Suffolk  :  but  he  after¬ 
wards  removed  into  the  north,  and  fettled  at  Durham,  where  he 
pradifed  phyfic  with  confiderable  reputation  and  fuccefs.  His  great 
patron  at  this  time  was  Sir  Thomas  Hilton,  knight,  baron  of  Hilton, 
who  was  governor  of  Tinmouth  caffle  in  the  reign  of  Philip  and 
Mary.  In  1560  he  came  to  London,  and,  foon  after  his  arrival,  was 
accufed,  by  William  Hilton  of  Bidick,  of  having  murdered  his 
brother,  Sir  Thomas,  our  author’s  friend  and  patron.  He  was 
arraigned  before  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  and  honourably  acquitted. 
This  Hilton  afterwards  hired  fome  villains  to  affaflinate  the  dodor  $ 
but  this  attempt  proving  ineffectual,  he  had  him  arrefted  on  an  adion 
for  debt,  and  he  remained  a  longtime  in  pri'fon.  During  this  con¬ 
finement  Dr.  Bulleyn  compofed  feveral  of  thofe  works  which  raifed 
his  reputation  as  a  medical  writer.  He  died  in  January,  1576,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Giles’s,  Cripplegate,  in  the  fame  grave  with  his 
brother,  the  divine,  who  died  thirteen  years  before,  and  in  which 
John  Fox  the  martyrologift  was  interred  eleven  years  after.  Dodor 
Bulleyn  appears  from  his  writings  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  the  ancient  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabian  phyficians.- 
According  to  the  modern  mode  of  pradice,  his  books,  were  they 
generally  known,  would  be  of  little  ufe ;  but,  as  he  was  a  man  of 
genius,  and  fertile  imagination,  they  are  by  no  means  barren  of 
entertainment. 


*95 


WORKS. 

1.  ¥  he  government  of  health.  1559,  8vo.  According  to  Ant.  Wood,  it  was 

firfl  printed  in  1548  ;  but  the  dedication  to  his  patron,  baron  Hilton,  is  dated 
1548.  1 595,  nmo. 

2.  A  regimen  againjl  the  pleurify,  8vo.  Lond.  1562. 

3.  Bulleyn' s  hulwarke  of  defence  againjl  all  ficknes ,  forenes,  and  wounds  that  dooe 
daily  ajfaulte  mankinde .  Lond.  printed  by  John  Kingfton,  1562,  fol.  1  his 
includes  the  Government  of  Health. 
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Q^ELIZ. 

Ath.  Oxon. 
Vol.i.  col. 255. 

Biogr.  Bril. 


»  \ 


P  H  Y  S  I  C  I  A  N  S.  [Cent.  XVI. 

4.  A  dialogue  both  pie  a  [aunt  e  and  pietif till,  wherein  is  a  goodlie  regiment  againfi  the 
fever  peftilence,  with  a  confolation  and  comfort  againfi  death.  Lend.  1564,  8vo. 
1569,  8 vo.  Very  fcarce. 

There  is  a  wooden  print  of  the  author  prefixed  to  the  firft  edition  of  his 
Government  of  Health;  alfo  a  fmall  one  engraved  by  Stukeley  in  1722. 

Granger ,  Biogr.  Hift.  queen  Eliz. 


WALTER  BALEY, 

r  "g  'HE  fon  of  Henry  Baley  of  Warnwell  in  Dorfetfhire,  was  born 

A  at  Portfham  in  the  fame  county,  and  educated  at  Winchefter 
fchool.  From  thence  he  was  fent  to  Oxford,  and,  after  two  years 
probation,  was  admitted  perpetual  fellow  of  New  college  in  the 
year  1550.  Having  taken  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  pradtifed  phyfic, 
and  in  1558  was  prodtor  of  the  univerfity.  About  this  time  he 
obtained  a  prebend  of  Wells,  which  he  refigned  in  1579.  In  the 
year  1561  he  was  appointed  queen’s  profefior  of  phyfic,  in  1563  pro¬ 
ceeded  dodtor  in  that  faculty,  and  afterwards  became  one  of  her 
majefty’s  phyficians  in  ordinary.  He  was  thought  fkilful  in  his 
profefiion,  and  had  confiderable  practice.  He  died  in  1592,  aged 
fixty-three,  and  was  buried  in  the  inner  chapel  of  New  college. 

WORK  S. 

1 .  A  difeourfe  of  three  kinds  of  pepper  in  common  ufe.  1588,  8vo. 

2.  Brief  treatife  of  the  prefervation  of  the  eye-fight.  Firft  printed  in  the  reign 

of  Elizabeth,  in  i2mo;  afterwards  at  Oxford  in  1616,  and  1654,  8vo. 

* 

3.  Directions  for  health,  natural  and  artificial ;  with  medicines  for  all  difeafes 
of  the  eyes.  1626,  4to. 

4.  Explicatio  Galeni  de  potu  convalefcentium  et  fenum ,  &c.  Manufcript,  for¬ 
merly  in  lord  Aylefbury’s  library. 


JOHN 
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JOHN  CASE, 

A  Philofopher,  and  Phyfician, 


Qi  EUZ. 


voL.i.ccl 


Tan.  Bibl. 


WAS  bom  at  Woodftock  in  Oxfordshire,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  Hts,  p.  8aa. 

Pie  was  a  chorifter  of  New  college,  and  of  Chrift-church,  Ath.  oxo«. 
fucceflively.  In  1564  he  was  elected  fcholar  of  St.  John’s  college, 
where  he  became  fellow;  took  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  was  efteemed 
an  excellent  difputant,  and  incomparably  learned  in  the  philofophy 
of  Ariftotle :  but,  becoming  enamoured  of  a  widow  lady,  and  p.T^T 
alfo  being  popifhly  inclined,  he  quitted  his  fellowfhip,  married, 
and  took  a  houfe  in  Oxford,  where,  with  permiflion  from  the 
chancellor,  he  read  private  lectures  to  young  gentlemen,  chiefly 
Papifts.  This  however  was  not  his  only  profeflion.  He  alfo 

praitifed  phyflc  with  confiderable  reputation,  and  was  created  doc- 
tor  in  that  faculty  in  1589.  In  the  fame  year  he  was  made  pre¬ 
bendary  in  the  church  of  Salifbury.  He  died  in  1599,  and  was  buried 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  John’s  college.  By  this  double  profeflion  he 
acquired  a  good  fortune,  moft  of  which,  having  no  children,  he 
bequeathed  to  pious  ufes.  fie  was  one  of  the  flrft  philolbphers  of  his 
time,  and  was  defervedly  elfeemed  for  his  honefty  and  fimplicity  of 
manners.  (^) 

WORK  S. 


1.  Summa  veterum  interpretum  in  univerfam  diakfficam  Arifiotelis.  Pond.  15  8.4, 
4to.  Ox.  1592,  1598,  4to. 

2.  Speculum  moralium  quefiionum  in  univerfam  ethicam  Arifiotelis.  Oxon. 
.1585,  4to.  Francof.  1616,  8vo. 

3.  Sphara  dvitatis,  five  de  politica.  Oxon.  1588,  4to.  Francof.  1616,  8vo, 

q  4.  Apologia 

(a)  Manners.  Vi  r  in  iis  qua  tnundi  funt  “  life;  of  a  face  re  and  affable  converfatfon, 
mirt  fimplex  et  innocens.  Pits,  uhi  fup.  “  a  lover  of  icholars,  beloved  by  them 
“  He  was  a  man  (fays  Wood )  of  an  in-  “again,  and  had  in  great  veneration.' 
**  nocent,  meek,  religious,  and  ttudious  Ubi Jup. 


29S 
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Ath .  Oxon. 
vol.i.col.243. 

Biogr.  Brit. 


Stow's  Survey, 
vot.iii.book  iii. 
p.99.«d.  i;20. 
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4.  Apologia  mujicesytam  vocalis,  quam  injlrumentalisy  et  mixta.  Oxon.  1588,  8vo. 

5.  Thefaurus  (economise,  feu  comment arius  in  ceconomia  Arijl.  Oxon.  1597, 
Hanov.  1598,  8vo. 

6.  Appendix  thefium  economic  arum.  Ibid.' 

7.  Reflexus  fpeculi  moralis,  feu  comment,  in  magna  moralia  Arijl.  Oxon. 
1596,  Svo. 

8..  Lapis  philofophiciiSy  feu  comment,  in  otto  libros  phificorum  Arijl.  Oxon.. 
1599,  4to. 

9.  An  cilia  philo fophiee,  feu  epit.  in  8  lib.  Arijl.  Ox.  1599,  4,to. 


JOHN  BANISTER, 

A  Phyfician,  and  Surgeon, 

WAS  educated  at  Oxford,  where,  fays  Anthony  Wood,  he  ftudied 
logicals  for  a  time ;  but  afterwards  applied  himfelf  folely  to 
phyfic  and  furgery.  In  1573  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
phyfic,  and,  obtaining  a  licence  from  the  univerfity  to  pra&ife,  fettled 
at  Nottingham,  where  he  lived  many  years  in  great  repute.  When 
or  where  he  died,  is  not  known.  There  was  a  long  poetical  me¬ 
morial  of  him  in  the  church  of  St.  Olave,  Silver-ftreet,  London, 
which  is  preferved  by  Stow. 

WORKS. 

1 .  A  needfuly  new,  and  necejfary  treatife  of  chirurgeryy  briefly  comprehending  the: 
general  and  particular  curation  of  ulcers.  Lond.  1575,  8vo. 

2.  Certain  experimentSy  of  his  own  invention. 

3.  Lhe  hijlory  of  man,  fucked  from  the  fappe  of  the  mojl  approved  anathomijls, 
&c.  in  nine  books.  Lond.  1578,  thin  fol. 

4.  Compendious  chirurgeryy  gathered  and  tranjlated  efpecially  out  of  IVecker}  &c_ 
Lond.  1585,  i2mo. 

5.  Antidotary  chirurgical ,  containing  variety  of  all  forts  of  medicines ,  &c, 
Lond.  1589,  8 vo. 

His  works  were  colleded  and  publiihed  in  1633,  4to* 
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THOMAS  MOUFET  ^  Q^ELIZ* 

WAS  born  in  London, (a)  and  educated  at  Cambridge. (b)  After  Ath.  oxon. 

leaving  the  univerfity,  in  purfuit  of  medical  knowledge  he  Tol*I,col‘ 248,1 
made  the  tour  of  Europe,  vilited  mod;  of  the  celebrated  phyflcians  and 
chemifts  abroad,  and  was  created  dodlor  of  phylic  in  fome  foreign 
univerfity.  After  his  return  to  England  he  was  incorporated  dodtor 
of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  in  1582.  In  1591  he  attended  the  earl  of 
E Ifex  on  his  expedition  to  Normandy  ;  he  alfo  accompanied  lord 
Willoughby  to  Denmark,  (c)  and  afterwards,  under  the  aufpices  of  that 
nobleman,  fettled  in  London,  where,  for  feveral  years,  he  pradtifed 
the  art  of  healing  with  conliderable  reputation.  At  length  retiring 
from  bulinefs,  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Bulbridge  near 
Wilton,  chiefly  in  attendance  on  the  earl  and  countefs  of  Pembroke. 

He  died  about  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  was 
buried  at  Wilton. 


(a)  London.  Ant.  Wood  conceives,  he 
was  born  in  or  near  St.  Leonard’s,  Shore¬ 
ditch,  becaufe  <c  his  name  and  his  relations 
“  lived  in  that  parifh,  and  one  John  Muffet 
“  died  therein  1596.” 

(b)  Cambridge.  Wood  makes  an  Ox¬ 
onian  of  him ;  but  from  our  author’s  Health’s 
Improvement ,  p.  159,  we  learn  that  he  was 
educated  at  Cambridge. 

(c)  Denmark.  Bifhop  Tanner,  to  whom 
I  am  obliged  for  this  piece  of  intelligence, 


WORKS* 


is  miftaken  in  point  of  time.  After  men¬ 
tioning  his  attendance  on  the  earl  of  Eflex 
and  lord  Willoughby,  he  fays — in  patriam 
rediens ,  medicines  doctor  incorporatus  eft  Can- 
tabrigies ,  A.  D.  1582.  Now  the  earl  of 
ElTex  embarked  for  Normandy  in  1591. 

Pits  barely  mentions  Moufet,  whom  he 
calls  Mujfttusy  which  might  be  an  error  of 
the  prefs.  However,  he  knew  nothing  of 
his  hiflory,  nor  of  his  writings.  Vide 
p.  916. 


I 
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WORKS. 

1.  Be  jure  et  praflantia  chemicornm  medicamentoru'm  dialogus  apologeticus \ 
Francof.  1584,  i2mo.  Urcell.  1602,  and  in  vol.  i.  of  Theat .  ehemicum . 
Argen.  1623,  8vo.  p.  70. 

2.  EpifloU  quinque  medicinales.  Printed  with  the  former. 

3.  Nofomantica  Hippocratea ,  five  Hippocratis  prognoflica  cunRa ex  omnibus 
ipfius  fcriptis  methodice  digeftay  &c.  Francof.' 1588,  8vo. 

4.  Health's  improvement  3  or  rules  comprifing  and  difcovering  the  nature y  method , 
end  manner  of  preparing  all  forts  of  food  ufed  in  this  nation .  Corrected  and 
enlarged  by  Chriftopher  Bennet.  Lond.  1655,  4to. 

5.  Infefforum  theatrum.  Publifhed  after  the  author’s  death  by  Sir  Theod. 
de  Mayern.  Lond.  1634,  fol.  An  imperfect  copy  was  publilhed  in  1598.. 
An  Englilh  tranilation  in  1 6  5  S>  fol. 
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R  I  C  H  A 

King  of  England, 

\ 

ALLED  Cceur  de  Lion  ;  more  remarkable  for  his  military  atchieve-  Rapin,  HHh 
ments  than  for  his  erudition.  He  was  however  mod;  certainly 
an  author.  The  French  have  done  his  majedy  the  honour  to  number 
him  among  their  Provei^al  bards,  called  Troubadours,  (a)  Richard 
was  made  count  of  Poiftou  in  the  year  1 174  j  from  which  time  to  the 
death  of  his  father  Henry  II.  in  1189,  he  feems  to  have  refided 
chiefly  in  France :  and,  as  he  lived  in  the  very  centre  of  Provencal 
poetry,  it  is  no  great  wonder  that  he  fhould  at  lad:  have  caught  the 
enthudafm  of  the  country.  There  remains  indeed,  at  prefent,  no 
other  fpecimen  of  his  poetical  abilities,  than  two  fervents ;  one  written 
during  his  captivity,  and  the  other  after  his  return  to  England. 

It  is  hardly  necedary  to  inform  the  reader,  that,  in  the  year  1190, 

Richard,  king  of  England,  and  Philip,  king  of  France,  embarked 
with  a  numerous  army  on  a  crufade  to  the  Holy  Land.  Richard 
conquered  the  idand  of  Cyprus  in  his  way.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in 

Paledine. 


T  AS. 

R  D  I. 


[a)  Troubadours.  Kom,  fays  a  French 
writer,  vraiment  digne  du  genie ;  puifqu  il 
exprime  le  talent  de  TROUVER,  d’inventer, 
en  un  mot ,  le  genie  meme.  Hift.  lit t.  des 
Troubadours,  difc.  prelim,  p.  25. — Thefe 
Troubadours  were  the  firft  poets  in  Europe 
after  the  total  ignorance  of  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury.  They  arofein  the  fouthern  provinces 
of  France,  and  were  called  Provencal  bards, 
becaufe  they  wrote  in  the  language  of  Pro¬ 
vence,  which  was  then  the  common  lan¬ 


guage  of  the  fouthern  provinces.  Front 
thence  they  gradually  fpread  over  Europe, 
and  became  a  necefiary  part  of  the  ftate  of 
princes.  Every  lady  of  diftindtion  had 
her  favorite  Troubadour,  the  conflant 
occupation  of  whofe  mufe  was  to  celebrate 
her  beauty  ;  and  Ihe,  foftened  by  the  ten- 
dernefs  of  his  fong,  often  Rewarded  him 
with  every  favour.  The  reader  will  find 
the  beft  account  of  thefe  poets  in  the 
JdiAoire  litt,  des  Troubadours ,  Paris ,  1274- 
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Paleftine  he  took  the  city  of  Acres,  and  in  the  following  year  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  Saladine,  who  oppofed  his  march  to  Afcalon 
with  an  army  of  300,000  men.  If  Richard  had  continued  another 
year  in  Palefline,  he  would  doubtlefs  have  recovered  the  whole  country ; 
but  his  allies,  jealous  of  this  glory,  began  gradually  to  defert  him  ; 
and  his  own  dominions  required  his  prefence.  For  thefe  reafons, 
in  1193,  he  embarked  for  England;  but  fullered  fhipwreck  on 
the  coafl  of  Iftria  in  the  gulph  of  Venice.  From  thence  he  tra¬ 
velled,  in  the  difguife  of  a  pilgrim,  through  the  dominions  of  the 
duke  of  Auflria,  who,  difcovering  who  he  was,  caufed  him  to  be 
apprehended,  and  afterwards  delivered  him  to  the  emperor  Henry  VI. 
This  vile  emperor  kept  him  in  clofe  confinement  eighteen  months, 
and  releafed  him  at  lafl  on  condition  that  he  fhould  pay  150,000 
marks  for  his  ranlbm.(^) 

Richard 

where  be  was  told  fome  perfon  of  diftindlion 
was  imprifoned.  Coming  to  the  foot  of 
the  tower,  the  bard  began  to  fing  a  Pro¬ 
vencal  ballad,  which  he  had  formerly  com- 
pofed  with  the  affiftance  of  his  majefly.  H.c 
paufed  in  the  middle  of  the  fong,  and  the 
prifoner  within  fung  the  remainder.  Blon- 
del  then  returned  to  England,  and  informed 
the  barons  where  the  king  was  confined. 
This  ftory  is  however  very  improbable  : 
The  emperor  wanted  a  ranfom,  which  he 
could  never  obtain  fo  long  as  Richard’s 
place  of  confinement  remained  a  fecret. 
Befides,  our  hiftorians  take  no  notice  of  his 
fubjedls  being  in  doubt  as  to  the  place  of 
his  captivity. 

During  his  confinement  Richard  wrote 
a  fervent.  The  reader  will  find  the  ori¬ 
ginal  in  Mr.  Walpole’s  Catalogue  of  Royal 
Authors ,  p.  6.  As  that  author  hath  not 
obliged  us  with  a  tranflation  of  this  cu- 
riofity,  I  will  render  into  Englifh  the 

Imitation 


(b)  Ranfom.  It  is  truly  aftonifhing  that 
Richard  fhould  venture  himlelf  in  the  do¬ 
minions  of  the  duke  of  Aultria,  whom  he 
had  fo  highly  offended  at  the  fiege  of  Acres, 
by  ordering  his  banner,  which  the  duke 
had  eredfed  on  a  tower  he  had  taken,  to  be 
pulled  down  and  trampled  upon.  The 
•emperor  he  alfo  knew  to  be  his  enemy. 
Some  writers  are  of  ooinion,  that  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  country.  He  certainly 
might  have  chofen  a  fafer  and  a  fhorter  route 
to  England  s  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  emperor,  in  eonfiningRichard, 
or  Philip,  king  of  France,  in  feizing  his 
French  dominions  in  his  abfence,  allied 
moft  bafely — Fauchet,  from  an  ancient 
French  chronicle,  relates,  that  Richard 
was  a  whole  year  in  confinement  before  his 
fubj  could  learn  where  he  was,  and  that 
he  was  at  laft  difeovered  by  his  favorite 
minftrel  Blondel  de  Nefie,  who,  after  a  long 
fearch,  came  at  laft  to  a  caftle  in  Auflria, 
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Richard  returned  to  England  in  the  year  1194,  and  was  joyfully 
received  by  his  fubjeefts.  His  firft  determination  was  to  be  revenged 
of  the  perfidious  Philip.  Pie  raifed  an  army  with  great  expedition, 
and,  landing  in  Normandy,  began  a  war  which  continued  five  years 
with  various  fuccefs,  and  without  any  fignal  advantage  to  either  party. 


During  this  war  Richard  wrote  his 

imitation  which  I  find  in  the  Hijloire  des 
\ Troubadours ,  vol.  i.  p.  58. 

1. 

No  prifoner  will  ever  fpeak  properly  of 
his  condition,  except  with  grief  of  heart ; 
but  to  charm  his  pains,  he  may  write  a 
fonnet.  What  though  he  has  many  friends ; 
how  poor  their  gifts  !  Ought  they  not  to 
blufli  for  having  left  me  almoft  two  years  a 
prifoner  for  want  of  ranfom  ? 

2. 

Be  it  known  to  my  barons,  Englilh, 
Normans,  Gafcons,  and  of  Poidlou,  that 
I  would  ranfom  the  moft  wretched  of  my 
companions.  I  do  not  reproach  them  ; 
but  I  am  Rill  a  prifoner. 

3* 

It  is  too  true,  a  dead  man  has  neither 
friends  nor  relations  \  for  gold  and  filver  I 
am  forfaken.  1  fufFer  on  account  of  my 
own  misfortunes  ;  but  I  fufter  more  from 
the  infenfibility  of  my  fubjecls.  What  re¬ 
proach  will  they  deferve,  if  I  Ihould  die  in 
this  long  captivity  ! 

4- 

No  wonder  I  fhould  be  afflicted,  when 
my  lord  the  king  torments  my  dominions, 
regardlefs  of  his  oath  :  but  I  confole  myfelf 
with  the  afiurance  that  my  captivity  will 
cot  be  of  long  duration. 

R  r 


fecoud  fervent. (c) 


5j 

My  companions,  whom  I  have  loved, 
and  whom  I  fibill  love,  Chail  and  Penfavin 
(in  Mr.  Walpole’s  copy  of  the  original 
it  is  Perfarain)  tell  my  enemies  in  your 
fongs  that  they  will  acquire  but  little  glory  ; 
that  I  have  never  fhewn  them  a  falfe  heart ; 
and  that  they  will  adt  like  villains  if  they 
wage  war  with  me  whilft  I  am  in  captivity. 

6. 

This  ftanza  is  entirely  omitted  by  the 
French  tranfiator. 

7* 

Countefs  Soir,  heaven  guard  your  fove- 
reign  merit,  and  her  whom  I  reclaim,  and 
for  whom  I  fufter  captivity. 

What  this  Soir  means,  I  do  not  undcr- 
ftand.  In  Mr.  Walpole’s  copy  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  it  is  Conteffii  foit ;  but  in  the  French 
tranfiation  it  is  Soir,  with  a  capital  letter. 
Crefcimbeni,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
lives  of  the  Provencal  poets,  fays  that  this 
fonnet  was  addrefted  to  Beatrix,  countefs 
of  Provence,  fifter  to  Eleonora,  of  whom 
Richard  was  enamoured.  If  fo,  may  not 
this  Soir  be  the  Provencal  word  for  fifter  ? 
This  is  conjedlured  on  a  fuppofition  that 
it  was  Soir  in  the  original. 

(r)  Servent.  The  caufe  of  this  fervent 
was  as  follows.  Richard,  toward  the  latter 
end  of  the  war  with  Philip,  endeavoured  to 

perfuade 
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Having  now  concluded  a  truce  with  Philip,  Richard  was  preparing 
to  return  to  England,  when  he  was  accidentally  informed,  that  a 
Limolin  gentleman,  his  vattal,  had  found  a  treafure  upon  his  ettate. 
Richard  claimed  the  whole,  and  the  gentleman  took  refuge  in  the 
cattle  of  Chalus,  which  the  king  immediately  determined  to  ttorm : 
but,  whilft  he  was  taking  a  view  of  the  place,  he  was  killed  by  an 
arrow  from  the  cattle.  This  happened  in  the  year  1199,  in  the  tenth 
year  of  his  reign. 


perfuade  the  dauphin  d’Auvergne,  and  the 
count  Gui  his  coufin,  to  enter  into  alliance 
with  him  againft  the  king  of  France.  They 
refufed  to  be  concerned  with  him,  becaufe 
he  had  deferted  them  in  a  former  alliance. 
On  this  occafion  Richard  wrote  the  follow- 
lowing  fervent. 

44  Dauphin,  and  you  count  Gui,  anfwer 
44  me.  What  is  become  of  that  martial 
44  fpirit  which  you  formerly  difcovered  in 
“  our  league  againft  the  common  enemy  ? 
44  You  gave  me  your  faith,  and  you  have 
44  kept  it  like  the  wolf  to  the  fox,  which 
44  you  refemble  by  your  red  hair.  You 
44  have  ceafed  to  allift  me,  left  you  fhould 
44  not  be  well  payed  for  your  fervices ;  for 
44  you  know  thfre  is  no  money  at  Chinon. 
44  You  feek  the  alliance  of  a  king  diftin- 
44  guiftied  for  his  wealth,  his  valour,  and 
44  fidelity.  You  dread  my  cowardice,  and 
44  my  frugality :  thefe  confiderations  have 
44  driven  you  to  the  other  party.  Do  you 


4  remember  the  adventure  at  Iffoire  ?  Are 
4  you  fatisfied  with  having  loft  that  place  ? 

Do  you  caife  troops  to  take  vengeance  of 
4  ufurpation  ?  Do  what  you  will,  king 
4  Richard,  with  his  ftandard  in  his  hand, 
4  will  prove  himfelf  no  defpicable  enemy. 
4  I  have  feen  you  fond  of  magnificence  ; 
4  but  fince  the  defire  of  building  ftrong 
4  caftles  hath  made  you  negledt  your  gal- 
4  lantry,  and  abandon  the  fair,  you  no 
4  longer  frequent  courts  and  tournaments. 
4  Beware  of  the  French;  you  will  find 
4  them  Lombards  in  probity. 

44  Go,  fervent,  to  Auvergne,  whither 
4  I  fend  thee.  Tell  the  two  counts  from 
4  me,  that  if  they  will  remain  in  peace, 
4  may  God  protect  them.  What  imports 
4  it  if  a  man  of  nothing  break  his  word  ? 
4  Ought  one  to  depend  on  the  faith  of  an 
4  ecuyer?  Time  will  evince-,  that  they 
4  have  taken  a  wrong  part.”  Vide  Hi/}, 
lilt,  des  Troubad.  vol.  i.  p.  63.  • 
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K.  HEN.  III. 

A  Monk  of  St.  Alban’s,  and  a  Latin  Poet, 


w 


AS  born  in  this  kingdom, [a)  and,  if  I  may  credit  fome  of  the  script. 


Leland  de 


259. 


antique  authors  before  me,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where 
he  took  a  matter  of  arts  degree.  Leland,  the  mod;  creditable  of  them  Pits,  p,  266, 
all,  fays  nothing  of  his  education.  He  is  faid  to  have  travelled  through 
great  part  of  Europe,  and  that,  after  a  long  refidence  at  Paris,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  became  a  Benedicttine  monk  in  the  abbey  of 
St.  Alban’s,  where  he  died  early  in  the  thirteenth  century. (b)  His 
principal  poem,  which  ftill  exitts,  entitled  Architreniusy  is,  in  point  of 
elegance,  infinitely  fuperior  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived. (c)  Indeed 
we  are  told,  that  at  Paris  he  was  regarded  as  a  miracle  of  eloquence, 
and  poetical  genius. 

WORK  S. 


Bp.  Tan.  377. 


i.  Architrenius ,  lib.  ix.  Paris,  1517,  4to.  fcarce.  There  are  two  ma- 
nufcripts  of  this  poem  at  Oxford,  I  believe  in  the  Bodleian  library,  frorft 
which  Mr.  Wharton  has  tranfcribed  a  fufficient  number  of  verfes  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  its  merit.  See  his  Hiji.  of  Engl.  Poetry ,  dijfert.  ii. 

a.  Epifiles ,  epigramsy  and  other  poems.  Manufcript,  in  the  Bodleian 
library. 


{a)  Kingdom.  Fuller  makes  him  a  native 
of  Hanwell,  a  village  in  Oxfordfhire,  be- 
caufe  he  knew  no  other  place  in  England  of 
equal  fimilarity  with  his  name  :  but  there 
is  another  Hanwell,  in  Middlefex,  of  which, 
with  equal  probability,  I  may  fuppofe  him 
a  native.  Leland  however  fays  that  Han- 
vill,  or  Hantvillenfis ,  is  a  corruption  ;  that 
his  proper  name  is  Annavillanus  from  An- 
naevilla  in  Neuftria,  that  is,  Armorica, 
now  Britanv,  whence  his  family  emigrated 
to  this  kingdom. 

(b)  Century.  Bale  and  Pits  tell  us  that 
he  flourifhed  about  the  year  1200  ;  Whar¬ 
ton,  that  he  was  a  monk  of  St.  Alban’s 


about  the  year  1191;  but  Leland  fays— 
illujlrat  notnen  Henrici  tertii  Annavillanus , 
unde  et  liquet  quo  tempore  foruerit.  Now 
Henry  111.  began  his  reign  in  1216 ,  and 
died  in  1272. 

(cj  Lived.  I  cannot  avoid  taking  no¬ 
tice  of  a  miftake  in  Simlerus’s  Epitome  of 
the  Bib!,  Gcfneri.  He  fays  that  this  poem 
confifts  of  iixteen  books,  De  anti  quit  atibus 
Britannia.  He  certainly  never  faw  ths 
book;  for,  except  in  the  1 6th  and  17th 
chapters  of  the  fixth  book,  where  he  fpeaks 
of  Brutus,  there  is  nothing  like  antiquity 
in  the  whole  poem.  See  Bp.  Pan .  note  c. 
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K.  HEN.  IIL 


Leland  de 
Script,  p.  236. 

Bal.  iii.  60. 


Pits,  p.  275. 

Prince, Worth, 
of  Devonih. 
p.  416. 


Ep.  Tanner, 
Bibl. 


Hift.  ef  Engl. 
Poetry,  diflert. 
ii. 


JOSEPH  of  EXETER, 

CALLED  by  our  ancient  biographers,  Jofepbus  Ifcanus  ;  archbifhop 
of  Bourdeaux,  an  excellent  Latin  poet.  He  was  born  at  the 
latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  Devonshire,  and  educated  at 
Exeter.  Some  writers  fay  that  he  was  a  pried  of  the  cathedral  of  that 
city,  and  that  he  was  thence  called  Jofeph  of  Exeter.  Prince  thinks 
it  more  probable  that  he  was  fo  called  on  account  of  his  being  born 
there.  We  are  told,  that  in  his  youth  he  attended  king  Richard  I. 
on  his  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  that  he  was  a  great  favorite 
with  that  prince.  He  was  alfo  patronifed  by  his  countryman  Baldwin, 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  by  whofe  intered  he  was  made  archbidiop 

of  Bourdeaux,  where  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  died  in  the  reign  of 

/  { 

Henry  III.  and  to  have  been  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  This 
Jofeph  of  Exeter  was  really  a  phenomenon  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
His  numbers  are  extremely  harmonious,  and  his  language  claffical. 
“  His  dyle,”  fays  Wharton,  “  is  a  mixture  of  Ovid,  Statius,  and 
<(  Claudian.  He  wanted  only  Virgilian  chadity.”(<?)  His  poem  on 
the  Trojan  war  is  founded  on  Dares  Phrygius,  a  fabulous  hidorian  ; 
his  Anticchefis ,  the  war  of  Antioch,  celebrates  the  crufade  in  which 
his  patron  Baldwin  was  an  adtor. 

W '  *0  R  K  S  . 

1.  De  hello  Trojano,  lib.  v.  Bafil.  1541,  8vo.  1583.  Lond.  1675,  8vo. 
Francof.  1620,  4to.  1623,  410.  Amftel.  1702,  4to.(^) 

2.  Antiochejis.  All  that  remains  of  this  poem  is  printed  in  Wharton’s 
Hidory  of  Englifh  Poetry,  ubi  fupra. 

His  love  verfes,  epigrams,  &c.  mentioned  by  Leland,  are  lod. 

(a)  Chaftity.  Omnium  poetarum fui  tem-  ( b )  1702,  \to*  Winftanley  in  his  Livos 
poris,  abfit  invidia  ditto,  facile  primus,  t antes  of  the  Poets,  printed  in  1687,  fays,  that 
eloquentiae ,  majcjlatis  eruditionis  homo  fuit ,  this  poem,  De  hello  Trojano,  was,  in  a  late 
ut  nunquam fatis  admirari  poffim,  unde  illi  in  Dutch  edition,  aferibed  to  Cornelias 
tam  barbara  et  rudi actate  facundia  accreverit  Nepos. 
ufque  adeo  omnibus  numeris  ter  fa,  elegant , 
rotunda .  Leland  de  Script.  Brit,  p,  236-. 
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GEOFFREY  CHAUCER, 

The  Father  of  Englifh  Poetry, 

WAS  born  in  London,  of  a  good  family,  in  the  year  1328,(22) 
the  fecond  of  Edward  III.  He  was  educated  firfi:  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  but  in  what  colleges  is  not  known. 
After  leaving  the  univerfity,  where  he  had  made  considerable  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  the  learning  of  thofe  times,  he  travelled  through  France, 
and  the  Low  Countries,  and,  returning  to  England,  entered  himfelf 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  fixidied  the  municipal  laws  of  the 
land  :  but  he  foon  changed  his  Situation  for  a  place  at  court.  Elis 
firfi:  employment  was  that  of  page  to  king  Edward  III.  a  prince  not 
more  difiinguifhed  for  his  martial  achievements,  than  for  his  regard 
to  genius  and  literature.  Chaucer  foon  became  a  favorite  at  court, 
and  was  particularly  patronifed  by  the  king’s  fon,  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancafter;  who,  in  1360,  gave  him  a  wife  in  his  own 
family;(^)  and  employed  his  literary  talents  on  various  occafions. 

About  the  year  1369,  our  poet  became  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
king’s  privy  chamber,  and  was  foon  after  advanced  to  the  very  honour¬ 
able 


(a)  1328.  Authors  differ  both  as  to 
the  place  of  Chaucer’s  birth,  and  his  family. 
Bale  fays  he  was  born  in  Berkfhire  ;  Pits, 
in  Oxfordfhire  :  but,  from  his  poem  called 
the  Tejiament  of  Love ,  it  is  evident  he  was 
born  in  London.  As  to  his  family,  Leland 
hints  that  he  was  of  genteel  extra&ion, 
nob  Hi  loco  natus .  Bale  and  Pits  make  him 
a  knight,  and  the  latter  is  pofitive  that  his 
father  was  alfo  a  knight.  Speght  is  of 
opinion,  that  his  father  was  a  vintner. 
Mr.  Hearne  thinks  that  his  father  was  a 


merchant.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  evident 
from  his  education,  that  Chaucer’s  father 
was  a  perfon  of  fome  fortune. 

(b)  Family .  The  lady’s  name  was 
Philippa :  {he  was  the  daughter  of  one 
Sir  Payne  Rouet,  a  native  of  Hainault,  and 
fitter  to  Catharine  Swynford,  by  whom  the 
duke  had  feveral  children.  Chaucer  was 
now  in  the  prime  of  life,  and,  from  a  por¬ 
trait  taken  about  this  time,  appears  to  have 
been  extremely  handfome  and  graceful. 


K.EDW.  nr. 
K.  RICH.  II. 


Biogr.  Brit. 

Speght’s  Life 
of  Chaucer. 


Lelandrp^.rjp» 


Knighton, 
apud  Decern 
Script.  p.  a6, 
47  • 
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Speght's  Life  able  ofiice  of  Ifcield-bearer  to  his  majefty.(c)  In  1373  he  was  lent, 

of  Chaucer.  •  1  '  . 

with  other  penons,  to  the  republic  of  Genoa,  on  a  communion  of  fome 
importance;^)  and  the  king  was  fo  well  fatisfiea  with  his  negociation, 
that,  on  his  return,  he  obtained  a  grant  of  a  pitcher  of  wine  daily  in 
the  port  of  London,  to  be  delivered  by  the  butler  of  England  ;  and 
foon  after  was  made  Comptroller  of  the  cuftoms  for  wool,  wool-fells, 
ib.  p.  i.  in.  7.  aild  hides  ;  an  office  Which  he  difcharged  with  great  diligence  and 
.  integrity,  (e) 

At  this  period  Chaucer’s  income  was  about  a  thoufand  pounds  a 
year ;  a  fum  which,  in  thofe  days,  might  well  enable  him  to  live,  as 
he  fay's  he  did,  with  dignity  in  office,  and  hofpitality  among  his  friends. 
It  was  in  this  meridian  blaze  of  profperity,  in  perfect  health  of  body 
and  peace  of  mind,  that  he  wrote  mold  of  his  gay  and  humorous 
poems.  His  fatires  againfi  the  priefls  were  probably  written  to  oblige 
his  patron  the  duke  of  Lancafler,  who  favoured  the  caufe  of  Wicliff. 

In  the  laid  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  Chaucer  was  one  of  the 
commiffioners  fent  to  expoftulate  with  the  French  before  the  pope’s 
Ed.  hi.  legate,  concerning  an  infringement  of  the  truce;  and  foon  after  I  find 
iiolinfiied.  him  joined  in  a  fecond  commiffion,  relative  to  a  marriage  between  the 
prince  of  Wales,  and  Mary  the  daughter  of  France.  This  feems  to 
have  been  our  poet’s  laft  public  fervice,  and  the  zenith  of  his  profperity  ; 

for, 


'Feftament  of 
Lyve,  p.  4.S6* 


(c)  Majejly.  In  1368,  Chaucer  obtained 
a  grant  from  the  crown  of  twenty  marks 
per  annum;  and  in  1372,  a  further  grant  of 
the  fame  fum,  during  his  life. 

( d )  Importance.  The  author  of  Chaucer’s 
life  in  the  Biogr.  Brit,  conjectures,  that 
the  objeCt  of  this  commiffion  was  to  hire 
{hips  for  the  king’s  navy,  our  want  of  {hip¬ 
ping  in  thofe  times  being  ufually  fupplied 
by  fuch  means.  This  was  not  Chaucer’s 
firft  vifit  to  Italy  :  for  he  made  one  of  the 
retinue  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  when  in 
1368  he  went  over  to  efpoufe  Violante, 
the  daughter  of  Galeazzo,  duke  of  Milan. 


He  was  then  introduced  to  Petrarch.  Froif- 
fart  was  alfo  prefent  at  this  wedding,  and 
probably  Dante.  See  Wharton  s  Hijl.  of 
Engl.  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.342.  Alfo  Froi '/far /’ s 
Fit.  de  Petrarch,  iii.  772.  and  Paulus  Joviusy 
Fit.  Gale&z.  ii.  p.  152. 

[e)  Integrity.  This  was  granted  with  a 
provifo,  that  he  fhould  perfonally  execute 
the  office,  and  keep  the  accounts  with  his 
own  hand.  How  different  was  the  ceconomy 
of  thofe  times  from  our  prefent  fyftem,  when 
every  office  is  executed  by  a  deputy,  or  de¬ 
puty’s  deputy  ! 
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for,  foon  after  the  acceflion  of  Richard  II.  in  1 377,  though  fome  of  his 
former  grants  were  confirmed,  yet  his  affairs  were  fo  embarrafled, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  claim  protection  from  the  crown  in  order  to 
fcreen  himfelf  from  his  creditors  iff)  and,  in  1282,  having:  with  fome  Speghm.ife 

■  J  °  of  Chaucer. 

degree  of  warmth  efpoufed  the  party  of  WiclifF  in  the  city,  he  was  in 
danger  of  being  apprehended*  and  therefore  fled  to  Germany.  He 
continued  fome  time  abroad  ;  but,  being  at  laft  deflitute  of  fubfiftence, 
he  returned  privately  to  London,  where  he  was  foon  difcovered,  and 
imprifoned.  Having  fuffered  fome  fevere  treatment,  he  at  length 
obtained  a  pardon,  on  condition  that  he  would  reveal  all  he  knew 
concerning  the  late  commotions  in  London.  This  compliance  drew 
upon  him  innumerable  calumnies,  of  which  he  complains  pathetically 
in  his  Tejiament  of  Love  ;  and  now,  determined  to  feek  confolation  in 
folitude,  he  retired  to  Woodftock,  the  beloved  fcene  of  his  former 
felicity,  where  he  continued  till  within  two  years  of  his  death,  (g) 

During  this  latter  period  of  his  life  he  corrected  and  augmented  his 
former  publications,  and,  in  1391,  he  wrote  his  Conclufions  of  the  Chaucer’s 
Aftrolabie  for  the  inftruCtion  of  his  younger  fon  Lewis.  About  the  v'°,ks>P+39» 
year  1 398  he  quitted  Woodftcck,  and  from  that  time  refided  chiefly 
at  Dunnington  cattle  near  Newbury  in  Berkihire,  where  he  died(Z>)  in 

October, 


(f)  Creditors.  This  fudden  reverfe  of 
fortune  is  difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  It 
is  fuppofed  that  Chaucer  about  this  time 
fettled  his  eftates  upon  his  fon  Thomas,  who 
married  Maud,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Burgherfhs,  with  a  confiderable  fortune; 
and  that,  being  on  that  account  a  little 
embarrafTed,  he  had  recourfe  to  the  king’s 
protection  only  to  gain  time.  See  Biogr. 
Brit.  p.  1299.  note  I. 

(g)  Death.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
duke  of  Lancafter,  after  the  death  of  his 
wife  Conftance,  married  his  old  miftrefs 
Catharine  Swynford,  lifter- in -law  to  Chau¬ 
cer,  and  that  after  this  marriage  he  had 


great  influence  at  court;  but  nothing  could 
tempt  the  poet  from  his  retirement.  The 
only  advantage,  which  he  appears  to  have 
reaped  from  this  alliance,  was  a  grant  of 
twenty  marks  per  annum,  in  lieu  of  that 
formerly  given  him  by  Edward  III.  and  a 
pipe  of  wine  yearly,  to  be  delivered  by  the 
chief  butler;  which  office  was  then  held 
by  his  fon  Thomas,  who  was  afterwards 
fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  commons. 

(h)  Died.  The  year  before  his  death, 
he  had  the  happinefs,  if  at  his  time  of 
life  it  might  be  fo  called,  to  fee  the  fon 
of  his  brother-in-law  (Hen.  IV .)  feated  on 
the  throne. 
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O&ober,  1400,  aged  72.  Pie  was  buried  in  Weftminfter  abbey,  in 
tiie  great  fouth  crofs  ifle.(/) 

Chaucer  was  not  only  one  of  the  firfl,  but  one  of  the  bed:  poets 
which  thefe  kingdoms  ever  produced.  He  was  equally  great  in  every 
fpecies  of  poetry  which  he  attempted  ;  and  his  poems  in  general  po  fiefs- 
every  kind  of  excellence,  even  to  a  modern  reader,  fave  melody  and 
accuracy  of  meafure ;  defeats  which  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  imper¬ 
fect  Rate  of  our  language,  and  the  infancy  of  the  art  in  this  kingdom 
at  the  time  when  he  wrote.  “  As  he  is  the  father  of  Englifh  poetry,” 
fays  Mr.  Dry  den,  “  fo  I  hold  him  in  the  fame  degree  of  veneration  as 
“  the  Grecians  held  Homer,  or  the  Romans  Virgil he  is  a  perpetual 
“  fountain  of  good  fenfe,  learned  in  all  fciences,  and  therefore  fpeaks 

*■*  properly  on  all  fubjeCts  :  as  he  knew  what  to  fay,  fo  he  knows  alfo 

^  * 

<£  when  to  leave  off ;  a  continence  which  is  praCtifed  by  few  writers, 
(f  and  fcarcely  by  any  of  the  ancients,  except  Virgil  and  Horace. ”(£) 


(/)  Ifle.  The  exact  fpot  of  Chaucer’s 
interment,  is  probably  that  where  Dryden’s 
monument  now  ftands.  Whether  there 
v/as  originally  any  infcription  on  his  tomb, 
is  not  known.  Caxton  procured  a  long 
epitaph  to  be  written  by  Surigonius,  a 
poet  of  Milan,  which  was  hung  againft  a 
pillar.  About  the  year  1555,  Mr.  Nich. 
Brigham,  a  gentleman  of  Oxford,  erected 
a  handfome  monument  with  Chaucer’s  por¬ 
trait,  and  the  following  infcription,  which 
frill  remains, 

M.  S, 

Qui  fuit  Anglorura  vates  ter  maximus  olim, 
Galfridus  Chaucer  conditur  hoc  tumulo  : 

Annum  ft  quaeras  Domini,  ii  tempora  vitae, 

£cce  notae  4'ubfunt  quae  tibi  cunfta  aotant. 

25  Oft.  1400. 
yErumnarum  requies  mors; 

Birgham  hos  fecit  Mufarum  nomine  fumptus. 


WORK  S. 

Winftanley,  in  his  Live'S  of  the  Poets , 
p.  26,  fays — “  Thomas  Occleve,  or  Oke- 
“  lefe,  of  the  ofEce  of  the  privy  feal,  fome 
“  time  Chaucer’s  fcholar,  for  the  love  he 
“  bore  him,  caufed  his  picture  to  be  truly 
<e  drawn  in  his  book  De  regimine principis ; 
“  according  to  which,  that  his  picture 
“  drawn  upon  his  monument  v/as  made.” 
1  o  this  paflage  Mr.  Oldys  wrote  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  in  the  margin  of  his  copy  of 
Winftanley — “  This  book,  De  regimine 
“  principis ,  a  pretty  thick  folio,  written, 
“  in  Englifh  ftanzas,  on  vellum,  with  that 
“  picture  of  Chaucer  on  the  fide  of  the  verfes, 
is  in  the  pofieftion  of  Mr.  Weft  of  the 
“  Temple,  who  fhewed  it  me,  Feb.  27, 
“  1 735*”  Vertue’s  half-fheet  print  of  Chau¬ 
cer  was  taken  from  this  portrait. 

[k)  Horace*  This  charafter  Chaucer 

certainly 


I 
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WORKS. 

1.  The  court  of  love,  written  whilft  he  was  a  ftudent  at  Cambridge. 

2.  The  crafty  lovers ,  written  in  1348. 

3.  The  remedy  of  love. 

4.  Lamentation  of  Mary  Magdalen j 

5.  The  tef  ament  op  love ,  in  imitation  of  Boetius  de  c  onfola  t  i  one  philo fophi as. 

6.  The  romant  of  the  rofe ,  tranfiation  from  the  French. 

7.  Complaint  of  the  black  knight ,  written  during  John  of  Gaunt’s  courtfhip  of 
the  lady  Blanch. 

8.  Troilus  and  Crefeide,  imitated  from  the  Italian. 

9.  The  houfe  of  fame. 

10.  The  book  of  Blanch  the  du chefs. 

11.  The  ajfembly  of  fowls. 

12.  Canterbury  tales ,  written  about  the  year  1383. 

13.  Chaucer's  ABC . 

14.  The  flower  and  the  leaf. 

15.  La  belle  dame  fans  mercy,,  from  the  French. 

1 6.  The  complaint  of  Mars  and  Venus,  from  the  French. 

17.  The  complaint  of  Annilida  to  falfe  Arcite . 

18.  The  legend  cf  gode  women. 

1 9.  Conditions  of  the  aflrolabie. 

20.  The  cuckow  and  nightingale. 

21.  Song,  beginning.  Fly  fro  the  prefe :  written  on  his  death-bed. 

Befides  feveral  ballads  attributed  to  Chaucer.  Caxton  firft:  printed  the 

Canterbury  Tales ;  but  his  works  were  firft;  colleded,  and  publiflied  in  one 
vol.  fol.  by  William  Thynne.  Lond.  1542.  They  were  afterwards  reprinted 
in  1561,  1598,  1602.  Oxf.  1721. 


certainly  deferved.  He  had  read  a  great 
deal,  was  a  man  of  the  world,  and  of  found 
judgement.  He  was  the  firft  Englifh 
poet  who  wrote  poetically ,  as  Dr.  John- 
fon  obferves  in  the  preface  to  his  dic¬ 
tionary,  and  he  might  have  added,  who 
wrote  like  a  gentleman.  He  had  alfo  the 
merit  of  improving  our  language  confider- 
ably,  by  the  introduction  and  naturaliza¬ 
tion  of  words  from  the  Provencal,  at  that 
time  the  moft  polifhed  dialed  in  Europe. 
See  Wharton's  Hijl.  of  Engl.  Poetry,  vol.  i. 


p.  344.  But  though  he  was  an  excellent 
poet,  he  was  lefs  original,  as  to  invention,, 
than  is  generally  fuppofed.  His  beft  per¬ 
formances  are  little  more  than  tranflations 
from  Italian  and  French  poets.  The  knight's 
tale  is  from  Boccace  ;  The  romaunt  of  the 
rofe,  from  William  de  Lorris,  a  French, 
poet,  who  died  in  1.260.  I  forbear  giving, 
any  fpecimen  of  Chaucer’s  poetry,  out  of 
compliment  to  the  reader,  whom  I  fuppofe 
acquainted  with  his  works, 

S  s 
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JOHN  GOWER, 

One  of  our  moR  ancient  Englifh  Poets, [a) 


IT  TAS  cotemporary  with  Chaucer,  and  his  intimate  friend.  Of 
W  what  family,  or  in  what  county,  he  was  born,  is  uncertain, 
Several  of  our  biographers  affirm  that  he  was  defcended  from  the 
Gowers  of  Stitenham  in  Yorkffiire  ;  but  this  is  pretty  evidently  falfe.(^) 
He  Rudied  the  law,  and  was  fome  time  a  member  of  the  fociety  of 
Lincoln’s  inn,  where  his  acquaintance  with  Chaucer  began.  Some 
have  aflerted  that  he  was  a  judge;  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  In 
the  RrR  year  of  Henry  IV.  he  became  blind  ;  a  misfortune  which  he 
laments  in  one  of  his  Latin  poems.  He  died  in  the  year  1402,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Mary  Overie,  which  church  he  had  rebuilt  chiefly 
at  his  own  expence,  fo  that  he  muft  have  lived  in  affluent  circumRances. 
His  tomb  w7as  magnificent,  and  curioufly  ornamented. (c)  It  Rill 
remains,  but  hath  been  repaired  in  later  times.  From  the  collar 
of  S  S  round  the  neck  of  his  effigies,  which  lies  upon  the  tomb,  it  is 
conjectured  that  he  had  been  knighted.  As  to  his  character  as  a  man, 
it  is  impoffible,  at  this  diRance  of  time,  to  fay  any  thing  with  cer¬ 
tainty. 


(a)  Poet.  Though  he  outlived  Chaucer, 
he  was  born,  and  wrote,  before  him. 

( b )  Falfe.  That  he  was  not  of  the 
Stitenham  family  is  evident  from  the 
.difference  in  their  arms.  Weever,  in  his 
Funeral  Monuments ,  afferts  that  he  was  of 
a  Kentifh  family  ;  but,  in  the  title-page 
to  the  firft  edition  of  the  ConfeJJio  Amantis , 
he  is  faid  to  be  a  native  of  Wales. 

(r)  Ornamented.  This  was  his  epitaph. 

Armigeri  feutum  nihil  a  modo  fert  fibi  tutum. 
Reddidit  immolutum  morti  generale  tributum. 


Spiritus  exutum  fe  gaudeat  efle  folutum, 

Et  ubi  virtutum  regnum  fine  labe  ftatutum. 

This  epitaph,  which  is  preferved  in  Afii- 
mole’s  Theat.  Chenu  Brit.  p.  486,  was 
even  in  John  Stow’s  time  illegible,  and  the 
monument  defaced.  It  hath  been  fince  re¬ 
paired,  and  the  following  lines  engraved. 

Hie  jacet  Joannes  Gower  armiger,  Anglorum  poeta 
celeberrimus,  ac  . 

Huic  facro  edificio  benefactor  infignis  temporibus 
Ed:  3.  &  Ric.  z . 
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tainty.  With  regard  to  his  poetical  talents,  he  was  undoubtedly 
admired  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  though  a  modern  reader  may 
find  it  difficult  to  difcover  much  harmony,  or  genius,  in  any  of  his 
compofitions.(^/) 


WORKS. 

1.  Speculum  medit antis.  Written  in  French,  in  ten  books.  There  are  two 
copies  of  this  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

2.  Vox  clamantis.  In  Latin  verfe,  in  feven  books.  Preferved  alfo  in  the 
Bodleian  library,  and  in  that  of  All-Souls.  It  is  a  chronicle  of  the  infurrec- 
tion  of  the  commons  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

3.  Confeffio  amantis.  Printed  at  Weftminfter  by  Caxton,  in  1493.  Lond. 
1532,  I554*  It  is  a  fort  of  poetical  fy Item  of  morality,  interfperfed  with  a 
variety  of  moral  tales. 

4.  De  rege  Henrico  iv.  Printed  in  Chaucer’s  works. 

There  are  likewife  feveral  hiftorical  tradts,  in  manufcript,  written  by  our 
author,  which  are  to  be  found  in  different  libraries  ,  alfo  fome  fhort  poems 
printed  in  Chaucer’s  works. 

(d)  Compojithm .  The  following  fpe- 
cimen  of  his  poetry  is  tranfcribed  from  his 
prologue  to  the  ConfeJJio  Amantis. 

As  it  befell  upon  a  tide, 

As  thing,  which  lhould  tho  betide. 

Under  the  town  of  New  Troie, 

Which  toke  of  Brute  his  firfl  joye. 


In  Themefe,  when  it  was  flawende. 
As  I  by  bote  cara-e  rowende, 

So  as  Fortune  hir  tyme  fette. 

My  liege  lord  perchance  I  mette  $ 
And  fo  befelle  as  I  cam  nigh, 

Out  of  my  bote,  when  he  me  figh. 
He  bad  me  come  into  his  barge. 


JOHN  BARBOUR,  m. 

A  Scotifh  Poet, 


WAS  born  at  Aberdeen,  probably  about  the  year  1330,  foon  after 
the  acceffion  of  David  Bruce  to  the  crown  of  Scotland.  The 
rudiments  of  his  education  he  received  in  his  native  country,  probably 

at 
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.Scot  Hift. 
Lib.  p.  M5- 


11  i ft.  of  Engl. 
Poetry,  vol.  i.. 
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Lives  of  the 
Poets,  vol-  i. 
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at  Aberdeen  ;  but,  from  an  indrument  for  his  fafe  pafiage  into 
England,  that  he  might  dudy  at  Oxford,  in  the  years  1357  and  1365, 
preferved  by  Rymer,  it  is  evident  that  he  fpent  fome  time  in  that 
univerfity.  Having  dudied  divinity,  and  taken  orders,  he  was  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Aberdeen  by  king  David,  who  alfo,  as  a 
reward  for  his  poetical  hiflory,  gave  him  a  penfon  for  life.  He  finifhed 
his  poem  in  the  year  1375.  When  he  died,  is  not  known.  This  poem, 
confidcring  the  age  and  country  in  which  he  wrote,  is  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  performance.  “  There  is  in  it,”  fays  Mr.  Wharton,  “  a 
“  drain  of  verification,  expreflion,  and  energy,  far  fuperior  to  his 
((  age.”  But  what  is  much  more  remarkable  is,  that  the  language  of 
this  Scotifh  bard,  who  was  cotemporary  with  Gower  and  Chaucer,  is 
more  intelligible  to  a  modern  reader  than  that  of  either  of  thefe 

O 

Englifh  poets.  We  mud,  however,  remember  that  he  was  educated 
at  Oxford. 

W  O  R  K  s. 

1 .  The  alls  and  life  of  the  mofi  vi  hi  or  ions  conqueror  Robert  Bruce ,  king  of  Scot¬ 
land ,  wherein  are  alfo  contained  the  martial  deeds  of  the  valiant  -prince -  Edward 
Bruce ,  Sir  James  Douglafs ,  earl  Thomas  Randolph ,  Walter  Stewart ,  and  fundry 
others.  Glafgow,  1672,  8vo. 


JOHN  LYDGATE, 


CALLED  the  Monk  of  Bury,  not,  as  Cibber  conjectures,  becaufe 
he  was  a  native  of  that  place,  for  he  was  born  about  the  year 
1380,  in  the  village  of  Lydgate  fa)  but  becaufe  he  was  a  monk  of 


{a)  Lydgate.  <c  A  village,”  fays  Cam¬ 
den,  “  though  fmall,  yet  in  this  refpedt 
■“  not  to  be  palled  over  in  lilence,  becaufe 
tc  it  brought  into  the  world  John  Lydgate 
the  monk,  whofe  wit  may  feem  to  have 
“  beep  framed  and  falhioned  by  the  very 


the 

“  Mufes  themfelves;  fo  brightly  relhine 
“  in  his  Englilh  verfes  all  the  pleafant 
“  graces  and  elegancy  of  fpeech,  accord- 
“  ing  to  that  age.”  JVinflanleys  Lives  of 
the  Poets ,  p.  33. 
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the  Benedictine  convent  at  St. Edmund’s  Bury.(f)  After  fludying  fome  Bai.  viii.  7. 
time  in  our  Englifh  univerfities,  he  travelled  to  France  and  Italy,  and, 
having  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  thofe 
countries,  he  returned  to  London,  where  he  opened  a  fchool,  in  winftaniey, 
which  he  inftruCted  the  fons  of  the  nobility  in  polite  literature.  Atp‘33*' 
what  time  he  retired  to  the  convent  of  St.  Edmund’s  Bury,  I  am  not 
informed ;  but  he  was  certainly  therein  14.1c.  He  was  living  in 

\  r  D  6  Tan.  Bibl. 

1446,  aged  about  fixtv-fix  ;  but  in  what  year  he  died  I  know  not.(c)  p.  ^ 9 . 

Lydgate,  according  to  Pits,  was  an  elegant  poet,  a  perfuafive  rhe¬ 
torician,  an  expert  mathematician,  an  acute  philofopher,  and  a  Pits,  p.  6}s. 
tolerable  divine.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  and,  confidering  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  an  excellent  poet.  His  language  is  lefs 
obfolete,  and  his  verification  much  more  harmonious,  than  the 
language  and  verification  of  Chaucer,  who  wrote  about  half  a  century 
before  him.(<f) 

WORKS. 

* 

1.  Hijiory  of  the  'Theban  war .  Printed  at  the  end  of  Chaucer’s  works,  1561, 

1602,  1687. 

2.  Poemation  of  good  council.  At  the  end  of  Chaucer’s  works. 

3 ■  Of 


( b )  Bury.  I  have  faid  that  our  monk 
was  born  about  the  year  1380,  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Bale,  Pits,  and  Tanner,  who 
fay — Claruit  fexagenarius  A.  1440.  But 
how  fhall  we  reconcile  this  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pafiage  in  the  lafl  of  thefe  biogra¬ 
phers  ? — In  re  gif.  Bray  brook  epife.  Lend, 
extat.  fr.  fob.  Lidgate  monaebus  de  Bury 
ord.  ad  omnes  ordines  in  ecciefa  de  Hadham 
13  Mart.  1388.  Et  in  regijiro  Gul.  Crat- 
feld  abbaiis  Bury ,  A4S.  Cotton.  Tiber.  B.  lx. 
fol.i.  funt  Uteres  diinifjbries  epifcopls  Angllce  pro 
prornovendo  cotnmonacho  nofrofohanne  Lydgate 
inordinem  fubdiaconatus ,  dat.  17  Dec.  1389, 
fol.  35. — ad  ordine?7i  diaconatus ,  28  Mali , 
1 393 — facer  dotatem ,  4  Apr.  1397. 


(r)  Not.  He  died,  and  was  buried  in 
his  convent  at  St.  Edmund’s  Bury,  with 
this  epitaph. 

Mortuus  feclo,  fuperis  fuperftes, 

Hicjacet  Lydgate  tumulatus  urna: 

Cui  fuit  quondam  Celebris  Britannae 

Fama  poefis. 

(;/)  Him.  As  a  fpecimen,  take  the  fol¬ 
lowing  character  of  his  mafter  Chaucer  from 
his  Life  of  He  A  or. 

For  Chaucer,  that  my  mafter  was,  and  knew 
What  did  belong  to  writing  verfeand  profe. 
Ne’er  Humbled  at  final]  faults,  nor  yet  did  view 
With  fcornful  eye  the  works  and  books  of  thole 
That  in  his  time  did  write,  nor  yet  would  taunt 
At  any  man,  to  fear  him,  or  to  daunt. 


p 
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3.  Of  the  dance  of  Powlys ,  otherwife  Makahre.  At  the  end  of  Boccace, 
Lond.  1554.  See  Dugdale’s  Hift.  of  St.  Paul’s,  p.289.  alfo  Stow’s  Hill, 
p.  596.  It  is  a  tranflation  from  a  French  poem. 

4.  The  life  of  Hettor.  Lond.  1594,  fol.  printed  by  Grofs,  dedicated  to- 
Henry  V.  It  differs  very  little  from  his  tranflation  of  Columna’s  Hift.  of  the 
Trojan  war. 

5.  Life  of  the  hleffed  virgin.  Printed  by  Caxton. 

6.  The  proverbs  of  Lydgate  upon  the  fall  of  princes.  Printed  by  Winck.Word. 

Lond . 4to. 

7.  The  tejlament  of  John  Lydgate.  Lond . 4to,  by  Ric,  Pinion. 

8.  Difpute  of  the  horfey  the  Jheep,  and  the  goofey  &c.  Printed  in  Caxton’s 
Colledt.  4to. 

9.  The  temple  of  brafs.  Among  the  works  of  Chaucer. 

10.  London  lickpenny.  Vide  Stow.  Lond.  p.  234. 

11.  Flos  humanitatis.  Among  Chaucer’s  works. 

12.  A  goodly  narrative  how  St.  Augujline  raifed  two  dead  bodies ,  &c.  Printed 

at  Canterbury . 4to. 

1 3.  Of  the  taking  of  Troy.  Tranflated  from  Guido  de  Columna’s  Hift.  of 
the  Trojan  war.  1513.  Lond.  1555. 

Befides  an  incredible  number  of  other  poems  and  tranflations  preferved  in 
various  libraries,  and  of  which  the  reader  will  find  a  catalogue  in  Bp.  Tanner, 
ubi  fupra . 


K. HEN.  VIII*  JOHN  SKELTON, 

A  Poet,  and  a  Divine, 


Bale,viii.  66. 


Pits,  p.  701. 


OF  an  ancient  family  in  Cumberland,  was  educated  at  Oxford, 
where,  fome  time  before  the  year  1490,  he  was  created  Poet- 
laureat.(tf)  Being  afterwards  ordained,  he  obtained  the  redfory  of 

DylTe 


(a)  Laureat.  The  induftrious  Anthony  rity  of  Bale,  who,  he  fays,  ftyles  him  Ox - 
Wood  knew  nothing  of  Skelton’s  being  onia poeta  laureatus:  and  Cibber,  in  his  lives 
created  poet-laureat,  except  on  the  autho-  of  the  poets,  doubts  the  fa€h  “  How,  ’* 

fays 
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Dyfie  in  Norfolk,  where,  fays  Ant.  Wood,  he  was  efteemed  fitter 
for  the  ftage  than  the  pulpit.  From  bifhop  Tanner  I  learn,  that 
Skelton  was  preceptor  to  Henry  VIII ;  but  on  what  authority  I  am 
ignorant.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  indulging  his  fatyrical  mufe, 
with  too  much  latitude,  againft  certain  Dominican  monks,  and  not 
fparing  even  Wolfey  himfelf,  our  poet  was  obliged  to  take  fan&uary 
in  Weftminfler  abbey,  where  he  was  kindly  protected  by  lilip  the 
abbot,  and  where  he  ended  his  days,  in  the  year  1529,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Margaret’s,  Weftminfter,  with  the  following  line  on  his 
tomb.  'Johannes  Skeltonus  Vates  Pierius  hie  Jitus  eft.  Animam  egit , 
21  Junii  1529.  Erafmus  in  one  of  his  epifbles  to  Henry  VIII.  calls 
him,  Britannicarum  literarum  decus  et  lumen. 


WORKS. 

1.  Poem  at  a  et  falyr <e.  Lond.  1512,  8vo.  1568.  Whether  this  volume,, 
which  confifts  of  Englifh  and  Latin  poems,  in  the  Afhmolean  library,  con¬ 
tains  all  our  author’s  printed  poems,  I  cannot,  from  the  writers  now  before 


fays  that  author,  “  or  by  whole  intereft, 
“  he  was  made  laureat,  or  whether  it  was 
<c  a  title  he  affumed  to  himfelf,  cannot  be 
“  determined.”  But  bifhop  Tanner  puts 
the  matter  out  of  doubt,  by  the  following 
quotation  from  Caxton’s  preface  to  the 
tranflation  of  Virgil’s  Tmeid — “  But  I 
“  praye  mayfter  John  Skelton,  late  created 
<c  poet-laureat  in  the  univerfite  of  Oxen- 
“  ford,  to  overfee  and  correct  this  fayed 
<c  boke  ;  and  t’  addrefs  and  expowne  where 
as  Ihall  be  founde  faulte  to  theym  that 
“  fhall  require  it.  For  hym  I  know  for 
“  fuffyeyent  to  expowne  and  englyfh  every 
<e  difficulte  that  is  therein.  For  he  hath 
“  late  tranflated  the  epiftles  of  Tullie,  and 
“  the  boke  of  Diodorus  Siculus.,  and  di¬ 


me, 

tc  verfe  other  werkes  out  of  Latyn  into  En~ 
<c  glylh,  not  in  rude  and  olde  longuage, 
“  but  in  polyfhed  and  ornate  termes  craf- 
tc  tely,  as  he  that  hath  redde  Vyrgyle,  O- 
“  vyde,  Tuliye,  and  all  the  other  noble 
“  poets  to  me  unknown.  And  alfo  he  hath 
<c  redde  the  nine  Mufes,  and  underftand 
“  theyr  mufical  fcyences ;  and  to  whome 
<c  of  they  me  eche  fcyence  is  appropred.  I 
u  fuppofe  he  hath  dronken  of  Elycon’s 
“  well.”  This  book  was  printed  by  Cax- 
ton  in  1490.  Hence  it  follows  that  Skel¬ 
ton  was  made  poet-laureat  before  that.time  : 
but  his  being  thus  laureated  at  Oxford 
does  not  make  him  poet-laureat  to  king  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  as  the  author  of  Brit.  Biography 
calls  him,  in  vol.  i.  p.  417. 


Ath.  Oxon. 
VoUi,  cqI.2*. 


Bp.  Tanner, 
Lex. 

Cibber’sLives, 
vol.u  p.  27. 
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me,  determine :  but  there  are  feveral  of  his  works  ftill  in  being  in  ma- 
nufcript. 

Since  I  wrote  the  above,  I  find  in  Miles  Davies’s  Athena  Brit,  the  titles  of 
feveral  pamphlets  written  by  Skelton,  the  molt  comical  of  which,  fays  that 
author,  was  his  Elynor  Rummin ,  feveral  times  printed,  particularly  in 
1624. 


K. HEN.  VIII 


ANDREAS  AMMON, 

An  excellent  Latin  Poet, 


Ath.  Oxon. 
vpl.i.  col.  10. 


Bp.  Tanner, 
Le&* 


Bymev,  13. 
,323’ 


Ba!ei:s,  cent, 
xtii.  n.  45. 


BORN  at  Lucca  in  Italy,  was  fent  by  pope  Leo  X.  to  England, 
in  the  character  of  prothonotary  of  the  Apoltolic  fee,  and  col¬ 
lector  general  of  this  kingdom.  Being  a  man  of  lingular  genius  and 
learning,  he  foon  became  acquainted  with  the  principal  literati  of  thofe 
times ;  particularly  with  Erafmus,  Colet,  Grocin,  and  others,  for  the 
fake  of  whofe  company  he  refided  fome  time  at  Oxford.  Ammon 
was  Latin  fecretary  to  Henry  VIII ;  but  at  what  time  he  was  appointed 
does  not  appear.  In  1512,  he  was  made  canon  and  prebendary  of  the 
collegiate  chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  in  the  palace  of  We  It  mi  niter.  He  was 
likewife  prebendary  of  Wells,  and  in  1514,  was  prefented  to  the  reCtory 
of  Dychial  in  that  diocefe.  About  the  fame  time,  by  the  king’s  fpecial 
recommendation,  he  was  alfo  made  prebendary  of  Salilbury.  Lie  died 
in  the  year  1517,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Stephen’s  chapel  in  the  palace 
of  Weftmi niter.  He  was  elteemed  an  elegant  Latin  writer,  and  an 
admirable  poet.  The  epiltles  of  Erafmus  to  Ammon  abound  with 
encomiums  on  his  genius  and  learning. 


WORKS. 

1.  Epijlola  ad  Erafmum ,  lib.  i. 

1.  Scotici  confliftus  hijioria ,  lib.  i. 

3.  Bucolica  vel  eclcga,  lib.  h  Bafil.  1546,  8vo„ 

4.  De  rebus  nihil ,  lib.  1. 

5.  Panegyricus  quidam ,  lib.  i. 

6.  Varii  generis  epigrammata ,  lib.  h 

7.  Poemata  diverfa3  lib.  i. 
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JOHN  BOURCHIER, 

Lord  Berners, 


K  HEN. VIII 


f  ^  HE  grandfon  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Bourchier,  lord  Berners, 
A  knight  of  the  garter,  and  conftable  of  Windfor-caftle,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  [a)  He  was  born  about  the  year  1469,  and  edu¬ 
cated  at  Oxford,  probably  in  BalioEcollege.  After  leaving  the  uni- 
veriity  he  fpent  fome  time  abroad,  and,  at  his  return  to  England,  was 
created  a  knight  of  the  bath  at  the  marriage  of  the  duke  of  York, 
fecond  fon  of  Edward  IV.  In  the  year  1495  diftinguifhed  himfelf 
by  quelling  an  infurrediion  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  which  was 
conducted  by  one  Michael  Jofeph,  a  blackfmith.  This  fervice  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  the  favour  of  Henry  VII.  He  was  captain  of  the 
pioneers  at  the  fiege  of  Therouenne,  under  Henry  VIII.  who  made 
him  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  life,  and  with  whom,  fays  Mr. 
Walpole,  he  had  the  rare  felicity  to  continue  in  favour  eighteen  years. 
He  conducted  the  king’s  filter  to  France  on  her  marriage  with  Lewis 
the  Twelfth,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  lieutenant  of  Calais, 
where  he  died  in  1532,  aged  63. (b) 


Baleus,  ix.  r. 


Pits,  p.  71  y 

Blomfield’s 
Hift.  ofNoif. 
vol.  iii.  p.ioov 

Ath.  Oxon. 
vol.i.  col.  3 3. 

Cat.  of  Nohhs 
Atithors, vol.i. 
p.  84. 


Dugd.  Baron. 


T  t  WORK  S. 

(a)  Edward  IV.  Lord  Berners,  the  “  nets  ;  and  certain  legacies  to  two  other 

fubjedl  of  this  article,  was  the  fon  of  Hum-  “  illegitimate  Tons.  He  hail  only  two  daugh  - 
phrey  Bourchier,  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  John  “  ters  by  his  wife,  Catharine  daughter  of 
Bourchier  lord  Berners,  who  was  the  “John,  duke  of  Norfolk  3  from  one  of 
fourth  fon  of  William  earl  of  Ewe,  by  “  which  is  defeended  the  prefent  lady  ba- 
Ann  daughter  of  Thomas  de  Wodeftock,  “  ronefs  Berners,  whofe  right  to  that  title, 
duke  of  Glocefter,  fixth  fon  of  king  Ed-  “  which  had  long  lain  in  obfeurity,  was 
ward  III.  “  clearly  made  out,  and  recovered,  by  the 

(b)  63.  “  He  bequeathed  by  his  will,  to  “  late  Peter  Leneve  efq.  Norroy.”  Cat.  of 
“  his  natural  fon  Humphrey  Bourchier,  his  Noble  Authors,  vol.  i.  p.  S5.. 

“  gown  of  damalk  tawney  furred  with  Jen- 
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K. HEN. VIII. 


Ath.Oxon. 
vol. i. col. 19. 


Walp.  Cat. 
vol.  i.  p.  81. 


WORKS. 

1 .  Of  the  duties  of  the  inhabitants  of  Calais. 

2.  Ite  in  vineam ,  a  comedy.  Ufually  adled  after  vefpers  in  the  great  church 
at  Calais. 

3.  Froi fart's  chronicle,  tranflated  into  Englifh  by  command  of  Henry  VIII. 
printed  by  Pinion  in  1523,  fol. 

4.  The  hiflory  of  the  mofl  noble  and  valyaunt  knight ,  Arthur  of  Lytell  Brytaine, 
tranflated  out  of  French.  Black  letter.  Harleian  Cat.  vol.  iii.  p.  32. 

5.  The  famous  exploits  of  Sir  Hugh  of  Bourdeaux.  Lond.  1601,  4to.  This 
was  the  third  edition. 

6.  The  life  of  Marcus  Aurelius ,  tranflated  from  the  French.  Lond.  1535, 
1542,  4to.  1553,  1559,  1566,  8 vo.  1576,  4to. 

7.  The  cajlle  of  love,  tranflated  from  the  Spanifh.  Lond.  i2mo. 


NICHOLAS  lord  V  A  U  X, 


^HE  fon  of  Sir  William  Vaux  of  Harwedon  in  Northamptonfhire 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  his  favourite  ftudies  were 
chiefly  hiftory  and  poetry.  His  father  had  forfeited  his  eftates  in  the 
caufe  of  Henry  VI.  they  were  reflored  to  his  fon  by  Henry  VII.  with 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  after  the  battle  of  Stoke,  againft  the  earl 
of  Lincoln,  in  which  our  young  hero  behaved  with  fignal  intrepidity. 
In  the  feventeenth  year  of  that  reign,  at  the  marriage  of  prince 
Arthur,  he  appeared  in  a  gown  of  purple  velvet,  fo  richly  adorned, 
that  it  was  valued  at  a  thoufand  pounds,  and  about  his  neck  a  collar 
of  S  S  weighing  eight  hundred  pounds  in  nobles. (#)  In  the  firfl  year 

of 

{a)  Nobles.  What  is  meant  by  weigh-  “  great  bodily  ftrength  was  required  to 
ing  800  pounds  in  nobles,  is  not  very  in-  “  fupport  the  weight  of  their  cumberfome 
telligible.  Does  he  mean  that  the  value  “  armour  j  but  their  very  luxury  of  ap- 
of  this  gold  chain,  in  filver,  would  have  “  parel  for  the  drawing-room  would  op- 
weighed  800  pounds  ?  Mr.  Walpole  ob-  “  prefs  a  fyftemof  modern  mufcles.” 
ferves,  that  “  in  thofe  days,  not  only 
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of  Henry  VIII.  Vaux  was  made  lieutenant  of  the  caftle  of  Guifnes  in 
Picardy,  and  in  the  fifth  of  that  reign  he  was  prefent  at  the  fiege  of 
Therouenne.  In  the  tenth  of  the  fame  reign  he  was  one  of  the  em- 
bafiadors  lent  to  France  to  confi  rm  the  peace  with  the  French  king; 
and  he  was  foon  after  in  commifiion  for  preparing  the  interview  between 
that  monarch  and  Henry  VIII.  near  Guifnes.  “  Thefe  martial  and 
“  feflival  talents,”  fays  Mr.  Walpole,  “  were  the  diredt  road  to 
*{  Henry’s  heart,  who,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  created 
“  Sir  Nicholas  a  baron  at  the  palace  of  Bridewell but  he  did  not 
long  furvive  this  honour.  He  died  in  the  year  1523,  and  was  buried 
at  Harwedon  above  mentioned,  where  he  founded  a  chantry  for  a 
pried  to  fing  mafs  for  his  foul ;  or  elfe,  fays  Ant.  Wood,  in  the  church 
of  Black-friars  in  London. (<£) 

W  O  R  K  S. 

1.  Paradife  of  dainty  devices.  Lond.  1578,  4to.  In  this  volume  are  feveral 
of  his  lordfhip’s  poems. 

( b )  London.  He  founded  chantries  for  liam,  bequeathed  all  his  wearing  gere,  ex- 
the  fouls  of  his  anceftors,  portioned  his  cept  cloth  of  gold,  cloth  of  filver,  and 
three  daughters  with  five  hundred  pounds  tifiue.  JValp.  Cat.  vol.  i.  p.  82. — See  Dr. 
each;  and  to  his  fons,  Thomas  and  Wil-  Percy’s  AncientPoems,  3d  ed.  vol.  ii.p.  46. 


GAWIN  DOUGLAS, 

Bifhop  of  Dunkeld  in  Scotland, 

WrAS  the  third  fon  of  Archibald,  earl  of  Angus, (a)  and  born  in 
the  year  1474.  Where  he  was  educated,  is  not  known;  it  is 
certain  however  that  he  ftudied  theology,  took  orders,  became  proved 

l  of 

(a)  Angus.  His  two  elder  brothers,  with  abput  2 00  gentlemen  of  the  name,  were 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Flodden.  Mackenzie. 


K. HEN.  VIII 


Mackenzie, 
Lives,  vol.  ii. 
p.  296. 

Lite  prefixed 
to  his  Virgil, 
1 710* 
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of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Giles’s  in  Edinburgh,  and  re&or  of 
Heriot  church  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  In  the  year  1514 
the  queen  mother,  then  regent  of  Scotland,  appointed  Douglas  abbot 
of  Aberbrothock,  and  foon  after  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrew’s ;  but^ 
the  queen’s  power  not  being  fufiicient  to  eftablifh  him  in  the  pofiefiion 
of  that  dignity,  he  relinquished  his  claim  in  favour  of  his  competitor 
Foreman,  who  was  Supported  by  the  pope.  In  1515  he  was  by  the 
queen  appointed  bilhop  of  Dunkeld,  and  that  appointment  was  foon 
after  confirmed  by  his  holinefs  Leo  X.  Neverthelefs,  it  was  fome 
time  before  he  could  obtain  peaceable  pofiefiion  of  his  fee.  The 
duke  of  Albany,  who  in  this  year  was  declared  regent,  oppofed  him 
becaufe  he  was  Supported  by  the  queen,  and,  in  order  to  deprive  him 
of  his  biShoprick,  accufed  him  of  adling  contrary  to  law  in  receiving’ 
bulls  from  Rome.  On  this  accufation  he  was  committed  to  the  caftle 
of  Edinburgh,  where  he  continued  in  confinement  above  a  year  :  but 
the  regent  and  the  queen  being  at  lall  reconciled,  he  obtained  his 
•liberty,  and  was  confecrated  bifiaop  of  Dunkeld.  In  1517  he  attended 
the  duke  of  Albany  to  France,  but  returned  foon  after  to  Scotland. 
In  1521  the  difputes  between  the  earls  of  Arran  and  Angus  having 
thrown  the  kingdom  into  violent  commotion,  our  prelate  retired  to 
England,  where  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Polydore 
Virgil,  the  hifiorian.  He  died  in  London,  of  the  plague,  in  1522,  and 
was  buried  in  the  Savoy. [b) 

WORK  S, 


(b)  Savoy.  “  I  wifh,  (fays  Bp.  Nicol- 
“  fon,  in  his  Scotch  Hitt.  Lib.,)  we  knew 
“  where  to  meet  with  Gawin  Duglafs’s 
44  hiflorical  treatife  de  rebus  Scoticis.  "t  his 
44  virtuous  and  learned  perfon  died  at  Lon- 
44  don  on  his  way  to  Rome.  How  well 
“  qualified  he  was  for  an  undertaking  of 
44  this  nature  we  may  well  guefs  by  his 
44  admirable  tranflation  of  Virgil’s  /Eneids, 
ch-si*  18  months  time  he  turned  into 


molt  elegant  bcoich  verfe. 


slly 


'.iiu  res 


“  us  that  it  may  juftly  vie  with  the  original, 
“  every  line  of  which  is  fingly  rendered, 
44  and  every  word  mod  appoiltily  and  fully.” 
This  book  de  rebus  Scoticisy  fo  much  re¬ 
gretted  by  our  bifhop,  fee m§  to  have  been 
nothing  more  than  a  commentariolus ,  which 
he  gave  to  Polydore  Virgil  a  little  before 
his  death,  and  which  was  written  only  to 
contradict  certain  p adages  in  Major’s 

hifiory. 
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WORK  S. 

1.  Thirteen  bukes  of  the  Eneados  of  the  famofe  poet  Virgil! ,  tranjlatet  out  of  Latyne 
vpfes  into  Scotifh  metir.  Lond.  1 553,  4(10.  Edinb.  1710,  fol. 

2.  The  palace  of  honour.  Lond.  1553,  4to.  Edinb.  1579,  fol. 

3.  Ovid's  buke  De  remedio  am  or  is ,  tranfatet  into  Scots  meetir. 

4.  Aure #  narrationes. 

5.  Ccmcedia  aliquot  facr<e. 

6.  De  rebus  Scoticis . 

hiftory.  As  to  the  excellence  of  this  tranf- 
lation  of  Virgil,  the  Scotch  critics  are  the 
only  judges,;  but  its  being  tranflated  line 
for  line  gives  one  no  very  favourable  idea 


Sir  DAVID 

A  celebrated  Scotch  Poet, 

AS  defeended  of  an  ancient  family,  and  born,  in  the  reign  of  Mackenzie, 
king  James  IV.  at  his  father’s  feat  called  the  Mount,  near  ^ ‘™s* voi’ ,,u 
Coupar  in  Fifelhire.  He  was  educated  at  the  univerfity  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
and,  after  making  the  tour  of  Europe,  returned  to  Scotland  in  the 
year  1514.  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  appointed  gentleman  of  the 
bed-chamber  to  the  king,  and  tutor  to  the  young  prince,  afterwards 
James  V.(rz)  From  the  verfes  prefixed  to  his  Dreamy  we  learn  that 
he  enjoyed  feveral  other  honourable  employments  at  court ;  but,  being 
fuppoied  to  favour  the  Reformation,  he  fell  into  difgrace,  and  in  17^3 
was  deprived  of  all  his  places,  except  that  of  Lion  king  at  arms,  which 
he  held  to  the  time  of  his  death. (b) 

After 

(a)  fames  V.  In  the  epiftle  to  the  king,  ( b )  Death.  His  difgrace  was  mofi  pro- 
prefixed  to  his  Dream,  are  thefe  lines.  bably  owing  to  his  invectives  againft  the 

When  thou  was  young,  I  bare  thee  in  my  arm  cErgy,  which  are  frequent  ill  all  his  wri- 
Fd’Ji  tenderly  till  thou  began  to  gang,  tings. 

And  >  thy  bed  oft  happit  thee  full  warm. 

With  i'.iein  hand  did  fwectly  to  thee  fing. 


of  it :  nor  does  it  follow,  that  becaufe 
he  was  a  good  tranflator  of  Latin  poetry, 
he  muft  therefore  have  been  well  qualified 
to  write  the  hiftory  of  Scotland. 


LINDSAY, 


K. HEN. VIII 
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After  the  deceafe  of  king  James  V.  Sir  David  became  a  favorite  of 
the  earl  of  Arran,  regent  of  Scotland ;  but  the  abbot  of  Paifley  did 
not  fuffer  him  to  continue  long  in  favour  wiih  the  earl.  He  then 
retired  to  his  paternal  eftate,  and  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
rural  tranquillity.  He  died  in  the  year  1553.  •  His  poetical  talents, 
confidering  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  were  not  contemptible.  Molt 
of  his  poems  are  written  in  what  Mackenzie  calls  burlejque  rythmes  ; 
that  is,  like  thofe  of  Hudibras,  confiding  of  eight  fyllables.  There 
is  however  nothing  of  burlefque  or  humour  in  the  palfage  quoted  by 
Mackenzie :  but  he  tells  us  that  his  comedies  were  fo  facetious,  that 
they  afforded  abundance  of  mirth.  Some  fragments  of  thefe  comedies 
are  flill  preferved  in  manufcript.  He  is  laid  to  have  alfo  written  feveral 
tragedies,  and  to  have  fir  if  introduced  dramatic  poetry  into  Scotland. 
One  of  his  comedies  was  played  in  1515.  Mackenzie  fays  he  under- 
flood  nothing  of  the  rules  of  the  theatre.  He  was  cotemporary  with 
John  Hey  wood,  our  firft  dramatic  poet,  whole  works  have  been 

WORKS. 

1.  A  dialogue  between  Experience  and  the  Courtier ,  a  poem,  in  four  books.  Co¬ 
penhagen,  1552,  4to. 

1.  The  teft  ament  and  complaint  of  our  fovereign  lord  king  fames  the  fifth's  Papinga. 

3.  A  dreamy  diredled  to  king  James  V. 

4.  Complaint  unto  the  king. 

5.  Tragedy  of  David  Beaton ,  cardinal  and  arch-bifhop  of  St.  Andrew's . 

6 .  Declaration  of  the  death  of  queen  Magdalen. 

7.  Anfwer  to  the  king's  fly  ting. 

8.  Complaint  and  confeffion  of  Bajh  the  king's  old  hound ,  directed  to  Batie  and  his 
companions. 

9  A  fupplication  to  the  king's  graee3  in  contempt  of  fide- tails  and  mnzzel -faces. 

10  Katie's  confeffion. 

11.  The  jufting  between  fames  Watfon  and  fohn  Barbour.  Thefe  are  all  in 
verfe,  and  were  firft  printed  at  Edinb.  1540,  8vo. 

12.  A  fatyr  upon  the  three  eftates.  Edinb.  1602,  8vo. 

13.  Fragments  of  plays,  manufcript,  in  Mr. William  Carmichael’s  collection. 

'  '  JO  H  N 
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JOHN  CONSTABLE,  , 

A  Latin  Poet, 

THE  fon  of  Roger  Conftable,  was  born  in  London,  and  educated 
under  the  famous  William  Lilye.  From  thence  he  was  fent  to 
Byham-hall  in  Oxford,  where,  in  1515,  he  took  the  degree  of  matter 
of  arts,  being  at  that  time  accounted  an  excellent  poet  and  rhetorician. 
He  afterwards  obtained  fome  preferment ;  but  of  what  kind,  is  not 
known :  nor  are  we  better  informed  as  to  the  time,  or  place,  of  his 
death. 

WORKS. 

1 .  Querela  veritatis. 

2.  Epigrammtta.  Lond.  1520.  4to. 


K.HEN.VIIt. 


Bile,  xi*  ij. 
Pits,  app. 871. 


Ath.  Oxon. 
vol.i.  col. 14. 

Bp.  Tanner, 
Lex^ 


HENRY  PARKER, 

Lord  Mqri.ey, 


K.HEN.VIIL 


SON  of  Sir  William  Parker,  knight,  by  Alice  fitter  of  Lovel  lord 
Morley.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  but  at  what  college,  or  at 
what  precife  time,  does  not  appear.  After  leaving  the  univerfity,  he 
retired  to  his  ettate  in  Northamptonlhire,  and  in  the  twenty-firtt  year  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  fummoned  to  parliament  by  the  title  of  lord  cat.  of  Nob. 
Morley.  He  v/as  one  of  the  barons,  who,  in  the  year  following,  ttgned  p. v°  **' 
the  memorable  declaration  to  pope  Clement  VII.  threatening  him  with 
the  iefs  of  his  fupremacy  in  England,  unlefs  he  contented  to  the  king’s 
divorce.  In  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  the  fame  reign,  having  a  dilpute  for 
precedence  with  the  lord  Dacreof  Gillettand,  his  pretenttons  were  con¬ 
firmed  by  parliament.  Ant.  Wood  fays,  that  “  his  younger  years 
“  were  adorned  with  all  kind  of  fuperficial  learning,  efpecially  with 

“  dramatic 
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Mackenzie, 
Hift.  of  Scots 
Writers, vol.ii. 
P-  595- 

Proem  to  his 
Cofinogr. 


Mackenzie,  as 
above. 
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<*  dramatic  poetry,  and  his  elder  with  that  which  was  divine.”  The 
fame  writer  alfo  informs  us,  that  “  he  was  living,  an  ancient  man, 
*•  and  in  edeem  among  the  nobility  in  the  latter  end  of  Henry  VIII.” 

WORKS. 

1.  A  declaration  of  the  94th  pfalm.  Lond.  1539,  Bvo. 

2.  Several  tragedies  and  comedies ,  the  very  tides  of  which  are  loll. See  Tbeatr. 
records-,  p.  5. 

3.  The  lives  of  fe diaries* 

4.  Certain  rhimes.  See  Baker’s  Chron.  Hen.  VIII.  Alfo  feveral  tr  an  Ha- 
don  s  from  the  Latin  manufcript  in  the  king’s  library.  Vide  Cajley's  Cat . 

Sir  JOHN  BALLENDEN, 

A  Scotifh  Poet,  in  the  reign  of  James  V.  of  Scotland, 

WAS  defcended  from  an  ancient  family  in  that  kingdom.  His 
father,  Mr.  Thomas  Ballenden  of  Auchinoul,  was  director 
to  the  chancery  in  the  year  1540,  and  clerk  register  in  154.1.  Where 
our  poet  was  educated,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  from  one  of  his 
poems  we  learn,  that  in  his  youth  he  had  fome  employment  at  the 
court  of  king  James  V.  and  that  he  was  in  great  favour  with  that 
prince. 

Having  taken  orders,  and  being  created  doCtor  of  divinity  at  the 
Sorbonne,  he  was  made  canon  of  Rofs,  and  arch-deacon  of  Murray. 
He  likewife  obtained  the  place  of  clerk- regider,  but  was  afterwards 
deprived  of  that  employment  by  the  factions  of  the  times  :  however, 
iri  the  fucceeding  reign,  of  Mary,  he  recovered  that  office,  and  was 
one  of  the  lords  of  feffion.  Being  a  zealous  Papid,  he,  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Laing,  was  -extremely  affiduous  in  retarding  the  progrefs  of 
the  Reformation  ;  till,  at  lad,  finding  the  oppofition  too  powerful,  he 
quitted  Scotland,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1550. 
He  is  generally  edeemed  one  of  the  bed  Scotiffi  poets  of  that  age. 

WORKS. 
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WORK  S. 

i.  The  hiflory  and  chronicles  of  Scotland  of  He  ft  or  Boeis  (Boethius)  tranflated  by 
Mr.  John  Ballenden.  Edinb.  1536.  This  is  not  a  mere  tranflation,  Ballenden 
having  corredted  feveral  miltakes  of  his  author,  and  made  large  additions.  It 
is  in  folio,  and  black  letter. 

1.  Cofmography  to  thehiflcry  of  Scotland,  with  a  poetical  proem. 

3.  A  defcription  of  Albany . 

4.  T ranflation  of  Boethius's  defcription  of  Scotland. 

5. .  Epifiles  to  king  James  V.  Bale  fays  he  had  feen  thefe  letters. 

6.  Several  poems  in  Carmichael’s  colledtion  of  Scotifh  poems  ;  befides 
many  others  in  manufcript,  in  private  libraries  in  Scotland. 

7.  Virtue  and  vyce ,  a  poem  addrefled  to  king  James  V.  * 


*  Mackenzy  afferts  that  this  poem  is  no 
other  than  the  proem  to  the  Cofmography  ; 
in  which  aflertion  (fays  the  author  of  this 
article  in  the  Biogr.  Brit.)  the  doctor  may 
be  right ;  ct  but  he  is  abfolutely  in  the 
et  wrong,  for  fuppofing  them  to  be  mif- 
“  taken  who  (tiled  it  a  dream,  lince  cer- 
“  tainly  it  is  fo.”  Now  Mackenzy  fup- 
pofes  no  fuch  thing.  Thefe  are  his  words : 
. — “  Dempfter  fays  that  he  wrote — Of  V er- 


<c  tue  and  Pleafure  a  dream  :  this  is  cer- 

tainly  the  proem  to  the  Cofmography, 
<c  where  Virtue  and  Pleafure  are  introduced 
c<  thus,  entertaining  king  James  with  a 
“  dialogue. 

“  Anc  fihier  fontane  fprand  of  watter  cleir"  &c. 

How  does  it  appear  from  thefe  words  that 
the  doiStor  fuppofed  Dempfter  twrong  in 
calling  it  a  dream  ?  Might  it  not  be  a 
proem  and  a  dream  too  ? 


ROBERT  ALDRICH,  C^MARY.11 

Bifhop  of  Carlifle,(r?) 

WAS  born  at  Burnham  in  Buckinghamlhire  about  the  year  1493,  Bal- Par- Poil* 
and  educated  at  Eaton-fchool  j  from  whence,  in  1 507,  he 
was  eledted  fcholar  of  King’s-college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  Pits,  p.  70S, 
degrees  in  arts,  and  was  afterwards  prodtor  of  the  univerfity.  In  1525, 
he  was  appointed  mailer  of  Eaton-fchool,  then  became  fellow  of  that 

U  u  college. 


{a)  CarliJJe.  Bale  and  Pits,  by  miftake,  call  him  John. 


33° 


Ath.  Oxon. 
vol.  i.  col.  96. 


Bp.  Tan. 
p.  27. 

Full  er,  Worth. 
Bucks.  12.9. 
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college,  and  finally  provofl.  Mr.  Aldrich,  in  1 529,  went  to  Oxford 
where,  being  firfi:  incorporated  bachelor  of  divinity,  in  the  following 
year  he  proceeded  doctor  in  that  faculty :  in  1531,  he  was  made 
arch-deacon  of  Colchefter ;  in  1534,  canon  of  Windfor,  and  the  fame 
year,  regift  rary  of  the  order  of  the  garter.  He  was  confecrated  bifhop 
of  Carlifle  in  the  year  1537,  and  died  at  Horncaftle  in  Lincolnfhire(^) 
in  1556.  He  held  his  bifhoprick,  fays  Anthony  Wood,  to  the  time 
of  his  death  :  “  though  there  were  many  changes  in  the  church  and 
“  fcate,  yet  he  ran  through  all,  and  fo  confequently  complied  with 
*e  all.”(<:)  Fuller  obferves,  that,  “  though  he  lived  but  in  the  twilight 
“  of  religion,  hcisjuftly  to  be  placed,  not  on  the  dark,  but  light 
“  fide  of  reformation  9  for,  though  his  a&ions  were  but  weak,  his 
*f  affections  were  fincere  therein.” 

W  O  R  K  S. 

1.  Epifiola  ad  Gul.  Hormannum ,  in  Latin  verfe,  printed  in  Horman's 
Antibojficoni  Lond.  1521  j  of  which  book  Pits  erroneously  makes  Aldrich 
the  author. 

2.  Epigrammata  varia. 

3.  Latin  verfes,  and  another  epiftle  to  Hormcmy  prefixed  to  the  Vulgaria  pusronim 
#f  that  author,  Lond.  1519,  4to* 

4.  Anjwers  to  certain  queries  concerning  the  abufes  of  the  mafs :  alfo  about  recei¬ 
ving  the  facrament.  Burnet,  Hift.  of  the  Reformat,  vol.  ii.  Ap.  No.  25. 


[b )  Lincolnjhire.  The  bifhop  of  Carlifle’s 
palace  was  formerly  at  Horncaftle.  Ath. 
Oxon. 

(c)  All.  That  this  prelate  Should  con¬ 
tinue  unmolefted  in  theft  fucceffive  reigns, 
may  feem  to  authorize  Wood’s  conclufion, 
viz.  that  he  complied  with  the  mulifti  reli¬ 
gion  of  Harry,  the  reformation  of  Edward, 
and  the  popery  of  Mary.  Never thelefs  it 
is  poftible  that  his  tranquillity  might  be  ow¬ 
ing  chiefly  to  his  moderation  :  pofiibly  he 


might  think  creeds  and  ceremonies  of  Iefs 
authority  and  importance  than  fome  of  his 
cotemporaries  j  and  probably  he  might  net 
be  fo  proudly  bigoted  to  any  opinion,  as 
to  fuffer  death  rather  than  admit  the  pofli- 
bility  of  his  being  miftaken  :  he  might 
think,  that  all  governments  have  a  right  to 
eftablifti  whatever  religion  they  think  ftt, 
and  that  an  individual  is  no  more  authori- 
zed  to  oppofe  that  religion,  than  to  fly  in 
the  face  of  any  other  law. 


JOHN 


/ 
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JOHN  SHEFREVE, 

Or  Shepery, 


K.HEN.VIII, 


A  celebrated  Latin  Poet,  and  Linguid, 

WAS  born  in  the  parifh  of  Radley  near  Abingdon  in  Berkfhire,  Bale,  ix.  3a,' 
about  the  year  1509.  He  was  educated  in  Corpus -Chridi  Pits,  p.  73o. 
college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was  admitted  probationer-fellow  in  1528, 
and  completed  his  degrees  in  arts  in  1533.  At  this  time  he  was  Ath.Oxon. 
Greek-reader  in  his  college,  and  in  1538,  Hebrew  profeffor  of  voU.coUo. 

the  univerlity.  In  1541,  he  began  to  expound,  in  the  public 
fchools,  the  book  of  Genelis  in  the  Hebrew  latiffuagS,  and  died  in  the 
following  year,  at  Amerlham  in  Buckingham  (hire,  in  the  thirty-third  Bp  Tan< 
year  of  his  a ge.(^)  f<  He  was,”  lays  Ant.  Wood,  “  one  of  the  mod  BlbI* 
Ikilful  linguids,  his  age  conlidered,  that  ever  was  in  Oxon  before 
*e  his  time,  and  was  thought  to  furpafs  Origen  in  memory.  So  excel- 
*(  lent  a  poet  alfo  he  was,  that  his  equal  fcarce  could  be  found,  it 
<c  having  been  an  ordinary  matter  with  him  to  compofe  an  hundred 
*<  very  good  verfes  every  day  at  vacant  hours,  fome  of  which  are 
**  extant. ”(£) 

W  O  R  K  S. 

1 .  Summa  et  fynopjis  Novi  cTeJlamenti  dijlichis  ducentis  fexaginta  comprehenfa. 

Stralb.  1556,  Bvo.  Lond.  1560.  Oxon.  1586,  Svo.  Alfo  in  Gemma  Fabri , 

Lond.  1 593,  i2rno. 

1.  Hippolytus  Ovidiana  Pbadra  refpondens.  Oxon.  1584. 

3.  Vita  et  epicedion  Johannis  Claymundi ,  pr.ejidis  col .  C.  C.  manufcript  in 

C.  C.  C.  lib. 

Befides  feveral  tranflations  from  the  Greek. 

(a)  Age.  Bale  and  Pits  fay  that  he  died  calls  him  Decus  utriiifque  lingua.  See  Iike- 
at  Oxford  in  the  year  1541.  wife  White’s  Diacafto- Martyr  ion ,  p.  89. 

(, h )  Extant.  Shepreve  is  celebrated  by  He  was,  fays  Pits,  “  Elegons poeta>  rhe- 
feveral  authors  :  particularly  by  Leland  in  “  tor  facundus ,  trium  linguarnm  cognitions 
his  Encomia ,  p.  81,  edit.  1589;  alfo  in  his  “  inftgnis Ib.  ut  fupra. 

Cygnta  Cant  to,  Lond.  1546,  in  which  he 
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Bale,  cem.ix. 
n.  66. 

Ath.  Oxon. 
vol.i.  col. 86. 

Mackenzie, 
Scots  Writers, 
vol.  ii.  p.  287. 


Pits,  p.  745. 


ALEXANDER  BARCLAY, 

A  learned  Monk  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

WAS  born  probably  in  Somerfetfhire,(^)  and  educated  in  Oriel 
college,  Oxford.  After  leaving  the  univerfity,  he  went 
abroad,  and  continued  fome  time  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
where  he  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  thofe 
countries,  as  appears  from  feveral  tranflations  of  books,  which  he 
afterwards  publifhed.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was  made  chap¬ 
lain  to  his  patron,  the  bifhop  of  Tyne,  who  likewife  appointed  him 
a  pried;  of  St.  Mary,  at  the  college  of  Ottery  in  Devonfhire,  founded 
by  Grandifon,  bifhop  of  Exeter.  After  the  death  of  his  patron  he 
became  a  Benedi&ine  monk  of  Ely.  On  the  diffolution  of  that  mona- 
Rery,  he  firR  obtained  the  vicarage  of  St.  Mathew  at  Wokey,  in  So- 
merfetfhire,  and,  in  1549,  being  then  dodtor  of  divinity,  was  prefented 
to  the  vicarage  of  Much-Badew  in  ERex.  In  1552  he  was  appointed 
redtor  of  Allhallows,  Lombard-Rreet,  which  he  lived  to  enjoy  but  a 
very  fhort  time.  He  died  at  Croydon  in  Surrey,  in  June,  1552.  He 
is  generally  allowed  to  have  improved  the  Englifh  language,  and  to 
have  been  one  of  the  politeR  writers  of  his  time.(^) 

WORKS. 

( b )  Time.  As  to  the  character  of  Mr. 
Barclay,  Pits  fays,  that  he  devoted  all  his 
time  to  pious  things,  and  to  reading  and 
writing  the  lives  of  faints.  De  Script . 
P-  745- 

Bifhop  Bale,  on  the  contrary,  tells  us, 
that  he  was  fometimes  a  prieft,  fometime 
a  Benedictine,  and  fometime  a  Francifcan 
monk,  but  always  averfe  to  truth,  and, 
under  the  mafk  of  celibacy,  a  perpetual 
adulterer. 

The, 


(a)  Somerfetjhire.  Where  Barclay  was 
born,  though  of  no  great  importance,  was 
neverthelefs  a  matter  of  virulent  contention 
among  his  former  biographers.  Bale,  who 
was  his  cotemporary,  is  of  opinion  he  was 
born  in  Somerfetfhire.  There  is  indeed  a 
village  of  his  name,  and  a  numerous  family, 
in  that  county.  Pits  thinks  he  was  born 
in  Devonfhire.  Mackenzie  is  pofitive  he 
was  a  Scotchman  ;  but  without  proof,  un- 
lefs  we  admit  as  fuch  his  name,  Alexander, 
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WORKS. 

1.  Eclogues  on  the  miferies  of  courtiers .  Lond.  printed  by  Pinion,  without 
date :  alfo  Lond.  1570  :  alfo  by  Powel,  4to. 

2.  A  treatife  againfi  Skelton,  poet-laureat. 

3.  Five  eclogues ,  from  the  Latin  of  Mantuan, 

4.  Of  the  French  'pronunciation. 

5.  The  bucolic  of  Codr  us. 

6.  The  caftle  of  labour,  tranflated  from  the  French. 

7.  Mirrour  of  good  manners ,  tranflated  from  Mancini. 

8.  The  figure  of  our  mother  holy  church  opprejfed  by  the  French  king.  Printed  at 
London  by  Pynfon,  4to. 

1.  Navis  ftultifera,  or  the  fhip  of  fools.  Printed  by  Pynfon  in  1509,  fol. 
1519,  fol.  1570,  4to. 

10.  Hifiory  of  the  Jugurthine  war,  tranflated  from  the  Latin  of  Salufi.  1 557,  4m. 

Befides  a  confiderable  number  of  tranflations,  &c.  of  which  we  have  no 
perfect  account. 

•  The.  Cibber  endeavours  to  excufe  the  feem  to  be  hereditary  to  the  poets.  The. 
gaiety  of  this  monk,  by  faying  that,  being  was  himfelf  a  poet.  See  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
a  man  of  wit,  he  thought  himfelf  at  liberty  vol.  i.  p.  32. 
to  indulge  himfelf  in  thofe  pleafures  which 


Sir  FRANCIS  BRYANT, 

A  Soldier*  Statefman,  and  a  Poet  of  no  inconfiderable  fame  in  his  time. 

HE  was  born  of  a  genteel  family,  educated  at  Oxford,  and  after¬ 
wards  fpent  fome  time  in  travelling  abroad.  In  the  year  1522, 
the  fourteenth  of  Henry  VIII.  he  attended,  in.  a  military  capacity, 
the  earl  of  Surrey  on  his  expedition  to  the  coafl  of  Britany,  and  com¬ 
manded  the  troops  in  the  attack  of  the  town  of  Morlaix,  which  he 
took,  and  burnt.  For  this  fervice  he  was  knighted  on  the  fpot  by 

th« 


K. HEN. VIII 
K.  EDW.VI, 


Ath.  6xo«» 
vol.i.  col.  7-j» 


Fox,  991. 


Rymer,  Feed, 
xiv.  380. 


Hooker,  cor.t. 
Hill. of  Ireland 
apudHoliinfli. 
P.  ii.  p.  Ho. 

Bp.  Tanner. 
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the  earl,  (a)  In  1528  he  was  in  Spain,  but  on  what  fervice  is  doubt¬ 
ful  U)  In  1529  he  was  fent  embaffador  to  France,  and  the  following 
year  to  Rome  on  account  of  the  king's  divorce,  (c)  He  had -alio  been 
there  in  1  ^22,  in  the  fame  capacity,  when  cardinal  W oi fey’s  election 
to  the  holy  fee  was  in  agitation.  Pie  was  gentleman  of  the  privy 
chamber  to  king  Henry  VIII.  and  to  his  fucceffor  Edward  VI.  in  the 
beginning  of  whole  reign  he  marched  w  ith  the  protector  againlt  the 
Scots,  and  after  the  battle  of  MufTelborough,  in  which  he  commanded 
the  light-horfe,  was  made  banneret.  In  1548  he  was  appointed 
chief  governor  of  Ireland,  where  he  married  the  countefs  of  Ormond. 
He  died  foon  after,  and  was  buried  at  Waterford. {d) 

WORKS. 

1.  Songs  and  fonnets,  fome  of  which  were  printed  with  thofe  of  the  earl  of 
Surrey,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt.  Loud.  1565. 

2.  Letters  written  from  Rome ,  concerning  the  king’s  divorce,  Manufcript. 

3.  Various  letters  of  ft  ate,  which  Ant.  Wood  fays  he  had  feen. 

4.  A  difpraife  of  the  life  of  a  courtier ,  &c.  Lond.  1548,  8vo.  tranflated 
from  the  French  of  Alaygri,  who  tranflated  it  from  the  Caftilian  language,  in 
Which  it  was  originally  written  by  Guevara.  Ath.  Oxon. 

( a )  Earl.  Biihop  Tanner  fays  that  he  was  one  of  thofe  fent  by  Henry  to  be  wit- 
was  knighted  by  the  earl  of  Surrey  in  Ger-  nefles  to  t,he  interview  between  the  pope 
many ,  in  153a;  inftead  of  Briiany ,  1522.  and  the  king  of  France  at  Marfeilles. 

(Z>)  Doubtful.  There  can  be  very  little  Rapin ,  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  800. 
doubt  as  to  the  bufinefs  in  which  Bryant  f d )  Waterford.  In  Sir  James  Ware’s 

was  employed  in  Spain,  if  he  was  there  in  lift  of  the  chief  governors  of  Ireland,  I  find 
the  year  1528.  See  Rapin'’ s  Hift.  vol.  i,  that  Sir  Francis*  Bryen  (fo  he  writes  his 
p,  778.  name)  was  appointed  Dec.  27,  1549  3  and 

(c)  Divorce.  If  Sir  Francis  Bryant  went  his  fucceffor,  Sir  William  Brabazon,  "on 
this  year  to  Italy,  Cranmer  was  of  the  the  death  of  the  former,  appointed  Feb.  2. 
party.  They  found  the  emperor  and  the  in  the  fame  year.  He  is  here  called  Mar- 
pope  at  Bologne.  See  Rapin ,  vol.  i.  p.  787.  fhal  of  the  army,  and  his  title  of  office  in 

Whether  Sir  Francis  was  fent  to  France  Ireland  was  Lord  Chief-juftice. 

*529,  I  am  not  certain  3  but  in  1533  he 
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Sir  THOMAS  W  Y  A  T,  the  Elder,  k.hen.vui. 


■«?—* 


“  The  Delight  of  the  Mufes,  and  of  Mankind,” 

HE  fon  of  Sir  Henry  Wyat,  of  Allington  caftle  in  Kent,(V)  was  Ath.  Oxon* 

J  J  v  y  ToU.coi.56. 

born  in  the  year  1503,  and  educated  at  St.  John’s  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  {b)  He  then  vifited  foreign  countries,  and  probably  fpent  cambr 

nmoi* 

fotiie  years  abroad  ;  for,  at  his  return  to  England,  he  was  exceedingly 

accomplished,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  languages,  and  polite 

literature  of  thofe  times.  King  Henry  VIII.  charmed  with  his  abilitiesy 

and  delighted  with  his  vivacity  and  wit,  immediately  took  him  into  NoSf’pSted 

favour,  honoured  him  with  knighthood,  gave  him  lands,  and  employed 

him  in  feveral  embaffies.  Neverthelefs,  Wyat  fell  into  difgrace,  and 

was  twice  imprifoned.(c)  It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  regained 

the 


(<?)  Kent.  The  mother  of  Sir  Thomas 
was  the  daughter  of  John  Skinner  of  the 
county  of  Surrey.  His  father.  Sir  Henry, 
was,  according  to  Anthony  Wood,  knight 
and  baronet — “  a  piteous  miffake  (fays  the 
“  editor  of  Miscellaneous  Antiquities,  printed- 
tc  at  Strawberry-hill)  in  a  profdTed  anti- 
“  quary,  who  ought  to  have  known  that 
“  baronets  were  firft  created  by  James  I.” 
However,  Sir  Henry  was  of  Henry  Vllth’s 
privy  council  :  and  cc  one  of  the  Iaft  fer- 
sc  vices  in  which  he  was  employed  by  that 
“  king,  was  conducing  to  the  Tower  the 
“  unfortunate  earl  of  Suffolk,  whom  Henry 
<c  bafely  extorted  from  king  Philip  his  gueff, 
and  perffdioufly  configned  to  execution 
<c  with  his  dying  breath  ■/’ — and  whom 
Henry  VIII.  moft  infamoufly  executed. 
May  fuch  tyrants  be  for  ever  remembered 


with  horror  and  deteffation  !  Sir  Henry 
Wyat  was  alfo  of  the  privy  council  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  maffer  of  the  jewel-office. 
See  Mifcsl.  Antiq .  No.  2.  p.  5. 

(i>)  Cambridge.  Anthony  Wood  ranks 
him  among  the  Oxford  writers,  becaufe  he 
refided  awhile  in  that  univerfity,  to  hear 
Wolfey’s  new  lectures. 

(r)  Imprifoned.  Fuller,  in  his  Worthies 
of  Kent,  fays,  he  had  heard  that  Wyat  fell 
into  disfavour  about  the  bufinefs  of  queen- 
Ann  Bullen.  Lloyd,  in  his  State  Worthies,, 
fays,  that  queen  Ann’s  favour  raifed,  and- 
his  faithfulnefs  to  her  ruined,  him.  Others' 
have  accufed  him  of  a  criminal  intimacy 
with  her.  All  this,  however,  is  evidently 
without  foundation.  He  certainly  neither 
rofe  nor  fell  by  means  of  Ann  Bullen.  From 
Sir  Thomas  Wyat’s  oration,  when  on  his 

trial* 
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the  favour  and  confidence  of  the  king,  for  he  was  afterwards  fent 
embafiador  to  the  emperor,  and  died  in  the  execution  of  his  majefty’s 
commifiion.  The  nature  of  this  commifiion  is  differently  related. (d) 
Be  it  what  it  might,  it  proved  fatal.  Riding  poft  in  the  heat  of  fummer, 
he  was  attacked  by  a  violent  fever,  and  died  at  Shirebourn  in  Dor- 
fetfhire,  in  the  year  1541,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat  was  cotemporary  with  Henry  Howard,  earl  of  Surrey 
and  his  intimate  friend,  with  whom  he  fliares  the  honour  of  polifhing 


our  language,  and  of  introducing 
poets.  Camden  calls  him  fpletididc 

trial,  lately  publifhed  in  Mifcellaneous  An¬ 
tiquities ,  it  plainly  appears,  that  his  firft 
iinprifonment  was  owing  to  the  ill  offices 
•of  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suffolk;  and 
.the  fecond,  to  the  villainy,  jealoufy,  and 
falfe  accufation,  of  that  mifcreant  Bonner, 
bifhop  of  Loudon.  This  wretch  accufed 
him  of  a  treafonable  correfpondence  with 
cardinal  Pole,  which,  with  fome  treafonable 
expreffions  concerning  the  king,  were  the 
only  charges  of  importance  againft  him. 
Thefe  accufations  he  repels  with  great  fa¬ 
cility.  He  was  tried  by  a  jury  before  a 
committee  of  the  council,  and  probably  ac¬ 
quitted.  The  words,  which  he  was  ac¬ 
cufed  of  having  uttered,  v/ere,  “  that  the 
“  king  ftiould  be  caff  out  of  a  cart’s  arfe  ; 

“  and  that  by  God’s  blood,  if  he  were  fo, 

“  he  were  well  ferved,  and  he  would  he 
“  were  fo.”  The  embaffador  acknowledges 
the  poffibility  of  his  having  uttered  the 
firft  part  of  this  fentence,  and  clearly  ex¬ 
plains  his  meaning,  viz.  that  between 
(he  emperor  and  the  king  of  France,  his 
mafter  Henry  would  probably  be  left  in  the 
lurch.  Defence ,  in  Mifcel.  Ant .  No.  2. 

P*  37- 

( d )  Related.  Fuller,  on  the  authority 


the  numbers  ufed  by  the  Italian 
dodius ;  and  Afcham  fays,  he  was 

one 

of  Weever,  fays  he  was  going  to  Spain, 
and  that  he  died  of  the  peftilence  in  the 
weft  country.  I  can  find  no  fuch  ac¬ 
count  in  Weever,  not  being  poffeffed  of 
the  firft  edition  of  the  Funeral  Monuments , 
quoted  by  Fuller.  The  editor  of  the 
Mifcellaneous  Antiquities ,  at  the  bottom 
of  page  18,  has  the  following  note — 
“  Wood  fays  he  was  conducing  Mont- 
“  morency  to  France ;  but  it  is  not  pro- 
“  bable  that  Montmorency  went  to  France 
“  through  Dorfetfhire.”  But  Wood  fays, 
no  fuch  thing.  He  fhall  fpeak  for  himfelf. 
Thefe  are  his  words — “  At  length  our 
“  author  Wyat,  being  fent  by  the  king 
“  towards  Falmouth  in  Cornwall,  to  con- 
“  du£t  Montmoratius,  furnamed  a  Cour- 
“  riers,  thence  to  London  (for  he  came 
“  from  Spain  in  an  embaffy)  did,  by  en- 
“  deavouring  and  labouring  to  pleafe  the 
“  king,  rather  than  to  confult  his  own 
“  health,  make  more  hafte  than  good  fpeed  ; 
“for,  by  too  much  riding  in  a  very  hot 
“  feafon,  he  fell  into  a  violent  fever.” 
Ath.  Oxon.  vol.  i.  col.  57.  Had  the  Ox¬ 
ford  antiquary  been  now  living,  how  he 
would  have  triumphed  in  his  turn  !  Vide 
note  (a). 
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one  of  the  belt  tranflators  of  the  Latin  poets.  His  oration  on  his 
trial  fhews  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  conliderable  ability,  and  an 
orator.  Lloyd  fays  he  began  the.  Reformation  by  a  bon  mot ,  and 
planned  the  fall  of  Wolfey  by  an  appofite  ftory.(^)  Leland  published 
a  collection  of  elegies  on  his  death,  under  the  title  Naenia ,  which 
Cibber,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  miftakes  for  a  collection  of  his 
works.  To  this  book  there  is  prefixed  a  portrait  of  Sir  Thomas,  with 
a  long  beard,  from  a  painting  of  Holbein. 

WORKS. 

i.  Songs  and  poems,  among  the  fonnets  of  the  earl  of  Surrey.  Lond.  1565, 
1587,  Bvo. 

1.  The  penitential  pfalms,  tranflated  into  Englilh.  Some  of  thefe  were  inferted 
amona;  thofe  of  Sternhold. 

3.  The  whole  p falter  of  David. 

4.  Defence  on  his  trial. 

5.  Difpatches  during  his  embajfy. 

(e)  Story.  This  appofite  ftory  was  an  lamenting  the  pope’s  dilatorinefs  in  the 
apologue  of  curs  baiting  a  butcher’s  dog.  affair  of  his  divorce — “Lord!”  fa  id  W  yat. 
The  bon  mot,  which  commenced  the  Re-  “  that  a  man  cannot  repent  him  of  his  iln, 
formation,  was  this — King  Henry  was  “  but  by  the  pope’s  leave  !  ” 


NICHOLAS  UDALL, 

A  Poet,  and  mifcellaneous  Writer, 

WAS  born  in  Hampfhire,  about  the  year  1508,  and  admitted  fcho- 
lar  of  Corpus-Chritti  college  in  Oxford,  in  the  year  1520. 
Having  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor,  in  1524  he  was  elected  proba¬ 
tioner-fellow;  and  in  1 526  he  fupplicated  for  a  mailer’s  degree,  but 
was  not  admitted,  being  refufed  probably  on  account  of  his  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  opinions  of  Luther.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  matter 

X  x  of 
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of  Eaton  fchool,  and  proceeded  in  arts  in  1534 .(a)  What  other  pre¬ 
ferment  Udall  obtained  is  doubtful  ;  but  Wood  is  very  certain  that  he 
was  a  fervant  to  the  queen,  Catharine  Parr,  and  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  he  was  made  canon  of  Windfor.  Bale 
calls  him  a  moft  elegant  matter  and  happy  interpreter  of  all  good  learn¬ 
ing,  and  Leland  and  Newton  have  fung  his  praife  in  their  Encomia. 
He  died  in  1557,  and  was  buried  in  Wettmintter. 

WORKS. 


1.  Flowers  for  Latin  fp caking ,  /defied  from  Terence,  and  the  fame  tranflated  int$ 
Englifth.  Lend.  1533,  1538,  1568,  8vo. 

1.  Commentary  on  the  apophthegms  of  Erafmus. 

3  EpiJiolcS  et  carmina  ad  Gul.  Hormannum. 

4.  Comedies ,  epijlles ,  and  diverfe  verfes . 

5.  Paraphrafe  on  the  gofp els,  &c.  tranfl.  from  the  Latin  of  Erafmus.  Lond. 

1551,  fol. 

Befides  other  tranflations. 

i  •  v  •  *  '  %K  *  gj •  *  - V 

(a)  1534.  From  fome  manuferipts  in  his  fcholars,  who  were  accufed  of  ftealing 
the  paper-office  at  Whitehall,  it  appears  certain  images,  plate,  &c.  belonging  to 
that,  in  the  year  1541,  Udall  was  exami-  Eaton  college.  How  the  matter  ended  is 
ned  before  the  council,  on  a  fufpicion  of  not  known;  but  he  was  near  being  fuper- 
being  privy  to  a  theft  committed  by  two  of  feded.  Ath.  Oxon>  ut [up. 


JOHN  HEYWOOD, 

One  of  our  moll  ancient  Dramatic  Poets, 


T  ¥7 AS  born  at  North-Mims,  near  St.  Alban’s  in  Hertford(hire,(rf) 
*  ’  and  educated  at  Oxford.  From  thence  he  retired  to  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted 

with 

(tf)  Hertfordjhire.  I  have  made  this  poet  and  yet  I  have  probably  given  more  credit 
a  native  of  North  Mims,  on  the  pofitive  af-  to  that  aflertion  than  it  deferves,  as  the  au- 
fertion  of  the  Companion  to  the  Play-houfe  :  thor  quotes  no  authority.  Gildon,  in  his 

repub- 
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with  Sir  Thomas  More,  who,  it  feems,  had  a  feat  in  that  neighbour¬ 
hood.  This  patron  of  genius  introduced  our  comic  poet  firft  to  the 
princefs  Mary,  and  afterwards  to  her  father  Henry,  who,  we  are  told, 
was  much  delighted  with  his  wit,  and  fkill  in  mu  lie,  and  by  whom 
he  was  frequently  rewarded.  When  his  former  patronefs,  queen 
Mary,  came  to  the  crown,  Heywood  became  a  favourite  at  court,  and 
continued  often  to  entertain  her  majefly,  exercifing  his  fancy  before  her , 
even  to  the  time  that  fie  lay  languifiing  on  her  death-bed.  On  the  accef- 
fion  of  Elizabeth,  being  a  zealous  papift,  he  thought  fit  to  decamp, 
with  other  favorites  of  her  deceafed  majefty.  He  fettled  at  Mechlin  Comp,  to  the 
in  Flanders,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1565,  leaving  a  numerous  voi.yii!Ule* 
family,  of  which  two  of  his  fons,  Ellis  and  Jafper,  became  Jefuits. 

John  Heywood  was  a  man  of  no  great  learning,  nor  were  his  poetical 
talents  by  any  means  extraordinary ;  but  he  pofiefled  talents  of  more 
importance  in  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  namely,  the  talents  of  a 
jefter.(^) 

WORKS. 


republication  of  Langbain,  fays  indeed  that 
John  Heywood  lived  at  North  Mims,  not 
that  he  was  bor?i  there.  Jacob  fays  only 
that  he  was  a  Hertfordlhire  gentleman. 
Pits,  Fuller,  and  bifhop  Tanner,  affert, 
that  he  was  born  in  London.  But  thefe 
gentlemen  deferve  no  more  credit  than  the 
Companion  to  the  Play-houfe  :  they  all  drew 
from  the  fame  fountain,  namely,  Bale, 
who  calls  him  civ  is  Lcndinenfs ,  which  by 
no  means  implies  his  being  born  there. 

I  have  faid  in  the  text,  that  Heywood 
is  one  of  our  mold  ancient  dramatic  poets. 
I  do  not  indeed  recolle£t  any  dramatic  wri¬ 
ter,  whofe  works  were  printed  previous  to 
thofe  of  Heywood.  Bale’s  Comedie  of  three 
laws ,  of  Nature ,  APofes,  and  Chrijl ,  corrupted 
by  the  Sodomites ,  Pharifees ,  and  Papijis}  was 
not  printed  till  the  year  1538. 


(b)  fefler.  As  the  laft  words  of  a  dying 
man  are  generally  fuppofed  to  exprefs  his 
real  fentiments,  fo  his  dying  with  a  jeft  in 
his  mouth  is  regarded  as  an  undeniable 
proof  of  his  pretenfions  to  wit  and  humour. 
The  reader  has  undoubtedly  heard  many 
anecdotes  of  this  kind  :  but  I  queftion  whe¬ 
ther  ever  he  heard  a  ftronger  inftance  of 
pleafantry  in  a  dying  man,  than  that  related 
of  this  author  by  Pits. — The  ftory  is  well 
told  ;  I  will  therefore  give  it  in  his  own 
language — lethali  morbo  laborans ,  cum  fua 
peccata  preeterita  multum  deploraret ,  et  bonus 
quidam  facerdos ,  qui  confolandi  caufd  adfuity 
illud  folum  refponderet ,  et  identidem  repeterct , 
Carnem  effe  fragilem ;  retulit  ille^N<z,tu  Deum 
arguere  videris ,  quod  me  non  fecerit  pifeem. 

<c  The  pleafant  wit  of  this  John  Heywood 
“  faved  him  from  the  gallows  in  the  reign 

“  of 


I 
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i.  The  f cur  P's,  a  merry  interlude.  Lond.  1569,  4^0,  black  letter,  written 
in  rhyme,  and  not  divided  into  a£ts.  It  is  in  Dodlley’s  collection. 

I.  A 'play  between  Johan  the  hujband ,  Tib  the  wife ,  and  Sir  Johan  the  priejl , 
printed  by  IV.  Rafail  the  Tilth  day  of  Feb.  1533.  black  letter,  in  rhyme. 

3.  A  play  between  the  pardoner  and  the  frere,  the  curate  and  neybour  Pratte : 
an  interlude.  Imprynted  by  IV.  Rafail ,  fib  of  April,  1533.  black  letter. 

4.  A  play  of  genteelncfs  and  nobilitie  :  interlude  in  two  parts.  Lond.  with¬ 
out  date. 

5.  A  play  of  love :  interlude.  Lond.  1533,  4to. 

6.  A  play  of  the  weather.  Lond.  1533,  fol. 

The  Pinder  of  Wakefield,  and  Philotas  Scotch,  two  comedies  afcribed  to  this 
author  by  feveral  writers,  were  probably  not  his.  They  are  both  anonymous, 
and  not  publifhed  till  after  his  death. 

7 .  A  dialogue  containing  the  number  in  effebi  of  all  the  proverbs  in  the  Englifh 
language,  &c.  Lond.  1547,  1566,  1576,  1587,  1598,  4to. 

8.  Three  hundred  epigrams  upon  three  hundred  proverbs.  Lond.  before  1553, 

J577>  j587>  j598>  4to. 

9.  The  fourth  hundred  epigrams.  Lond . et  1577,  1587,  1598,  4to. 

10.  The  fifth  and fixth  hundred  epigrams.  Lond.  1567,  1577 ,  1587,  1598,  4to. 

II.  A  parable  of  the  fpider  and  the  fly.  Lond.  155  6.  in  verfe,  with  no  lefs 
than  79  wooden  portraits  of  the  author. 


of  Edward  VI.  See  Sir  John  Harring- 
ton’s  Metamorphofis  of  Ajax.  He  was  fo 
«c  entangled  with  fome  of  the  Popifh  party, 
it  that  he  narrowly  efcaped  being  noofed  ; 
“  but  the  Mufes  were  his  advocates.”  Ol¬ 
dys ,  manufcript  note. 

I  have  feen,  fays  Oldys, — c<  a  briefe  ba- 
let  touching  the  traytcrous  takyinge  of 
hcarborow  Caftle,”  fubfcribed  J.  Hey- 


wood,  black  letter.  It  is  among  the  folio 
volumes  ofpyfon’s  collections  in  the  library 
of  the  fociety  of  Antiquarians.  Thomas 
Stafford,  who  took  Scarborough  caftle  in 
1557,  and  proclaimed  himfelf  ProteCfor, 
was  beheaded,  and  three  of  his  accomplices 
hanged. 

This  Keywood  alfo  printed  a  ballad  on 
the  marriage  of  the  king  and  queen. — Oldys. 
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THOMAS  TUSSER 


Q^MARY. 


W 


AS  born  at  Riven-hall,  in  the  county  of  Effex,  of  an  ancient 
family,  and  educated  firll  at  Wallingford,  and  afterwards  in 
St.  Paul’s  fchool,  in  London,  where,  we  are  told,  he  applied  him- 
felf  principally  to  the  fludy  of  mufic,  under  a  celebrated  mailer,  whofe 
name  was  Redford.  From  St.  Paul’s  he  removed  to  Eaton,  and  was 
thence  elected  fcholar  of  King’s-college,  in  Cambridge.  In  1543,  he 
was  introduced  at  the  court  of  King  Henry  VIII.  by  his  patron.  Sir 
William  Paget,  (a)  where  he  continued  about  ten  years;  but  being  at 
bail  quite  lick  of  the  vices  and  contentions  of  the  great  at  the  court  of 
Edward  VI.  he  retired  into  the  country,  and  commenced  farmer. 

He  lived  firft  at  Ratwode,  then  at  Ipfwich  in  Suffolk,  afterwards  at 
Fairdade  in  Elfex,  and  then  at  Norwich.  From  thence  he  returned 
to  London ;  but  being  foon  obliged  to  leave  the  metropolis  on  account  . 
of  the  plague,  he  retired  to  Trinity-college,  in  Cambridge.  It  is 
however  evident  that  he  returned  once  more  to  London  ;  for  he  died 
therein  1580,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Mildred  in  the  stow,  p.  *74-. 
Poultry.  (/) 

WORKS. 


O)  Paget.  Sir  William  Paget  was  ori¬ 
ginally  one  of  the  ferjeants  at  mace  in 
the  city  of  London.  He  became  one  of  the 
clerks  of  the  fignet,  clerk  of  the  council, 
clerk  of  the  privy-feal,  and  at  lap  clerk  of 
the  parliament  for  life.  In  the  thirty-third 
year  of  Henry  VIII.  he  was  fent  embafia- 
dor  to  France,  and  at  his  return  was  made 
fecretary  of  Pate,  and  knighted.  In  the 
fourth  year  of  Edward  VI.  being  then 
knight  of  the  garter,  he  was  created  baron 
Paget.  From  him  the  prefent  earl  of  Ux¬ 
bridge  i§  xielccnded. 


( l )  Poultry.  One  would  fuppofe,  from 
this  poet’s  having  refided  ten  years  at  court, 
patronized  by  a  perfon  of  Sir  William  Pa¬ 
get’s  confequence,  that  he  mull  have  had 
fome  lucrative  employment  ;  but,  from 
Fuller’s  account  of  him,  he  appears  to 
have  been  as  poor  as  any  poet  of  his  time  : 
he  fpeaks  of  him  thus — “  This  Pone  of 
Sifiphus  could  gather  no  mofs.  He  was 
“  fucceffivdy  a  mufician,  fchool-maPer, 
“  fervingman,  hufbandman,  grafier,  poet ; 
“  more  Pcilful  in  all,  than  thriving  in  any 
u  vocation.  He  traded  at  large  in  oxen, 

“  fhecp, 
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1.  Hundr  ed  points  of  good  hufbandrie,  Lond.  1557,  4to. 

2.  Five  hundred  pohits  of  good  hufhandrie ,  as  well  for  the  champion  or  open 
country ,  as  for  the  woodland .  Lond.  1590,  1593,  4to,  Infcribed  to  lor*! 
William  Paget. 

3.  The  point es  of  hufwiferie. 

4.  Fhe  author's  life.  I  believe,  thefe  were  all  written  in  verle- 

tc  Iheep,  dairies,  grain  of  all  kinds,  to  no  “  match  him  with  Thomas  Churchyard, 
tc  profit.  Whether  he  bought  or  fold,  he  “  they  being  marked  alike  in  their  poetical 
c‘  loft,  and  when  a  renter,  impoveriflied  <c  parts,  living  in  the  fame  time,  and  fta- 
“  himfelf  and  never  inriched  his  landlord.  46  tured  alike  in  their  eftates.”  IForth.  of 
44  He  fpread  his  bread  with  all  forts  of  but-  EJfex ,  p.  334. 

44  ter,  yet  none  would  ftick  thereon.  I 


GEORGE  BUCHANAN, 

I 

The  heft  Latin  Poet  of  his  time. 


Biogr.  Brit. 
Vita  propria. 

Mackenzie, 
Scots  Writers 
3fbJ.iikp.i36. 


T  T  TAS  born  in  the  year  1506,  in  the  village  of  Kilkerne  in  the 
V  V  (hire  of  Lenox,  in  Scotland..  He  was  yet  an  infant  when  his? 
father  died,  and  left  a  numerous  family  almoft  dehitute  of  fupport: 

,  but  George,  being  a  boy  of  genius,  was  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  James 
Heriot,  fent  to  a  fchool  at  Dumbarton,  and  thence,  when  he  was 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  the  college  of  Montacute  in  Paris. 
He  continued  there  about  two  years,  whea  the  death  of  his  uncle 
obliged  him,  for  want  of  money,  to  return  to  Scotland.  Being  now 
in  abfolute  want  of  fubliftence,  he  enlifted  as  a  private  foldier  with  the 
French  auxiliaries  at  that  time  in  Scotland  ;  but  the  hardships  of  his 
firft  campaign  were  fo  exceffive,  that  he  contracted  a  fevere  ilinefs,  and 
was  obliged  to  quit  the  fervice.  In  the  enfuing  fpring,  1524,  he 
went  to  the  univerlity  of  St.  Andrew’s,  on  the  invitation  of  the  cele¬ 
brated 
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brated  profeffor  John  Maiz,*  whom,  in  the  following  year,  he  accom¬ 
panied  to  Paris.  In  this  city  he  had  remained  about  two  years  with 
Maiz,  when  he  was  invited  to  teach  grammar  in  the  college  of  St.  Barbe, 
where  he  continued  about  three  years  more,  and  was  then  taken  into 
the  fervice  of  the  young  earl  of  Cafiels.(tf)  This  nobleman,  having 
retained  him  in  his  hotel  about  five  years,  brought  him  again  to  Scot¬ 
land.  The  earl  died  about  two  years  after,  and  Buchanan  determined 
to  return  to  France ;  but  king  James  V.  appointed  him  preceptor  to 
his  natural  fon.(<£)  This  office  he  had  enjoyed  about  two  or  three 
years,  when  his  implacable  enemy,  cardinal  Beaton,  prevailed  on  the 
king  to  have  him  apprehended,  and  bribed  his  Stewart  majefty  to  have 
.him  executed  :{c)  but  our  poet,  having  no  paffion  for  martyrdom, 
eluded  the  vigilance  of  his  keepers,  and  fled  to  England,  and  thence 
to  France. 

Making  a  ffiort  flay  at  Paris,  he  proceeded  to  Bourdeaux,  where  he 
was  elected  recfcor  of  the  public  fchool.(F)  In  this  employment  he 
had  remained  about  three  years,  when  cardinal  Beaton  wrote  to  the 
archbiffiop  of  Bourdeaux  to  have  him  apprehended  as  an  enemy  to  the 
church  of  Rome.  Thus  perfecuted,  he  determined  to  leave  France; 
ttnd  accordingly,  in  1547,  he  accompanied  his  intimate  friend  Goveanus 
to  the  univerfity  of  Coimbra,  in  Portugal,  where  he  taught  the  Latin 
language,  and  had  great  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  with  his  fituation  :  but 
Goveanus  dying  in  1548,  Buchanan,  being  friendlefs  and  a  flxanger, 
was  perfecuted  by  the«Portuguefe  monks,  and  at  lafi;  confined  for  fome 

months 

poem  called  Francifcanus ,  which,  we  arc 
told  by  Mackenzie,  was  written  at  the  re- 
queft  of  this  James  V.  who  neverthelefs 
fold  the  life  of  his  fon’s  tutor  to  a  cardinal. 
See  Buchan,  in  vita  propria. 

(d)  School.  During  this  time  he  wrote 
four  Latin  tragedies,  and  prefented  a  copy 
of  verles  to  the  emperor  Charles  V ,  who 
happened  to  pafs  through  Bourdeaux. 


( a )  Cajfels.  Mackenzie  fays  he  took  him 
as  his  preceptor,  and  that  during  this  time 
Buchanan  tranflated  Linacre’s  grammar. 

( b )  Son.  Afterwards  the  famous  earl 
of  Murray,  regent  of  Scotland. 

'  ( c )  Executed.  Buchanan’s  being  known 

to  favour  the  Reformation  is  alone  fufficient 
to  account  for  this  perfecution  ;  but  he  had 
particularly  offended  the  Francifcans  by  a 
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^Mackenzie 
calls  him  Mm 
jor. 


Vita  propria. ' 

Mackenzie, 

vol.iii.  p.  151* 
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months  in  a  monaftery.(^)  Pie  obtained  his  liberty  in  1551,  and  Toon 
after  embarked  for  England,  where,  it  feems,  he  had  fome  advan¬ 
tageous  offers ;  but,  not  liking  the  confufed  fhte  of  affairs  in  this 
kingdom,  ff)  in  the  following  year  he  returned  to  France,  where,  in 
1554,  he  publifhed'  his  tragedy  of  Jeph'tha,  dedicated  to  the  Marfhal 
de  Briflac,  who  foon  after  fent  him  into  Piedmont,  and  made  him. 
tutor  to  his  fon.  In  this  employment  he  continued  five  years,  and 
returned  to  Scotland  in  1 560,  where  he  now  openly  declared  himfelf 
a  convert  to  Calvinifm.  Neverthelefs,  which  is  fome  what  extra¬ 
ordinary,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  a  Papirt,  determined  to  make  him 
preceptor  to  her  fon  when  of  a  proper  age,  appoints  him  in  the  mean 
time  principal  of  St.  Leonard’s  college,  in  St.  Andrew’s,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  four  years :  but  upon  the  queen’s  misfortunes,  he  adhered  to 
the  regent  Murray,  once  his  pupil,  and,  by  his  order,  wrote  his 
Detection,  reflecting  with  great  feverity  on  the  conduct  and  character 
of  that  princefs.(g)  Buchanan  was  now  appointed  preceptor  to  the 
^young  prince,  our  James  I.(^)  and  was  fent  with  other  commiflioners 

to 


( e )  Monaftery.  Thefe  illiterate  monks, 
after  difputing  with  Buchanan  about  a  year 
and  a  half,  finding  it  impoffible  to  convince 
him  that  they  were  wifer  men  than  him¬ 
felf,  determined  at  laft  to  confine  him  to 
a  monaftery,  for  better  inllruclion  in  reli¬ 
gion.  Buchanan,  fpeaking  of  thefe  monks, 
fays  that  indeed  they  were  not  bad  men  ; 
but  that  they  knew  nothing  of  religion. 
Mackenzie  fays  that  Buchanan  was  a  year 
and  half  in  the  inquifition,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  true. 

(f)  Kingdom.  In  the  minority  of  Ed¬ 
ward  VI. 

(if)  Princtfs.  In  this  fcandalous  libel, 
fays  Mackenzie,  he  endeavours  not  only  to 
blacken  the  queen  with  the  murdering  of 
her  hulband,  but  by  feveral  counterfeit 


letters  and  verfes,  to  reprefent  her  as  one 
of  the  lewdeft  women  of  the  age. 

(/;)  yames  l.  Buchanan  being  afked  how 
he  came  to  make  a  pedant  of  his  royal  pu¬ 
pil,  anfwered,  that  it  was  the  belt  he  could 
make  of  him.  Mackenzie  relates  a  ftory 
relative  to  his  tutelage  of  his  pedantic  ma- 
jefty,  which  is  ftrongly  expreflive  of  Bu¬ 
chanan’s  chara&er  as  a  man  of  humour, 
and  fiiews,  at  the  fame  time,  the  degree  of 
his  veneration  for  royalty.  The  young 
king  being  one  day  at  play  with  his  fellow 
pupil,  the  mailer  of  Erfkine,  Buchanan, 
who  was  reading,  defired  them  to  make 
lefs  noife.  Finding  that  they  difregarded 
his  admonition,  he  told  his  majefty,  if  he 
did  not  hold  his  tongue,  he  would  certainly 
whip  his  breech.  The  king  replied,  he 

would 


< 
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to  England  againft  queen  Mary;  On  his  return  he  was  rewarded  with  ^^enzie» as 
the  abbacy  of  Crofs  Raguel,  and  made  director  to  the  chancery;  fome  p>i6?- 
time  after,  lord  of  the  privy  council,  and  privy  feal.  He  was  likewife 
rewarded  by  queen  Elizabeth  with  a  penfion  of  one  hundred  pounds 
a  year.  During  the  laft  twelve  years  of  his  life,  he  fpent  his  leifure 
hours  in  writing  his  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  and  died  at  Edinburgh,  in 
the  year  1582,  aged  76. 

The  various  writers,  who  have  mentioned  this  author,  fpeak  of  him 
in  very  different  language,  according  to  their  religious  and  political 
principles.  From  his  works  however  it  is  evident,  that,  both  as  a 
Latin  poet,  and  profe  writer,  he  hath  rarely  been  equalled  fince  the 
reign  of  Auguftus  ;(/)  nor  is  he  lefs  deferving  of  remembrance  as  a 
friend  to  the  natural  liberties  of  mankind,  in  oppofition  to  ufurpation 
and  tyranny. 

WORKS. 

1.  Rerum  Scoticarum,  &c.  Edinb.  15 82,  fol.  Genev.1583,  fol.  Francof.  1594, 

8vo.  Lngd.Bat.1643,  8vo.  Ultraj.1688,  8vo.  1697, 8vo.  Edinb.1700,  nmo. 

2.  Pfalmorum  Davidis  paraphrafis  poetica.  Paris,  .  .  .  8vo.  Par.  1566,  nmo, 
cum  Jephthas  tragoedia.  Antw.  1566,  nmo.  Lutet.  1575,  nmo.  Argen. 

1572,  8vo.  1580,  nmo.  Lond.  1580,  nmo.  Bern.  1581,  Bvo.  &c. 

&c.  Edinb.  1694,  nmo. 

3.  De  jure  regni  apud Scotos,  dialogus.  Edini,  1579,  4to,  1580,  4to. 

4.  Pfalmus  civ.  cumjudicio  Barclaii,  &c.  Lond.  1620.  Edinb.  1696,  8 vo. 

Y  y  Pfalmus 


would  certainly  whip  his  breech.  The 
king  replied,  he  would  be  glad  to  fee  who 
would  bell  the  cat ,  alluding  to  the  fable. 
Buchanan,  in  a  paflion,  threw  the  book 
from  him,  and  gave  his  majefty  a  found 
flogging.  The  old  countefs  of  Mar,  who 
was  in  the  next  apartment,  rulhed  into  the 
room,  and,  taking  the  king  in  her  arms, 
alked  how  he  dared  lay  his  hand  on  the 
Lord's  anointed.  Madam,  fays  Buchanan, 
I  have  whipped  his  ar —  ;  you  may  kifs  it 
if  you  pleafe. 


( i )  Auguflm .  Dr.  Robertfon  fays,  “the 
“  happy  genius  of  Buchanan,  equally 
“  formed  to  excell  in  profe  and  in  verfe, 
“  more  various,  more  original,  and  more 
“  elegant,  than  that  of  almoft  any  other 
“  modern  who  writes  in  Latin,  reflects,  with 
“  regard  to  this  particular,  the  greateft  luflre 
“  on  his  country.”  Hijl.  of  Scotl.  vol.  ii. 
p.  302,  8vo. 
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5.  Pfalmus  cxx.  cum  analyfi  organic  a  Beuzeri.  Bafil.  1569,  Svo. 

6 .  Baptiftes ,  five  c  alumni  a.  F  rancof.  1578,  8  vo. 

7.  Alceftis ,  tragcedia.  Lut.  1557,  4to. 

8.  Prague  dice  facr^y  et  extern,  8vo. 

9.  De  caleto  recepto  carmen ,  4/W  Stephan.  1558. 

10.  Francifcanus  et  fratres,  &c.  Poema,  1568,  1569. 

11.  Elegise,  fylvLe,  &c.  Lut.  1576,  nmo. 

12.  Defphara  Herborna.  1687,  8vo. 

13.  Poemata  omnia,  Edinb.  1614,  241110.  Apud  Elizum,  1521,  1628. 
Amftelod.  1640,  1665,  1676.  Edinb.  1677.  Lond.  1686.  Amft.  1687,  121110. 

14.  Satyr  a  in  cardinalem  Lotharingium,  &c.  1 590,  8vo. 

15.  Rudiment  a  grammaticeSy  Tho.  Linacri  ex  Anglico  fermone  in  Latinum  verfa. 
Lut.  1546,  1550,  8vo. 

16.  An  admonition  to  the  true  lords.  Sterling,  1571,  Svo. 

17.  De profcdia.  Edinb.  1667,  8vo. 

18.  Chamaleon>  1572.  Lond.  1709. 

19.  Ad  viros  fui feculi  epiftola.  Lond.  1711,  Svo. 

20.  Litter ce  regina  Septic#  ad  com.  Bothweliay  1572,  Svo. 

21.  A  detection  of  the  doings  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots ,  and  of  James  earl  of 
Bothwelly  againfi  Henry  lord  Darnly.  1572,  8vo. 

22.  Vita  ab  ipfo  feripta  biennio  ante  mortem ,  cum  comment ario  D.  Rob.  Sibbaldi , 
M.  D.  Edinb.  1702,  8vo. 

23.  Life  of  Mary y  queen  of  Scots.  Black  letter,  without  date, 

24.  Omnia  Buchanani  opera,  Edinb.  1704,  2  vol.  fob 

q. eliz.  JOHN  PARKHURST, 

Bittiop  of  Norwich,  a  Latin  Epigrammatift, 


Bale,  lx.  94. 

Ath.Oxon. 

yjLi.col.179. 


WAS  bom  at  Gilford  in  Surrey,  in  the  year  1511,  and,  being 
fent  young  to  Oxford,  was  educated,  firtt  in  the  grammar- 
fchool  adjoining  to  Magdalen  college,  under  the  celebrated  Robertfon, 
and  afterwards  in  Merton  college,  of  which  he  was  eledted  probationer- 
fellow,  in  the  year  1529.  In  1532  he  took  the  degree  of  matter  of 
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arts,  and,  being  ordained,  was  collated  to  the  rectory  of  Bifhop’s- 
Clyve,  in  Glocefterlhire,  which  he  afterwards  held  ht  commendam 
with  his  bifhoprick.  On  the  acceffion  of  queen  Mary,  Parkhurft, 
with  the  wifer  part  of  his  brethren,  went  abroad,  and  fettling  at 
Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  continued  a  voluntary  exile  till  the  queen’s 
death  ;  after  which  he  returned  to  England,  and,  in  the  year  1560, 
was  promoted,  by  queen  Elizabeth,  to  the  fee  of  Norwich.  He 
was  made  doctor  of  divinity  in  1560,  and  died  in  1574.  He  was 
buried  in  the  middle  ifle  of  his  cathedral,  [a) 


WORKS. 

1 .  Epigrammata  in  mortem  duorum  fratrum  Suffolcientiuniy  Caroli  et  Henri ci 
Brandon.  Lond.  1552,  4to. 

2.  Ludicray  five  epigrammata  juvenilia.  Lond.  1573,  4to.  This  book, 
published  by  the  author,  when  a  bifhop,  is  faid  to  contain  more  obfcenity 
than  Martial :  it  is  not  however  quite  naked,  for  Ant.  Wood  fays  he  could 
not  perceive  it. 

3.  Epigrammata  feria.  Lond.  1560,  Bvo. 

4.  Epitaphia  varia  :  in  colle<5t.  Tho.  Wilfon.  Lond.  1552. 

5.  Vita  Chriftiy  carm.  Lat.  in  lib.  precum  privat.  Lond.  1578. 

Y  y  2  6.  Letters , 


(a)  Cathedral.  On  a  marble  monument 
over  his  grave,  was  his  lordftiip’s  figure, 
engraved  on  brafs,  with  the  following  in- 
fcription,  which  was  taken  away  during 
the  civil  war. 

Johannes  Parkhurftus  theologize  profeflor,  Gyl- 
fordi®  natus,  Oxoni®  educatus,  temporibus  Marine 
regin®  pro  nitida  confcientia  Tiguri®  vixit  exul  vo- 
luntarius.  Poftea  praeful  faflus,  lan<5tiftime  hanc 
rexit  ecclefiam  16  annos,  et  mortuus  ell  fecundo  die 
Feb.  an.  1574,  aet2tis  fuae  03. 

And  on  one  of  the  pillars  is  written — 
Viro  bonoy  doElo  ac  pio  Johanni  Parkhurjloy 
epifcopo  vigilant! ffunoy  Georgius  Gardiner  po- 
fuit  hot. 

Bale,  who  wrote  his  account  of  Park- 


hurft  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  con¬ 
cludes  with  thele  words. — “  Liguri  nunc 
“  habitat ,  pro  Chrifo  pauper  et  inops ,  dum 
“  Sat  an  a  fynagoga  apud  Anglos  omni  tyrannide 
“  furit."  He  then  adds  the  following  lines, 
ad  Joannem  Parkhurfuniy  urgente  BaleOy 

L.  H. 

Scinditur  in  varias  fibi  mens  contraria  partes, 
Parkhurfti  laudes  fcribere  nolo,  volo. 

Nam  quorlum  Parkhurfte  tuas  ebuccino  laudes  ? 

Laus  tua  Mufa  tua  eft,  non  epigramma  meum. 
Teftis  erit  laudem  tua  bella  Camcena  tuarum, 
Praeco  liber  tuus  eft,  buccina  carmen  erit. 

Totum  Parkhurftum  Parkhurfti  ludicra  pingunt. 

Si  talem  ulla  tamen  pingere  charta  poteft, 

Lucct  in  his  animi  probitas,  elegantia  linguae, 

Artis  dexterkas,  candor  et  ingenii.  &c.  Sic. 
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6.  Letters  >  Tome  in  Latin  to  perfons  abroad,  others  in  Englifh,  manufcript^ 
Norvvic.  More,  125.  Four  or  five  of  thefe  are  printed  in  Strype’s  Life  of 
Parker. 

7.  7 he  Apocrypha,  from  the  book  of  Wifdom  to  the  end,  tranflated  into 
Englifh,  in  our  prefent  Bible. 


NICHOLAS  GRIMALD, 

Or  Grimbald,  or  Grimbold, 

A  Poet  of  no  inconfiderable  rank  in  his  time. 


tTTAS  born  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon,  in  the  year  1519,  and 
VV  educated  in  Chrift  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts:  thence  he  removed  to  Oxford,  and  was 
there  incorporated  in  the  year  1542.  He  was  foon  after  ele&ed 
probationer-fellow  of  Merton  college,  and,  in  1544,  proceeded 
matter  of  arts.  In  1547,  on  the  foundation  of  Henry  the  VUIth’s 
college,  he  was  there  admitted  a  fenior,  or  theologitt ;  about  which 
time  he  read  a  public  ledture  in  the  large  refedory  of  that  houfe. 
This  is  all  I  can  colled:  of  his  ttory,  except,  that  he  was  chaplain  to 
bifhop  Latimer,  that  he  complied  with  the  religion  of  queen  Mary, 
and  that  he  was  in  great  efteem  about  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth. [a) 

WORK  S. 


(a)  Elizabeth.  I  have  faid  that  he  com¬ 
plied  with  the  religion  of  queen  Mary,  on  the 
credit  of  Strype,  who  fays — u  Nicholas 
“  Ridley,  while  he  was  a  prifoner  at  Lon- 
don,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  defired 
“  one  Grimbold  to  tranflate  Laurantius 
Valla  his  book,  which  he  wrote  againft 
the  fable  of  Conftantine’s  donation,  and 


glorious  exaltation  of  the  fee  of  Rome  4 
“  and,  having  done  that,  he  would  have  him 
“  tranflate  ./Eneas  Sylvius,  De gejiis  Baftii - 
<{  enjts  confdii.  He  directed  alfo  Auftin 
“  Bernher,  Latimer’s  fervant,  to  recom- 
“  mend  thofe  works  to  Grimbold,  who 
“  bad  been  chaplain  to  the  faid  Latimer,  and 
“  a  man  (as  Ridley  gives  him  the  chara&er) 

‘f  of 
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WORKS. 

1.  Archipropheta,  five  Johannes  Baptifia,  trageedia.  Colon.  1548,  8vo. 

2.  Oratio  ad  pontifices3  Londini  in  cede  Paulina,  an.  1 553,  in  fynodo  publico . 
Rond.  1583,  8 vo. 

3.  InP.  V.  Maronis  quatuor  libros  Georgi corum  in  or  at  tone  foluta  paraphrafis. 
Lond.  1591,  8 vo. 

4.  V ox  populi,  contra  minijtros,  &c.  non  ref  dentes,  in  Englifh.  Lond. 
154-9,  8vo. 

5.  Several  poems ,  among  the  earl  of  Surrey’s  fongs  and  fonnets.  Lond  1 557. 

6.  Tally’s  offices,  tranilated  into  Englifh.  Lond.  1558,  1564,  1596,  i2mo. 
Thefe,  I  think,  are  all  his  works  that  have  been  printed  ;  befides  which, 

the  reader  will  find,  in  Bale  and  Tanner,  the  titles  of  feveral  other  dramatic 

Chriflanam  applicans ,  tain  feriptis  quam  viva 
voce ,  falutem  in  unico  fervatore  Jeffi  fit  am 
effie ,  ferventer  et  ofendit,  et  docuit.  This  he 
certainly  would  not  have  written,  if  he  had 
known  that  Grimbold  had  apoflatifed. 
And  Bale  knew  him  well,  for  one  of  Grim- 
bold’s  poems  is  inferibed  to  his  friend  Bale. 
Indeed  Bale  wrote  his  account  of  Grim- 
bold  in  the  year  1556,  two  years  before 
the  death  of  queen  Mary ;  but  his  book 
was  not  printed  till  1559,  the  year  after  the 
death  of  Mary.  Bale  was  then  living.  If 
his  friend  had  turned  Papift,  he  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  expunged  the  above  encomium. 


pieces,  poems,  tranflations,  &c. 

<c  of  much  eloquence  both  in  Englifh  and 
t-£  Latin  ;  hut  he  complied  and fubferibed  ( that 
tc  is)  to  the  times  of  queen  Mary 

He  further  fays — “  Grimbold  denied  all 
the  things  that  Ridley  wrote  in  prifon. 
“  Shipfidc,  brother-in-law  to  Ridley,  gave 
them  to  him,  but  were  all  feized  upon, 
“  and  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Papifts.” 

Notwithftanding  all  which,  I  cannot 
help  doubting  that  Grimbold  turned  Papift, 
or  iuppofing  Strype’s  Grimbold  another 
perfon,  though  Wood  is  of  opinion,  and 
Fanner  is  pofitive,  that  it  was  the  fame. 
Bale  fpeaks  of  our  Grimoaldus,  as  he  calls 
him,  thus — “  Animum  infuper  ad  rem  verje 


THOMAS  CHURCHYARD  OJSLIZ, 


"^TTASborn  in  the  town  of  Shrewfbury,  about  the  year  1520.  wmftaniey, 
v  V  Wood  fays  he  was  of  a  genteel  family,  and  well  educated,  piets.V^i, 
and  -that,  at  the  age  of  feventeen,  his  father  gave  him  a  fum  of  money,  by  oiiiys?**' 

and 
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and  lent  him  to  court ;  where,  fo  long  as  his  finances  lafled,  he  con¬ 
tinued  a  royjier .  He  does  not  feem,  however,  to  have  gained  any¬ 
thing  by  his  attendance  at  court,  except  his  introduction  to  the  earl 
of  Surrey,  with  whom  he  lived  fome  time  as  a  domeftic,  and  by  whofe 
encouragement  he  commenced  poet.  In  this  fituation  he  continued 
till  the  year  1 546,  when  his  noble  patron  fell  a  mod  reproachful 
facrifice  to  the  humour  of  a  dying  tyrant.  Our  poet  now  became  a 
foldier,  and  made  feveral  campaigns  on  the  continent,  in  Ireland,  and 
in  Scotland. (rz)  Anthony  Wood  fays  that  he  fpent  fome  time  at 
Oxford,  and  that  he  was  afterwards  patronifed  by  the  earl  of  Leicefler. 
He  then  became  enamoured  of  a  rich  widow  but  his  paffion  not 
meeting  with  fuccefs,  he  once  more  returned  to  the  profeflion  of 
arms,  engaged  in  foreign  fervice,  in  which  he  fuffered  great  hard- 
(hips,  and  had  many  hair-breadth  efcapes.(^)  He  died(c)  in  the  year 

1602, 


(a)  Scotland, .  On  the  credit  of  the  Ox¬ 
ford  antiquary,  I  have  faid,  that  our  poet 
commenced  foldier  after  the  death  of  his 
patron,  the  earl  of  Surrey ;  but  bifhop  Tan¬ 
ner  fays  that  he  ferved  the  emperor  in  Flan¬ 
ders  againft  the  French  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  fame  author  tells  us,  that 
lie  was  in  Ireland  during  the  lieutenancy 
of  Sir  William  Fitzwilliams.  Now  this 
gentleman  was  firft  appointed  chief  go¬ 
vernor  of  Ireland  in  1559,  ^econd  year 
of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  Bifliop 
Tanner  adds — Obfidionem  Ginefia ,  cum  tem¬ 
pore  re  gin  a  Maria  a  Gallis  occuparetur ,  di- 
rexit.  Oldys,  in  a  manufcript  note,  fays 
he  was  a  lieutenant  under  lord  Gray,  of 
Wilton,  governor  of  Guifnes,  and  was  at 
the  furrender  of  it  in  1555.  Oldys  is  mif- 
taken  ;  it  was  in  1558.  He  was  alfo  at  the 
fiege  of  Leith  in  1560. 

(b)  Efcapes.  “  In  the  fpring  following 
“  (fays  Ant.  Wood)  he  went  to  the  wars 


“  again,  in  Flanders  as  it  feems,.  had  a 
“  command  there,  was  wounded,  and  taken 
“  prifoner,  but  efcaped  by  the  endeavours 
“  of  a  lady  of  conftderable  quality.  After- 
“  wards  he  trudged  on  foot  threefcore  miles- 
“  through  by-ways  before  be  could  come 
“  to  his  friends  ;  went  home  and  recruited  ; 
“  went  to  the  wars  again,  was  taken,  com- 
“  mitted  to  clofe  cuftody  for  a  fpy,  con- 
“  demned  to  lofe  his  head  by  martial  law  j 
“  but,  by  the  endeavours  of  a  noble  dame, 
“  was  reprieved,  relieved,  and  fent  away.”’ 
Ath.  Oxon.  vol.  i.  col.  318. 

( c )  Died.  Winftanley,  and,  after  him, 
Cibber,  conjecture  that  he  died  in  I570. 
Fuller  fays,  1602.  Oldys,  in  a  manufcript 
note  on  Winftanley,  fays  he  was  alive  in 
1604.  And,  in  another  note  on  a  prece¬ 
ding  p adage,  he  writes — “  Tom.  Church- 
“  yard  was  born  in  1520  :  about  the  age 
“  of  feventeen  he  came  to  king  Henry’s 
“court,  had  ferved  in  the  "wars  abroad, 

“  and 
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160'Q,  and  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  St.  Margaret's,  Wetbminfter. 

As  to  his  poetical  talents,  they  were  by  no  means  extraordinary. (1/) 


V/  O  R  K  S. 

x .  A  mirrour  for  a  man ,  wherein  he  Jhall  fee  the  miferahle  Jlate  of  the  world. 
Lond . 410,  in  verfe.  Printed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 

2.  Churchyard's  chance,  cont awing  fancies,  verfes,  Sec.  Lond.  1580,  4to. 

3.  Of  the  queen's  entertainment  in  Norfolk,  Sec.  Lond . 4to. 

4.  Of  the  mifery  of  Flanders,  &c.  Lond . 4to. 

5.  A  feaft  full  of  fad  chear.  Lond.  1592,  4to. 

6.  A fpark  of  friendfloip,  and  warm  good  will.  See.  Lond.  1558,  1588,  4to. 

7.  Churchyard's  chips:  contains  feveral  poems,  Sec.  Lond.  1575,  1578,  4to. 

8.  Defcription  of  the  wofull  wars  in  Flanders,  fince  the  four  lajl  years  of  Charles  v. 
in  profe.  Lond.  1578,  4to. 

9.  Churchyard’s  charge.  Lond.  1580,  4to. 

10.  The  par adife  of  dainty  devifes.  Lond.  1578,  4to. 

it.  A  true  report  of  a  dangerous  fervice  attempted  and  brought  to  pafs  by  Englifh - 
men,  &c.  for  taking  of  Macklin  in  Flanders.  Lond.  1580,  1 2mo. 

12.  Wonders  of  Wiltfhire,  and  the  earthquake  of  Kent.  .  ...  1580,  8vo. 

13.  The  wijhed  reformation  of  wicked  rebellion.  Lond.  1598. 

14.  Difcourfe  of  court  and  wars . !  5  96,  4to. 


44  and  was  fubjeft  at  home  under  eight 
44  crowned  heads  ;  had  alfo  been  in  the  fer- 
44  vice  of  two  or  three  of  the  nobleft  families 
44  in  England,  had  dedicated  books  to  above 
44  twenty  great  perfonages  of  fortune  and 
44  diftinftion  ;  yet  with  all  his  fighting  and 
44  writing,  lofs  of  much  blood  and  time  in 
44  in  camps  and  court,  in  fearful  and  fruit- 
44  lefs  attendance  and  dependance  upon  the 
44  ungrateful  great,  he  never  could  get 
44  more  than  a  very  fcanty  penfion  from 
44  queen  Elizabeth  ;  fo  fcanty,  that  upon 
44  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Underhill,  bifhop 
44  of  Oxford,  he  had  no  better  profpedb 
44  than  expofing  again  in  1592  his  aged  and 


15.  W ir thine fs 

44  fcarified  limbs  to  the  hardfhips  of  war  in 
44  foreign  fervice  ;  yet  did  ftruggle  on  to 
44  falute  king  James  with  a  congratulation, 
44  printed  1604.”  As  to  the  eight  crowned 
heads,  it  is  evidently  a  miftake. 

(d)  Extraordinary.  A  few  lines  will 
fhow  his  fi-yle  of  poetry  :  the  following  are 
in  his  Tragical  Difcourfe,  Sic. 

Full  thirty  years  both  court  and  wars  I  tryde. 
And  ft  ill  I  fought  acquaintance  with  die  beft. 
And  ferved  the  ftate,  and  did  luch  hap  abide 
As  might  befal,  and  Fortune  font  the  reft. 

When  drum  did  found,  I  was  a  foldier  preft 
To  fea  or  land  as  princes  quarrel  flood, 

And  for  the  fame  full  pft  I  loft  my  blood. 
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15.  WorthinefsofV/ales ,  &c.  Lond.  1587,  4to. 

16.  The  wonders  of  the  air ,  &c.  prole.  Lond.  1602.  It  is  a  tranflation 
from  Pliny. 

17.  Churchyard's  choice-,  or  a  rehearfal  of  the  wars.  Lond.  1578,  4to. 

18.  Myrrour  for  magijirates.  Lond.  1559,  1587,  1590,  in  which  the  ftoiy 
of  Jane  Shore,  Wolfey,  &c.  are  his. 

19.  Honour  of  the  law.  Lond.  1596,  4to. 

20.  Choice  mirr our  of  honour.  Lond.  1597,  4to. 

21.  Tragical  difcourfe  of  the  unhappy  man's  life.  Lond.  1572,  4to. 

He  alfo  tranflated  the  three  firft  books  of  Ovid  de  trijlihus. 


K. HEN. VIII.  HENRY  HOWARD, 

Earl  of  Surrey,  a  Soldier  and  a  Poet, 


Bai.xU.p.104.  r  E  'HE  fon  and  grandfon  of  two  lord  treafurers,  dukes  of  Norfolk, 
Ath  JL  was  born  probably  about  the  year  1520,  and  educated  in 

voi.i.  cd.68.  Windfor  caftle,  with  young  Fitzroy,  earl  of  Richmond,  natural  fon 
to  king  Henry  VIII.  Wood  fays,  from  tradition,  that  he  was  fome 
time  a  fludent  at  Cardinal  college,  Oxford.  In  his  youth  he  became 
enamoured  of  the  Fair  Geraldine ,  whom  his  fonnets  have  immorta- 
lifed.(^)  In  1532,  Howard  with  his  companion  Richmond  was  at 

Paris, 


r  (a)  Immortalifed.  Who  this  fair  Ge¬ 
raldine  was,  hath  been  a  matter  of  difpute. 
The  author  of  the  laft  edition  of  his  poems 
fays  Ihe  was  the  greateft  beauty  of  her  time, 
and  maid  of  honour  to  queen  Catharine. 
Ant.  Wood  fays  Ihe  was  born  at  Florence, 
and  that,  when  Surrey  was  in  that  city,  dif- 
covering  the  houfe  and  chamber  where  fhe 
was  conceived  and  born,  he  wrote  an 


amorous  fonnet  on  the  occafion,  which 
begins  thus  : 

Fair  chamber,  the  prefence  offweet  beauties  pride. 

Mr.  Walpole  has  taken  fome  pains  to 
illucidate  this  matter.  “  I  think,”  fays  he, 
<£  I  have  very  nearly  difcovered  who  this 
“  fair  perfon  was  5  here  is  the  earl’s  de- 
“  fcription. 


From 
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Paris,  where  they  continued  fome  time.  The  latter  died  in  1536; 
after  which  our  young  hero  made  a  tour  to  Italy,  and  at  Florence,  like 
a  true  enamor  at  0,  published  a  challenge  againft  all  comers,  whether  winftaniey, 
Chnftians,  Jews,  Saracens,  Turks,  or  Canibals,  in  defence  of  the  Poets‘ 
beauty  of  his  fair  Geraldine,  and  was  victorious  in  the  tournament 
inftituted  by  the  grand  duke  on  the  occafion.(^)  The  duke,  we  are 
told,  was  fo  charmed  with  his  gallant  exploits,  that  he  would  gladly 
have  retained  him  at  his  court,  but  he  rejected  the  invitation,  being 
determined  to  maintain  the  fuperlative  beauty  of  his  Geraldine,  in  all 
the  principal  cities  in  Italy.  This  romantic  refolution  was  however 

Z  z  fruftrated 


From  Ttrfcane  came  my  ladies  worthy  race. 

Fair  Florence  was  fometyme  her  ( their )  auncient 
feate ; 

The  weftern  yle  whofe  pleafant  fhore  doth  face 
Wild  Camber’s  cliffs,  did  give  her  lively  heate  : 
Fofter’d  die  was  with  milke  of  Irillie  breft: 

Her  fire,  an  earl;  her  dame,  of  princes  blood: 
From  tender  yeres  in  Britaine  die  doth  reft 
With  hinges  childe,  where  die  tafteth  coftly  food. 
Honfdon  did  firft  prefent  her  to  myne  yiew  : 
Bright  is  her  hewe,  and  Geraldine  die  hight, 
Hampton  me  taught  to  widi  her  firft  for  mine, 
And  Windfor,  alas  !  doth  chafe  me  from  her  fight. 
Her  beauty  of  kinde,  her  vertue  from  above. 
Happy  is  he  that  can  obtain  her  love. 

“I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
“  poetical  appellation  was  her  real  name, 
“  as  every  one  of  the  circumftances  tally. 
“  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  earl  of  Kildare,  in 
4t  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  married  to  his 
“  fecond  wife,  Margaret  daughter  of  Tho- 
“  mas  Gray,  marquis  of  Dorfet ;  by  whom 
“  he  had  three  daughters,  lady  Margaret, 
“  who  was  born  deaf  and  dumb,  (probably 
“  not  the  fair  Geraldine)  Elizabeth,  third 
“  wife  of  Edward  Clinton,  earl  of  Lincoln, 
“  and  the  lady  Cicely.  Our  genealogifts 
“  fay,  that  the  family  of  Fitzgerald  de- 
“  rives  its  origin  from  Otho,  defcended 
“  from  the  dukes  of  Tufcany,  who  in  the 
“  reign  of  king  Alfred  fettled  in  England, 


“  and  from  thence  tranfplanted  themfelves 
c<  into  Ireland. — Her  dame  being  of  princes 
<c  blood,  is  equally  exadt ;  Thomas,  mar- 
C(  quis  of  Dorfet,  being  fon  of  queen 
“  Eliz.  Gray,  daughter  of  the  duchefs  of 
“  Bedford,  of  the  princely  houfe  of  Luxem- 
“  burg.  The  only  queftion  is,  Whether 
“  the  lady  Elizabeth  Fitzgerald,  or  her  filler 
<c  Cicely,  was  the  fair  Geraldine  ?  I  fhould 
“  think  the  former,  as  it  is  evident  Ihe  was 
<c  fettled  in  England.  The  circumftance 
“  of  his  firft  feeing  her  at  Hunfdon,  in- 
<c  different  as  it  feems,  leads  to  a  ftrong  con- 
“  firmation  of  this  conjedlure.  Hundfdon- 
“  houfe  in  Hertfordlllire  was  built  by 
Xi  Henry  VIII.  and  deftined  to  the  educa- 
“  tion  of  his  children.  The  lady  Eliz. 
ct  Fitzgerald  was  fecond  coufin  to  the 
c<  princeffes  Mary  and  Elizabeth  j  and  it 
“  was  very  natural  for  her  to  be  educated 
“  with  them,  as  the  fonnet  lays  Ihe  was.” 
Cat.  of  Neb.  Auth.  vol.  i.  p.  104. 

(b)  Occafmn.  “  The  ftlield  prefented  to 
“  the  earl  by  the  great  duke,  for  that  pur- 
“  pofe,  is  reprefented  in  Vertue’s  print  of 
“  the  Arundel  family,  and  was  in  poileftion 
“of  the  laftearl  of  Stafford.”  Cat.  of  Nob: 
Auth.  vol.  i.  p.  109.. 


/  t'.i  O  c  m. 
ut iupia. 


Cibber,  Lives 
of  the  Poets, 
Vol.  i.  p.  51. 


Ath .  Oxon* 
Vt  l’upra. 
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fruftrated  by  the  command  of  his  fovereign,  Henry  VIII.  to  return 
to  England. 

In  1540,  he  fignalized  himfelf  in  a  tournament  at  Weftminfter, 
againft  Sir  John  Dudley,  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  and  others.  In  1542, 
he  marched,  under  the  command  of  his  father,  againft  the  Scots,  and  in 
the  fame  year  was  confined  in  Windfor  caftle  for  eating  flefh  in  Lent, 
contrary  to  the  king’s  proclamation.  In  1544,  on  the  expedition  to 
Boulogne  in  France,  he  was  appointed  field-marfhal  of  the  Englifh 
army,  and  after  the  taking  of  that  town,  in  1546,  made  captain-ge¬ 
neral  of  the  king’s  forces  in  France,  He  was  at  this  time  knight  of 
the  garter.  In  the  fame  year,  attempting  to  intercept  a  convoy,  he 
was  defeated  by  the  French,  and  foon  after  fuperfeded  in  his  com¬ 
mand  by  the  earl  of  Hertford,  (c) 

Surrey,  after  his  return  to  England,  confcious  of  his  former  fer- 
vices,  and  peevifh  under  his  difgrace,  could  not  help  reflecting  on  the 
king  and  council.  This  was  his  firfl  ftep  towards  deftruCtion.  He 
had  married  Frances,  the  daughter  of  John  earl  of  Oxford,  and,  after 
her  death,  is  faid  to  have  made  love  to  the  princefs  Mary.  For  this 
the  Seymours,  rivals  of  the  Norfolk  family,  and  now  in  favour  with 
the  king,  accufed  him  of  afpiring  to  the  crown ;  adding,  that  he  al¬ 
ready  prefumed  to  quarter  part  of  the  royal  arms  with  his  own  :  but, 
whatever  might  be  the  pretence,  the  caufeofhis  ruin  was  the  jealouly 
and  power  of  his  enemies. (d)  In  fhort,  the  deftruCtion  of  the  How¬ 
ards  being  determined,  Surrey,  and  his  father  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
were  committed  to  the  Tower,  in  December,  1546  ;  and  on  the  13th 

of 


( c )  Hertford.  Mr.  Walpole, r  having 
mentioned  the  earl’s  defeat,  adds — “  a  dif- 
“  grace  he  foon  repaired,  though  he  never 
“  recovered  the  king’s  favour,  in  whofe 
“  eyes  a  moment  could  cancel  an  age  of 
“  fer vices.” 

(d)  Enemies .  “  The  unwieldy  king 
“  growing  diftempered  and  froward,  and 


“  apprehenfive  for  the  tranquillity  of  hi$ 
“  boy-fucceflor,  eafily  conceived  or  ad- 
“  mitted  jealoufies  infufed  into  him  by  the 
“  earl  of  Hertford  and  the  Proteftant  party, 
“  though  one  of  the  laft  ails  of  his  fickle 
“life  was  to  found  a  convent.”  Cat.  of 
Nob.  Auth%  ut  fup. 
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of  January  following,  Surrey  was  tried  at  Guild-hall  by  a  common 
jury,  and  beheaded  on  Tower-hill  on  the  19th  day  of  the  fame  month, 
nine  days  before  the  death  of  the  king,  who  thus,  that  the  meafure  of 
his  crimes  might  be  full,  finished  his  life  with  the  murder  of  his  belt 
fubjedt.(^)  He  was  firfl  interred  in  the  church  of  Allhallows,  Bar- 
kin,  near  Tower-hill,  and  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I. 
removed  to  Farmingham  in  Suffolk,  by  his  fon  Henry,  earl  of  Nor¬ 
thampton. 

As  to  the  character  of  this  unfortunate  earl,  all  our  poets  have  fung 
his  praife.  Mr.  Walpole  begins  his  anecdotes  of  Surrey  with  thefe 
words — “  We  now  emerge  from  the  twilight  of  learning  to  an  almoft 
«  claffic  author,  that  ornament  of  a  boiflerous,  yet  not  unpolifhed 
««  court,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  celebrated  by  Drayton,  Dryden,  Fenton, 
**  Pope,  illuftrated  by  his  own  Mufe,  and  lamented  for  his  unhappy 
«  death :  a  man,”  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  fays,  “  no  lefs  valiant  than 
<*  learned,  and  of  excellent  hopes.”  Leland  calls  him  the  confcript 
enrolled  heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  elder,  in  his  learning  and 
other  excellent  qualities ;  and  the  author  of  The  Art  of  Englijh  Poetry 
fays,  that  the  earl  of  Surrey,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  may  be  juftly 
called  the  reformers  of  our  poetry  and  ftyl e.(f) 


WORKS. 


1.  Songs  and fonnets.  Lond.  1 5 57> 
Several  of  thefe  fonnets  are  by  Sir  Tho. 

Z 

( e )  Subjet 1.  The  accufations  brought 
againft  this  amiable  and  innocent  young 
nobleman  on  his  trial,  were  fo  extremely 
ridiculous,  that  one  is  aftonifhed  how  it 
was  poffible,  even  in  the  moft  defpotic  reign, 
to  find  a  judge  and  jury  fo  pufillanimoully 
villainous  as  to  carry  on  the  farce  of  juftice 
on  the  occafion.  We  boafl  of  our  excellent 
conftitution,  and  our  trial  by  juries ;  but 
this  example  may  teach  us,  that  our  con¬ 
ftitution  and  our  juries  are  not  incompa¬ 
tible  with  defpotic  monarchy. 


[2mo.  1565,  1574,  1585,  1587,  8vo. 

Wyatt,  and  others. 

z  2  He 

(f)  Style .  “  He  was  beheld,”  fays 
another  writer,  “  in  general,  by  theEnglifh, 
“  as  the  chief  ornament  of  the  nation  ; 
tc  highly  efteemed  for  his  chivalry,  his 
“  affability,  his  learning,  and  whatfoever 
<c  other  graces  might  either  make  him  ami- 
tc  able  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  or  for- 
«  midable  in  the  fight  of  a  jealous,  im- 
<£  potent,  and  wayward  prince.”  Heylin'i 
Ch •  Hijl.  1546. 


a  EL.IZ. 


Ath.  Oxon. 
voi.i.  col.  751. 


Bp.  Tanner, 
p.  252. 


Comp,  to  the 
Playhoufe. 
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He  is  alfo  laid  to  have  written, 

2.  Tr (inflation  of  Ecclefiafiesy  and  fame  pfalms. 

3.  One  or  two  books  of  Virgil's  sEneid,  tranilated,  in  blank  verfe.  Lond. 
15577  iamo. 

4.  A  poem  to  the  duke  of  Richmond . 

5.  Satires  on  the  citizens  of  London. 

6.  'Tranflation  of  Biccace's  confolation  to  Pinus. 

7.  Epitaph  on  one  Clere ,  formerly  in  Lambeth  church,  preferved  in  Aubrey’s 
Survey  of  Surrey. 


RICHARD  EDWARDS, 


One  of  our  firfl  Dramatic  Poets, 

WAS  born  in  Somerfetihire,  in  the  year  1523,  and  educated  at 
Oxford.  He  was  admitted  fcholar  of  Corpus-Chriili  college, 
under  the  tuition  of  George  Ethridge,  in  1540;  probationer-fellow 
in  1544,  and  ftudent  of  the  upper  table  of  Chrift-church  at  its  foun¬ 
dation  by  king  Henry  VIII.  in  1547,  in  which  year  he  took  the  de¬ 
gree  of  mailer  of  arts.  From  Oxford  he  removed  to  Lincoln’s  inn, 
probably  with  a  deiign  to  ftudy  the  law ;  but,  following  the  natural 
bent  of  his  genius,  he  became  entirely  devoted  to  mufic,  and  poetry. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  he  was  made  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  royal  chapel,  and  mailer  of  the  children. (a)  He 
died  in  the  year  1566,  aged  43.  Edwards,  we  are  told,  was  much 
eileemed  by  his  cotemporaries,  as  a  poet  and  mufician,  particularly 

by 


(a)  Children.  Chetwood  fays,  that  Ed¬ 
wards  had  a  licence  from  the  queen  to 
fuperintend  the  children  of  the  royal  chapel, 
as  her  majefty’s  company  of  comedians; 
which  hath  been  conftrued  into  a  patent  of 
a  theatre  royal.  The  children  of  the  cha¬ 


pel  frequently  a£Ied  plays  before  queen 
Elizabeth  ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that  Ed¬ 
wards,  being  their  mufic-m after,  and  a 
comic  poet,  was  alfo  their  inftru&or  in  the 
art  of  acting.  There  does  notfeem  to  have 
been  any  thing  like  a  patent  in  the  cafe. 
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by  the  queen,  who  was  highly 
portions.  (<£) 


W  O 


entertained 
R  K 


with  his  dramatic  com-* 

S. 


1.  Damon  and  Pythias,  an  hiftorical  play:  fcene  Syracufe.  Reprinted  in 
Dodfley’s  old  plays. 

2.  PaUmon  and  Arcyte:  comedy,  in  two  parts.  Publifhed  with  the  former, 
and  fome  of  the  author’s  fongs  in  1585.  The  dory  from  Chaucer’s  Knight's 
T ale. 

3.  Several  Latin  and  Englijh  poems.  Many  of  thofe  in  Englifh  were  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  Paradife  of  dainty  devifes.  Lond.  1578,  4to. 

4.  Edwards's  foulknil:  a  poem,  written  during  his  laft  illnefs. 


(b)  Compactions.  As  an  inftance  of  queen 
Elizabeth’s  regard  for  our  author,  and  of 
her  majefly’s  propenfity  to  wit,  I  relate  the 
following  anecdote. — Palcemon  and  Arcyte 
having  been  ailed  two  nights  running,  in 
the  year  1566,  by  the  fcholars  of  Corpus- 
Chrifti  college  in  Oxford,  to  the  great  en¬ 
tertainment  of  the  queen  and  her  attendants, 
fhe  fent  for  the  author,  gave  him  many 


thanks,  and  promifed  to  reward  him  :  then 
turning  to  l'ome  of  her  retinue,  fhe  faid 
— Of  Palamon,  <c  1  warrant  he  dallied  not 
t(  in  love,  when  he  was  in  love  indeed.” 
— Of  Arcyte ,  “  He  was  a  right  martial 
“  knight,  having  a  fwart  countenance,  and 
“  a  manly  face.” — Of  Trecatio ,  “  God’s 
“  pity,  what  a  knave  it  is  !”— &c. 


CHRISTOPHER  MARLOE, 

A  Tragic  Poet,  and  a  Player,  cotemporary  with  Shakefpeare. 

HE  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  educated  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  after  which  he  fettled  in  London,  and  went  upon  the 
Rage.  What  were  his  peculiar  talents  as  an  adtor,  are  not  recorded ; 
but,  as  a  poet,  he  is  much  applauded  by  feveral  writers. (a)  The 

time 

( a )  Writers.  As  to  his  ailing,  Lang-  was  efreemed  an  excellent  poet  by  Ben. 
bain  fays,  in  general  terms,  that  he  trod  Jonfon,  and  by  Heywood  his  fellow-ailor. 
the  flage  with  applaufe  ;  and  adds,  that  he  Bifhop  Tanner  calls  him,  poeta  tragi cus 

paucis 


Q.  ELI2. 


Oklys,  MS. 


Bp.  Tan. 
Bibl.  p-  5 
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time  of  his  death  is  not  exadtly  known ;  but  the  manner  of  it  was 
th  Q  tragical,  if  we  may  credit  the  Oxford  Antiquary,  who,  in  his  life  of 
voi.i.  a  1.338.  Thomas  Newton,  tells  us,  that  he  was  {tabbed  by  a  liverv-fervant.(^) 
Such  are  the  very  few  incidents,  which  I  have  been  able  to  colledt 
relative  to  Chrillopher  Marloe,  though  molt  of  our  biographers  have 
given  fome  account  of  him. 

WORKS. 


1.  Camber  lain  the  great ,  or  the  Sythian  Jhepherd ,  in  two  parts .  Lond.  1590, 
1 5 93,  8vo.  black  letter.  1600,  1605,  1606. 

2.  'The  mafacre  at  Paris:  no  date.  Not  divided  into  afts. 


paucis  inferior.  Carew,  in  his  Difcourfe  of 
the  excellency  of  the  Englijh  tongue ,  compares 
Shakefpeare  and  Marloe  to  Catullus  ;  and 
Meres,  in  his  Wit’s  commonwealth ,  draws  a 
parallel  between  Mufaeus,  Chapman,  and 
Marloe,  and  confiders  the  laft  of  thefe  among 
the  improvers  of  our  language. 

lb)  Servant.  Ant.  Wood’s  account  of 
this  affair  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted. — 
44  This  Marloe,  giving  too  large  a  fwing  to 
44  his  own  wit,  and  fuffering  his  luft  to 
44  have  the  full  reins,  fell  to  that  outrage  and 
“  extremity,  as  Jodell,  a  French  tragic  poet 
“  did  (being  an  Epicure  and  an  Atheift,) 
44  that  he  denied  God  and  his  fon  Chrift,  and 
44  not  only  in  word  blafphemed  the  Trinity, 
44  but  alfo,  as  it  was  credibly  reported, 
“  wrote  diver fe  difcourfes  againft  it,  affirm- 
44  ing  our  Saviour  to  be  a  deceiver,  and 
44  Mofes  to  be  a  conjuror  ;  the  holy  Bible 
“  to  contain  only  vain  and  idle  ftories,  and 
44  all  religion  but  a  device  of  policy.  But 
44  fee  the  end  of  this  perfon,  which  was 
44  noted  by  all,  efpecially  the  Precifians  : 
44  for  fo  it  fell  out,  that  he  being  deeply 
44  in  love  with  a  certain  woman,  had  for 
“  his  rival  a  bawdy  ferving-man,  one  rather 


g.  The 

<c  fit  to  be  a  pimp  than  an  ingenious  amo- 
44  retto,  as  Marloe  conceived  himfelf  to  be. 
44  Whereupon  Marloe  taking  it  to  be  an 
44  high  affront,  rufhed  in  upon,  to  ftab 
44  him  with  his  dagger :  but  the  ferving- 
44  man  being  very  quick,  fo  avoided  the 
44  ftroke,  that  withall  catching  hold  of 
44  Marloe’s  wrift,  he  ftabbed  his  own  dag- 
<c  ger  into  his  own  head,  in  fuch  fort,  that 
ic  notwithftanding  all  the  means  of  furgery 
44  that  could  be  wrought,  he  fhortly  after 
44  died  of  his  wound,  before  the  year  1593.” 
Ath.  Oxon.  vol.  i.  col.  338.  This  ridi¬ 
culous  ftory  is  copied  from  Beard’s  Theatre 
of  God’s  judgments.  Marloe  feems  to  have 
dared  to  reafon  on  matters  of  religion;  than 
which  nothing  could  be  a  greater  crime, 
in  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  did  not  dare  to 
think  for  themfelves.  Pofterity  will  hardly 
believe,  that  there  ever  was  a  time  when 
free-thinking  was  deemed  criminal.  His 
blafpheming  the  Trinity,  and  calling 
Mofes  a  conjuror,  were  dreadful  crimes  in 
the  eyes  of  Anthony  Wood,  who  was  him¬ 
felf  no  conjuror,  and  on  whofe  authority 
Bifhop  Tanner  calls  poor  Marloe  athsijla 
et  blafphemus  borrendus. 


POE 
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3.  The  trouble fome  reign,  and  lamentable  death  >  of  Edward  ii.  a  died  by  the  earl 
of  Pembroke' s  fervants.  Lond.  1598,  4-to.  in  blank  verfe. 

4.  Dr.  Fauftus  his  tragical  hiftory.  Lond.  1604,  4to.  1661,  1664,  4to. 

5.  Luft's  dominion,  or  the  lafeivious  queen  :  tragedy.  Lond.  1657,  i2ino. — 
1661.  Afterwards  altered  by  Mrs.  Behn,  and  called  Abdelazer. 

6.  The  Jew  of  Malta :  tragedy.  Lond.  1633. 

7.  Dido  queen  of  Carthage :  tragedy.  Written  by  Marloe  and  Thomas  Nafh, 
and  aded  before  queen  Elizabeth,  at  Cambridge,  in  1564. 

8.  Hero  and  Leander ,  a  poem.  Lond.  1606,  8vo.  1629,  4to.  The  firfl 
part  of  this  poem  was  left  imperfed  by  Marloe,  and  finifhed  by  Thomas  Nafh. 
The  fecond  part  was  afterwards  written  by  Henry  Petow,  and  publifhed  in 
1598 ,  4to.  The  firft  part  was  certainly  publifhed  before  the  year  1606. 


JAMES  CALFHILL, 


Q.  ELI Z. 


A  Divine, 


WAS  born  in  Shropfhire,  in  the  year  1530,  and  educated  at  Ea- 
ton  fchool,  from  whence,  in  1545,  he  was  fent  to  King’s 
college,  Cambridge ;  but  removed  to  Chrift  church  in  Oxford,  on  the 
foundation  of  that  college  by  king  Henry  VIII.  in  1548.  Here,  we  voLUoUSj* 
are  told,  he  gave  early  proof  of  his  talents  for  poetry  in  fome  dramatic 
performances.  In  1549,  he  took  his  bachelor’s  degree,  and  that  of 
mafter  in  1552.  In  1560,  he  was  made  canon  of  Chrift  church,  and 
the  year  following  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  in  divinity.  In  1562, 
he  was  prodor  for  the  clergy  of  London,  and  the  chapter  of  Oxford, 
in  the  convocation  which  compofed  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  the  stnpe’»An», 
fame  year,  was  made  re&or  of  St.  Andrew,  Wardrobe,  London.  In  l>'  ;  ’ 
0<ftober  following,  he  was  prefented  to  a  prebend  of  St.  Paul’s.  In 
1565,  he  was  collated  to  the  redory  of  Bocking  in  Effex,  and  foon 
after,  made  archdeacon  of  Colchefter.  In  the  fame  year  he  took  the 
degree  of  dodor  in  divinity.  In  1570,  he  was  nominated  to  the  fee 

of 
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of  Worceder,  but  died  before  his  confecration,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  Booking  before  mentioned.  He  had  the  character  of  a  per- 
fuafive  and  eloquent  preacher. 

WORKS. 

1 .  Querela  Oxonienfis  academic  Cnntabrigiam.  Lond.  1552,  4to.  A  Latin 
poem,  on  the  death  of  H.  and  C.  Brandon. 

1.  Hiftoria  de  exhumatione  Catharine  wiper  uxor  is  Pet .  Martyr  is.  Lond. 

1 562,  4-to. 

3.  Anfwer  to  John  Martial's  treatife  of  the  Crofs.  Lond.  1565,  4to. 

4.  Progne ,  a  Latin  tragedy. 

5.  Poemata  varia. 

t^ELIZ. 

PATRICK  ADAMSON, 

Archbifhop  of  St.  Andrew’s, 

Biogr.  Brit. 

TTJORN  of  poor  but  honed;  parents,  at  Perth.  In  1566  he  went 
JL)  to  France,  as  tutor  to  one  Mr.  Gill,  where  he  buffered  fix 

Calderwood, 
Hiitt.  of  the 
Church  of 
Scotland. 

months  imprifonment,  on  account  of  a  Latin  poem  on  the  birth  of 
our  James  I.  He  was  with  his  pupil  at  Bourges,  at  the  time  of  the 
maffacre ;  but,  being  concealed  by  his  landlord,  efcaped  death. 
Anno  1 576  he  was  made  chaplain  to  the  regent  of  Scotland,  and,  foon 
after,  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrew’s.  From  the  indant  of  his  advance¬ 
ment  to  that  dignity,  he  was  continually  harraffed  and  perfecuted  by 

Adamfon,  a  Prefbyter*an  party,  [a)  and,  though  he  was  for  fome  time  king 


T.Volufeno. 

James’s 

[a)  Party.  In  1582  the  archbifhop,  be-  fon  by  his  enemies  the  Prefbyterians,  but 
ing  feized  wich  a  diforder  which  baffled  the  efcaped  ;  however,  four  years  after,  fhe  was 
fkill  of  his  phyficians,  applied  to  an  old  taken  at  Edinburgh,  and  pioufly  burnt  for 
woman,  and  was  cured;  but  this  inftance  faving  the  archbifhop’s  life.  True  Hijl.  of 
of  her  fkill  rendered  her  fufpe&ed  of  witch-  the  Church  of  Scotland ,  p.  140. 
craft :  fhe  was  therefore  committed  to  pri- 
P 
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James’s  embafiador  to  queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  afterwards  abandoned 
by  that  wretched  monarch,  and  fuffered  to  languifh  in  poverty.  He 
died  in  the  year  1591. 

WORKS. 

The  writings  of  this  prelate  have  been  colle&ed,  and  publilhed  anno  1619, 
in  one  vol.  4to.  containing 

1.  A  Latin  verfion  of  the  book  of  Job.  1572. 

1.  Herod ,  a  tragedy,  Lat.  1572. 

3.  A  Latin  poem  of  the  birth  of  king  James . 

4.  CatechifmuSy  Latino  carmine  red. 

5.  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  in  Latin  verfe. 

6.  A  Latin  tranflation  of  the  Apocalypfe. 

Befides  thefe,  which  had  been  printed  before  at  different  times,  he  left  feve- 
ral  other  confiderable  manufcripts. 


JASPER  HEYWOOD,  Qi  EJL1& 


THE  fon  of  the  poet  John  Heywood,  was  born  in  London,  in  the 
year  1535,  and  fent  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  in  1547. 
In  1553  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  was  elected  proba¬ 
tioner-fellow  of  Merton  college.  He  continued  a  member  of  that 
houfe  about  five  years,  with  the  reputation  of  a  prime  difputant ;  but, 
being  rather  too  gay  for  the  academical  gravity  of  thofe  times,  after  a 
third  admonition  from  the  warden,  in  1558  he  refigned  his  fellowship 
to  prevent  expulfion.(tf)  Neverthelefs,  about  a  month  after,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  arts,  and  was  ele&ed  fellow  of  All  Souls ;  but  in  1561,  he 
left  the  univerfity,  and  went  to  St.  Omers  in  France,  where,  profefiing 
himfelf  a  Papift,  he  was  ordained  prieft.  In  the  following  year  he  tra¬ 
velled  to  Rome,  and  was  there  admitted  into  the  fociety  of  Jefus.  Having 
refided  in  the  Jefuits’  college  about  two  years,  he  was  lent  to  Diling 

A  a  a  in 


Ath.  Oxoa. 
v*l.i.  col. 


( a )  Expuficn.  Langbain  and  Jacob  take  no  notice  of  his  mifbehaviour  3  but  fay  that 
he  quitted  Merton  college  for  a  fellowfhip  of  All-Souls. 
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in  Switzerland,  where  he  fpent  fevehteen  years  in  fruitlefs  difputations 
with  the  obftinate  heretics  of  that  country.  During  this  time  he  was 
honoured  with  the  degree  of  dodtor  of  divinity.  In  1581  he  received 
orders  from  pope  Gregory  XIII.  to  proceed  on  a  million  of  greater  im¬ 
portance.  His  holinefs,  reflecting  that  the  kingdom  of  England  was 
governed  by  a  heretic,  and  moll  of  her  fubjedts  in  a  deplorable  ftate  of 
damnation,  pioufly  refolved  to  fave  their  fouls  by  means  of  a  cargo  of 
learned  Jefuits,  who  were  accordingly  fmuggled  into  this  ifland.  Of 
thefe,  Heywood  was  among  the  chief,  and,  Camden  fays,  the  firfl 
that  landed.  We  are  told  that  he  lived  in  London  with  uncommon 

•  .  ......  .  .  V  „  \  4  . 

iplendor.  Many  of  thefe  mifllonaries,  the  government  miflaking  the 
piety  of  their  intentions  for  treafon,  were  roughly  dealt  with.  At  laft> 
when  they  had  difturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the  nation  about  four  years, 
fome  of  them  having  been  executed,  and  many  yet  in  confinement 
Camd.  Eliz.  under  fentence  of  the  law,  the  queen,  who  was  not  naturally  cruel, 
p-  295'  ordered  all  that  were  in  prifon,  about  feventy  in  number,  to  be  tranf- 
ported  to  France,  and  there  fet  at  liberty.  Jafper  Heywood  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  one  of  the  number,  [b)  He  went  firfl:  to  Dole, 
where,  fays  Wood,  he  was  much  troubled  with  witches  thence  to 
Rome,  and  finally  to  Naples,  where  he  died  in  1 598.  (c) 

WORKS. 

1.  Various  poems  and  devifes :  printed  in  The  paradife  of  dainty  devifes . 
Lond.  1573. 

2.  Thyefies ,  tragedy,  tranflated  from  Seneca.  Lond.  1560,  8vo. 

3.  Hercules  fur  ens,  tragedy,  alfo  from  Seneca. 

4.  Troas,  tragedy,  alfo  from  Seneca >  printed  with  the  two  former,  in  black 
letter,  in  1581,  4to. 

(b)  Number.  This  cargo  of  Jefuits  Jafper.  In  his  life  of  John  Heywood,  he  fays 

embarked  at  Tower-wharf,  Jan.  21,  1584.  — duos  filios  habuit  focietatis  Jefu  prefbyteros, 

Jafper  Heywood  is  the  firft  on  a  lift  of  20,  ex  quibus  alterum  nomine  Gafparum ,  Romee 
which  were  fent  at  that  time.  prhnum ,  deinde  Neapoli  fatnrliariter  novi. 

( c )  1598.  Anth.  Wood,  Cibber,  and  Fuller,  for  want  of  better  information, 
the  Companion  to  the  Play-houfe,  tell  us,  fays  that  Jafper  Heywood  was  executed 
that  Pits  makes  very  honourable  mention  of  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Worth.  Lond. 
Jafper  Heywood,  Now  Fits  has  no  life  of  p.  222. 
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THOMAS  SACKVILLE, 

Lord  Buckhurst,  and  Earl  of  Dorset, 

A  Statefman,  and  Poet, 


^"TT^HE  fon  of  Richard  Sackville  efq.  of  Buckhurft  in  the  parith  of  Biogr.  Brit. 

A  Withian  in  Suffex,  was  born  in  the  year  1536.(^7)  He  was  Fuiier,Worth. 
fen t  to  Hart-hall,  in  Oxford,  in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Ed-  Cib.  Lives, 
ward  VI.  whence  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  where  he  took  a  mafter 
of  arts  degree,  and  thence  to  the  Inner  Temple.  He  now  applied  him-  thePlay-houi*. 
felf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  We  are  told  that 
he  commenced  poet  whilfl  at  the  univerfities,  and  that  thefe  his  juve¬ 
nile  productions  were  much  admired,  none  of  which  however  have  At}1: 0xon# 

1  ^  vol.i.p.  34-, 

been  preferved.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  year  of  queen  Mary,  we  find 
him  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  commons;  about  which  time,  in  1557, 
he  wrote  the  InduBion,(b)  and  probably  foon  after,  the  tragedy  of 
Gorboduc, [c)  which  was  adted  before  queen  Elizabeth,  in  1561,  by  the 

gentlemen 


.( a )  1536.  His  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  Sir  John  Bruges,  lord  mayor  of  Lon¬ 
don.  The  family  of  Sackville  are  faid  to 
have  come  into  England  with  William  the 
Cpnqueror. 

( b )  InduSiion .  This  was  intended  as  an 
introduction  to  the  Myrror  of  Magifrates , 
which  was  meant  to  comprehend  all  the 
unfortunate  Great  from  the  beginning  of 
our  hiftory  ;  but,  the  defign  being  dropped, 
it  was  inferted  in  the  body  of  the  work. 
This  Myrror  of  Magiftrates  is  formed  on  a 
dramatic  plan,  in  which  the  perfons  are 
introduced  fpeaking.  The  Induction  is 


written  much  in  the  flyle  of  Spenfer,  who 
with  fome  probability  is  fuppofed  to  have 
imitated  this  author.  Spenfer  was  a  child 
when  the  Induction  was  written.  See 
Spence ,  in  Preface  to  Gorboduc.  Lond.  1736. 

(r)  Gorboduc.  This  was  the  firft  tole¬ 
rable  tragedy  in  our  language.  The  Corn - 
panion  to  the  Play-houfe  tells  us,  I  know  not 
on  what  authority,  that  the  three  firft  aefts 
were  written  by  Mr.  Tho.  Norton.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  in  his  apology  for  Poetry , 
fays,  ££  it  is  full  of  ftately  fpeeches  and 
££  well-founding  phrafes,  climbing  to  the 
££  height  of  Seneca  his  ftile,”  &c.  Rymer 
A  a  a  2  fpeaks 


I 
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gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple.  In  the  firft  parliament  of  this  reign 
Mr.  Sackville  was  member  for  Suflex,  and  for  Bucks  in  the  fecond.  In 
the  mean  time,  he  made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy,  and  in  1566  was 
imprifoned  at  Rome,(J)  when  he  was  informed  of  his  father’s  death, 
by  which  he  became  poflefled  of  a  very  confiderable  fortune. 

Having  now  obtained  his  liberty,  he  returned  to  England,  and,  being 
firft  knighted,  was  created  lord  Buckhurft.  In  1570  he  was  fent  em- 
baflador  to  France.  In  1586  he  was  one  of  the  commiffioners  ap¬ 
pointed  to  try  the  unfortunate  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  and  was  the 
meflenger  employed  to  report  the  confirmation  of  her  fentence,  and  to 
fee  it  executed.  The  year  following  he  went  embafiador  to  the  States 
General,  in  confequence  of  their  complaint  again  ft  the  earl  of  Lei- 
cefter,  who,  difliking  his  impartiality,  prevailed  on  the  queen  to 
recall  him,  and  confine  him  to  his  houfe.  In  this  ftate  of  confine¬ 
ment  he  continued  about  ten  months,  when  Leicefter  dying,  he  was 
re ftored  to  favour,  and  in  1580  was  inftalled  knight  of  the  garter  : 
but  the  moft  incontrovertable  proof  of  the  queen’s  partiality  for  lord 
Buckhurft  appeared  in  the  year  1591,  when  fhe  caufed  him  to  be 
elected  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  in  oppofition  to  her 
favorite  Eflex. (e)  In  1598,  on  the  death  of  the  treafurer  Burleigh, 
lord  Buckhurft  fucceeded  him,  and  by  virtue  of  his  office  became  in 
effedt  prime  minifter  and,  when  in  1601  the  earls  of  Eflex  and 
Southampton  were  brought  to  trial,  he  fat  as  lord  high  fteward  on  the 
awful  occafion. 


/peaks  highly  in  its  commendation.  Mr. 
Spence,  at  the  inftigation  of  Pope,  repub- 
lifhed  it  in  1736,  with  a  pompous  preface. 
It  is  faid  to  be  our  firft  dramatic  piece 
written  in  verfe. 

(d)  Rome.  The  caufe  of  his  confine¬ 
ment  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  preacher 
of  his  funeral  fermon  fays,  it  was  owing  to 
fome  who  hated  him  for  his  love  to  religion. 


On 

and  his  duty  to  his  fovereign;  but  others 
fuppofe  it  to  have  been  for  debt,  becaufe  he 
was  immediately  releafed  on  the  death  of 
his  father. 

(f)  EJfcx.  Probably  Eflex  might  be  at 
this  time  indifgrace  on  account  of  his  late 
marriage  with  the  widow  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney. 
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On  the  acceffion  of  James  I.  he  was  gracioufly  received,  had  the 
office  of  lord  high  treafurer  confirmed  to  him  for  life,  and  was  created 
earl  of  Dorfet.  He  continued  in  high  favour  with  the  king  till  the 
day  of  his  death,  which  happened  fuddenly  on  the  19th  of  April,  160S, 
in  the  council-chamber  at  Whitehall.  He  was  interred  with  great 
folemnity  in  Weftminfter  abbey.  He  was  a  good  poet,  an  able  mini- 
iler,  and  anhoneftman.  From  him  is  defcended  the  prefent  noble 
family  of  the  Dorfets.  <f  It  were  needlefs,”  lays  Mr.  Walpole,  “  to 
<f  add,  that  he  was  the  patriarch  of  a  race  of  genius  and  wit.” 


265 


WORK 

i.  Induction  to  the  Mirrour  of  Magiftrates. 


S. 


1.  Story  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham ,  which  immediately  follows  the  Indn£lion 
in  the  Mirror  of  Magiftrates.  This  colledtion  was  firft  printed  in  1559,  4to. 
1587,  4to.  1610. 

3.  Gorboduc,  tragedy.  j.565,  1 566,  1570,  1736.  Alfo  in  the  fecond 
volume  of  Dodfley’s  Old  Plays. 

4.  Several  letters  in  the  Cabala. 

5.  A  letter  to  the  earl  of  Suflex,  in  Howard’s  coll.  p.  297. 

6.  A  Latin  letter  to  Dr.  Bartholomew  Clarke,  prefixed  to  his  tranflation  of 
Caftilio* 


EDWARD  V  E  R  E, 

The  feventeenth  earl  of  Oxford, 


Q.  elizv 


WAS  the  fon  of  John  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  who,  in  the  reign  Kogr> 
of  Henry  VIII.  commanded  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  at  the 
fiege  of  Bolloigne.  He  was  born  about  the  year  i54o,(^)  and  edu¬ 
cated 

(a)  1540.  Ant.  Wood  tells  us,  that  foon  after  his  return  from  Italy,  at  which 
waiting  on  queen  Elizabeth  at  Oxford,  in  time  we  may  fuppofe  him  to  be  at  moft 
1566,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  twenty-fix  years  of  age, 
mailer  of  arts.  This  probably  happened 
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f  •  s  «  .*•  ^  ^  ' 

cated  in  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge.  He  travelled  into  Italy,  and 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  firfl  who  brought  perfumes  and  embroidered 
gloves  to  England. (^)  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  two  tournaments 
before  her  majefly,  in  1571  and  1580.  Stow  informs  us  that  he 
was  the  chief  of  thofe  nobles,  who,  in  the  year  1585,  attended  the 
earl  of  Leicefter  to  Holland  -,(c)  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  one 
of  the  commiflioners  appointed  to  try  Mary,  queen  of  Scots.  In 
1588  he  joined  the  fleet  with  fome  fhips  hired  at  his  own  expence  to 
oppofe  the  Spanifh  Armada.  He  died  in  the  year  1604. (d)  The 
Oxford  antiquary  tells  us,  that  he  was  in  his  younger  days  an  excellent 
poet,  and  comedian,  (i.  e.  a  comic  author)  and  that  feveral  of  his 
compofitions  were  published,  the  very  titles  of  which  are  loft. 

WORKS. 

1.  Several  poems,  printed  in  the  Par adife  of  dainty  devices.  Lond.  1578,  410 

2.  A  Latin  letter,  prefixed  to  Barth.  Clarke’s  Latin  tranflation  of  Caftilio 

<£  Arthur  BafTet,  Sir  Walter  Waller,  Sir 
<c  Gervafe  Clifton,  and  other  knights, 
“  and  a  feledl  troop  of  500  gentlemen. 

(el)  1604.  This  earl  of  Oxford  mar¬ 
ried  the  daughter  of  the  treafurer  Burleigh, 
whom  he  ardently  follicited  tp  fave  the  life 
of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  beheaded 
in  1572  for  intending  to  marry  the  queen 
of  Scots,  and  being  privy  to  a  popifh  plot : 
but  not  being  able  to  prevail  on  his  father- 
in-law  to  fave  his  friend,  he  fwore  in  revenge 
that  Burleigh’s  daughter  fir ould  fuffer  for 
it.  He  accordingly  quitted  her  bed,  and 
determined  to  fquander  his  fortune.  It  is 
evident  however  that  he  repented  of  this 
foolifh  project ;  for  the  greateft  part  of 
his  eftate  defeended  to  his  foil. 


de  curioli  five  ciulico*  Lond.  1 57 1 . 

(b)  England.  In  the  Biographia  Bri- 
iannica  we  are  told  that  he  prefented  her 
majefty  with  a  pair  of  perfumed  gloves,  and 
that  j(he  was  pictured  with  them  on  her 
hands.  The  writer  meant  to  fay  embroidered 
gloves. 

(  c )  Holland.  This  is  related  on  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  John  Stow  ;  but  on  confulting  Cam¬ 
den’s  Annals  of  Elizabeth,  I  find  no  men¬ 
tion  of  the  earl  of  Oxford  in  this  expe¬ 
dition,  which  is  a  little  extraordinary  if  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  party,  as  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole  relates.  Thefe  are  Camden’s  words— 
«  He  (the  earl  of  Leicefter)  fet  out  with 
«  great  preparation,  and  a  fplendid  retinue, 
“  being  accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Efiex, 
«  the  lords  Audley  and  North,  Sir  Wil- 

Ham  Ruffel,  Sir  Thomas  Shirley,  Sir 


THOMAS 
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THOMAS  NASH. 


ELIZ. 


WINSTANLEY,  Langbain,  Gildon,  Philips,  Cibber,  and  the  winft*  p* 

Companion  to  the  Play-houfe,  have  all  given  fome  account  of  Lansb*  P.3S2. 
the  life  of  this  poet.  The  firft  of  thefe  writers  knew  nothing  more  CIld<  p*  10s* 
of  him  than  that  he  was  born  a  gentleman,  and  educated  at  Cam-  p**™1’1* 
bridge. (a)  Langbain  adds  only,  that  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

From  Cibber  s  Lives  of  the  Poets ,  I  learn,  that  he  was  defigned  for 
holy  orders,  was  defcended  from  a  family  in  Hertfordshire,  and  born 
at  Leofloff  in  Suffolk.  The  Companion  to  the  Piay-houfe  copies  Cibber, 
who  quotes  no  authority,  [b')  That  he  was  a  companion  of  his  cotem-  Fafti,  voi.i. 
porary  poet  Green,  appears  from  his  being  prefent  at  the  fatal  repaid  co1' 
of  pickled  herrings  in  1592.  Wood  fays,  they  were  cotemporaries  at 
Cambridge.  About  the  year  1 597,  Nalh  Suffered  in  fome  refpeft  on 
account  of  a  comedy, (f)  and  from  a  manufcript  note  on  Langbain  I 
learn,  that  he  died  about  the  year  1600,  aged  42. (d)  His  character 
is  that  of  a  man  of  humour,  a  bitter  fatyrifl,  and  no  contemptible 
poet.(^) 

WORKS. 


[a)  Cambridge.  -He  was  of  St.John’s 
college,  where  he  refided  leven  years. 
Vide  his  Lenten  Stuf\  p.  29. 

[b)  Authority.  This  account  of  his 
.family  and  birth  is  taken  from  his  Praife  of 
a  red  herring ,  p.  52. 

[c)  Comedy.  ££  Nalh  was  either  con- 
<£  lined,  or  otherwife  troubled,  about  1597, 
“  for  a  comedy  on  The  ife  of  dogs ;  though 
<£  he  wrote  but  the  firft  a£t,and  the.  players, 
<£  unknown  to  him,  fupplied’thc  reft,  which 
<£  bred  both  their  trouble  and  mine  too, 
££  fays  he,  in  his  Praife  of  a  red  herring 
Oldys,  MS. 


(d)  Aged  42.  The  author  of  this  note 
on  Langbain  muft  have  been  miftaken  as  to 
his- age,  if  (as  afterted  in  the  Companion 
toth,e  Play-houfe)  he  was  the  author  of  the 
tragedy  of  Dido,  adled  before  queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth  in  1564 ;  at  which  time,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  note  above  mentioned,  he  was 
only  fix  years  old.  We  will  therefore  ven¬ 
ture,  inftead  of  42,  to  read,  aged  62. 

( e )  Poet.  ££  There  is,”  fays  Oldys, 
££  a  good  character  of  Nalh  in  The  return 
££  fro?n  Parnajfus ,  or  f courge  of  fimony,  a  died 
££  by  the  ftudents  in  St.  John’s  college, 
££  Cambridge,  i6c6,  4to.  by  which  itap- 


a 


pears 
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WORKS. 

1.  Dido  queen  of  Carthage ,  a  tragedy,  a£ted  before  queen  Elizabeth,  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  in  1564.  ' 

2.  Summer's  l aft  will  and  t  eft  ament.  1600,  4to. 

3.  Piers  Pennilefs  his  fupplication  to  the  Devil.  1598. 

4.  Difcourfe  of  apparitions.  Lond.  1594. 

5.  Have  with  ye  to  Saffron-JValden.  A  pamphlet  againft  Dr.  Harvey. 

6.  Four  letters  confuted :  alfo  againft  Harvey.  1593,  4to. 

7 .  Phe  white  herring  and  the  red :  a  poem. 

8.  Lenten  fluff ;  or  praife  of  a  red  h  erring  >  and  defer ipt  ion  of  Yarmouth)  1599, 
4to.  in  profe.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  gave  half  a  guinea  for  this  pamphlet  in  173^. 

9.  IJle  of  DogSy  a  comedy.  Of  this  he  wrote  only  the  firft  a<5t. 

10.  An  almond  for  a  parrot ,  and  many  other  pamphlets;  among  the  reft, 

one  upon  as  I  learn  from  a  manufeript  note  on  Langbain’s  life  of 

Nafh. 

1  . 

*c  pears  that  Nalh  was  then  dead. — Nafh  “  writers  that  attacked  them.  He  was  a 

<e  more  effeftually  difeouraged  and  non-  “  man  of  learning,  and  had  a  ftyle  very 

<c  plus’d  Penry  the  moft  notorious  anti-  <£  fluent  in  the  bantering  way.”  MS.  note 

<c  prelate,  Will.  Hervey  the  aftrologer,  on  Langbain. 

“  and  his  adherents,  than  all  the  ferious 

GEORGE  TURBERVILE, 

DESCENDED  of  an  ancient  family  in  Dorfetfhire.  He  was  the 
fon  of  Nicholas  Turbervile  of  Whitchurch  in  that  county* 
where  he  was  born,  probably  about  1540.  From  Winchefter  fchool 
he  was  fent  to  New- college  in  Oxford,  of  which  college  he  was  elected 
perpetual  fellow  in  1561.  He  left  the  univerftty,  without  a  degree, 
the  year  following,  and  became  a  ftudent  of  the  law  in  one  of  the 
inns  of  court  in  London,  where  he  acquired  fome  fame  as  a  poet ; 
but,  being  alfo  diftinguilhed  as  a  polite  fcholar,  and  a  man  of  buftnefs, 
when  Sir  Thomas  Randolph  was  fent,  by  queen  Elizabeth,  embaftador 

to 
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to  the  court  of  Ruffia,  Mr.  Turbervile  was  appointed  fecretary  to  the 
embaffy.  During  his  refidence  in  Ruffia,  in  1568,  he  wrote  feveral 
poems,  addreffied  to  Edward  Dancie,  and  to  his  intimate  friend,  the 
celebrated  Spenfer.  After  his  return  to  England,  Wood  fays,  “  he  L 

“  was  efceemed  an  accomplillied  gentleman,  and  his  company  was 
“  much  fought  after  and  defired  by  all  ingenious  men.”  Ele  flouriffied 
about  the  year  1594;  but  where  or  when  he  died,  is  unknown. [a) 

WORKS. 

1.  Poems  defcribing  the  places  and  manners  of  the  country  of  Ruffia.  In  Hak¬ 
luyt’s  voyages,  vol.  i.  p.  384. 

2.  Epitaphs ,  epigrams ,  fongs,  fonnets.  Lond.  1570,  8vo.  1587,  8vo. 
Dedicated  to  Ann,  countefs  of  Warwick. 

3.  Verfes,  at  the  end  of  Roland’s  tranflation  of  Lazarillo  de  Tormes. 

Lond.  1582. 

4.  T ragical  tales ,  tranjlatedfrom  the  Italian :  to  which  are  added  epitaphs,  &c. 
and  three  epiftles  in  verfe  about  Ruffia.  Lond.  1587,  8vo. 

5.  Mantuan's  eclogues,  in  Engliffi  verfe.  Lond.  1594. 

6.  Ovid's  epiftles,  in  verfe :  printed  by  Charlewood,  printer  to  the  Howard 

family . i2mo.  Lond.  1600. 

7.  Phe  book  of  falconrie  or  hawking.  Lond.  1591,  4to.  2d  edit.  Whether 
by  the  fame  George  Turbervile  is  doubtful. 

(a)  Unknown.  Sir  John  Harrington,  in  his  frft  book  of  epigrams.  No.  42,  fpeaking 
©f  George  Turbervile,  begins  thus  : 

When  times  were  yet  but  rude,  thy  pen  endeavour’d 
To  polilh  barbarifm  with  purer  ftyle; 

When  times  were  grown  moll  old,  thy  heart  perfever’d} 

Sincere  and  juft,  unftain’d  with  gifts  or  guile,  &c. 
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Fafii  Qxoit. 
vol.i.  col.  128. 


Carter’s  Hift. 
Cambr,  p.103. 


Biogr.  Brit. 
Art.  Spenler, 
»©tc  t\ 


GABRIEL  HARVEY, 


THE  foil  of  a  ropemciker(A)  at  Saffron-Waldon  in  Efiex,  was  born 
about  the  year  1545,  and  educated  at  Chrifi-college  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,^)  where  he  took  both  degrees  in  arts.  He  was  afterwards 
elected  fellow  of  Trinity-hall,  and  became  prodlor  of  the  univerfity. 
Having  applied  himfelf  to  the  Rudy  of  the  civil  law,  he  obtained  his 
grace  for  a  degree  in  that  faculty,  and,  in  1585,  was  admitted  dodtor 
of  laws  at  Oxford,  which  he  completed  in  the  following  year,  and 
pradtifed  as  an  -advocate  in  the  prerogative  court  of  Canterbury  at 
London.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  began  to  Rudy  afiro- 
logy,  and  finally  turned  almanack-maker. (c)  He  died  in  the  year 
16^0,  aged  85.  Wood  fays  he  was  efieemed  an  ingenious  man,  and 
an  excellent  fcholar.  Spenfer,  the  celebrated  poet,  was  his  very  inti-, 
mate  friend  ;  and  from  that  friend  we  learn,  that  Harvey  was  highly 
efieemed,  both  by  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  Mr.  Dyer.  As  to  his. 
poetical  talents,  Mr.  Upton  is  of  opinion,  that  his  poem  prefixed  to 
the  Fairy  Queen,  and  figned  Hobbinol,  would,  if  he  had  written 
nothing  elfe,  have  rendered  him  immortal. 


(a)  Ropemaker.  His  father,  though  a 
ropemaker  by  trade,  was  of  a  good  family, 
and  nearly  related  to  Sir  Thomas  Smith, 
the  great  ftatefman  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth. 

(b)  Cambridge.  Ant.  Wood  fays  he  had 
his  firft  academical  breeding  at  Chrift  col¬ 
lege  in  Cambridge;  bifliop  Tanner  —fuit 
aula  Pembrocbiana  alumnus.  In  Carter's  Hiji. 
of  Cambridge  I  find  him  among  the  learned 
writers  of  both  thefe  colleges;  fo  that  pro¬ 
bably  he  refided  fome  time  in  each.  From 
bifhop  Tanner  I  alfo  learn  that  he  was  pub¬ 
lic  profeflor  of  rhetoric  in  the  univerfity  of 


.WORKS. 

Cambridge :  a  circumftance  unknown  to 
the  Oxford  antiquary,  and  unnoticed  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica. 

( c )  Ahnanack-maker.  In  this  capacity 
he  was  feverely  attacked,  and,  not  unde- 
fervedly,  ridiculed  by  Tho.  Nafh  and  Ro¬ 
bert  Green.  When  a  man  of  real  know¬ 
ledge  and  abilities  becomes  ridiculoully 
credulous,  he  is  fair  game  to  all  the  world, 
and  is  often  rendered  contemptible  by  men 
of  inferior  talents,  but  who  happen  to  pof- 
fefs  a  greater  degree  of  natural  fagacity,  or 
common  fenfe. 
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WORKS. 

1.  Rhetor ,  five  duorum  dierum  oratio  denatura ,  arte,  et  exer  citations  rhetoric#* 
Lond.  1577.  4to. 

2.  Ciceroni  anus ,  vel  oratio  pojl  reditum  habit  a  Cantabrigi £  ad  fuos  audit  ores, 
Lond.  1577,  4to. 

3.  XAIPE,  gratulatio  Valdenenjium ,  //Z>.  iv.  F//2.  reginam,  Lond, 
1578.  In  Latin  verfe,  prefented  to  queen  Elizabeth  at  Audley-end  in  Effex. 

4.  Smithus ,  w/  Mufarum  lachrym pro  obitu  honoratijf,  viri  'fboma  Smith . 
Lond.  1578,  4to. 

5.  Tyranomajiic , 

6.  Ode  natalitia . 

7.  Rameidos. 

8.  Philomufos. 

9.  Anticofmopolita . 

10.  A  copy  of  Englifh  verfes  figned  Hobbinol,  prefixed  to  Spenfer’s  Fairy 
Queen. 

11.  A  new  letter  of  notable  contents.  See.  Lond.  1 5  93^  4to. 

12.  Fierce’s  fupererogation 3  Sec.  Lond.  1593,  4to. 

13.  An  advertifement  for  Pap  Hatchet  and  Martin  Marpr elate :  printed  with 
the  former.  Thefe  three  laft  pieces  were  written  in  anfwer  to  Thomas  Nafh, 
who  had  been  fevere  upon  Dr.  Harvey  in  his  Apologie  for  Pierce  Pennilefs, 
and  in  other  pamphlets. 


JOHN  MAITLAND, 

.  .  r  .  .  .  »  r 

Lord  Thyrlestane, 


(Q^ELir, 


Chancellor  of  Scotland, 

WAS  the  fon  of  Sir  Richard  Maitland  of  Lithingtoun,  and  bro-  Mackenzie, 
ther  to  fecretary  Lithingtoun.  He  was  born  in  the  year  ^gj01* 1Uf 
1545,  educated  in  Scotland,  and  was  afterwards  fent  to  France  to 
fludy  the  law.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  commenced 

B  b  b  2  -  advocate. 
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advocate,  in  which  profeflion.  his  abilities  became  fo  eminently  con- 
fpicuous,  that  in  the  year  1584,  he  was  made  fecretary  of  ftate  to 
king  James  VI.  and,  on  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  the  year 
following,  created  lord  high  chancellor  of  Scotland. [a)  Mary,  queen 
of  Scots,  was  executed  in  England  in  1586,  and  her  fon  James  VI.  of 
Scotland  determined  to  revenge  her  death  :  but,  alas  !  James  could 
not  bear  the  light  of  a  naked  fword.  Queen  Elizabeth  might  have 
murdered  half  of  his  fubjeds  with  impunity.  Waliingham  wrote  a 
long  letter  to  the  chancellor,  and  his  Scotifh  mojl-ChriJUan  majefty- 
was  appealed. (^) 

The  chancellor's-  power  and  influence  created  him  many  enemies- 
among  the  Scotch  nobility,  who  made  feveral  attempts  to  deflroy  him, 
but  without  fuccefs.  In  1589  he  attended  the  king  on  his  voyage  to 
Norway,  where  his  bride,  the  princefs  of  Denmark,  was.  detained  by 
contrary  wind.  The  marriage  was  immediately  confummated,.  and 
they  returned  with  the  queen  to  Copenhagen,  where  they  fpent  the 
cnfuing  winter.  During  their  refidence  in  Denmark,  the  chancellor 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  celebrated  Tycho  Brahe,  (c) 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1592,  the  chancellor  incurred  the 
queen’s  difpleafure,  for  refilling  to  relinquifh-  his  lordlhip  of  MulTeK 

Burgh> 


(a)  Scotland.  Soon  after  Maitland  was 
made  fecretary  of  (late,  the  king  was  be- 
fieged  in  Sterling  caflle  by  feveral  of  the 
tlifcon tented  nobility,  who  obliged  him  to 
difmifs  his  chancellor,  the  earl  of  Arran, 
who  was  afterwards  murdered,  as  he  was 
riding  over  Crawford  moor,  by  lord  For- 
thoral,  natural  fon  to  Morton  the  regent. 

(Z>)  Appeafed .  Walfingham’s  letter  to 
the  chancellor  is  a  very  artful  compofition, 
equally  calculated  to  exculpate  queenEliza- 
beth’s  moft  unjuftihable  proceedings  in  the 
legal  murder  of  Mary,  and  at  the  fame  tVne 
to  flatter  and  intimidate  the  Scotilh  king, 
with  whofe  chara&er  the  writer  was  well 
acquainted.  It  proves  however  that  Eli¬ 


zabeth  was  not  without  her  apprehenfions* 
of  the  confequences  of  his  refentment,  fhe 
being  at' that  time  engaged  in  a  war  with. 
Spain.  The  reader  will  find  Walfingham’s 
letter  in  Mackenzie’s  Life  of  Maitland,, 
p.  405. 

(c)  Brahe.  Among  the  Latin  poems  of 
the  chancellor  are  four  epigrams,  of  which 
his  friend  Tycho  is  the  fubjedf.  I  will 
tranferibe  the  firfl  as  a  fpecimen  of  his^ 
poetical  talents.  It  is  addrefled  to  the  pain¬ 
ter  of  Tycho’s  picture. 

Fac  tibi  dent  fuperi,  pi&as  animare  figuras, 

Hunc  tameneffigie  aut  arte  referre  nequisj.. 
Majeftasque  ori»  nulla  eft  imitabilis  arte  ; 

Nee  tantum  heroeni  parva  tabella  capit,. 
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burgh,  which  (he  claimed  as  being  a  part  of  Dumfermling.  He  ab- 
fented  himfelf  for  fome  time  from  court,  but  was  at  length  reltorcd 
to  favour,  and  died  of  a  lingering  iFlnefs  in  the  year  1 595?-  much 
regretted  by  the  king.(/)  Spotifwood  and  Johnfton  give  him  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  man.  of  great  learning,  and  political  abilities. (g) 


WORK  S. 


1.  Jo  amis  Metellani  Thirljloni  domini , 

vol.  ii.  p.  138.  Amft.  1637.  1 2mo. 

(dl)  King*  A  little  before  his  death  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  king,  recommending 
his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friends,  to 
his  protection;  to  which  letter  king  James 
returned  a  very  affectionate  anfwer,  which 
the  reader  will  find  in  Mackenzie,  p.  419. 
It  is  one  of  his  majefty’s  befi:  compofitions. 

(e)  Abilities.  Several  of  his  cotempo¬ 
rary  poets  wrote  verfes  on  his  death.  In 
the  epitaph  on  his  tomb  in  Haddington 
church  we  are  told  that  James  VI.  of  Scot¬ 
land  was — omnium  quos  Europa  unquam  vidit 
fapienpijffimus..  This  wifeft  of  all  the  kings, 
which  Europe  ever  faw,  wrote  the  follow¬ 
ing  verfes,  which  are  engraved  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  tomb. 

TKu  paffenger,  who  fpyrt:  with  gazeing  eyes 
Thus  lad  trophie  of  Death’s  triumphing  dart, 
Confider,  when  this  outward  tomb  thu  fees. 

How  rare  a  man  leaves  here  his  earthly  part; 

His  wifdom  and  his  uprightnefs  of  heart. 

His  piety,  his  pra&ice  in  our  ftate, 

His  pregnant  wit,  well  vers’d  in  every  pairt, 

As  equally  not  all  were  in  debate. 


epgrammata  Latina.  Del.  Pdet.  Scot. 

Then  juftly  hatK  his  death  brought  forth  of  late 
A  heavy  grief  to  prince  and  fubjefls  all, 

Who  virtue  love,  and  vice  do  truly  hate, 

Tho’  vicious  men  be  joyful  at  his  fail  t 
But  for  himfelf,  moll  happy  doth  he  die, 

Tho'  for  his  prince  it  mult  unhappy  be. 

Mr.  Walpole,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Noble 
Authors,  vol.  ii.  p.  210,  fpeaking  of  this 
epitaph,  fays  it  is  printed  in  Sir  George 
Mackenzie’s  account  of  lord-  Maitland 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  he  refers  the 
reader  to  Sir  George  Mackenzie ,  vol.  iii. 
p.  423.  This  is  fo  extraordinary  amiftake 
in  a  perfon  of  Mr.  Walpole’s  biographical 
knowledge,  that  I  fliould  naturally  have 
fuppofed  it  a  typographical  error,  if  I  had 
not  found  that,  in  his  account  of  Scots 
Authors,  he  repeatedly  miftakes  DoCtor 
George  Mackenzie  the  phyfician,  who 
wrote  the  Lives  of  Eminent  Scotch  Wri¬ 
ters,  for  Sir  George  Alackenzie  the  Law¬ 
yer,  who  wrote  no  lives  at  all.  But,  who. 
is.  infallible  ? 
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Ath.  Oxon. 
vol.i.  col. 189. 


■Comp,  to  the 
Play-houfe, 
'Vol.  ii. 


Bp.  Tan. 
f.  3.10, 


GEORGE  GASCOIGNE, 

A  Poet  of  feme  fame  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 


WAS  born  at  Walthamftow  in  Effex,  of  an  ancient  family,  and 
educated  at  both  our  univeriities,  but  principally  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Gray’s  inn,  and  commenced 
fludent  of  the  law ;  but,  having  a  genius  too  volatile  for  that  Rudy, 
he  travelled  abroad,  and,  for  fome  time,  ferved  in  the  army  in  the 
Low  Countries.  He  afterwards  went  to  France,  where  he  became 
enamoured  of  a  Scotifli  lady,  and  married  her.(rz)  Being  at  length, 
fays  Wood,  weary  of  th of e  vanities ,  he  returned  to  England,  and  fet¬ 
tled  once  more  in  Gray’s  inn,  where  he  wrote  mod:  of  his  dramatic, 
and  other  poems.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  he  lpent  in  his  native 
village  of  Walthamftow,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1578.^)  He  had 
the  character  of  a  polite  gentleman,  an  eloquent  and  witty  companion, 
et  vir  inter  poet  as  fni feculi  preefl  ant  ijjimus. 

WORKS. 

1.  The  glafs  of  government,  Tragi-com.  1557,  4to,  black  letter.  Scene 
Antwerp. 

2.  JocaJta. 


( a )  Her.  This  circumflance  of  his  mar¬ 
rying,  I  relate  on  the  credit  of  the  Cornpa- 
nion  to  the  Play-houfe  ;  but  Anthony  W ood, 
whom  the  author  of  that  book  has  copied, 
fays  no  more  than  that  he  fell  in  love  with  a 
Scottijh  dame.  His  returning  to  Gray’s  inn 
renders  his  marriage  improbable. 

(h)  1578.  Bifhop  Tanner  had  in  his  li¬ 
brary  a  book  entitled,  A  remembrance  of  the 
well-employed  life  and  godly  end  of  George 
Gafcoign ,  Ef  j.  who  deceafed  at  Stamford  in 
Lineolnjhire  7  Oft.  1577,  reported  by  Geo. 


JVhetflone,  Vita  an  noftri,  an  alius  Gaf- 
coignii  ?  fays  the  bifhop.  It  is  a  little  ex¬ 
traordinary,  as  the  bifhop  was  pofTefTed  of 
this  book,  that  he  could  not  difeover  whe¬ 
ther  it  contained  the  life  of  our  poet,  or  of 
fome  other  George  Gafcoign.  Coxeter 
fays  he  had  feen  the  fame  book ;  that  it  was 
written  in  verfe,  and  printed  in  the  old 
black  letter.  From  the  title  it  feems  very 
certain  that  this  godly  man  was  a  different 
perfon, 
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2.  JocaJla.  tragedy,  tranflated  from  Euripides.  1 566,  4to.  a<5ted  at 

Gray’s  inn.  In  this  tranflation  he  was  affifted  by  Francis  Kinwelmerfh. 

3.  Pleafures  at  Kenelworth-cafile  :  a  mafque,  in  profe  and  rhyme.  The  fub- 
je£t  is  the  entertainment  given  by  Dudley  earl  of  Leicefter  to  queen  Elizabeth 
in  July  1575. 

4.  Suppofes :  comedy,  tranflated  from  Ariofto.  1566,  4to.  prefented  at 
Gray’s  inn.  It  is  one  of  our  moft  ancient  dramatic  pieces  which  deferve  the 
name  of  a  play. 

5.  Phe fieel glajsy  a  fatyr.  Lond.  1576,  4to.  To  this  book  is  prefixed  the 
author’s  picture  in  armour,  with  a  ruff  and  a  large  beard,  with  this  motto — 
fam  Marti ,  quam  Mer curio, 

6.  Phe  complaint  of  Philomene,.  an  elegy,  Lond.  1576. 

Thefe,  with  feveral  other  poems,  &c.  were  reprinted  in  2  volumes  4to, 
the  firfl  volume  in  1 577,  the  fecond  in  1587.. 


ELIZABETH  JANE  WESTON, 


A  Lady  celebrated,  in  Germany,  for  her  knowledge  of  various  lan¬ 
guages,  particularly  the  Latin,  in  which  fhe  wrote  feveral 
poems  and  epiftles,  that  were  much  admired  by  the  literati  her  cotem¬ 
poraries.  (a)  She  was  born  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  century  $ 
but  in  what  part  of  England  is  uncertain. (<£)  That  fhe  was  fo  little 
known  in  her  native  country,  is  probably  owing  to  her  having  quitted 

die 


(a)  Cotemporaries.  Scaliger  writing  to 
her  fays,  Pern  prills  mihi  contigit  admirari 
ingeniurn  tuum ,  quam  nojfe. 

Janus  Doufa  made  the  following  epi¬ 
gram  on  her.. 

Angla  vel  Angelica  es,  vel  prprsusAngelus :  immo, 
St  fexus  vetat  hoc,  Angelus  eft  Animus. 

The  following  was  written  by  Nicholas 
May— 


Jana  omni  potior,  Weftonia  virgo,  figura, 

Artificis  dofta  pingitur  ecce  manu. 

Ingeniurn,  pietas,  virtus,  induftria,  Mufae, 
Virginis  &  mores  abfque  colore  nitent. 

Si,  videas  Mufas,  decima  eft  foror  additaMuiis  j 
Candia  ft  lpe,ftes  pectora  ;  quarta  chat  is. 

(b)  Uncertain.  Fuller  fuppofes  her  to  be 
a  branch  of  the  Weflons  of  Sutton,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey;  probably  for  no  other 
reafon  than  her  name.. 


Q.  ELIZ. 

Ballard. 
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the  kingdom  early  in  life.  She  married  one  John  Leon,  who  refided 
at  Prague  in  Bohemia,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  in  the  emperor’s  fer- 
vice.  In  that  city  die  probably  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  her  life. 
When  the  died,  is  not  known ;  but  we  learn  from  her  epiftles,  dated 
Pragce,  nonis  Martli ,  that  ilie  was  living  in  the  year  1605. 

Ballard,  Evelyn,  in  his  Numifmata ,  mentions  her  in  his  catalogue  of  learned 

women.  We  find  her  all'o  in  Philips,  among  the  female  poets;  and 
Farnaby  ranks  her  with  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  others  of  the  beft  La¬ 
tin  .poets  of  the  fixteenth  century. 

Though  the  particulars,  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect,  of  this 
lady’s  hiftory,  are  few,  unimportant,  and  even  doubtful ;  neverthelefs 
my  regard  for  female  genius  would  not  fuffer  me  to  negledt  her 
entirely. 

WORKS. 

1 .  Parthenico  Elifabeth a  Joann a  JVeJloni<e ,  virginis  nobilijfima ,  poetrise  fioren- 
tijjima,  Imguarum  plurimarum  peritijjima,  liber  m.  opera  ac  Jludio  G.Mart.  a  Bald- 
boven ,  Sil.  colleblus  et  nunc  denuo  amicis  ,  defider antibus  communicatus.  Praga 3 
typis  Pauli  SiJJii.  Neither  paged,  nor  dated. 

1.  A  Latin  poem  in  praife  of  typography. 

g.  iEfop’s  fables,  tranflatedinto  Latin  verfe. 


^  ELIZ. 


JOHN  LILLY, 


A  Dramatic  Poet, 


Biogr.  Brit.  TTTAS  born  in  the  wilds  of  Kent,  about  the  year  1553,  an^  edu- 
Gildon’sLives  V 'V  cated  in  Magdulen-college,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree 
Langbaine.  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  1573,  and  that  of  matter  in  1575.  From  Oxford 
Ath.  Oxon.  he  removed  to  Cambridge;  but  how  long  he  continued  there  is  uncer- 
>0  *  C°  95  tain.  On  his  arrival  in  London  he  became  acquainted  with  fome  of 

.  Cibber’ sLives,  ,  i  >  •  i  i  i  rr 

voi.  i.p.  ii®.  queen  Elizabeth  s  courtiers,  by  whom  he  was  carened,  and  admired 

as  a 
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as  a  poet,  and  a  wit ;  and  her  majeily,  on  particular  fedivals,  ho¬ 
noured  his  dramatic  pieces  with  her  prefence.  His  firft  publication, 
printed  in  1580,  was  a  romance  called  Euphues ,  which  was  univer- 
fally  read,  and  admired. [a)  When  or  where  he  died,  is  not  known. 
Anthony  Wood  fays  he  was  living  in  1597,  when  his  laft  comedy  was 
publiflied.(^) 

W  O  R  K  S. 

1.  Euphues ,  a  romance  in  two  parts.  1580,  1606,  1623,  *636. 

2.  Endimion ,  a  comedy.  1592,  i2mo. 

3.  Alexander  and  Campafpe :  tragi-com.  Played  before  the  queen,  on  twelfth 
night,  by  her  majefty’s  children,  and  the  children  of  Sr.  Paul’s:  alfo  at  Black- 
friars.  Printed  1591,  4to.  Story  from  Pliny’s  Nat.  Hift.  b.  35.  ch.  10. 

4.  Sapho  and  Phaon>  a  comedy,  played  before  the  queen  by  the  fame  chil¬ 
dren,  1584,  4to. 

5.  Gctlathea3  comedy,  played  before  the  queen  at  Greenwich,  on  New-year’s 
day,  by  the  children.  Printed  1592,  4to. 

6.  My  das ,  a  comedy,  played  before  the  queen,  on  twelfth-night,  by  the 
children  of  St.  Paul’s,  in  the  fmging-fchool  there.  1592,  qto. 

7.  Mother  Bombie,  a  comedy .  1594,  4to.  The  title  of  this  comedy,  by  a 

miftake  of  the  printer,  in  the  Biographia  Brit.  Hands  thus,  Motha  Bomhiey 
which  is  literally  copied  in  the  Biographical  Dictionary  in  12  volumes  8vo. 

C  c  c  Thefe 


(a)  Admired.  This  romance,  which 
Blount,  the  editor  of  the  fix  plays,  fays 
introduced  a  new  language,  efpecially  a- 
tnong  the  ladies,  is  in  fad:  a  moft  contempt¬ 
ible  piece  of  affectation  and  nonfenfe  :  ne- 
verthelefs  it  feems  very  certain,  that  it  was 
in  high  efiimation  by  the  women  offafhion 
of  thofe  times,  who,  we  are  told  by  Whal- 
ley  the  editor  of  Ben  Jonfon’s  works,  had 
ail  the  phrafes  by  heart.  As  to  Lilly’s  dra¬ 
matic  pieces,  I  have  riot  feen  any  of  them  ; 
but  from  the  ftyle  of  his  romance,  I  have 
no  doubt  but  they  are  wretched  performan¬ 
ces.  Webbe,  in  his  Difcourfe  of  Englifii 
Poetry,  1586,  4to,  fpeaks  of  Lilly  as  a 


wonderful  improver  of  our  language.  “  He 
“  was,”  fays  Oldys,  “  a  man  of  great 
“  reading,  good  memory,  ready  faculty  of 
“  application,  and  uncommon  eloquence  ; 
“  but  he  ran  into  a  valtexcefs  of  allufion.” 
See  a  true  character  of  Lilly  by  Drayton, 
in  his  Cenfure  of  the  Poets. 

( b )  Publi/hed.  Lilly,  after  attending  the 
court  of  queen  Elizabeth  thirteen  years, 
notvvithfianding  his  reputation  as  an  author, 
was  under  a  necefiity  of  petitioning  the 
queen  for  fome  fmall  fiipend  to  fupport  him 
in  his  old-age.  His  two  letters  or  petitions 
to  her  majefty,  on  this  fubjeCl,  are  pre- 
ferved  in  manufcript. 
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Thefe  laft  fix  plays  were  publifhed  together  in  1 2 mo,  by  Mr.  Edward 
Blount,  under  the  title  of  Six  Court  Comedies,  &c.  Lond.  1632. 

8.  Maid’s  met amorphojis,  a  comedy.  Lond.  1594,  1600,  4to. 

9.  Love’s  metamorphofis ,  a  dramatic  paftoral.  1601,  4to. 

10.  V/oman  in  the  moon.  1597,  4to. 

11.  Pap  with  a  Hatchet :  a  pamphlet  againft  the  Martinifts.  Lond.  1 589* 


ELIZ. 


EDMUND  SPENSER 


Biogr.  Brit. 


Benton’s  notes 
to  Waller’s 
poems,  ed. 
I744->  P-51- 

Hughes’s  Life 
of  gpenfer  pre¬ 
fixed  to  his  ed. 
of  his  works. 


Life  prefixed 
to  his  Fairy 
Queeen. 

Ball’s  Life  of 
Spenfer,  pre¬ 
fixed  to  the 
Calendar,  in 
J732,  8ro. 


AS  born  in  London,  in  the  year  1553,  and  defcended  from  a n 
ancient  family  of  the  Spenfers  in  Northamptonfhire.(^)  All 
we  know  concerning  his  education,  is,  that  he  was  admitted  a  flzer  of 
Pembroke-hall  in  Cambridge,  and  matriculated  in  1569.  At  this 
time  began  his  intimacy  with  Mr.  Gabriel  Harvey,  a  man  of  genius 
and  a  poet.  In  1576,  having  completed  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  left 
the  univerflty,  as  it  is  conjectured,  for  want  of  fubiiftence,  and  retired’ 
to  the  north  of  England.  Here  he  had  the  misfortune  to  become 
enamoured  of  his  Rofalind,  who,  after  flattering  his  paflion  for  a  time* 
at  length  preferred  his  happier  rival.(^) 

Spenfer  continued  in  the  country  till  the  year  1578,  when,  at  the 
perfuaflon  of  his  friend  Mr.  Harvey,  he  removed  to  London,  where 
that  gentleman  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Sidney,(c)  (afterward  Sir 

Philip.) 


[a)  JSforthamptonJJnre.  The  prefent  duke 
of  Marlborough  is  defcended  from  this  fa¬ 
mily.  See  Collins’s  Peerage . 

( b )  Rival.  This  rival  is  fatirized  by 
the  name  of  Menalcas  in  his  fixth  eclogue. 
What  was  the  real  name  of  the  fair  Rofa¬ 
lind,  is  not  known.  In  eclogue,  April, 
he  calls  her  the  Widow’s  Daughter  of  the 


Glen.  Though  we  may  fympathize  in. 
the  difappointment  of  our  poet  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  neverthelefs  we  are  obliged  to  the 
lady  for  thofe  poems  in  which  he  bewails 
his  misfortune  with  fo  much  elegance  and 
paftoral  fimplicity. 

( c )  Sidney.  Some  of  the  writers  of 
Spenfer’s  life,  attribute  his  introduction 


to 
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Philip.)  This  univerfal  patron  of  genius  prefented  him  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  who  honoured  him  with  the  place  of  poet-laureat.  About 
this  time  he  finiihed  his  Shepherd’s  Calendar,  which  was  firft  printed 
in  1579,  and  in  the  following  year,  being  recommended  by  his  patron 
to  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  he  went  to  Ireland,  as  fecretary  to  the  lord  Ware’s  h;a. 

J  #  ot  Ireland. 

Grey  of  Wilton,  then  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  that  kingdom. 

Lord  Grey  was  recalled  in  1^82,  and  with  him  Spenfer  returned  to 
London,  where  he  continued  till  after  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
in  1586  j  a  lofs  which  he  bewailed  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

The  following  year,  our  poet,  having  obtained  a  royal  grant  of 
gooo  acres  of  forfeited  lands  in  the  county  of  Cork  in  Ireland,  let  out 
for  that  kingdom,  took  pofteftion  of  his  eftate,  and  fixed  his  refidence 
in  the  cable  of  Kilcolman,  which  had  belonged  to  the  earl  of  Defmond. 

In  this  retirement  he  refumed  his  great  work  of  the  Fairy  Queen,  and 
continued  in  Ireland  till  being  viftted  by  his  old  friend  Sir  Walter  Ra¬ 
leigh,  in  1589,  he  came  over  with  him  to  England,  but  returned  to 
Ireland  the  year  following,  where  he  fell  in  love  with  a  country  girl, 
and  married  her.  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  paid  another  vifit  to  his 
native  country,  where  we  alfo  find  him  in  1596.  In  the  following 
year  he  returned  once  more  to  Kilcolman,  but  on  the  rebellion  of  lord 
Tyrone,  who  ravaged  the  whole  county  of  Cork  ;  he  was  obliged  to  camdea’s 
fly  for  fafety,  with  his  family  to  England,  where,  in  the  year  1599, 

he 


to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  to  his  dedication  of  the 
Shepherd’s  Calendar  to  that  gentleman  ; 
but  this  opinion  is  contradicted  by  feveral 
pafl’ages  in  the  Calendar  itfelf.  There  is 
another  ftory  concerning  his  firft:  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Sir  Philip,  which  was  firft  told  by 
the  writer  of  his  life,  prefixed  to  his  works 
in  1679,  and  tranferibed  by  Hughes,  Cib¬ 
ber,  and  feveral  others  ;  which  neverthelefs 
is  certainly  not  true.  The  purport  of  this 
ftory  is,  that|  Spenfer,  being  unknown  to 
this  Mectenas  of  the  age,  went  to  Leicefler 


houfe,  and  fent  in  the  9th  Canto'of  the  firft 
book  of  the  Fairy  Queen  ;  that,  on  reading 
part  of  it,  Sir  Philip  ordered  his  fteward  co 
give  the  bearer  50/.  ;  on  reading  a  little 
farther,  50/.  more;  then  200/.  bidding  him 
to  make  hafte  and  pay  the  money,  left  he 
fhould  give  the  poet  his  whole  eftate.  The 
ftory  tells  prettily  enough  ;  but  it  is  very 
certain,  that  the  Fairy  Queen  was  begun 
long  after  his  acquaintance  with  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  See  Biogr .  Brit,  note  F. 
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he  died  in  extreme  poverty.  He  was  buried  in  Weftminfler  abbey, 
according  to  his  requeft,  near  Chaucer.  A  monument  was  eredtea  to 
his  memory  by  Ann  countefs  of  Dorfet.(^)  We  know  but  little  of 
his  character  as  a  man  j  as  a  poet,  coniidering  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  he  deferves  our  utmofl  veneration. (e) 

W  O  R  K  S. 


1.  Shepherd’s  calendar.  Lond.  1579,  1586,  1590.  A  Latin  tranflation, 
Lond.  1653,  8vo.  Reprinted,  with  the  original,  in  1732. 

2.  The  faerie  queen ,  fir fi  part.  Lond.  1590,  fol. — Second  edition,  containing 
three  new  books.  Lond.  1596. — Third  edition,  with  two  new  cantos.  Lond. 
1609,  1611,  1617,  1629,  175 1,  three  volumes,  4to. — 1758,  three  editions. 

3.  Muiopotamus,  or  the  fate  of  the  butterfly.  Lond.  publifhed  by  the  author. 

4.  Complaints ,  containing  J undry  fmall  poems  of  the  world’s  vanity. 

5.  Afirophel ,  a  paftoral  elegy  on  the  death  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Lond. 

1 5  95  • 

6.  Colin  Clout' s  come  again.  Lond.  1595. 

7.  Four  hymns  on  love ,  dedicated  to  the  countefs  of  Cumberland.  Lond. 
1596. 

8.  A  view  of  the  fiate  of  Ireland,  publifhed  by  Sir  James  Ware,  1633. 

The  works  of  Mr.  Edmond  Spenfer ,  containing  feveral  additional  poems.  1679. 
By  Hughes,  with  his  life,  1715,  fix  volumes,  i2mo.  1750. 


(c)  Dorfet.  The  infcription  on  his  mo¬ 
nument  is  as  follows. 

“  Heare  lyes  (expe&ing  the  fecond  commtnge  of 
“  our  Saviour  Chrift  jefus)  the  body  of  Edmond 
•<  Spencer,  the  Prince  of  Poets  in  his  tyrne,  whofe 
ct  divine  fpirit  needs  noe  other  witnefs  than  the 
11  works  which  he  left  behind  him.  He  was  borne 
“  in  London  in  the  yea-re  1510,  and  died  in  the 
tc  yeare  1596.” 

Thefe  dates,  from  every  cirumflance  of 
his  life,  are  evidently  falfe.  Fuller,  and 
fome  other  writers,  tell  us,  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  epitaph  v/as  written  in  Latin.  This 
opinion  was  probably  founded  on  the  au¬ 


thority  of  Keepe’s  Monumenta  Wefimonafl. 
publifhed  in  1600,  in  which  there  is  a 
Latin  epitaph  on  Spenfer.  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  eulogium 
on  our  poet ;  as  his  monument  was  not 
eredled  till  thirty  years  after  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1599. 

(e)  Veneration.  There  is  an  original 
pidlure  of  Spenfer  in  the  poffeflion  of  John 
Love,  efq.  atCaflle-Saffron  near  Kilcolman 
in  Ireland  5  and  a  print  of  him  by  Vertue, 
8  vo. 
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Sir  PHILIP  SIDNEY, 


THE  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney, (d)  and  Mary,  the  daughter 
of  John  Dudley,  duke  of  Northumberland,  was  born  in 
the  year  1554  at  Penshurft  in  Kent.  From  a  grammar-fchool  at 
Shrewfbury  he  was  fent  to  Chrift  church,  Cambridge,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  then  fet  out  upon  his  travels. 
Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  France,  Charles  IX.  made  him  one  of 
his  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber ;  but>he  had  hardly  entered  upon 
his  office,  before  the  horrid  maflacre  of  the  Proteftants  began.  Fie 
faved  his  life  by  taking  refuge  in  the  houfe  of  Sir  Francis  Walling- 
ham,  the  Englilh  embaffador.  Not  chuling  to  continue  longer  at  the 

f  . 

court  of  an  infernal  affaffin,  he  travelled  to  Francfort,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  learned  Hubert  Languet,  whole  future  epillles  to 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  have  been  fo  much  admired. (b)  In  1573  he  fet  out 
for  Vienna,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Flungary,  and  thence  to  Italy, 
where  he  continued  till  the  latter  end  of  fummer,  1574.  Return¬ 
ing  through  Germany  and  Flanders,  he  arrived  in  England  in 
May,  1 575. 

Our  young  traveller  was  at  this  time  only  in  the  twenty-firlf  year  of 
his  age :  neverthelefs,  the  queen  was  fo  charmed  with  his  abilities 
and  addrefs,  that  in  1576  die  fent  him  embaffador  to  congratulate  the 

emperor 


(rf)  Sidney.  Sir  Henry  Sidney  was  the 
playfellow  of  prince  Edward,  afterwards 
Edward  VI.  His  father,  Sir  William  Sid¬ 
ney,  a  brave  officer,  being  chamberlain 
and  fteward  to  Harry  VIII.  Sir  Henry, 
the  father  of  Sir  Philip,  having  been  ho¬ 
nourably  employed  in  the  two  preceding 
reigns,  was  by  queen  Elizabeth  created 
knight  of  the  garter :  Hie  fent  him  three 


times  her  deputy  to  Ireland.  The  Sidney 
family  are  faid  to  be  lineally  defeended  from 
Sir  William  Sidney,  knight,  who  came 
from  Anjou  with  our  Henry  II. 

(/>)  Admired.  Thefe  letters  were  firft 
printed  at  Francfort  in  1633,  and  after¬ 
wards,  by  Elzevir,  in  1644.  They  are 
full  of  afre&ion  and  efteera,  and  the  lan¬ 
guage  pure  and  elegant. 


Q;  ELIZ, 


Biogr,  Brit. 

Life  of  Sir 
P.  Sidney, 
by  Sir  Fulke 
Grevile.  1652. 

Mem.  of  the 
Lives,  &c.  of 
the  SidneySjby 
Collins. 


Strype’s  Ann. 
vol.  ii.  p.  I45. 


3§2 


Mem.  of  tlif 
Sidneys. 


Stww's  Ann. 
1.631.  p.  68 9. 

Aftunole's 
0rd.  of  the 
Carter,  p.4-36. 


Lite,  as  above. 
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emperor  Rodolph  II.  on  his  accefiion,  charging  him  at  the  fame  time 
with  feveral  important  negotiations  with  other  German  princes. (c) 

In  1579  he  wrote  a  private  letter  to  the  queen,  difluading  her  from 
the  marriage,  then  in  agitation,  with  the  duke  of  Anjou, (d)  which 
letter  feems  to  have  been  taken  by  her  majefly  in  good  part.  In  the 
following  year  Mr.  Sidney  had  a  quarrel  with  the  earl  of  Oxford  in  a 
tennis  court,  which  probably  would  have  ended  in  a  duel,  had  not  the 
queen  interfered.  However,  Sidney  was  difgufled,  retired  from  court, 
and  amufed  himfelf  with  writing  his  Arcadia.  Whilft  he  was  thus 
employed,  the  Spaniards  having  taken  pofiefiion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  on  the  death  of  the  late  king,  Don  Antonio,  the  chief  com¬ 
petitor  for  that  crown,  earneflly  follicited  Mr.  Sidney’s  aid. 

In  1581  we  find  our  young  hero  again  at  court,  principally  engaged 
in  jufts  and  tournaments,  which  were  celebrated  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  duke  of  Anjou,  then  in  England,  whom  he  accompanied,  with 
feveral  of  the  firfl  nobility,  to  Antwerp.  In  1583,  the  prince  Palatine 
being  inftalled  knight  of  the  garter,  Mr.  Sidney  was  appointed  to 
pofiefs  the  flail  in  his  name,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
on  the  occafion.  In  1585  he  projected  an  expedition  to  America,  in 
conjunction  with  Sir  Francis  Drake  ;  but.  when  he  was  at  Plymouth 
ready  to  fail,  he  received  an  exprefs  from  the  queen,  brought  by  a 
peer  of  the  realm,  commanding  him  to  return  to  court. 

Soon  after  this  difappointment  he  was  made  governor  of  Flufhing, 
and  general  of  horfe  under  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Leicefter,  who,  at  that 
time,  commanded  the  queen’s  troops  in  the  Low  Countries.  In  this 
fervice  his  courage,  prudence,  and  fagacityf  were  fo  eminently  con- 
fpicuous,  that  his  fame  became  univerfal ;  fo  univerfal,  that  the 

republic 


(e)  Princes.  About  the  year  1578  the  Shepherds  Calendar  in  1579,  which  he 
celebrated  poet  Spenfer  was  firft  introduced  dedicated  to  his  patron, 
to  Mr.  Sidney,  who  made  him  known  to  ( d )  Anjou.  This  letter  is  printed  at 

the, queen,  and  obtained  for  him  the  place  length  in  the  Cabala ,  p.  363.  alfo  in  Letters 3 
of  poet  laureat ;  alfo  that  of  fecretary  to  C5” c.  of  the  Sidney  family ,  voJ.  i.  p.287. 
rhs  deputy  of  Ireland.  He  publifhed  hjs 
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republic  of  Poland  would  probably  have  elected  him  their  kins',  had  Nannton-s 

r  ,  r  J  °  Fragm.  Regs 

not  queen  Elizabeth  refufed  her  affiftance.  On  the  22d  of  Sept.  1 586,  p- 35- 
in  a  lucklefs  hour,  the  gallant  Sidney  was  fent  out  with  a  party  to 
intercept  a  convoy  marching  towards  Zutphen.  The  morning  being 
hazy,  they  fell  into  an  ambufeade  of  the  enemy,  and  Sir  Philip, 
having  juft  mounted  his  fecond  horfe,  received  a  fhot  in  the  thigh, 
which  broke  the  bone  to  pieces.  He  was  carried  to  Arnheim,  and  on 
the  17th  of  October  expired.  Thus  fell  the  amiable,  the  virtuous, 
the  accomplifhed,  the  brave.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  the  3  2d  year  of  his 
age;  a  polite  fcholar,  the  patron  of  learning  and  genius,  and  the 
objedt  of  univerfal  panegyric. (e)  His  body  was  brought  to  England, 

and 


( e )  Panegyric.  There  is  not  a  character 
in  the  annals  of  thefe  kingdoms  fo  generally 
extolled  as  that  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  All 
his  cotemporary  writers,  and  every  fubfe- 
quent  hiftorian,  confider  him  as  the  pride 
of  human  nature,  and  the  glory  of  his 
country  :  but  the  Hon.  Mr.  Horace  Wal¬ 
pole,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Noble  Authors, 
vol.  i.  p.  182,  has  taken  the  trouble  to  con¬ 
vince  the  world  that  this  univerfal  admi¬ 
ration  of  Sidney  was  undefervedly  be¬ 
llowed.  cs  When  we  enquire,”  fays  he, 
“  what  prodigious  merits  excited  fuch  ad- 
“  miration,  what  do  we  find  ?  Great 
“  valour — but  it  was  an  age  of  heroes — In 
“  full  of  all  other  talents,  we  have  a 
“  tedious,  lamentable,  pedantic,  paftoral 
“  romance, — and  fome  ablurd  attempts  to 
“  fetter  Englifh  verfe  in  Roman  chains — 
“  The  few  of  his  letters  extant  are  poor 
<e  matters,”  he.  As  to  this  lamentable 
romance,  it  is  fuflicient  to  obferve,  that  it 
hath  been  no  lefs  than  fourteen  times  re¬ 
printed,  and  tranfiated  into  various  lan¬ 
guages.  But  Sidney’s  character  is  totally 


independent  of  his- writings,  which  were  not 
known  to  the  world  till  many  years  after  his 
death.  Nor  was  his  valour  the  caufe  of  this 
univerfal  admiration,  for  the  very  reafon 
which  Mr.  Walpole  has  afligned, — it  was  an 
age  of  heroes.  Whatever  therefore  might 
be  his  merits,  they  are  in  nowife  affected  by 
this  writer’s  obfervations.  Queen  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  a  tolerable  judge  of  the  abilities 
of  men  :  fhe  fent  him  to  the  emperor,  and 
other  German  princes,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one. — William,  prince  of  Orange,  famed  for 
wifdom,defired  Sir  Fulke  Grevile  to  tell  the 
queen  of  England,  thatfhe  had,  in  this  young 
Sidney,  one  of  the  ripeft  and  greatett  coun- 
fellors  of  eftate  at  that  time  in  Europe. — . 
The  king  of  Navarre,  afterwards  the 
great  Henry  IV.  of  France,  u fed  him,  fays 
his  biographer,  like  ail  equal  in  nature, 
and  a  perfonjit  for  friendfhip  with  a  king. 
— The  earl  of  Leicefter,  his  uncle,  under 
whom  he  ferved,  in  his  letter  to  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Heneage,  after  extolling  the  behavi¬ 
our  of  his  officers,  and  glorying  in  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  the  day,  and  the  little  lofs  they  had 

f attained.. 
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and  buried,  with  great  pomp,  at  the  queen’s  expence,  in  St.  Paul's 
cathedral,  (f) 

WORKS. 

1.  Arcadia ,  a  romance,  dedicated  to  the  countefs  of  Pembroke,  his  fifler. 
When  it  was  firft  printed,  I  cannot  learn.  One  G.M.  (fuppofed  to  be  George 
Markham)  wrote  the  fecond  and  laft  part,  printed  in  1613,  4to.  Sir.  W.  A. 
knt.  wrote  a  fupplement  to  the  third  part,  Lond.  1633,  eighth  edition ;  and 
R.  B.  added  a  fixth  book.  Republifhed  in  fix  books,  in  1662.  It  hath  palled 
fourteen  editions,  and  was  modernifed  by  Mrs.  Stanley  in  1725. 

2.  Aftrophel  and  Stella.  Lond.  1591. 

3.  An  apology  for  poetry.  Lond.  1595,  4to. 

4.  Ourania ,  a  poem.  Lond.  1606. 

5.  Sonnets ,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  edition  of  the  Arcadia.  1662,  fol. 

6.  England's  Helicon ;  a  collection  of  longs,  not  all  by  him. 

7 .  V alour  anatomized ,  in  a  fancie.  1581. 

8.  Letter  to  the  queen ,  in  the  Cabala ,  and  feveral  other  letters. 

His  works  entire.  Lond.  1725,  3  vol.  8vo. 


fuftained,  fpeaks  of  his  Sidney  in  thefe 
words:  <£  Albeyt,  I  muk  fay,  it  was  too 
“  much  lofs  for  me ;  for  this  young  manne 
cc  was  my  greateft  comfort,  next  her  ma- 
“  jefty,  of  all  the  world,  and  if  I  could 
<(  buy  his  lief  with  all  I  have,  to  my 
<c  flierte,  I  would  give  yt.”  And  after 
Sir  Philip’s  death  the  earl  acknowledged  to 
Sir  F.  Grevile,  that  he  held  up  the  honour 
of  his  cafual  authority  by  him  (Sidney) 
whilft  he  lived,  and  found  reafon  to  with¬ 
draw  himfelf  from  that  burthen  after  his 
death. — The  great  Walfingham  con  felled 
that  “  Sidney  overfhet  him  in  his  own 
bow.” — The  Hates  of  Zealand  petitioned 
the  queen  to  have  the  honour  of  burying 
him  at  their  own  expence. — The  people 
of  England  put  on  general  mourning. — All 
the  mufes  of  our  univerfities  wept  his  fate; 
and  the  writers  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  feem  to  vie  with  each  other,  who 
fhould  praife  him  molt.  I  have  already 
mentioned  the  republic  of  Poland,  and  the 
follicitations  of  Don  Antonio  to  allift  him 


in  the  recovery  of  his  crown.  If  all  this 
be  inefficient  to  ekablilh  the  character  of 
a  great,  a  very  great  man,  there  is  no  faith 
in  hiftory.  I  honour  Mr.  Walpole’s  in- 
duftry,  learning,  and  abilities;  but  has 
not  that  love  of  fingularity,  which  prompted 
his  attempt  to  brighten  the  blackek  cha¬ 
racter  in  our  annals,  alfo  perfuaded  him  to 
throw  a  (hade,  a  dark  (hade,  over  the 
fpotlefs  fame  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  ? 

There  is  a  whole-length  print  of  Sir 
P.  Sidney,  fold  by  John  Hind,  4to.  fcarce  ; 
another,  neatly  engraved  by  Faithorne,  and 
a  vile  one,  in  armour,  before  one  of  the 
editions  of  the  Arcadia.  Granger ,  Suppl. 
p.  80. 

(f)  Cathedral.  The  funeral  proceffion 
was  fo  uncommonly  magnificent  as  to  be 
deemed  a  fubjeef  worthy  the  pencil  of 
Lant,  an  eminent  defigner.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  engraved  on  thirty-four  plates  by 
Theodore  de  Brie,  a  native  of  Liege. 
Ibid.  p.  99.  ' 
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FULKE  GREVILE, 

Lord  Brook,  of  Beauchamp’s-Court  in  Warwickfhire, 


Q.  ELIZ. 

K.  CHAR.  I* 


A  Poet,  and  Mifcellaneous  Writer, 

WAS  bom  in  the  year  1554,  and  defcended  from  the  noble  Biogr.  Brit. 

families  of  Beauchamps  of  Powick,  and  Willoughby  de  Brook.  fa^t^sBne# 
In  company  with  his  coufin.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  he  began  his  educa¬ 
tion  at  a  fchool  in  Shrewlbury  :  thence  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he 
remained  lome  time  a  gentleman  commoner,  and  then,  removed  to 
Trinity  college  in  Cambridge.  Having  left  the  univerfity,  he  vifited  Ath.  oxon. 
foreign  courts,  and  thus  added  to  his  knowledge  of  the  ancient  lan- V°  P  5  ^ 
guages,  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  modern.  On  his  return  to 

England,  he  was  introduced  to  queen  Elizabeth  by  his  uncle  Robert 

✓ 

Grevile,  at  that  time  in  her  majefty’s  fervice,  and,  by  means  of  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  lord  preiident  of  Wales,  was  nominated  to  fome 
lucrative  preferments  in  that  principality. [a) 

In  the  year  1581,  when  the  French  commiffioners,  who  came  to 
treat  about  the  queen’s  marriage  with  the  duke  of  Anjou,  were  pom- 
poufly  entertained  with  tilts  and  tournaments,  Mr.  Grevile,  who  was  Camden’s  An- 
one  of  the  challengers,  fo  fignalifed  himfelf  as  to  “  win  the  reputation  EiiL^si? 
te  of  a  moil  valiant  knight.”  Pie  continued  a  conflant  attendant  at 

court. 


(<?)  Principality.  Thefe  employments 
were,  clerk  .of  the  fignet,  fecretary  of  the 
court  of  marfhes,  and  clerk  of  the  council 
of  the  faid  court.  They  were  patent  places, 
and  very  profitable.  The  firft  of  thefe  he 
feems  to  have  obtained  about  the  year  1580. 
See  Prefent  State  of  the  Court  of  Mar  foes, 
MS.  among  thofe  of  Nat.  Boothe ,  efo.  late  of 
Gray's  inn . 


Sir  William-Dugdale,  in  his  Antiq.  of 
Warwickfhire,  lays  that  he  was  appointed 
fecretary  for  North  and  South  Wales,  by 
patent,  an.  1583,  which  was  confirmed 
for  life,  in  the  firft  year  of  James  I.  that 
is,  I  fuppofe,  fecretary  of  the  court  of 
marfhes,  as  mentioned  above. 
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Collins,  Fam, 
of  Greviles. 


Dugdale. 

v 


Ibid, 

Biogr-  Brit. 

Fuller’s  Hift, 
of  C’amb. 

Peck’s  Defid. 
Curiof.  1733, 
Jib.xiv.  p.  iz. 
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court,  and  a  favorite  with  the  queen  to  the  end  of  her  reign,  during 
which  he  obtained  the  office  of  tr'eafurerof  marine  caufes  ;  alfo  a  grant 
of  the  manor  of  Wedgnock,  and  likewife  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
In  this  reign  he  was  feveral  times  defied  member  for  the  county  of 
Warwick,  and,  from  the  journals  of  the  houfe,  feems  to  have  been 
a  man  of  bufmefs,  as  his  name  frequently  appears  in  committees. 

On  the  acceffion  of  king  James  I.  he  was  inflalled  knight  of  the 
bath,  and  foon  after  obtained  a  grant  of  the  ruinous  caftle  of  War¬ 
wick,  which  he  repaired  at  a  confiderable  expence,  and  where  he  pro¬ 
bably  redded  during  the  former  part  of"  this  reign  ;  but,  in  the  year 
1614,  the  twelfth  of  James  I.  he  was  made  under  treafurer,  and 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  one  of  the  privy  council,  and  gentleman 
of  the  bed-chamber,  and,  in  1620,  was  railed  to  the  dignity  of  a 
baron,  by  the  title  of  lord  Brook  of  Beauchamp’s-Court.  He  was  alfo 
privy  counfellor  to  king  Charles  I.  in  the  beginning  of  whofe  reign  he 
founded  a  hiflory  lefture  in  Cambridge.  [/?) 

Having  thus  attained*  the  age  of  74,  through  a  life  of  continued 
profperity,  univerfally  admired  as  a  gentleman,  and  a  fcholar,  he  fell 
by  the  hand  of  an  affiaffin,  one  of  his  own  domeflics,  who  immediately 
flab  bed  himfelf  with  the  fame  weapon  with  which  he  had  murdered 
his  mailer. (c)  He  was  buried,  with  great  pomp,  in  St.  Mary’s 
church  at  Warwick,  in  his  own  vault,  over  which  lie  had  eredled  a 

monument 


{b)  Cambridge.  His  lordfhip  chofe  for 
his  fir  ft  profeffor  one  Ifaac  Doriflaus,  doc¬ 
tor  of  civil  law,  a  native  of  Holland,  who 
was  hardly  feated  in  his  chair  before  he  was 
accufed  to  the  king  as  an  enemy  to  mo¬ 
narchy.  Fuller  fays,  “he  was  troubled 
“  at  court,  and  after  his  fubmiffion  hardly 
“  reflored  to  his  place.’'  This  unfortu¬ 
nate  dodlor  went  afterwards  embaflador 
from  the  Commonwealth  to  the  Hates  of 
Holland,  where  he  was  flain. 


(r)  This  fellow’s  name  was  Haywood, 
and  the  caufe  is  faid  to  have  been  a  fevere 
reprimand  for  his  preemption  in  upbraiding 
his  mailer  for  not  providing  for  him  after 
his  death.  It  feems  he  had  been  a  witnefs 
to  lord  Brook’s  will,  and  knew  the  con¬ 
tents.  Some  fay  he  flabbed  him  with  a 
knife  in  the  back  ;  others,  with  a  fword. 
This  affair  happened  at  Brook-houfe  in 
Holborn, 
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monument  of  black  and  white  marble,  ordering,  at  his  death,  the 
following  infeription  to  be  engraved  upon  the  tomb.(<Y) 

FULKE  GREVILE, 

SERVANT  TO  Q.UEEN  ELIZABETH, 
COUNCELLOR  TO  KING  JAMES, 

AND  FRIEND  TO  SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY, 
TROPHMUM  PECCJTI. 

WORKS. 

1.  A  Ihort  fpeech  in  parliament,  recorded  by  lord  Bacon. 

2.  Life  of  the  renowned  Sir  Philip  Sidney*  Lond.  1652,  i2mo. 

3.  Sir  Fulke  Grevile' s  five  years  of  king  James.  1643,  4to. 

4.  A  letter  to  an  honorable  lady ,  with  advice  how  to  behave  herfelf  to  a  hufband 
of  whom  fhe  was  jealous. 

5.  A  letter  of  travel,  to  his  coufin  Grevile  Verney,  then  in  France. 

6.  Ccelica ,  a  colle&ion  of  109  fongs. 

7.  Atreatife  of  human  learning,  in  1 50  ft  an  z  as. 

8.  An  inquijition  upon  fame  and  honour,  in  86  Lanzas. 

9.  Atreatife  of  wars,  in  68  llanzas. 

10.  Alaham ,  a  tragedy. 

1 1 .  Muftapha ,  a  tragedy. 

12.  Remains ,  confifting  of  political  and  philofophical  poems.  Lond. 
1670,  8 vo. 

/  s.  t 

(cl)  Tomb.  Mr.  Walpole,  in  his  Cata-  “  note  in  his  time,  but  one  of  thofe  ad- 
logue  of  Noble  Authors,  begins  his  ac-  “  mired  wits  who  have  loft  much  of  their 
count  of  this  lord  thus — “  A  man  of  much  “  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  pofterity.” 


GEORGE  WHETSTONE,  OE1]Z 

A  Poet,  and  Mifcellaneous  Writer, 


OF  whom  none  of  our  biographers  make  the  lead  mention  ;  and 
for  that  reafon  the  following  particulars  concerning  him, 
though  inconiiderabie,  will,  1  prefume,  be  acceptable  to  the  rea¬ 
der.  They  are  collected  from  one  of  Oldys’s  manuferipts,  and  were 
obligingly  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  George  Steevens. 

D  d  d  2 


From 
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From  our  author’s  poem  called  The  orchard  of  repentance,  we  learn 
that  he  firfl  tried  his  fortune  at  court, (a)  where  he  confumed  his 
patrimony  in  fruitlefs  expectation  of  preferment. (h)  Being  now 
deftitute  of  fubfiftence,  he  commenced  foldier,  and  ferved  abroad, 
but  in  what  capacity  does  not  appear,  (c)  Such  however  was  his 
gallant  behaviour,  that  his  fervices  were  rewarded  with  additional 

O 

pay.  Fie  returned  with  honour,  but  with  fo  little  profit,  and  fo  little 
profpeCt  of  preferment,  that  he  determined  to  convert  his  fvvord  into 
a  plough-hare.  He  now  commenced  farmer ;  but  with  fo  little  luc- 
cefs,  that  he  was  under  a  necefiity  of  applying  to  the  generofity  of  his 
friends.  This  he  found  to  be  “a  broken  reed,  and  worfe  than  com- 
44  mon  beggary  of  charity  from  Grangers.  Now  Craft  accofted  him 
4 4  in  his  deep,  and  tempted  him  with  the  propofals  of  feveral  profef- 
44  fions;  but  for  the  knavery  or  fiavery  of  them,  he  rejected  all:  his 
44  munificence  conftrained  him  to  love  money,  and  his  magnanimity 
44  to  hate  all  the  ways  of  getting  it.”  At  lafi:  he  refolved  to  feek  his  for¬ 
tune  at  fea,  and  accordingly  embarked  with  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert 
in  the  expedition  to  Newfoundland.  This  expedition  was  rendered 
unfuccefsful  by  an  engagement  with  the  Spanifh  fleet.  From  this 
period  Mr.  Whetfione  feems  to  have  depended  entirely  on  his  pen  for 
fubfiftence.  Where  or  when  he  died,  I  am  totally  ignorant. 

As  to  his  character  as  an  author,  William  Webbe,  his  cotemporary, 
in  his  Dfccnrfe  of  Poetrie ,  1586,  4to.  black  letter,  fays — 44  So  far 
44  reacheth  his  fame,  and  fo  worthy  is  he,  if  he  hath  not  already,  to 
44  wear  the  laurel  wreath,  being  a  man  lingular  well  fkiiled  in  this 
44  facultie  of  poetry,”  &c. — 44  Neverthelefs,”  fays  Mr.  Steevens,  44  he 
44  is  certainly  the  mou  quaint  and  contemptible  writer,  both  in  profe 
44  and  verfe,  I  ever  met  with.” 

W  O  R  K  S. 

(a)  Court.  The  court  of  queen  Eliza-  that  he  wafted  all  he  had  in  dangling  after  it. 
beth.  The  poem  mentioned  in  the  text  Oldys ,  MS. 

was  publifhed  in  1576.  (e)  Appear..  That  he  was  a  com- 

miffioned  officer  feems  evident;  for  he  tells 

(£)  Preferment.  He  found  at  court  fuch  us,  that  he  gave  all  the  fpoil  to  the  foldiers 
double-faced,  double-tongued  deceivers,  under  his  command. 


I 
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W  O  R  K  S. 

1.  The  rock  of  regard:  in  four  parts;  ifi,  The  caftle  of  dilight — 2d,  The 
garden  of  unthriftinefs — 3d,  The  arbour  of  virtue — 4th,  The  orchard  of  repentance. 

1576.  Thefe  are  poems. 

2.  The  life  of  Geo.  Gafcoigne,  efq.  1577,  4to.  black  letter. 

3.  Promos  and  Caffandra ,  a  comedy  in  two  parts.  1578,  4to,  black  letter, 

written  chiefly  in  alternate  rhyme.  On  this  play  Shakefp.eare  founded  his 
Meafure  for  Meafure.  ' 

4.  Heptameron  of  civil!  difeourfes.  1582,  4to.  black  letter,  profe. 

5 .  Remembrance  of  the  life  and  death  ofTko.  late  earl  of  Suffix.  1583,  4to.  profe. 

6.  A  mirrour  of  true  honour ,  &c.  in  the  life ,  death,  and  virtues ,  of  Francis  cart  of 
Bedford,  who  deceafed  1585,  with  a  report  of  the  virtues  of  Francis  lord  Ruffe l,  his 
Jon ,  who  was  treacheroufly  Jlain  by  the  Scots.  1585,  4to.  black  letter,  profe. 

7.  The  Englifh  mirror,- wherein  all  eftates  may  behold  the  conqueft  of  error . 

Lond.  1586,  black  letter.  This  book  contains  much  of  the  ftate-hiftory 
of  the  times.  Towards  the  end  the  reader  will  find  the  tale  of  the  hog, 
licking  up  the  jar  of  oyl,  which  is  tranferibed  into  one  of  the  Toilers,  without 
any  acknowledgement  from  whom  it  was  taken. 

8.  Cenfure  of  a  dutiful  fubjedi  of  certain  noted  fpeech  and  behaviour  of  thofi 
14  noted  tray  tors  at  the  place  of  execution  on  the  10th  and  lift  of  Sept.  This  pam¬ 
phlet  is  entered  in  the  books  of  the  ftationers’  company. 


ROBERT  GREEN, 

A  licentious  Poet,  and  Pamphleteer, 

T¥  TA3  born  at  Norwich,  about  the  middle  of  the  fixteenth  cen- 
V  V  Vary.  His  parents  were  wTell  known  and  esteemed.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  made  the  tour  of  Europe. [a) 
After  his  return  to  England,  he  took  his  degrees  in  arts,  at  the 
univerfity  above  mentioned,  and  was  'incorporated  at  Oxford  in 
the  year  15 S8  :  (b)  but  before  this  time  he  had  refided  fome  years  in 

London, 


Q^ELI  Z. 


O  l<lys,  MS. 
note  on  Win- 
ftanley. 

Winft.  p.  74.-, 


Fafli  Oxon. 
vol.i.  col.  1  5$, 


(c?)  Europe.  44  He  travelled,”  fays  Ol-  44  author  of  feveral  things  which  vyere  piea- 
dys,  44  with  fome  wild  company  to  Italy  44  ling  to  men  and  women  of  his  time:  they 
44  and  Spain,  where  he  learnt  all -debauch-  44  made  much  fport,  and  were  valued  among 
ery.”  44  fcholars  ;  but  fmcc,  they  have  been  moft- 

(b)  1 53S.  4t  He  was,”  fays  Ant.  Wood,  44  ly  fold  on  ballad-mongers  flails.” 

44  at  this  time  a  pafloral  fonnet  maker,  and 
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London,  and  had  probably  fquandered  thegreatefl  part  of  bis  paternal 
inheritance  ;  for  he  appears  to  have  been  a  profeffed  debauchee.  He 
La«gbain,24i.  bad  indeed  married  a  very  amiable  woman,  by  whom  be  had  an  only 
ion  ;  but  be  quitted  this  lady,  and  cohabited  with  a  probitute.  He 
bad  now  recourfe  to  bis  pen  for  fubf  hence,  and,  we  are  told,  was 
the  firft  author  who  wrote  for  bread.  His  firft  productions  were 
extremely  licentious,  and  calculated  for  the  multitude  ;(c)  but  in  his 
later  writings  be  feems  to  have  endeavoured  to  retrieve  bis  character,  (d) 
Wood  fays,  he  died  about  the  year  1592,  of  a  furfeit,  after  eating 
pickled  herrings  and  drinking  rhenifh.  He  was  buried  in  the  new 
church-yard,  near  Bedlam,  (e) 

WORKS. 


(r)  Multitude .  See  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury’s  character  in  Whallcy’s  Ben  Jonfon, 
vol.  i.  p.  186,  where  Whalley  has  attempt¬ 
ed  a  fhort  character  of  Green  in  the  note 
on  thefe  words  in  Ben  Jonfon’s  Every  man 
tut  of  his  humour.  Act  II.  fcene  iii. 

“  She  does  obferve  as  pure  a  phrafe,  and  ufe  as 
**  choice  figures,  in  her  ordinary  converfation, 
“  as  any  be  i’  th’  Arcadia.” 

Carlo .  “  Or  rather  in  Green’s  works,  where  the 
<e  may  fteal  with  more  fecurity.” 

We  may  know  in  what  clafs  to  rank 
Green,  from  what  Sir  Thomas  Overbury 
fays,  in  his  character  of  a  chambermaid 
who  reads  Green’s  works  over  and  over. 
This  entire  note  was  tranfcribed  from  Ol- 
dys’s  manufcript  remarks  on  Langbain’s  ac¬ 
count  of  our  author. 

(d)  Character.  From  a  very  penitential 
epiftle  to  his  wife,  (which  the  reader  will 
find  in  Winftanley,  and  in  Cibber’s  Lives) 
he  appears  to  have  been  reduced  to  the  ut- 
moft  degree  of  miferyi  Oldys  fays,  “  he 
ii  left  his  wife,  for  her  good  advice,  in  the 
cc  year  1586.  The  name  of  the  girl  with 
<s  whom  he  lived  was  Ball,  whofe  brother 
“  was  hanged.”  The  fame  writer  ( manu¬ 


fcript  note  on  Winftanley)  fays,  that  <c  he? 
<c  got  many  honourable  friends  by  his  in— 
<c  genuity,  and  loft  them  by  his  ingratitude. 
<e  At  laft  he  fell  to  the  worft  company  in 
“  ale-houfes  and  gaming-houfes,  where 
<c  drunkennefs  and  quarrels  were  his  con- 
“  tinual  practice  :  but  having  learnt  all 
cc  the  arts  of  cofenage,  then  called  cony- 
“  catching,  he  publicly  detected  the  fame, 
“  after  he  arrived  at  his  ftatc  of  repentance, 
tc  in  feveral  ufeful  pamphlets.” 

( e )  Bedlam.  This  circumftance  of  his 
interment  I  find  quoted  by  Oldys  from 
Green’s  antagonift  Gabriel  Harvey,  who 
adds — <€  gentlemen  ufed  to  call  him  King 
“  of  the  Paper-ftage;  and  that  his  landlady 
“  crowned  him,  after  he  was  dead,  with  a* 
“  garland  of  bays,  in  which  he  was  bu- 
<c  ried.”  This  fame  Harvey  wrote  the 
following  epitaph  on  poor  Green. 

Ille  ego,  cui  rifus,  rumoreS,  fefta,  puellae, 

Vana  libellorum  fcriptio,  vita  fuit: 

Prodigus  ut  vidi  vir,  aeftatemquc  furoris, 
Autumno,  atque  hyemi,  cum  cane  dico  vale. 
Ingenii  Bullamj  plumam  artis,  fifiulam  amandi; 
Ecquas  non  mifcro  plangat  avena  tono  ? 


“  Green 
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WORKS. 

1.  Euphues  his  cenfure  to  Philautas.  Lond.  1587,  4to. 

2.  A  quip  for  an  up  fart  courtier :  or  a  difpute  between  velvet  and  cloth  breeches • 
Lond.  1592,  1620,  410. 

3.  Mourning  garment  given  by  repentance,  &c.  Lond.  1590,  1616. 

4.  Groat's  worth  of  wit,  bought  with  a  million  of  repentance.  Lond.  1616,  4to# 

5.  ’Thieves  falling  out,  true  men  come  by  their  goods . 4to. 

6.  Philomela,  the  lady  Eitz  Walter' s  nightingale.  Lond.  1615,  4to. 

7.  Nufquam  fera  efi :  or  a  treaiife,  &c.  Lond.  1607. 

8.  The  hifiory  of  friar  Bacon  and  friar  Bungy :  a  comedy,  played  by  the 
prince  Palatine’s  fervants.  Lond.  1599,  1655,  4to. 

9.  Green's  ghofi  haunting  cony-catchers.  Lond.  1626. 

10.  Planetomachia.  Lond.  1585,  4to. 

11.  Mamilia.  Lond.  1593,  4to.  tranflated  from  the  Italian. 

12.  The  Royal  Exchange.  Lond,  1590,  4to. 

13.  The  Spanijh  mafquerade.  Lond.  1589,  4to. 

14.  The  iritameron  of  love.  Lond.  1584,  4to. 

15.  CicerGnis  amor  \  wherein  is  difeour fed,  Bee.  Lond.  1639,  4to.  1615. 

16.  News  both  from  heaven  and  hell.  Lond.  1593,  4to. 

17.  Green's  funerals,  in  14  fonnets.  Lond.  1594,  4to. 

iS.  The  comical  hifiory  of  Alphonfus  king  of  Arragon.  Lond.  1599,  4to. 

19.  Orlando  furiofo :  a  play.  Lond.  1594.  Avery  irregular  performance, 
not  divided  into  adts.  Green  is  faid  to  have  fold  it  to  two  different  companies 

of 


Green  in  plotting  plays  was  his  craft’s 
<c  matter;  but  in  the  ftyleofhis  pamphlets 
“  he  was  often  led  to  imitate  John  Lylie, 
“  fluffing  it  with  allufions  to  ttrange  pro- 
“  perties  of  animals,  plants,  and  ttones ; 
“  befides  the  bondage  of  running  upon  the 
“  letter,  and  confining  himfelf  to  the  forma- 
<c  lity  of  leniences.”  This  remark  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Oldys  in  the  margin  of  his  Lang- 
bain,  and  the  following  memorandum  in 
the  next  page. 


“  To  recoiled!  where  I  have  quoted 
4{  R.  Green’s  forcing  an  apparitor  to  eat 
“  his  citation  wax  and  all,  buttered  and 
“  dittied  in  apple-pye  fafhion,  and  to  in- 
“  fiance  a  parallel  in  anno  18  Edw.  I. — 
u  Vide  Mills’s  Difc.  touching  the  anti- 
“  quity  of  the  Star-chamber,  1590,  4to. 
“p.46” 
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of  comedians  :  hence,  there  were  two  editions  of  it  printed  nearly  about  the 

fame  time. 

t 

20.  Fair  Emm:  a  comedy,  1631,  4to. 

He  is  alfo  fa  id  to  have  a  {Tilted  Dr.  Lodge,  in  the  Looking-glafs  for  London, 
and  other  comedies.  He  wrote  a  confiderable  number  of  pamphlets  not  men* 
tioned  in  this  catalogue. 


EDWARD-  KELLEY, 

A  noted  Alchemift, 


Ath.  Oxon. 
vol.i.  col.279. 


WAS  born  at  Worcefter  in  the  year  1555,  where  he  remained 
till  the  age  of  feventeen,  and  was  then  fent  to  Glocefter-hall, 
in  Oxford.  He  left  the  univerfity  abruptly,  and  rambling  northwards, 
had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  both  his  ears  at  Lancafter.(^)  Some  time 
after,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  famous  Dr.  John  Dee,  “  who 
te  (fays  Wood,)  having  contracted  with  certain  fpirits,  employed 
**  Kelley  as  his  fkryer/,(^)  They  went  abroad  together,  with  Lafki,  a 
Polifh  nobleman,  in  the  year  1 58 3, (^)  and  redding  chiefly  in  Bohemia, 
continued  their  projections,  incantations,  and  villainous  impolitions, 
for  fome  time :  but  quarrelling  at  lalt,  probably  in  dividing  their 
fpoil.  Dee  returned  to  England,  and  Kelley  was  knighted  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Rodolph  II.  who  fpent  much  of  his  time  in  fearch  of  the  philo- 

fopher’s 


{a)  Lancafter.  Weever,  from  whom  I 
have  this  anecdote,  does  not  tell  us  for 
what  crime  he  fufFered  this  difgraceful  pu- 
liilhment  ;  unlefs  it  be  implied  in  the  fool- 
jlh  ftory  which  he  relates  in  the  fame  page, 
the  purport  of  which  is  as  follows.  Kelly, 
in  order  to  know  fomething  concerning  the 
death  of  a  certain  young  gentleman,  then 
living,  invoked  fome  infernal  fpirits  in  the 
park  of  Walton  in  the  dale,  in  Lancafhire, 
and  afterwards  took  yp  the  body  of  a  mail 


lately  buried  in  Law-church  yard  ;  which 
body  he  caufed,  by  his  incantations,  to 
utter  ftrange  predictions  concerning  the 
young  gentleman  above  mentioned.  Fune¬ 
ral  Mon.  bitr.  45. 

( b )  Skryer.  His  office  as  fkryer,  feer, 
or  fpeculator,  it  feems,  was  to  report  the 
words  of  the  fpirits  to  Dee,  who  wrote 
them  down  in  a  book. 

( c)  17S3.  See  the  life  of  Dee  in  this 
volume. 
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fophers  ftone.(^/)  Kelley  amufed  him  a  while;  but,  as  tricks  of  this 
fort  cannot  be  long  continued,  his  imperial  majefty  at  laft  difcovered 
the  Englifh  alchemifl  to  be  an  impudent  impoftor,  and  ordered  him 
to  be  confined.  In  this  dilemma,  his  old  friend,  the  devil,  left  him 
in  the  lurch;  for,  endeavouring  to  efcape  from  a  high  window,  he 
broke  his  leg,  an4  was  otherwife  fo  much  bruifed,  that  he  died  foon 
after,  in  the  year  1595. 

V  t  ^ ,  '  *  I 

WORKS. 

1.  A -poem  of  chemiftry.  Printed  in  Theat.  Chymic.  Britanicum .  1652. 

2.  Poem  on  the philofophers  fione.  ib. 

3.  De  lapide philo fophorum.  Hamb.  1676,  Bvo. 

4.  Several  difcourfes,  in  Latin  and  Englifh,  in  Cafaubon’s  Relation  of  what 
pajfed,  for  many  years,  between  John  Dee  and  fome  fpirits.  Lond.  1659,  fol. 

5.  Fragment  a  aliquot,  edit  a  a  Combacio.  Geifmar.  1647,  iamo. 

6.  Epiftola  ad  Ed.  Dyer ,  manufcript.  in  Bibl.  Afhmol.  Oxon. 

( d )  Stone.  This  emperor  Rodolph  II.  fhe  Tent  Peter  Gwynne  to  Bohemia,  t» 
was  the  Ton  of  Maximilian  II.  Toute  fa  perfuade  Kelley  to  return  to  England. 
gloire  (fays  a  French  writer)  fe  borna  a  la  Ath.  Oxon.  vol.  i.  col.  280. — Query  : 
reputation  d avoir  ete  un  grand  difillateur ,  Might  not  this  curious  necromantic  golden 
un  ajlronome  p affable,  un  ajfez  bon  ecuyer ,  et  warming-pan  be  that  which  was  faid  to 
un  fort  mauvais  emp'reur.  But  this  weak  have  been  ufed  at  court  in  a  future  tranf- 
emperor  was  not  the  only  perfon  of  diftinc-  -mutation  ?  But,  to  fpeak  ferioufly  of  this 
tion  deceived  by  Kelley’s  tranfmutation.  matter,  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  lord  Willough- 
Lord  Willoughby,  queen  Elizabeth’s  em-  by’s  being  embaflador  at  Prague.  I  know 
bafiador  at  Prague,  fent  an  old  warming-  he  went  to  Denmark  in  1582;  and  Sir  Phi- 
pan  to  her  majefty,  part  of  which  had  been  lip  Sidney  was  the  queen’s  embaflador  to 
tranfmuted  into  gold  by  Kelley.  The  queen,  Rodolph  II.  on  the  death  of  his  father 
it  feems,  was  fo  perfectly  convinced,  that  Maximilian. 


E  e  c 


MARK 
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Q.  ELIZ, 


Granger,  Sup- 
pl.  p.  92. 


SH-ikefpeare, 

Ric.  III. 


MARK  ALEXANDER  BOYD, 

THE  fbn  of  Robert  Boyd, (a)  was  born  at  Galloway,  in  Scotland, 
in  the  year  1562,  and,  like  our  Richard  III.  came  into  the 
world  with  teeth  ;  a  phenomenon  which  in  Boyd  alfo  prefaged,  that 
he  fhould  fnarl  and  play  the  dog .  He  was  fent  to  a  grammar-fchool  at 
Glafgow,  where,  inftead  of  Rudying  the  dailies,  he  fought  with  his 
mailer.  He  was  then  fent  to  another,  whom  he. alfo  beat,  burnt  his 
books  and  fwore  he  would  learn  no  more.  After  this  exploit,  he  re¬ 
paired  to  court,  and  follicited  preferment ;  but  he  was  fo  conRantly 
engaged  in  quarrels  at  the  utmoR  hazard  of  his  life,  that  his  friends 
perfuaded  him  to  leave  Scotland.  He  landed  on  the  continent,  and 
took  fervice  in  the  French  army,  where,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  he  loft 
his  whole  fortune  at  play,  flow  long  he  continued  in  the  French  fer¬ 
vice,  or  what  rank  he  attained,  I  am  ignorant ;  but  it  is  certain, 
that  foon  after  his  arrival  in  France,  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  Rudy 
of  claffical  learning,  and  to  other  branches  of  literature,  with  fuch 
affiduity,  that  he  became,  in  a  fhort  time,  one  of  the  molt  confum* 
tnate  fcholars  of  the  age.  He  is  faid  to  have  tranllated  Casfar’s  com¬ 
mentaries  into  Greek,  in  the  Ryle  of  Herodotus,  and  to  have  written 
many  Latin  poems  which  were  little  inferior  to  the  RrR  produ&ions 
of  theAuguRan  age.  Fie  alfo  left  leveral  manuferipts  on  philological, 

political. 


(A  Boyd .  This  Robert  Boyd,  the  fa¬ 
ther,  was  the  elded  fon  of  Adam  Boyd,  of 
Pinkhill,  brother  to  lord  Boyd.  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Sibbald,  to  whom  we  are  obliged  for 
the  above  particulars  of  our  author,  was 
defeended  from  the  fame  family.  He  tells 
us,  that  he  tranferibed  his  account  of  this 
■extraordinary  perfon  from  a  manufeript 
then  in  his  pofl'eflion.  That  Mark  Alex¬ 
ander  Boyd  was  indeed  an  extraordinary 


genius,  I  have  no  doubt;  but  I  cannot 
help  recolledling,  that  there  is  a  nation, 
whofe  geefe  are  generally  f 'wans .  How¬ 
ever,  in  judice  to  this  poet,  I  mud  in¬ 
form  the  reader,  that  Borrichius,  in  his 
DijJ'ert .  Acad,  de  Poetis ,  fays, — In  M.  A . 
Bodio,  Scoto ,  redivivum  fpecicuma  Nafonem  j 
ea  cjl  in  ejufdem  cpijiolis  heroidum ,  Iux>  candor , 
dexteritas . 
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political,  and  hiftorical  fubjedts,  in  Latin  and  in  French,  which  lan- 
guages  were  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  native  tongue.  He  could  with 
facility  dictate  to  three  amanuenfes  at  the  fame  time,  in  different  lan¬ 
guages,  and  on  different  fubjedts.  He  was  alfo  one  of  the  heft  Scotifh 
poets  of  the  age  :  and  to  all  this  we  muff  add,  that  his  perfonal  beauty 
and  accomplishments  were  equal  to  his  mental  fuperiority.  He  died 
at  Pinkhill  in  Scotland,  in  1601. 

WORKS. 

\ 

1.  Epgrammata ,  lib.  ii. 

2.  Heroidum  epi(lol<£  xiv.  lib.  i. 

3-  Hymni  xiv.  Thefe,  which  are  all  that  have  been  printed,  were  pub-* 
lifted  in  Delias  poet  arum  Scotorum.  Amftel.  1637,  i2mo. 


•  •  t 

M  ICHAEL  DRAYTON,  1, 

A  Poet  of  coniiderable  fame. 


^  J'AS  born  in  the  year  1563,  at  Harefull,  in  the  parifh  of  Ather-  Biogr.  Brit, 
ffon,  in  Warwickshire. (#)  From  his  epiffle  to  Flenry  Rey¬ 
nolds,  efq.(^)  we  learn,  that  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  he  was  page 
to  feme  perfon  of  diffindtion,  and  that,  even  at  that  age,  he  was  fol- 
licitous  with  his  tutor  to  make  him  a  poet.  He  appears  to  have 
ffuaied  at  both  our  univerfities,  though  I  do  not  find  him  a  graduate 

of 


(<?)  Warwickjhire*  Burton,  in  his  de- 
feription  of  Leiceftcrfhire,  tells  us,  that  he 
was  defeended  from  an  ancient  family  of 
the  town  of  Drayton  in  that  county.  Sir 
William  Dugdale  fays  he  was  born  at 
Atherfton ;  but  he  was  certainly  mifm- 
formed,  as  appears  from  the  following 
lines,  which  are  under  the  print  of  our  au¬ 


thor,  prefixed  to  his  own  edition  of  his 
works. 

Lux  Hereshulla  tibi,  Wavwici  villa,  tenebris 
Ante  tuas  cunas,  obfita,  prima  fuit. 

Arma,  viros,  veneres. patriam  modularaine  cllxti  j 
Te  patriae  refonant  arm  a,  viri,  veneres. 

(b)  Efq.  See  his  elegies. 
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of  either.  From  one  of  his  poems(c)  we  learn,  that  in  1588,  he  was, 
at  Dover,  a  fpedlator  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spanifh  invincible  Armada. 
In  the  year  1593  fome  of  his  poems  were  firfl:  publifhed,  by  which  he 
acquired  great  fame.  In  his  dedicatory  epifile  to  the  earl  of  Bedford, 
we  are  informed,  that  he  was  patronifed  and  fupported,  in  his  youth, 
by  Sir  Henry  Goodere,  who,  a  little  before  his  death,  recommended 
him  to  the  protection  of  the  countefs  of  Bedford.  On  the  acceflion  of 
James  I.  he  wrote  a  congratulatory  poem  to  the  king:  but  of  this  poem 
he  feems  to  have  been  alhamed,  as  it  was  never  reprinted  with  his 
other  works.  In  1603  he  attended  Sir  Walter  Alton,  his  friend  and 
patron,  as  one  of  the  efquires,  when,  at  the  coronation,  that  gentleman 
was  created  knight  of  the  bath.  In  1626  we  find  him  fiyled  poet- 
laureat,  in  the  title  of  a  copy  of  commendatory  verfes,  written  by 
Mr.  Drayton,  prefixed  to  the  pofihumous  poems  of  Abraham  Hol¬ 
land.  Probably  the  title  was  at  that  time  not  ftriCtly  confined  to  one 
perfon,  it  being  certain  that  Ben  Jonfon  was  then  the  real  lau¬ 
reat.  (r/)  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  patronifed  by  Edward 
Sackville,  earl  of  Dorfet,  to  whom  his  paftoral  poems  are  dedicated^ 
He  died  in  163 1 . (<?)' 

Such  are  the  trifling  particulars,  taken  chiefly  from  his  own  wri¬ 
tings,  which  his  feveral  biographers  have  been  able  to  colled:,  con¬ 
cerning  this  celebrated  Englilh  bard ;  who,  though  not  the  firil 
genius  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  doubtlefs  a  poet  of  con- 
fiderable  merit. 


(r)  Poems.  Alcfes  his  birth  and  miracles. 

( d )  Laureat.  Ben  Jonfon  fucceeded 
Sam.  Daniel,  as  poet  laureat  to  James  I. 
in  the  year  1619. 

( e )  1631.  He  was  buried  in  Weft- 
minfter  abbey  among  the  poets,  and  a  table 
monument  of  blue  marble,  with  a  buft, 
eredted  to  his  memory,  with  the  following 
infcription,  written  by  his  intimate  friend 

Ben  Jonfon. 

/ 


WORKS 

Doe,  pious  marble,  let  thy  readers  know 
What  they,  and  what  their  children  owe- 
To  Drayton’s  name;  whofe  facred  dull 
We  recommend  unto  thy  trull  : 

Protect  his  memory,  and  preferve  his  (lory. 
Remain  a  lulling  monument  of  his  glory  : 

And  when  thy  ruins  lhall  difclaime 
To  be  the  treasurer  of  his  name ; 

His  name,  that  cannot  fade,  lhall  be 
An  everlafting  monument  to  thee. 
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WORK  S. 

1 .  Idea :  “The  Jhepherd's  garland ',  fajhioned  in  nine  eclogues ;  with  Rowland's 

facrifice  to  the  nine  Mufes :  1593,  4to.  1619,  fol.  In  this  folio  edition  the 

title  was  changed  to  Paftorals.  In  Dodfley’s  edition  of  Drayton’s  works,  in 
1748,  thefe  paftorals  are  omitted. 

2.  Congratulatory  poem  to  king  James.  1603,  410. 

3.  Fable  of  the  owl.  Lond.  1604. 

4.  Poly-olbion.  Lond.  1613.  This  was  only  the  firft  part.  In  1622  it  was 
reprinted  together  with  the  fecond  part,  confifting,  in  the  whole,  of  thirty 
fongs,  as  they  are  called. 

Thefe  poems,  except  that  to  the  king,  were  reprinted,  anno  1619,  in  one 
folio  volume. 

5.  A  fecond  volume  of  poems,  containing,  The  battle  of  Aginc our t,  The 
mijeries  of  queen  Margaret ,  Nymphidia ,  The  quefi  of  Cynthia ,  The  ftjepherd’s  Jirenay 
The  moon-calf  Elegies  upon  fundry  occajions.  Lond.  1627,  fol. 

6.  The  Mufes  elizium,  in  ten  fundry  nymphalls,  with  three  divine  poems,  on  Noah’s- 
flood,  Mofes  his  birth  and  miracles ,  David  and  Goliah .  Thefe  divine  poems  are 
alfo  omitted  in  the  edition  of  1748, 


WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE,,ai, 

N  “ 

The  Prince  of  Dramatic  Poets,  and  the  Glory  of  this  Nation, 


WAS  born  in  the  year  1564,  at  Stratford  upon  Avon,  in  War- 
wickfhire.  He  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Mr.  John  Shakefpeare, 
a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  and  reputable  family,  (a)  The  free-fchool 

at 


Biogr.  Brit. 
Roe’s  Life  of 
Shakefpeare. 

Pope’s  Preface 
to  his  edition 
ofShakefpeare*. 


(a)  Family.  That  Shakefpeare’s  father 
was  a  gentleman,  is  evident  from  an  in- 
ftrument  in  the  heralds  office,  impowering 
him  to  bear  arms  ;  whence  it  appears,  that 
his  great  grand-father  obtained  a  grant  of 
lands  from  Henry  VII ,  on  account  of  his  fer- 


vices.  See  Pope’s  Preface. — Our  poet’s  mo¬ 
ther  was  the  daughter  of  RobertArden, gent, 
of  Wellingcote  in  the  fame  county.  She 
had  ten  children.  In  order  to  fupport  his 
numerous  family,  his  father  followed  the. 
b.ufinefs  of  a  wool-ftapler. 


P  O  E  T  S.  [Cent.  XVI. 

at  Stratford  claims  the  foie  honour  of  his  education  :  but  his  father, 
intending  to  breed  him  to  his  own  bulinefs,  did  not  permit  him  to 
remain  long  at  fchool ;  and  therefore,  it  is  conje&ured,  he  acquired 
bat  little  claffical  learning.  At  the  age  of  feventeen,  he  married  the 
daughter  of  John  Hatheway,  a  fubftantial  yeoman  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  was  father  of  three  children  before  he  was  twenty-one. (6) 
Thus  fettled,  he  commenced  wool-ftapler  in  which  occupation  he 
might  probably  have  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life,  had  it  not  been 
for  an  unfortunate  ((hall  I  call  it  unfortunate  ?)  acquaintance  with  fame 
perfons  w'ho  made  a  frequent  practice  of  deer-ftealing.  With  thefe 
he  engaged,  more  than  once,  in  robbing  the  park  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,(c)  at  Cherlcot  near  Stratford,  and  was,  on  that  account, 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  London.  There,  deflitute  of  friends  and 
money,  he  approached  the  play-houfe,  and,  for  prefent  fupport,  en¬ 
gaged 


( b )  Tiveniy-one.  There  is  no  account 
of  more  than  two  of  thefe  children,  which 
were  both  daughters.  The  youngeft  was 
born  in  1583,  and  died  in  1649,  as  appears 
from  the  infcription  on  her  monument  in 
the  church  at  Stratford. 

.  (c)  Lucy.  This  gentleman  commenced 

a  profecution  againft  the  delinquents ; 
and  Shakefpeare,  we  are  told,  in  revenge 
fatyrized  him  in  a  very  fevere  ballad, 
which  is  loft.  He  alfo  ridiculed  him 
afterwards  in  the  character  of  Juftice  Shal¬ 
low.  This  ftory  of  Shakefpeare’s  being 
concerned  with  deer-ftealers  is  univer- 
fally  related  ;  but  I  never  knew  on  what 
authority,  till  I  learned,  from  one  of  Ol- 
dys’s  manufcript  notes,  that  it  is  a  tra¬ 
dition  defcended  from  old  Betterton.  From 
the  fame  manufcript  I  alfo  tranfcribe  the 
following  anecdotes. 

King  James  I.  honoured  Shakefpeare 
•fyitfi  an  epiftolary  correfpondence.  Sir 


William  Davenant  had  either  feen,  or  v»ras 
pofleficd  of,  the  king’s  letter  to  him. 

Wrothefly,  earl  of  Southampton,  gave 
Shakefpeare  a  thoufand  pounds  to  complete 
a  purchafe. 

Mr.  Nicholas  of  Southgate  has  a  picture 
of  Shakefpeare,  which  they  fay  was  painted 
by  old  Cornelius  Janfon  ;  others  fay  it  was 
done  by  Burbage  the  player.  That  which 
was  palmed  upon  Pope  for  an  original, 
from  which  his  fine  plate  was  engraved,  is 
evidently  a  juvenile  portrait  of  kingjames  I. 
I  find  by  another  MS.  note,  Signed  S.  that 
the  original  pi&ure  above  mentioned  was 
painted  by  John  Taylor  the  player,  who 
left  it  to  Sir  William  Davenant  j  that  Bet¬ 
terton  bought  it  after  Sir  William’s  death, 
and  that  it  was  afterwards  purchafed  by 
Mr.  Keck  for  forty  guineas.  From  him 
it  defcended  to  Mr.Nichol,by  whofe  daugh¬ 
ter  it  came  to  the  marquis  of  Caernarvon, 
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gaged  in  the  fervile  employment  of  holding  the  horfes  of  thofe  who  ^biei  pL’Iv3^> 
rode  to  the  theatre  :  but,  converfing  accidentally  with  fome  of  the 
'  players,  he  at  length  gained  admittance  into  the  houfe,  in  the  capacity 
of  an  inferior  a&or ;  and  in  that  capacity  he  continued,  for  the  higheft 
character  he  ever  played  was  that  of  the  Ghoft  in  his  own  Hamlet* 

At  what  precife  time  he  began  to  write  for  the  ftage,  or  which  was 
his  fir  ft  produdion,  remains  matter  of  doubt,  (d)  That  his  dramatic 
pieces  were  highly  applauded,  is  not  wonderful ;  but  it  is  amazing, 
that  Shakefpeare  himfelf  fhould  efteem  them  fo  little,  as  neither  to 
publifti  in  print,  nor  leave  a  corred  manufeript  copy  of  a  lingle  play. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  we  are  told,  was  much  delighted  wieh  Shake- Roe’s  Life  of 

fpeare’s  dramatic  genius,  and  fhewed  him  many  marks  of  her  favour,  (e)  shakelpcaie' 

The  earl  of  Southampton,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  two  poems  of  Venus 

and  Adonis,  and  Lucrece,  oatronifed  and  rewarded  him  with  fin gular  „lf 

A  ...  .  Cibber, 

munificence. (j)  Ben  Jonfon  was  his  intimate  acquaintance,  though, 
as  a  rival  author,  probably  not  his  friend. (g)  From  a  licence  granted 


( d )  Doubt.  Romeo  and  Juliet  was  added 
in  1597  ;  Richard  II.  and  Richard  III. 
were  both  played  in  1598  ;  the  firfd  part  of 
Henry  V.  was  evidently  written  whilft  the 
earl  of  EfTex  was  general  in  Ireland.  If 
Titus  Andronicus  be  Shakefpeare’s,  it  was 
certainly  the  hrfd  efi'ay  of  his  genius,  and 
muft  have  been  written  about  1587  or  1588, 
when  he  was  about  three  or  four  and  twenty ; 
for  Ben  Jonfon  in  his  Induction  to  Bartho¬ 
lomew  Fair ,  which  was  added  in  1614,  men¬ 
tions  it  as  being  then  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  {landing.  Henry  VIII.  it  is 
plain,  was  written  after  the  acceflion  of 
James  I. 

(1?)  Favour.  What  thefe  many  marks  of 
her  majefdy’s  favour  were,  we  are  not  in¬ 
formed  ;  nor  indeed  can  I  find  proof  of  his 
having  received  any  favours  at  all.  It  is 


fuppofed  that  the  queen  protected  him  from 
his  profecutor  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  and  that 
his  compliment  to  her  majefly,  in  the  Mid- 
fummer  night's  dream  was  the  refult  of  gra¬ 
titude.  The  Merry  Wives  of  Wind  for, 
we  are  informed,  was  written  by  her  com¬ 
mand,  fhe  being  defirous  of  feeing  FalflafF 
in  love. 

(f)  Munificence.  Mr.  Roe,  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Sir  William  Davenant,  fays  that 
the  earl  gave  our  poet,  at  one  time,  a  thou- 
fand  pounds. 

(jr)  Friend.  That  Shakefpeare  and  Ben 
Jonfon  were  intimate,  appears  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter,  written  by  G.  Peel,  a  drama¬ 
tic  poet,  to  his  friend  Marie. 

iC  Friend  Marie, 

<c  I  never  longed  for  thy  company  more 
“  than  laft night:  we  were  all  very  merrye 

“  at 
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by  king  James  I.  foon  after  his  acceffion,  it  appears  that  Shakefpeare 
was  a  principal  manager  of  the  playhoufe  at  that  time ;  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  that  he  did  not  retire  before  the  year  i6io,(/6)  when,  having 
acquired  a  moderate  fortune,  he  retired  to  his  native  Stratford  upon 
Avon,  where  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  eafe  and  tranquil - 
Biogr.  Brit.  pty.(z)  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1 6 1 6  he  made  his  will,  in  which 
he  bequeathed  the  principal  part  of  his  eftate  to  his  younged:  daughter, 
and  her  hufband  John  Hall.  He  died  on  the  23d. of  April  following, 
in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried,  with  his  anceflors, 
on  the  north  fide  of  the  chancel  in  the  great  church  at  Stratford, 
where  a  handfome  monument  was  eredted  to  his  memory. (i) 

The 


<c  at  the  Globe,  when  Ned  Alleyn  did  not 
<c  fcruple  to  affyrme  pleafantely  to  thy 
“  friend  Will,  that  he  had  ftolen  his 
c<  fpeeche  about  the  qualityes  of  an  adtor’s 
u  excellencye,  in  Hamlet  hys  tragedye, 
<c  from  converfations  manyfold  whych  had 
“  paffed  between  them,  and  opinyons  given 
“  by  Alleyn  touch inge  the  fubjedt.  Shake- 
tc  fpeare  did  not  take  this  talke  in  good 
ct  forte ;  but  Jonfon  put  an  end  to  the 
<c  flrife,  wittylie  remarking,  This  affaire 
“  needeth  no  contentione ;  you  ffole  it 
<c  from  Ned,  no  doubt;  do  not  marvel  ; 
“  have  you  not  feen  him  act  tymes  out  of 
“  number  ?  G.  Peel.” 

Whence  I  copied  this  letter,  I  do  not 
recoiled!:;  but  I  remember  that  at  the  time 
of  tranferibing  it,  I  had  no  doubt  of  its  au¬ 
thenticity.  This  Alleyn  was  the  Garrick 
of  his  time,  and  the  founder  of  Dulwich 
hofpital. 

(/;)  1610.  It  is  generally  allowed  that 
all  Shakefpeare’s  plays  were  adted  before  he 
quitted  the  ftage.  J11  the  Tempefl  he  men¬ 
tions  the  Bermuda  ifiands,  which  werefirft 
Uncovered  by  Sir  John  Summers  in  1600. 


(/)  ’Tranquillity .  He  purchafed  a  houfe 
in  Stratford,  which  had  been  built  by  one 
Sir  Hugh  Clopton  ;  and,  having  new  mo¬ 
delled  it,  changed  its  name  from  Great 
Houfe  to  New  Place ,  which  the  manfion, 
fince  eredted  on  the  fame  fpot,  flill  retains. 
It  continued  in  the  Shakefpeare  family  till 
the  time  of  the  Reiteration,  when  it  was 
repurchafed  by  the  Clopton  family. 

(/f)  Memory.  On  this  monument  is 
Shakcfpeare’s  effigy  in  a  fitting  pofture,  a 
cufhion  before  him,  a  pen  in  his  right  hand, 
the  left  reftingon  a  fcroll  of  paper.  Under 
the  cufhion  is  the  following  diftich  : 

Judicio  Pylium,  genio  Socratem,  arte  Maronem, 

Terra  tegit,  pupulus  moeret,  Olympus  habet. 

On  the  grave-ftone,  in  the  pavement,  are 
thefe  lines  : 

Good  friend,  for  Jefus’  fake,  forbear 

To  dig  the  dull  inelofed  here. 

Bleft  be  the  man  that  fpares  thefe  ftones, 

And  curft  be  he  that  moves  my  bones. 

In  the  year  1740,  another  monument 
was  railed  to  the  memory  of  Shakefpeare,  in 
Weffiminfter  abbey;  for  which  purpofe  his 
tragedy  of  Julius  Cteiar  was  acted  at  the 

Drury- 
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The  learned  editors  of  the  works  of  this  immortal  bard,  have  ex¬ 
erted  their  utmofl  power  in  praife  of  his  extenfive  genius  and  tiniver- 
fal  knowledge  of  human  nature.  If  indeed  there  ever  exifled  an  in- 
fpired  writer,  (if  by  infpiration  we  mean  originality,)  Shakefpeare  was 
indilputably  in  fpired.  “His  characters,”  fays  Mr.  Pope,  “  are  fo 
“  much  Nature’s  felf,  that  it  were  injurious  to  call  them  by  fo  diftant 
“  a  name  as  copies.”  It  is  aftonifhing,  when  we  confider  the  infinite 
variety  of  his  characters,  that  a  poet,  who  from  his  education  had  fo 
little  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  mankind,  fliould,  as  it 
were  by  intuition,  have  delineated  the  whole  world  with  fuch  accuracy 
and  truth  !  But  to  an  Englifh  reader  it  is  fufficient,  independent  of 
his  judgement,  to  appeal  to  his  feelings.  Some  foreigners  have  fool- 
iflily  attempted  ta  ridicule  particular  fcenes,  and  to  condemn  his  inat¬ 
tention  to  their  rules  of  the  drama;  but  fuch  criticifms  ferve  only  to 
expofe  their  total  ignorance  of  his  capacity,  his  defign,  his  invention. 
He  defpifed  their  rules  as  he  would  have  defpifed  their  criticifms. 
Some  of  his  plays  are  intentionally  neither  tragedies  nor  comedies,  but 
a  natural  mixture  of  both  :  others  are  profeffedly  hiftorlcal  :  but  they 
are  always  juft  reprefentations  of  human  nature,  call  them  by  what 
name  you  will.  They  fay  Shakefpeare  was  illiterate.  The.  fuppo- 
fition  implies  more  than  Panegyric  with  a  hundred  tongues  could  have 
exprelfed.  If  he  was  unlearned,  he  was  the  only  inftance  of  a  human 
being  to  whom  learning  was  unneceffary  ;  the  favorite  child  of  Nature, 
produced  and  educated  entirely  by  her  felf ;  but  fo  educated,  that  the 
pedant  Art  had  nothing  new  to  add. (/) 

WORK  S. 


Drury-lane  theatre,  on  the  28th  of  April, 
1 7 38,  with  an  occafional  prologue,  written 
by  Benjamin  Martyn,  efq.  and  an  epilogue 
by  James  Noel,  efq.  It  is  unneceffary  to 
defcribe  this  monument,  or  tranfcribe  the 
infcription,  as  both  are  univerfally  known. 

(/)  Add .  Notwithftanding  the  enthu- 
fiaftic  praife  fo  univerfally  bellowed  on  this 


our  favorite  bard,  there  is  a  late  writer  of 
no  inconfiderable  repute,  who  kindly  en¬ 
deavours  to  remove  our  prejudices  in  favour 
of  Shakefpeare,  by  infinuating,  that  our 
admiration  of  his  beauties  is  partly  owing 
to  their  being  furrounded  by  deformities. 
See  Hume’s  Hi/i.  of  Engl . 

F  f  f 
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POETS. 

WORKS. 

% 

1.  The  temp  eft,  a  comedy.  Lond.  1594,  4to. 

2.  The  two  gentlemen  of  Verona  :  comedy.  Lond.  1602,  4to. 

3.  Henry  \v :  hiftorical  play.  Parti.  Lond.  1592,  1 599.  Part  ii.  159C, 
1600,  4to. 

4.  Merry  wives  of  Windfor  :  comedy.  Lond.  1602,410. 

5.  Meafure  for  meafure :  comedy,  fol. 

6.  The  comedy  of  errors.  Lond.  1685,  fol. 

7.  Much  ado  about  nothing  :  comedy.  Lond.  1600,  4to\ 

8.  Love's  labour  loft :  comedy.  Lond.  1398,  4to. 

9.  The  midfummer  night's  dream  :  comedy.  Lond.  1660,  4to. 

10.  The  merchant  of  Venice:  comedy.  Lond.  1600,  4to. 

11.  As  you  like  it :  comedy. 

1 2.  The  taming  of  the  fhrew :  comedy.  Lond.  1607,  4to. 

13.  All's  well  that  ends  well :  comedy.  Taken  from  the  ninth  novel  of 
day  iii.  of  Boccace’s  Decameron. 

14.  The  twelfth  night,  or  What  you  will.  Lond.  1685,  fol. 

15.  The  winter's  tale :  tragi-com.  Lond.  1636,  4to.  The  plot  from  Robert 
Green’s  novel  of  Doraftus  and  Faunia. 

1 6.  King  John:  tragedy.  Lond.  1591,  4to. 

17.  King  Rickard  ii :  tragedy.  Lond.  1597,  1598,  4to. 

38.  King  Henry  v:  hiftorical  play.  Lond.  1600,  4to. 

19.  King  Henry  vi :  hiftorical  play,  in  three  parts.  Lond.  1600,  4to. 

20.  King  Richard  iii:  tragedy.  Lond.  1597,  4  to. 

21.  King  Henry  viii :  tragedy.  Lond.  .  .  .  4to. 

22.  Troilus  and  Crejftda :  tragedy.  Lond.  1609,  4to.  From  Chaucer, 

23.  Coriolanus :  tragedy.  Lond.  1699,  4to. 

24.  Romeo  and  Juliet :  tragedy.  Lond.  1597,  1 599,  4to. 

25.  Timon  of  Athens :  tragedy.  Lond.  1685,  fol.  The  ftory  is  in  Lucian’s 
dialogues,  Plutarch’s  Life  of  Anthony,  &c. 

26.  Julius  Ca far  : .  tragedy.  Lond.  1623,  fol. 

27.  Macbeth:  tragedy.  Lond.  1604,  4to. 

28.  Hamlet,  prince  of  Denmark  :  tragedy.  Lond.  1599,  1605,  1608,410. 

29.  King  Lear:  tragedy.  Lond.  1608,  4to.  The  ftory  originally  from 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  -,  but  immediately  from  an  old  ballad.  Vide  John- 
fon’s  Shakefpeare,  vol.  vi. 


30.  Othello, 
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30.  Othello ,  the  Moor  of  Venice:  tragedy.  Lond.  1606,  rdir,  1 6 13, 
1622,  4to.  The  ftory  from  Cinthio’s  novels. 

3 1 .  Anthony  and  Cleopatra  :  tragedy. 

32.  Cymheline :  tragedy.  The  plot  partly  from  Boccace’s  Decameron, 
day  ii.  nov.  9. 

33.  Titus  Andronicus :  tragedy.  Lond.  1595,  1599?  4to.  This  tragedy, 
being  fpppofed  fpurious,  is  rejected  by  the  later  editors  of  Shakefpeare.  It 
is  however  in  Theobald’s  edition. 

Eleven  of  thefe  plays  only  were  printed  during  Shakefpeare’s  life,  and  thofe 
not  corrected  by  himfelf,  nor  publifhed  under  his  infpedtion. 

The  feveral  editions  of  Shakefpeare’s  plays  are 
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By  Hemmings  and  Condel 
Nic.  Rowe. 

Alex.  Pope. 

Mr.  Theobald. 

Sir  Tho.  Hanmer. 

Mr.  Warburton. 

Dr.  Johnfon. 

G.  Steevens,  20  plays. 
Mr.  Capell. 

Johnfon  and  Steevens. 


Lond.  1623,  1632,  1663,  1685. 
1714,  8vo.  9  vol. 

1721,  1725,4m. 

1733,  8vo.  1740,  1757, 
1762,  1773,  i2mo. 

Oxf.  1744,  4to.  6  vol.  1745, 
1749,  1771,  8vo. 

Lond.  1747,  8vo.  8  vol. 

1765,  j 768,  8vo.  8  vol. 

1766,  4  vol.  8vo. 

1768,.  8vo.  10  vol. 

1773,  10  vol.  8vo. 


Befides  his  dramatic  works,  Shakefpeare  is  faid  to  have  written  feveral  poems, 
which  are  publifhed  in  a  fingle  8vo,  volume.  His  fonnets  were  publifhed  in 
1609,  4to, 


GEOR  GE  PE  EL 

A  Dramatic  Poet, 


Q,  ELIZi 


SUPPOSED  to  be  a  native  of  Devonfhiredj)  was  educated  at  „  ,  ^ 

'  '  Ath.  Oxon. 

Oxford.  He  was  fent  firft  to  Broadgate-hall,  and,  about  the  ™i.i.  col.  30*. 
jear  1573,  was  Emitted  ftudent  of  Chrifl-church,  where  he  com¬ 
pleted 

(a)  Devonfoire.  The  Oxford  antiquary  and  the  Companion  to  the  Play-houfc ,  affert, 
fays,  if  1  mijlake  not ,  be  was  a  Devonian  :  without  a  doubt,  that  he  was  born  in 
on  the  ftrength  of  which,  bifhop  Tanner,  Devonfhire. 
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plcted  his  degrees  in  arts  in  1579.  At  this  time  he  was  efteemcd 
one  of  the  bed;  poets  in  the  univerfity.  From  Oxford  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  two  prin¬ 
cipal  dramatic  poets  of  that  age,  Shakefpeare  and  Ben  Jonfon,  as 
appears  from  his  letter  to  his  friend  Marie. (b)  Peel  himfelf  wrote 
for  the  flage  ;  and,  according  to  Wood,  his  comedies  and  tragedies 
were  often  adted  with  great  applaufe.(c)  “  He  was  living  (fays  the 
“  fame  writer)  in  his  middle  age,  in  the  latter  end  of  queen  Eliza- 
“  beth ;  but  when  or  where  he  died,  I  cannot  tell  :  for  fo  it  is,  and 
“  always  hath  been,  that  moll  poets  die  poor,  and  confequently 
“  obfcurely ;  and  a  hard  matter  it  is  to  trace  them  to  their  graves.’’ 

WORK  S. 

1.  David  and  Bathftoeba ,  their  loves ,  with  the  tragedy  of  Abfalom .  1 599,  4tO„ 
feveral  times  adted. 

y.  *  .  ■  • 

2.  The  famous  chronicle  of  king  Edward  \.  fur  named  Longftjankes,  with  his  returne 

from  the  Holy  Land :  alfo  the  life  of  Lleuellen  rebel  in  Wales :  laftly ,  the  finking 
of  queen  Elinor ,  who  funk  at  Charing  Crofs,  and  rofe  again  at  Potters-hith,  now 
named  ffueen-hith .  1593,  4to.  An  hiftorical  play. 

3.  The  honour  of  the  garter ,  a  poem.  Among  the  printed  books  in  the 
Afhmolean  library.  No.  677. 

4.  A  farewell  to  Sir  John  Norris,  and  Sir  Francis  Drake .  Lond.  4to. 

5.  P  aft  oral  poems,  in  England's  Helicon. 

6.  A  book  of  jefts  or  clinches. 


(£)  Marie.  For  this  letter,  fee  the 
Life  of  Shakefpeare  in  this  volume. 

( c )  Applaufe.  Thefe  comedies  and  tra¬ 
gedies  amount  to  no  more  than  the  one 
tragedy,  and  the  hiftorical  play,  in  this  lift 
of  his  works ;  which  laft  performance 
Ant. Wood  divides  into  three  diftindl  pieces, 
viz.  1.  The  chronicle  of  king  Ediuard.  2.  The 
life  of  Llewellin .  3,  The  finking  of  queen 


Elinor.  This  miftake  is  the  more  extra¬ 
ordinary,  becaufe  Wood  fays  he  had  feen 
them.  He  alfo  adds  the  tragedy  of  Alphon- 
fuSy  emperor  of  Germany,  which  was  written 
by  Chapman.  Langbain  had  it  in  his  pof- 
feifton,  with  Chapman’s  name  in  the  title- 
page.  Bilhop  Tanner’s  lift  of  Peel’s  wri¬ 
tings  is  tranfcribed  from  Wood,  without 
correction. 


JO  H  N 


PHILOSOPHERS 

AND 

MATHEMATICIANS. 
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JOHN  of  SALISBURY,  K.  HEN.  H. 


Bifhop  of  Chartres  in  France, 


AS  born  at  Salifbury  in  Wiltshire,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Lcland  de 
twelfth  century.  Where  he  imbibed  the  rudiments  of  his  Clpt'_p* i0 

J  Bale,  in.  i. 

education,  is  unknown  ;  but  I  learn,  that  in  the  year  1 136,  being  then 
a  youth,  he  was  fent  to  Paris,  where  he  ftudied  under  feveral  eminent  Plts>  p'  247‘ 
profeflors,  and  acquired  confiderable  fame  for  his  application  and  pro-  Bui*us,Catai. 

■*  _  _  ...  *  illiift.  acad.  act 

ficiency  in  rhetoric,  poetry,  divinity,  and  particularly  in  the  learned  fin.Hift.  Paris, 
languages.  Thence  he  travelled  to  Italy,  and,  during  his  refidence  °  P  75 
at  Rome,  was  in  high  favour  with  pope  Eugenio  III.  and  his  fuc- 
celTor  Adrian  IV.  After  his  return  to  England,  he  became  the  inti¬ 
mate  friend  and  companion  of  the  famous  Thomas  Becket,  archbifhop  Bp.  Tanner, 
of  Canterbury,  whom  he  attended  in  his  exile,  and  is  faid  to  have 
been  p relent  when  that  haughty  prelate  was  murdered  in  his  cathe- 
dral.  What  preferment  he  had  in  the  church  during  this  time,  I 
know  not ;  but  in  1176  he  was  promoted  by  king  Henry  II.  to  the  Cave>  p’6s-‘ 
bifhoprick  of  Chartres  in  France,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1 18 2. (a) 

This  John  of  Salifbury  was  really  a  phenomenon.  He  was  one  of 
the  firft  reftorers  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  in  Europe,  a 
claffical  fcholar,  a  philofopher,  a  learned  divine,  and  an  elegant 
Latin  poet.(^) 

W  ORKS. 


(a)  1282.  He  was  buried  in  the  abbey 
of  Jofapbat,  near  the  town  of  Chartres. 
Mar  lot  HI/?.  Retnenf.  tom.  ii.  p.  454. 

(/>)  Poet.  “He  was,”  fays  a  modern  wri¬ 
ter,  “  a  diitinguilhed  ornament  of  this  age. 
“  His  Ryle  has  remarkable  elegance  and 
“  energy.  His  Policraucon  is  an  extremely 
“  pleafant  mifcellany  ;  replete  with  erudi¬ 
tion,  and  a  judgement  of  men  and  things. 


u 


“  which  properly  belong  to  a  more  refined 
“  period.  Familiar  with  the  Roman  daffies* 
“  the  bell  of  which  he  often  quotes.  He  was 
“  an  illuftrious  rival  of  Peter  Blois,  and 
“  the  friend  of  many  learned  foreigners* 
“  He  was  promoted  to  high  Rations  in  the 
<£  church  by  Henry  II.  whofe  court  wasi 
“  crowded  with  feholars.”  IVhartan s  HI/lv 
of  Engl.  Poetry  . 
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WORKS. 

1.  Policraticon,  five  de  nugis  curialium  ct  vejligiis  philo fophorum.  Paris,  1513, 
4to.  Lugd.  Bat.  1595,  8vo.  Lond.  1595.  Paris,  1610,  8vo.  Lugd.  Bat, 
1639,  8 vo.  et  in  Bibl.  Patrum,  tom.  xxiii. 

2.  Vita  Anfelmi.  Whart.  Angl.  Sacr.  tom.  ii. 

3.  Vita  Thorns  Becketi3  iib.  ii.  Paris,  16 11,  cum  epiftolis.  Paris,  in  Qua- 
drilogc ,  1495,  4to. 

4.  Penitential e,  lib.  i.  MS.  Bodl.  JE.  B.  3.  6. 

5.  Epiflolur.  vii.  inter  Script.  Hift.  Franc,  per  Du  Chefne,  Par.  1495 — * 
303  in  Bibl.  Patrum,  tom.  xxiii. — alia;,  Par.  1611 — 93,  Bruxel.  1682,  4to. 
Whether  thefe  are  all  different  epiflles,  fays  Cave,  I  leave  to  the  enquiry  of 
thofe  that  have  more  leifure. 

6.  Eutheticon  ad  Thom  am  Becketum ,  an  elegant  poem  prefixed  to  his  PolV 
craticcn. 

7.  Speculum  jhdtitie  ad  Nigellum.  MS.  Cotton.  Vefp.  E.  xii.  3. 

8.  Mythologicon ,  lib.  iv.  Par.  1610,  8vo. 

9.  Commentaria  in  epijlolas  D.  Paulin  lib.  xiv. 

10.  De  mcmhris  confpir antibus.  Par.  1663. 


K.  HEN.  III. 


Stainh.  Defer. 
Hik.  cap.  vii. 


JOHN  HOLY  WOOD, 

Or'  Halifax,  or  Sacrobosco,(#) 

J AS,  according  to  Leland,  Bale,  and  Pits,  born  at  Halifax  in 
Yorkshire  ;  according  to  Stainhurft,  at  Holy  wood  near  Dublin  ; 
and,  according  to  Dempiler  and  Mackenzie,  in  Nithfdale  in  Scotland. 

•  •  -  ‘  The 


[a)  Sacrobofo.  Whether  this  celebrated 
author  was  an  Englifh,  Scotch,  or  Irifh— 
man,  it  Teems  mofl  probable  that  his  name 
was  Holywood,  and  not  Halifax,  as  Le- 
,Jand  imagined.  Whence  the  town  of  Hali¬ 
fax  took  its  name,  is  a  matter  of  great  un¬ 


certainty;  but  it  is  very  obvious,  that  the 
fyhabfe  fax  never  meant  wood  in  the  Saxon 
language.  Mr.  Camden  fays  that  Halifax 
meant  holy  hair ,  and  that  fax  is  Fill  ufed 
for  hair  by  the  Englifh,  north  of  Trent, 
This  learned  antiquary  was  doubtlefs  mif- 

informed 
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The  lad-mentioned  author  informs  us  that,  having  finished  his  ftudies, 
he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  made  a  canon  regular  of  the  order  of 
St.  Augudin  in  the  famous  monastery  of  Holywood  in  Nithfdale. 

The  Englifh  biographers,  on  the  contrary,  tell  us,  that  he  was  Ldand  de 

°  °  J  Script,  p.  353, 

educated  at  Oxford.  They  all  agree,  however,  in  averting  that  he  PitSj  p>  m. 
fpent  mod  of  his  life  at  Paris,  where,  fays  Mackenzie,  he  was  ad-  Bale, vi.  93. 
mitted  a  member  of  the  univerfity  on  the  fifth  of  June  in  the  year  1221,  Mackenzie, 
under  the  fyndics  of  the  Scotch  nation,  and,  foon  after,  eledted  pro-  vol,1,1>‘l61’ 
fcfl'or  of  mathematics,  which  he  taught  for  many  years  with  applaufe. 

We  are  told,  by  the  fame  author,  that  he  died  in  1256,  as  appears  Ware,  p.  73. 
from  the  infcription  on  his  monument  in  the  cloiders  of  the  convent 
of  St.  Maturine  at  Paris,  (b)  Holywood  was  certainly  the  fird  mathe¬ 
matician  of  his  tlme.(r)  He  was  cotemporary  with  Roger  Bacon^ 
but  probably  older  by  about  twenty  years. 

WORKS. 

1.  De  fpkuera  mundi.  Venet.  1478,  1490,  4to.  Auguda?,  1485.  Venet. 

3488.  Paris,  1527,  fol.  Often  reprinted,  and' illudrated  by  various  com¬ 
mentators. 

n.  De  anni  rati  one,  feu  de  ccmputo  ecclefiaflico.  Paris,  1551.  Antw.  i566,8vo. 

3.  De  algorifmo.  MS.  Bodl.  Digb.  190.  MS.  Bodl.  JE.  A.  2.  14.  et 
C.  3.  4.  15.-  Printed  with  Comm.  Petri  Cirvilli  Hifp.  Paris,  1498. 


informed.  Fax  has  no  fuch  fignification 
in  the  north  of  England  :  it  is  ufed  for 
face  in  Gawin  Douglas’s  tranflation  of  Vir¬ 
gil,  p.  48.  Vide  Watford s  Hifl.  of  Hali¬ 
fax,  p.  207,  459. 

( b )  Paris.  Mr.  Harris,  the  editor  of 
Sir  James  Ware’s  account  of  Irifh  writers, 
tells  us  that  Pits  fays  our  author  died  in 
1256.  Now  the  words  of  Pits  are' — Pa - 
rifiiis  vixit  A.  D.  1256,  ubi  etiam  tandem 
mortuus ,  &c.  Mackenzie  fays  he  died  in 
1256,  as  appears  from  this  infcription  on 
his  tomb. 

M.  Ckrifti  bis  C.  quarto  deno  quater  anno, 


De  Sacro  Bofco  difcrevit  tempora  Ramus, 

Gratia  cui  nomen  divina  Johannis. 

Plow  this  could  be  conffrueu  1256,  I  do 
not  conceive.  It  more  probably  means 
1244. 

(e)  Time.  “  Liber  ales  artes ,  fays  Pits, 
et  omne  philofophia  genus  accurate  tenuity 
tandem  aute?n  fcientias  mathematicas  unice 
colui'i,  quorum  adeo  perfedlam  cognitiomm 
confequutus  ef,  ut  omnes  ufque  in  hodiernuni 
diem  inter  primes  eum  ponant  magijbos ,  et 
baSienus  in  Europa  vix  hoc  in  genere  quen- 
quam  illi  fimilem  repertum  effe  fat  cant  urV 
De  illufl.  Angl.  fcript.  p.  334. 

ROGER 


G  s  g 


# 
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k.  hen.  nr. 

K.  ED W.  I. 


Biogr.  Blit. 


■Cave’s  Hift. 
l.itt.  vol.  ii.  p. 
325. 


Oud  in,  Com. 
de  Script. 

Eccl.  tom.  iii. 
p.  1511. 


Op.  minor!, 
cap.,  xvii. 


ROGER  BACON, 

—  *  • 

A  Francifcan  Friar  of  amazing  genius  and  learning, 

V  .  % 

WAS  born  near  IIcheRer  in  Somerfetthire,  in  the  year  1214.  He 
began  his  Rudies  at  Oxford  ;  but  in  what  ichooi,  or  college, 
is  uncertain.  Thence  he  removed  to  the  univerfity  of  Paris,  which, 
in  thofe  times,  was  efieemed  the  centre  of  literature.  Flere,  we  are 
told,  he  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs  in  the  fciences,  that  he  was  e deemed 
the  glory  of  that  univerfity,  and  was  much  carefied  by  feveral  of  his 
countrymen,  particularly  by  Robert  Grouthead,  afterwards  bifiiop  of 
Lincoln,  his  lingular  friend  and  patron. (a)  About  the  year  1240, 
he  returned  to  Oxford,  and  affuming  the  Francifcan  habit,  profecuted 
his  favorite  Rudy  of  experimental  philofophy,  with  unremitting  ardour 
and  aRiduity.  In  this  purfuit,  in  experiments,  inRruments,  and 
fcarce  books,  he  tells  us,  he  fpent,  in  the  fpace  of  twenty  years,  no 
lefs  than  two  thoufand  pounds, (£)  which,  it  feems,  was  given  him 
by  fome  of  the  heads  of  the  univerfity,  to  enable  him  to  profecute  his 
noble  enquiries.  But  Rich  extraordinary  talents,  and  afionififing  pro- 
grefa  in  fciences,  which,  in  that  ignorant  age,  were  totally  unknown 
to  the  reR  of  mankind,  whilR  they  railed  the  admiration  of  the  more 
intelligent  few,  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  envy  and  malice  of  his  illi¬ 
terate  fraternity ;  who  found  no  difficulty  of  pofieffing  the  vulgar  with 

the 


(a)  Patron.  The  writer  of  this  life  in 
the  Biographia  Brit,  fays,  he  became  firft 
known  to  Grouthead  at  Paris;  but  in  a 
preceding  note,  he  numbers  him  among 
Bacon’s  patrons  at  Oxford,  before  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Paris. 

( b )  Pounds.  Whether  thefe  were  French 
_£.r  Rnglilh  pounds,  is  matter  of  difpute,  as 


in  other  parts  of  his  works  he  reckons  by- 
French  pounds.  In  thofe  times  a  . French 
pound  was  about  one  third  of  a  pound  Ster¬ 
ling,  as  appears  from  our  author’s  account 
of  his  firfi:  burning-glafs,  which,  he  fays, 
coft  him  60  pounds  French,  or  20  pounds 
Sterling.  See  bis  Comp.Jiud.  Theol.  c.  i.  p.  5. 
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the  notion  of  Bacon’s  dealing  with  the  devil. (c)  Under  this  pretence* 
he  was  retrained  from  reading  le&ures,  his  writings  confined  to  his 
convent,  and  finally,  in  1278,  himfelf  imprifoned  in  his  cell.  At 

a 

this  time,  he  was  64  years  of  age.  Neverthelefs,  being  permitted  the 
ufe  of  his  books,  he  went  on  in  the  rational  purfuit  of  knowledge, 
corredted  his  former  labours,  and  wrote  feveral  curious  pieces.  When 
he  had  been  ten  years  in  confinement,  Jerom  de  Afcoli  being  eledted 
pope,  Bacon  follicited  his  holinefs  tQ  be  releafed,  in  which,  it  feems, 
he  did  not  immediately  fucceed.  However,  towards  the  latter  end  of 
that  pope’s  reign,  he  obtained  his  liberty,  and  fpent  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  the  college  of  his  order,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1294, 
in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  Francifcan 
church. 

Such  are  the  few  particulars  which  the  mofl  diligent  refearches  have 
been  able  to  difeover  concerning  this  very  great  man,  who,  like  a  fin-^ 
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Wadding,  an. 
Fratr.  Minor, 
tora.ii.  p.  44  S* 


Dr.  Jebb,  pre¬ 
face  to  °P* 
Majus. 


gle  bright  fiar  in  a  dark  hemifphere,  (hone  forth  the  glory  of  his 
country,  and  the  pride  of  human  nature. {d) 


WORK  S. 


(c)  Devil.  The  priefts  pretended,  or 
perhaps  really  believed,  that  he  fludied  fueh 
occult  fciences  as  were  forbidden  by  the 
church  ;  but  their  enmity  to  our  philofo- 
pher  probably  proceeded  from  his  having 
cenfured  their  ignorance  and  immorality, 
in  his  writings.  See  his  Epijl.  ad  Cle¬ 
ment  iv. 

( d )  Nature.  If  the  reader  be  defirous  to 
know  the  opinions  of  eminent  writers  con¬ 
cerning  the  genius  and  knowledge  of  Friar 
Bacon,  he  may  confult — Friend s  FUJI,  cf 
Phyjic ,  vol.  ii.  p.  248. — Leland ,  Com.  de 
Script.  Brit.  p.  258. — Bale  de  Script.  Brit. 
p.  342. — Pits  de  illujl.  Angl.  Script,  p.  366. 
— Ant.  Wood ,  Hijl.  et  Ant.  Oxon.  p.  120 — • 
Plot’s  Nat.  hijl.  of  Oxf.  ch.  2. — Boyle ,  plus 
ultra,  ch.  5. — Borrichius ,  de  ortu  et  progreJJ', 


Chem.  p.  122. — Gab.  Naude ,  Apologie  pour 
les  grands  hommes ,  ch.  17. — Oudid,  de 
Script.  EccJef.  tom.  iii  col.  190. — Frefnoy , 
Hi/I.  de  Philof.  Hermet.  p.  109 — Boerhaave 
Chemjl.  vol.  i.  p.  28. — Biogr.  Brit.  vol.  i. 

P*  363- 

But  the  only  means  of  forming  an  ade¬ 
quate  idea  of  the  knowledge  of  this  lumi¬ 
nary  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is,  to  ftudy 
his  works  with  attention.  In  thefe  the 
reader  will  be  aftoniflied  to  find,  that  he  was 
a  o-reat  linauift,  and  a  fkilful  grammarian  ; 
that  he  was  well  verfed  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  perfpective  ;  that  he  underload 
the  ufe  of  convex  and  concave  glades,  and 
the  art  of  making  them  ;  that  the  camera 
obfeura ,  burning-glafles,  and  the  power  of 
the  telefcope,  were  known  to  him  5  that  he 

G  g  g  2  was 
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k.edw.  r. 


Leland^  p.31 7 
Pits,  p.  390. 


WORKS. 

% 

1 .  Epificla  fratris  Rogeri  Baconis  de  fccretis  operibus  artis  et  nature,  et  de  nidli - 
t  ate  magi  a.  Paris  1542,  4to.  Bafil,  1593,  8vo. 

2.  Opus  majus.  Lond.  1733,  fol.  publifhed  by  Dr.  Jebb. 

3.  Thefaurus  chemicus.  Francf.  1603,  1620.  This  was  probably  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  title ;  but  it  contains  feveral  of  our  author’s  treatifes  on  this  fubjeft. 

Thefe  printed  works  of  Bacon  contain  a  considerable  number  of  effays, 
Which,  in  the  catalogue  of  his  writings  by  Bale,  Pits,  &C.  have  been  cojifi- 
dered  as  diffindt  books;  but  there  remain  in  different  libraries  feveral  manu- 
fcripts  not  yet  publifhed. 


was  well  verfed  in  geography  and  agrono¬ 
my;  that  he  knew  the  great  error  in  the 
kalendar,  alligncd  the  caufe,  and  propofed 
the  remedy ;  that  he  underftood  chrono¬ 
logy  well ;  that  he  was  an  adept  in  che- 


miftry,  and  was  really  the  inventor  of  gun¬ 
powder  ;  that  he  poffeffed  great  knowledge 
in  the  medical  art;-  that  he  was  an  able 
mathematician,  logician,  metaphyfician, 
and  theoloaift. 


JOHN  DUNS  SCOTUS, 

A  Francifcan  Friar,  commonly  called  Dodior  fubtilis , 

F  TAS  born  in  the  year  1274;  but  whether  in  England,  Scotland,  or 
V  Ireland,  hath  long  been  a  matter  of  difpute  among  the  learned  of 


each  nation. [a)  We  are  told,  that, 

( a )  Nation.  Dempfter,  Mackenzie,  and 
other  Scotilh  writers,  alfert  pofitively  that 
he  was  born  at  Duns,  a  town  in  Scotland, 
about  fix  miles  north  of  Berwick  ;  and,  to 
Secure  him  more  effectually,  Mackenzie 
makes  him  defeended  from  the  Dunfes  in 
the  Merfs,  Mac  Caghwcll,  an  Irifti  au¬ 
thor,  who  wrote  the  life  of  this  Scotus, 
proves  him  to  have  been  born  at  Down  in 
the  province  of  Ulfter  in  Ireland  :  but  Le- 


when  a  boy,  he  became  accidentally 

known 

land,  Bale,  Camden,  and  Pits,  affure  us, 
that  he  v/as  borq  at  Dunffone  in  the  parifli 
ofEmildune,  near  Alnewick  in  Northum¬ 
berland  ;  and  this  opinion  is  rendered  moff 
probable  by  the  following  conclufion  of 
his  manufeript  works  in  the  library  of  Mer¬ 
ton  college  in  Oxford — “  Here  end  the 
“  readings  of  that  fubtile  dodtor  of  the 
u  univerfity  of  Paris,  John  Duns,  who 
“  was  born  in  a  certain  village,  in  the 

“  parifh 
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known  to  two  Francifcan  friars ;  who,  finding  him  to  be  a  youth  of  very- 
extraordinary  capacity,  took  him  to  their  convent  atNewcaflle,  and  after-  Mackenzie, 
wards  perfuaded  him  to  become  one  of  their  fraternity.  From  thence  he  1  5 ’ 

was  fent  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  made  fellow  of  Merton  college,  and 
profeflor  of  divinity. (£)  His  fame  was  now  become  fo  univerfal,  that  s..r  ja  Warc 
the  general  of  his  order  commanded  him  to  go  to  Paris,  that  the  p*  78* 
iludents  of  that  univerfity  might  alfo  profit  from  his  lectures.  He 
went  to  Paris  in  the  year  1304,  where  he  was  honoured  frit  with 
the  degree  of  bachelor,  then  of  doctor  of  divinity,  and  in  1307  was 
appointed  regent  of  the  divinity  fchools  :(c)  but  he  had  not  been  above  pJrt 
a  year  at  Paris,  when  the  fame  general  of  the  Francifcans  ordered  him  ccut.i4.cap.5. 
to  remove  to  Cologne,  where  he  was  received  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony  by  the  magistrates  and  nobles  of  that  city,  and  where  he  died 
of  an  apoplexy  foon  after  his  arrival,  namely,  in  the  year  1308,  in  the 
34th  year  of  his  age.(^) 

1  -  _ _ _ 

This 


parifh  of  Emildune,  called  Dunfton,  in 
((  the  county  of  Northumberland.”  Sex¬ 
tus  Senenfis,  in  his  Bibliotb.  San£l.  fays 
that  he  was  called  Scotus ,  or  tmolswos,  that 
is,  obfcure,  from  the  profound  obfcurity 
of  his  writings :  and  the  author  of  the 
.Nouveau  Didiionnaire  Hijloriqtie ,  prede¬ 
fined,  with  the  reft  of  his  countrymen, 
never  to  fpeak  of  an  ,pngl]fhman  without  a 
blunder,  makes  this  Duns  a  native  of 
Donfton  in  Scotland. 

( b )  Divinity.  Mackenzie  fays,  that 
not  lefs  than  thirty  thoufand  ftudents  came 
to  Oxford  to  hear  his  ledtures. 

(e)  Schools.  Whilft  Duns  Scotus  was 
at  Paris,  the  famous  controverfy  about  the 
immaculate  conception  of  the  virgin  Mary 
arofe.  Albertus  Magnus  maintained  that 
fhe  was  born  in  original  fin.  Scotus  ad¬ 


vanced  two  hundred  arguments  in  fupport 
of  the  contrary  opinion,  and  convinced  the 
univerfity  of  Paris  that  ftie  was  really  con¬ 
ceived  immaculate.  This  important  non- 
fenfe  however  continued  to  be  difputed 
till  the  year  1496,  after  the  council  of 
Bafil,  when  the  univerfity  of  Paris  made  a 
decree,  that  no  ftudent,  who  did  not  be- 
lieve  the  immaculate  conception ,  fhould  be 
admitted  to  a  degree. 

(d)  Age.  The  Nouveau  DiEl.  H fo¬ 
ri  que,  above  quoted,  fays  that  he  died  at 
Paris  :  another  evident  miftake.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Francifcan  convent  at  Co¬ 
logne,  and  a  fplendid  monument  was  crecfed 
to  his  memory  in  the  middle  of  the  choir 
before  the  high  altar.  Round  this  monu- 
ment  are  engraved  the  names  of  fifteen  doc- 
tors  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  of  which 

fix 
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This  dotfor fubtilis  was  doubtlefs  one  of  the  firft  wranglers  of  his- 
time,  admirably  well  verfed  in  fcholaftic  divinity,  and  a  moil;  inde¬ 
fatigable  fcribbler  ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  all  his  huge  volumes  do 
not  contain  a  fingle  page  worth  the  perufal  of  a  rational  being.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  new  fed:  of  fchool-men  called  Scotifts,  who 
oppofed  the  opinion  of  the  Thomifts,  fo  called  from  St.  Thomas 
Aquinus.  The  reader  will  find  a  more  particular  account  of  Scotus 
in  the  Francifcan  Martyrology,  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1638. 

,  WORK  S. 

Scoti  opera  omnia.  Lugd.  1639,  12  vol.  fol.  publifhed  by  Luke  Wadding.. 

The  1  ft  volume  contains  ....  His  life,  fpeculative  grammar,  &c. 

2d  —  —  —  —  Commentaries  on  the  eight  books  of 

Ariftotle’s  phyfics. 

3d  —  —  —  —  Diverfe  treatifes  of  philofophy. 

4th  —  —  —  —  Commentaries  on  Ariftotle,  &c. 

5th,  6th,  yth,  8th,  9th,  10th  Commentaries  on  the  four  books  of 

fentences. 

nth  —  —  —  —  —  Report  at  a  Parifienjta. 

1 2th  —  —  —  —  —  Quodlibetical  qu-eftionsv 

fix  are  Englifhmen  ;  and  on  a  brafs  plate  is 

engraved  the  following  epitaph. 

Ante  oculos  faxum  doftorem  deprimit  ingens, 

Cujus  ad  interitum  facra  Minerva  gemit. 

Sifte  gradum  le&or,  fulvo  dabis  ofcula  faxo, 

Corpus  Joannis  hsee  tenet  urna  Scoti. 

Annus  milleno  ter  centum  cum  addcret  06I0, 

Poftremuui  clauiit  letho  agitante  diem. 


Some  writers  have  reported  that  Scotus 
was  buried  in  an  epileptic  fit,  and  that 
upon  removing  his  bones,  he  appeared  to 
have  turned  himfelf  in  his  coifin  :  but 
Wadding,  who  wrote  his  life,  fays,  thprs 
never  was  the  leaft  foundation  for  fuch  a 
fiory. 
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JOHN'  CANO  N,  k. edw.il 

Canonicus,  by  fome  called  Marbres  ; 


A  Francifcan  Monk.(^) 


i  g  THOUGH  I  have  now  the  five  authors,  quoted  in  the  margin,  Bai.v-  3. 

I  open  before  me;  all  I  can  learn  of  this  ecclefiaflic,  is,  that  Pits>  p* *c6- 
having  ftudied  fome  time  at  Oxford,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  be-  p.uIJ~o  W°lth* 
came  a  pupil  of  the  famous  Duns  Scotus,  whom,  fays  Pits,  he  long  Bp.  Tanner, 
attended,  and  always  imitated  ;  that  he  afterwards  returned  to  Oxford, 
and  there  taught  theology  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which,  according  c.  v.  p.’es.* 
to  Du  Pin,  happened  about  the  year  i34o.(^)  He  was  a  dodtor  in 
divinity  ;  but  whether  of  Paris,  or  Oxford,  feems  doubtful.  Bale  abufes 
him  becaufe  he  was  a  Papifl ;  and  Pits,  for  the  fame  reafon,  celebrates 
him  for  his  piety  and  univerfal  erudition. (c) 


WORKS. 

U  * ;  ■  * '  *  *  *  4  -  •  •  •  + 


(a)  Monk.  “  Some,  fays  Fuller,  will  have 
cc  this  Canon  fo  called,  becaufe  canon  of 
“  fome  cathedral  church;  if  fo,  there  were 
<c  hundreds  of  John  Canons  befideshimfelf : 
“  others,  becaufe  he  was  dodlor  of  Canon- 

law,  which  leaves  as  great  a  latitude  as 
“  the  former  for  hundreds,  with  equal 
“  right,  to  juftle  with  him  for  the  fame 
“  furname.  I  have  caufe  to  conceive, 
<c  that  he  was  born  at  Canonfby ,  in  Cum- 
“  berland,  by  being  fet  by  for  brevi- 
<4  ty’s  fake.”  Might  I  not,  with  as  much 
reafon,  fuppofe  he  was  born  at  Canon-hA\ 
in  Yorkfhire  ?  or  that  he  was  fhot  out  of  a 
1 Cannon  ? 

( b )  1340.  Bale  fays  he  flourilhed  in  the 
year  1320.  Pits  and  Fuller  follow  Bale. 


Wharton  fays  1329  (Append,  ad  Cav.) 
and  Du  Pin,  1340. 

(c)  Erudition.  Bilious  Bale,  as  Fuller 
calls  him,  abufes  this  poor  Canon  moft  ter¬ 
ribly. — “  Minotaur  or  urn ,  Minoriiarurn  dix- 
ijfem ,  non  modlcus  dofior,  Thrafonica  jac- 
t  anti  a ,  thcologicorum  magiftrorum  hac  ipfa 
tempejlate  cathedras  implevit .”  He  then  tells 
us,  that  he  ftudied  at  Paris  under  Scotus  ; 
that,  according  to  Tritemius,  he  was  an 
adept  in  the  philofophy  of  Ariftotle,  and 
not  ignorant  in  civil  and  in  canon  law ; 
and  clinches  his  account  thus — Impuden- 
tium  itaque  mendaciorum ,  bis Jiudiis  magifler 
tandem  ejfelrlus ,  tota  die  in  ocio  etc  mendacitate 
concinnabat  doles. 

Bifticp  Tanner  fays,  that  in  Lin¬ 
coln 
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WORKS. 

1.  Lefiurce  in  magijirum  fententiarum ,  lib.  iv.  In  Arifiotelis  phyjica,  lib.  viii. 
Manufcript.  in  col.  Baliol.  Oxon.  et  Cantab,  in  col.  Petri,  et  in  col.  Lincoln. 
Oxon.  Printed  at  St.  Alban’s,  1481. — Venet.  1481,  149a,  1505,  fol. 

2.  Lelturce  magiftrales ,  lib.  i.  pftieftiones  difputat lib.  i.  Queftiones  diale£licesy 
lib.  i.  Printed  with  the  former  at  Venice,  1492,  1516. 


coin  college,  Oxford,  there  is  a  manufcript 
of  this  author,  to  which  are  prefixed  xxxii 

. ( verfesy  I  fuppofe,  or  copies  of  verfesy) 

in  praife  of  this  John.  He  transcribes  fome 
lines,  among  which  are  thefe — • 


Philofophus  toto  ckmas  in  orbe  fuit 
Nomine  Canonicus,  fapiens  vir,  myfticus  autoe* 
Nomine  vir  diguus,  alter  Ariftoteles- 


JOHN  B  ACONTHORP, 

Called  the  Refolute  JDodfor,  a  learned  Monk, 

'AS  born,  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  at  Bacon- 
thorp,  a  village  in  Norfolk.  He  fpent  the  early  part  of  his  life 
in  the  convent  of  Blackney,  near  Walfingham  in  the  fame  county ;  whence 
he  removed  to  Oxford,  and  from  thence  to  Paris,  where,  being  diffin- 
guifhed  for  his  learning,  he  obtained  degrees  in  divinity  and  laws, and  was 

efteemed  the  principal  of  Averroifts.(rz)  In  1 329  he  returned  to  England, 

»  _ 

and  was  immediately  chofen  twelfth  provincial  of  the  Englifh  Carmelites. 
In  1333  he  was  fent  for  to  Rome,  where,  we  are  told,  he  firft  maintained 
the  pope's  fovereign  authority  in  cafes  of  divorce,  but  that  he  after¬ 
wards  retraced  his  opinion.  He  died  in  London  in  the  year  1346- 
Leland,  Bale,  and  Pits,  unanimouily  give  him  the  character  of  a 
monk  of  genius  and  learning. 

WORKS. 

fa)  Averroifts.  Avcrroes  was  an  Ara-  opinions  were,  that  Chriftianity  isabfurd; 
bian  philofopher,  who  wrote  commentaries  Judaifm,  the  religion  of  children  ;  Maho- 
on  the  works  of  Ariftotle,  in  the  twelfth  metifm,  the  religion  of  fwine.  He  died  at 
century.  He  had  the  reputation  of  a  fkil-  Morocco,  in  the  year  1206.  See  Bayle’s 
ful  theorift  in  phyfic.  As  to  religion,  his  Didt,  art.  Averroes » 
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WORKS. 

1.  Comment  aria >  feu  queftiones  fuper  quatuor  libros  fententiarum.  Milan,  1510, 
i6ri.  Cremona,  1618,  two  vol. — Twice  at  Paris. — Once  at  Venice. 

2.  Compendium  legis  Chrijli,  et  quodlibela.  Venice,  1527.  Cremona,  1618, 
with  the  Comment  aria. 

Leland,  Bale,  and  Pits,  mention  a  number  of  his  works  never  published. 


THOMAS  BRAD  WARD  IN, 

Archbifhop  of  Canterbury, 

WAS  born  at  Hartf  eld  in  Suflex,  about  the  clofe  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  He  was  educated  in  Merton  college,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  dodtor  in  divinity,  and  acquired  the  reputation 
of  a  profound  fcholar,  a  fkilful  mathematician,  and  confummate 
divine.  The  venerable  authors  now  before  me  are  not  agreed  as  to 
his  firft  preferments.  Pits,  fays  he  was  profeffor  of  divinity  at  Oxford. 
They  agree  however  in  averting  that,  from  being  chancellor  of  the 
diocefe  of  London,  he  became  a  courtier,  and  confeffor  to  Edward  III. 
whom  he  conftantly  attended  during  the  war  with  France,  affifting  that 
victorious  prince  with  his  advice,  animating  the  troops,  and  fervently 
praying  for  their  fuccefs.  After  his  return  from  the  war,  he  was 
made  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  afterwards  archbifhop  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  He  died  at  Lambeth  in  the  year  1349,  forty  days  after  his 
confecration,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Anfelm’s  chapel,  near  the  fouth 
wall.(j) 

H  h  h  Bradwardin 


K.EDW.III, 


Leland  de 
Script.  Brit. 
P- 335- 

Bale,  v.  87. 


Pits,  p.  470. 


Goodwin, Cat. 
of  Engl.  Bps, 
p.  93. 


Bp.  Tan. . 


Du  Pin, 

Cl.  14.  7®. 


( a )  Wall.  There  is  no  epitaph  on  his 
tomb  ;  but  Weever,  in  his  Funeral  Monu¬ 
ments,  gives  us  the  following  lines,  which 
he  tranfcribed  from  an  anonymous  tnanu- 
fcript  in  the  Cotton  library. 


DovStor  do&orum  Bradwardin  luc  jacet  urna, 
Norma  paftorum  laudabilis  et  diuturna. 

Qui  invidia  caruit  vitam  fine  crimine  duxit, 

Et  ex  ore  fup  quicquid  lit  fcibile  fluxit. 

Nullus  fub  foie  eft  cui  fie  fuere  omnia  nota, 
Cantia  nunc  dole,  fritter  is  et  Anglia  tota. 

Vos, 
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Bradwardin  is  particularly  remembered  as  an  author,  on  account  of 

his  book  de  caufa  Dei,  againfl  the  Pelagian  herefy  :  fee  Pelagius  in  this 

< 

volume.  Our  h  on  eft  bifhop,  as  he  wrote  againfl:  a  heretic,  was  fure 
to  gain  applaufe  j  but  if  this  celebrated  performance  fhould  by  accident 
be  perufed  by  a  modern  intelligent  reader,  he  will  find  him  as  much 
bewildered  as  any  other  metaphyfical  divine,  who  hath  ventured  into 
the  labyrinth  of  predeflination,  free-will,  attributes  of  the  deity,  &c. 
What  fhould  we  fay  of  a  mufhroom  that  fhould  prefume  to  reafon 
about  the  attributes  of  man  ? 

WORKS. 

1.  De  caufa  Dei.  Lond.  1618,  publ.  by  J.  H.  Savil. 

2.  De geometria fpeculativa,  &c.  Par.  1495,  i5i2j  i53°» 

3.  De  arithmetica  praffica.  Par.  1502,  1512. 

4.  De  proper tionibus.  Par.  1495.  Ven.  1 505,  foL 

5.  De  quadratura  circuit.  Par.  1495,  f°h 

Vos  qui  et  tranfitis,  hie  omnes  atque  reditis,  But  I  ne  cannot  bonlt  it  to  the  Bren, 

Dicite  quod  Chrifti  pietas  fit  promptior  ifti.  As  can  the  holy  doctor  faynt  Auftin, 

Chaucer,  in  his  Nun’s  Priefts  tale.  Or  Boece,  or  the  bi/hop  Bradwardi un¬ 
makes  honorable  mention  of  our  author ; 


JL.HfeN.VIII* 


MAURICE  de  PORT 


U. 


Other  wife  called  O  Fihely,  archbifhop  of  Tuam  in  Ireland, 

Sir  Ja.  Ware’s  IT  TAS  born  near  Baltimore,  in  the  county  of  Cork  .(a)  He  was  fome 
voi.i.  P.  613.  V  V  time  a  fiudent  at  Oxford,  and  took  the  habit  of  St.  Francis,  in 
1  9  the  convent  of  that  order,  in  the  fouth  fuburbs  of  that  city.  After 
ved* i *coi ”9  quitting  Oxford,  he  travelled  to  Italy,  and  became  a  member  of  the 

univerfity 

(a)  Cork.  He  is  faid  to  have  got  the  fay  he  was  born  at  Down,  in  the  province 
name  of  de  Porta  from  the  port  of  Balti-  of  Ulfter  5  others,  at  Galway*, 
more,  near  which  he  was  born  :  but  fome 


V 
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univerfity  of  Padua,  where  he  applied  himfelf  with  great  afliduity  to 
the  Study  of  philofophy,  metaphySics,  and  fchool-divinity.  Some  time 
after  the  year  1480,^)  he  removed  to  Venice,  where  he  was  employed 
by  Oftavian  Scott,  and  Locatelli,  as  corrector  of  the  prefs.  How  long 
he  continued  at  Venice,  is  uncertain ;  but  having  taken  the  degree  of 
doftor  in  divinity  at  Padua,  in  the  year  1506  pope  Julius  II.  made  him 
archbishop  of  Tuam.  In  1512  he  affifted  at  the  two  firSl  feffions  of  Biiims,  Coua- 
the  Lateran  council  j  and  in  the  following  year  fet  out  for  Ireland,  in  Clis’ 
order  to  take  poSTeSlion  of  his  archbiShoprick.  On  this  occafion  he 
obtained  a  faculty  from  the  pope,  of  granting  indulgences  to  all  thofe 
who  Should  be  prefent  at  the  celebration  of  his  firlt  mafs  in  his  cathe¬ 
dral  ;  but  he  died  at  Galway,  where  he  landed,  being  not  quite  fifty 
years  of  age,  and  was  buried  there  in  the  church  of  the  Francifcans, 
where  his  humble  tomb  is  Still  Shewn  on  the  fouth  Side  of  the  choir  of 
that  convent.  His  intimate  friend,  John  Camers,  gives  him  the  cha-  Kins’sco?* 
rafter  of  a  very  learned,  pious,  and  amiable  prelate.  He  was  held  in 
Such  veneration  by  fome  writers,  that  they  have  distinguished  him  by 
the  appellation  of  Flos  Mundi. 

WORKS.  ; 


1.  Expofitio  accuratiff.  in  queftiones  dialectic  as  Divi  Johan.  Scoti  in  Ifagogen  Per - 
phyrii.  Ferrar.  1499.  Venet.  1512,  fol. 

2.  Comment  aria  do  hi oris  fuhtilis  Johan.  Scoti  in  xii.  lib.  metaphyfica  Arijlotelis,  &c. 

Venet.  1507,  fol. 

3.  Epithomata  in  infigne  formalitatnm  opus  de  mente  do 51.  fuhtilis .  Venet. 

1514,  fol. 

4.  Dihlionarium  facra  feriptura,  Szc.  Venet.  1603,  fol.  reaches  no  farther 
than  the  end  of  the  letter  E. 

5.  Enchiridion fidei.  1509* 

6.  Epijlola  diver  fa  ad  Jo.  Camerfium. 


•  / 

(0  1480.  Palmer,  in  his  Hiftory  of 
Printing,  fays,  that  all  the  books  printed 
at  Venice,  by  O&avian  Scott,  were  pub¬ 
lished  from  the  year  1480,  to  14983  fo  that 
it  muft  have  been  during  this  period  that 
our  author  corre&ed  the  prefs.  This  Scott 


was  a  nobleman  of  the  city  of  Mons,  who, 
foon  after  the  invention  of  printing  by  fu- 
file  types,  went  to  Venice,  where  he  print¬ 
ed  a  number  of  books,  which  are  all  marked 
with  the  initials  O.  S.  M. 


*  t 
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K. HEN.  VIII.  FLORENCE  WILSON, 

Known  in  the  republic  of  letters  by  the  name  of  Florentins  VolaJinusy 


Mackenzie, 
Lives,  vol,  ill. 

p. 


WAS  born  at  Elgin  in  the  fhire  of  Murray  in  Scotland,  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  univerlity  of  Aberdeen.  Travelling  to  England 
with  an  intention  to  improve  his  fortune,  he  had  the  felicity  to  be 
introduced  to  cardinal  Wolfey,  who  appointed  him  tutor  to  one  of  his 
nephews.  In  that  capacity  he  went  to  Paris,  and  continued  there 
till  the  cardinal’s  death.  During  his  relidence  in  that  city  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  learned  cardinal  Bellai,  (#)  archbilhop  of  Paris* 
who  allowed  him  a  penfion,  and  meant  to  have  appointed  him  royal 
profeffor  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  in  the  univerlity  of  Paris  : 
but,  Bellai  being  difgraeed,  Wilfon’s  profpedts  faded  with  the  fortunes 
, of  his  patron,  whom  neverthelefs  he  attended  on  his  journey  to  Rome. 
Wilfon  was  taken  ill  at  Avignon,  and  the  cardinal  proceeded  without 
him.  After  his  recovery,  he  paid  a  vilit  to  the  celebrated  cardi¬ 
nal  Sabolet,  the  Mecasnas  of  his  tirhe,(^)  who  wasalfo  bilhop  of  Car- 
pen  tras,  where  he  then  relided.  The  cardinal  was  fo  charmed  with 
his  erudition,  that  he  appointed  him  profelfor  of  the  learned  lan¬ 
guages,  with  a  Ripend  of  a  hundred  piRoles  per  annum. 

During  his  refidence  at  Carpentras,  he  wrote  his  celebrated  treatife 
De  animi  tranquillitate,  Mackenzie  fays  that  he  afterwards  taught 

philofophy 


(ei)  Bellai.  Michael  de  I’Hopital,  fpeak- 
ing  of  Bellay’s  abilities  as  a  writer,  fays. 

Salve  Pieridum  Mufarum  dulcis  alumne, 
Magnus  conftriftis  pedibus,  magnusque  foluti», 
Autor  eo  vincens  Ciceronem  Virgiliumque. 

This  cardinal  was  fent  embafiador  to  our 
Henry  VIII.  1111533.  Rabelais  was  his 
phyfician. 

(b)  Time .  The  reader  will  find  in  car¬ 
dinal  Sabolcfs  epiftles  (Ep,  iii,  ad  Paylum 


Saboletum)  an  account  of  Wilfon’s  firft 
vifit ;  and  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  car¬ 
dinal  of  Lorain  (lib.  vi.  ep.  xvi.)  he  is 
powerfully  recommended  for  a  continuance 
of  the  penfion  which  he  had  enjoyed  in 
France;  for  it  appears  that,  during  hi? 
refidence  at  Paris,  he  had  a  penfion  not  only 
from  Bellay,  but  alfo  from  the  cardinal  of 
Lorain,- 


Ccnt.XVLi|  P  H  I  L  O  S  6  P  H  £  R  $,  fee'. 

philofophy  in  Italy,  and  that,  being  at  length  deiirous  of  returning  to 
Scotland,  he  began  his  journey  homeward,  was  taken  ill  at  Viene  in 
Dauphiny,  and  died  there  in  the  year  1 547.  He  was  generally  efleemed 
an  accomplished  liriguift,  an  admirable  philofopher,  and  an  excellent 
Latin  poet; (c)  t  .  >  •  - 

W  O  R  K  S. 

1.  De  animi  tr'anquillitate.  Lugd.  1543.  Edinb.  1707,  8 vo. 
t  2.  Poeniata ^  Lond.  1 6 1 9,  Ato.  . 

3.  Commentatio  qiiadam  theologica  in  aphorifmos  diffefta,  per  Sebajl.  Gryph *. 

SVO.  1539.  r  '  >  ,  T  .7  ' 

4.  Philof ophite  Ariftot.  fynopjis ,  lib.  iv. 

(<Q  Poet.  Buchanan  wrote  the  following  epitaph  on  this  author*. 

Hie  mufis  Volufine  jaces  chariflime  ripanv 
Ad  Rhodani,  terra  quem  procul  a  patria? 

Hoc  meruit  virtus  tua,  tellus  quae  fol'et  altrix 
Virtu  turn,  ut  cineres  conderetilla  tuos. 


ROBERT  RECORD, 

A  Phyfician,  lefs  celebrated  for  his  medical  than  his  mathematical 

knowledge, 

WAS  born  in  Wales,  of  a  genteel  family,  and  fent  to  Oxford 
about  the  year  1525.  Having  previoufly  taken  a  degree  in 
arts,  in  1531  he  was  elected  fellow  of  All-Souls  college,  where  he  is 
faid  to  have  read  lectures  o^  the  rudiments  of  mathematical  learning  : 
but  applying  himfelf  afterwards  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic,  he  removed 
to  Cambridge,  and  was  there  honoured  with  the  degree  of  dodtor  in 
that  faculty.  Whether  he  ever  pradtifed  the  healing  art,  or  where  he 
fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  hath  efcaped  all  his  biographers ; 
except,  that  he  died  a  prifoner  in  the  king’s-bench,  probably  for  debt, 
in  the  year  1558.  We  are  told  that  his  learning  was  univerfal,  and  that; 
in  arithmetic  and  geometry  particularly,  he  had  no  competitor. (a) 


( a )  Competitor.  Pits’s  character  of  this  {hall  have  it  in  his  own  words — Vir  faelici 
author  is  fo  extraordinary,  that  the  reader  ingenio  praditus,  et  doctrinamultiplici  nobiliter 

injirnctus,. 


K. HEN. VIII. 
Q^MARY. 


Bal.  viii.  93* 
Pits,  p.  745. 

Ath.  Oxon. 
vol.i.  col.  104. 


Bp.  Tanner,, 
p. 619, 
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Biogr.  Bilt. 

Wood,  Ath. 
vol.  i.  p.  i  So. 
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WORKS. 

1 .  The  grounds  of  arts ,  teaching  the  perfect  work  and  practice  in  arithmetic  in- 
whole  numbers ,  Sec.  Lond.  1540,  1590,  8vo.  1 573,  i2mo. — with  Dee's 
additions,  1600,  16 1 8,  1623. 

2.  The  whetjione  of  wit ,  containing  the  extraction  of  roots,  See.  Lond.  1557,41:0* 

3.  The  path -way  to  knowledge ,  containing  the  principles  of  geometry,  See. 
Lond.  1551,  1574,  4to.  1602,  4to. 

4.  The  caflle  of  knowledge,  containing  the  explication  of  the  fphere,  See.  Lond. 
1556,  fol.  1596,  4to. 

5.  The  urinal  phyfic ,  or  the  judicial  of  urines.  Lond.  1567,  1582,  8vo. 
1548,  i2mo.  1599,  1651,  8vo. 

Many  other  works  are  aferibed  to  this  author  by  Bale  and  Pits,  but 
without  date. 


injlructus .  Omnem  politiorem  Utter  at  ur  am 
accurate  calluit ,  omnium  liberalium  artium 
et  mathematicarum  feientiarum  peritijfimus . 
Philofophus  celebsrrimus.  Cadeftium  corpo- 
rum  motus  et  operationes  contcmplatus,  in- 
fignem  in  afirologia  coifecutus  eji  peritiam. 
Philofophia  noturalis  arcana  ferutatus ,  plan- 
tarum,  herbarum ,  radicum,  elemeniorum , 
jnetallomm  naturas ,  Tires ,  ac  svirtuies eurioje 
invcjligavit.  De  quo  non  immerito  did potefl , 
( onfeendit  ccehs,  penetravit  vifeera  terra. 


To  all  this  erudition  I  muft  add  his 
knowledge  of  the  Saxon  language,  which, 
bifnop  Tanner  obferves,  is  evident  from 
his  marginal  notes  on  Alexander  Efiebiens, 
MS.  in  C.  C.  C.  Cambridge.*  Notwith- 
ftanding  all  which,  probably  for  want  of 
a  little  of  that  cunning  commonly  called 
Knowledge  of  the  World,  which  Nature 
frequently  bellows  on  arrant  blockheads, 
Robert  Record  died  in  a  jail  i 


LEONARD  DIGGES, 

A  Mathematician  of  conliderable  note  j 

iUT  we  know  no  more  of  him  than  that  he  was  the  fon  of  James 
Digges,  efq.  of  Digges-court,{^)  in  the  parifh  of  Berham,  in 
Kent,  by  Philippa,  his  fecond  wife,  daughter  of  John  Engham,  of 

Chartham 

( a )  Digges-court.  This  ancient  feat  was  hundred  years.  Adomarus  Digges,  of 
in  poffeffion  of  the  family  upwards  of  two  Digges-court,  was  a  judge  in  Edward  II.’s 

reign. 
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Chartham  in  the  fame  county  ;  that  he  was  educated  at  Univerfity- 
college,  Oxford  ;  that  he  quitted  the  univerfity  without  a  degree ;  and 
that  he  died  in  the  year  1574.  He  married  the  daughter  of.  Thomas 
Wilford,  efq,  by  whom  he  had  a  fon  named  Thomas,  who  alfo  be¬ 
came  a  celebrated  mathematician,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

WORK  S. 

1 .  'Teftonicum :  briefly  J, hewing  the  exalt  meafuring ,  and  fpeedy  reckoning  of  all 
manner  of  lands,  fquares,  timber,  ft  ones,  fieeples,  &c.  Lond.  1556,  4m.  15.92, 
4to.  1647,  4to. 

2.  Pantometria :  a  geometrical  practical  treatife.  1591,  fob 

3.  Prognoflication  everlafling  of  right  good  eflfeli  j  or  choice  rules  to  judge  the 
weather  by  the  fun,  moon,  and ftars.  Lond.  1555,  1556,  1564,  1592,  4to.. 
The  laft  edition  was  publifhed  by  his  fon,  confiderably  enlarged. 

reign.  Roger  Digges  was  one  of  the  re-  dants  were  high-fherifFs  for  the  county,  in- 
prefentatives  in  parliament  for  Canterbury,  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  Edward  IV. 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  and  his  defcen-  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.. 


JAMES  BASSANTIN, 

A  Scotch  Aftronomeiv 


SON  of  the  laird  of  Baflantin  in  Mers,  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Biogr.Brit. 

James  IV.  He  was  educated  at  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  tra-  Dempftei.f 
veiled  through  Germany  and  Italy,  and  then  fixed  his  abode  in  the 
univerfity  of  Paris,  where  he  taught  mathematics  with*  great  applaufe. 

Having  acquired  fome  fortune  in  this  occupation,  in  1562,  he  returned  Mackenzie, 
to  Scotland,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1568.  From  his  writings,  he  vohiii.^'.'si?* 
appears  to  have  been  no  contemptible  aftronomer,  confidering  the 
times  $  but,  like  moft  of  the  mathematicians  of  that  age,  he  was  not 
a  little  addidted  to  judicial  aftrology. ( a) 

WORK  S, 

(a)  AJlrology.  Sir  James  Melvil,  in  his  when  he  was  exerting  his  abilities  to  re- 
Memoirs,  fays  that  his  brother  Sir  Robert,  concile  the  two  queens,  Elizabeth  and 

Mary* 


424. 
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WORK  S. 

« 

i .  Ajlronomia  Jacobi  Bajfantini  Scoti ,  opus  abfolutijjimum ,  &c..  /*r  editum  La- 
tine  et  G  allice.  Genev.  1599,  fol.  This  is  the  tide  given  it  by  TornaTius, 


who  tranflated  it  into  Latin  from  the  Ere 
publifhed. 

1.  Paraphrafe  de  V AJlrolabs,  avec  un 
Lyons  1555.  Paris,  1617,  8vo. 

3.  Mathematic .  genethliaca.  . 

4.  Arithmetica. 

5.  Mufica  fecundum  Platonem. 

6.  De  mathefi  in  genere. 

Mary,  met  with  one  BafTantin,  a  man 
learned  in  the  high  fcicnces,  who  told  him, 

<c  that  all  his  travel  would  be  in  vain;  for., 

4<  faid  he,  they  will  never  meet  together; 
t(  and  next,  there  will  never  be  any  thing 
iC  but  diflemblinsr  and  fecret  hatred  for 
i(  awhile,  and  at  length  captivity  and  utter 
((  wreck  to  our  queen  from  England.” 

•He  added,  “  that  the  kingdom  of  England 
c(  at  length  fhall  fall,  of  right,  to  the 


,  in  which  language  it  was  firft 
amplification  de  I’ufage  de  I'Afirolabe, 

■  -T-; 


■  \  'L-  •  •  .? 

<e  crown  of  Scotland ;  but  it  fhall  coft 

<c  many  bloody  battles  ;  and  the  Spaniards 
M  fhall  be  helpers,  and  take  a  part  to  them- 
tc  felves  for  their  labour.”  Sir  James 
Melvil  is  an  author  of  credit ;  therefore  it 
is  probable  that  our  aftrologer  ventured  to 
utter  this  prediction  :  but,  as  it  proved  true 
only  in  part,  either  he  mifunderftood  the 
ftars,  or  they  deceived  the  aftrologer. 


V/ 


a. 


.1  .y;  w 


r 

;  io 


Q.  ELIZ. 


JOHN  DEE, 

-  *  •  ^  Jr 

A  famous  Mathematician  and  Aftrologer, 


Jilogr.  Brit 
Vita  J.  Dee, 


AS  born  in  July,  1527,  in  London,  where  his  father  was  a 
wealthy  vintner.  In  1542  he  was  f^nt,  to  St.  John’^  college, 
iSpwreS.rTllth°  C,anabridge.  After  five  years  clofe  application  to  mathematical  ftudies, 
particularly  aftronomy,  he  went  over  to  Holland,  tip.  order  to  viftt  feveral 
.eminent  mathematicians  on  the  continent. {a)  Having  continued 


-31 

ft:; 


ill, 


iT 


abroad 


\dy  Gcntinenti  ‘Thofe  with  whom  he  was  moft  follicitous  to  converfe,  were  Gemma 
Fiifius,  Giraldus  Mercator,  Gafpar  Mirica,  and  Antonius  Gogava. 
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abroad  near  a  year,  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  was  there  elected 
one  of  the  fellows  of  Trinity  college,  then  firfl  eredted  by  king 
Henry  VIII.  In  1548  he  took  the  degree  of  matter  of  arts,  and,  in 
the  fame  year,  left  England  a  fecond  time.(^)  He  went  to  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Louvain,  where  he  was  much  efteemed,  and  vilited  by 
feveral  perfons  of  high  rank.  Here  he  refided  about  two  years,  and 
then  let  out  for  France,  where,  in  the  college  of  Rheims,  he  read 
lectures  on  Euclid’s  elements  with  vail:  applaufe.  In  1551  he  returned 
to  England,  and  was  introduced  by  the  fecretary  Cecil  to  king  Ed¬ 
ward,  who  afiigned  him  a  penfion  of  a  hundred  crowns,  which  he 
afterwards  relinquilhed  for  the  redtory  of  Upton  upon  Severn  :  but 
foon  after  the  acceffion  of  queen  Mary,  having  fome  correfpondence 
with  the  lady  Elizabeth’s  fervants,  he  was  accufed  of  pradlifing  againd: 
the  queen’s  life  by  inchantment.  On  this  account  he  fuffered  a 
tedious  confinement,  and  was  feveral  times  examined ;  till,  in  the 
year  1 555,  he  obtained  his  liberty  by  an  order  of  council. 

When  queen  Elizabeth  afcended  the  throne,  our  aflrological  Dee 
was  confulted  by  lord  Robert  Dudley,  concerning  a  propitious  day  for 
her  majefty’s  coronatign.(c)  He  was,  on  this  occalion,  introduced 
to  the  queen,  who  made  him  great  promifes,  which  were  never  per¬ 
formed,  though  (he  condefcended  to  receive  his  inftrudlions  relative 
to  the  myftical  interpretation  of  fome  of  his  unintelligible  writings, 
which  he  publifhed  about  this  time.  In  1 564  he  made  another  voyage 
to  the  continent,  in  order  to  prefent  a  book  which  he  had  dedicated 

I  i  i  to 

* 

[b)  Time.  Probably  his  reafon  for  leaving  (c)  Coronation.  It  is  fomewhat  remark- 
Cambridge  was  becaufe  they  began  to  take  able  that  queenElizabeth,  with  all  her  learn- 
him  fora  conjuror,  partly  from  his  appli-  ing  and  capacity,  fhould  be  fo  fuperftitious 
■-cation  to  aftronomy,  but  efpecially  on  ac-  as  to  give  credit  to  fuch  nonfen fe ;  yet  it 
count  of  a  piece  of  machinery  in  the  EipnV/j  is  pretty  certain  that  Dee  was  confulted  on 
of  Ariftophanes,  which  he  exhibited  to  the  this  occaflon  by  her  command  ;  alfo  that 
univerfity,  and  in  which  he  reprefented  the  he  was  admired  and  carefled  for  his  aftro- 
Scarabaeus  flying  up  to  Jupiter,  with  a  logical  abfurdities  by  lord  Robert  Dudley, 
man  and  a  bafket  of  vidfuals  on  its  back.  Herbert  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  other  cour- 
See  his  Com  pend.  RehearfalL  ch.  i.  tiers.  See  his  Compend.  Rehearfall. 


Compe 

hearfal 

Dee, 
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to  the  emperor  Maximilian.  He  returned  to  England  in  the  fame: 
year;  but  in  1571  we  find  him  in  Lorain,  where,  being  dangeroufiy 
ill,  the  queen  fent  over  two  phyficians  to  his  relief.  Having  once 
more  returned  to  his  native  country,  he  fettled  at  Mortlake  in  Surrey, 
where  he  continued  his  Rudies  with  unremitting  ardor,  and  collected 
a  confiderable  library  of  curious  books  and  manufcripts,  moft  of  which 
were  afterwards  difperfed,  and  loft.  In  1578,  the  queen  being  much 
xndifpofed,  Mr.  Dee  was  fent  abroad  to  confult  with  German  phy- 
ficians  and  philofophers  (aftrologers,  no  doubt)  on  the  occafion.(*/): 
We  now  behold  him  again  in  England,  where  he  was,  foon  after,  em¬ 
ployed  in  a  more  rational  fervice.  Her  majefty,  defirous  to  be  informed 
concerning  her  title  to  thole  countries  which  had  been  difcovered: 
by  her  fubjedts,  commanded  Mr.  Dee  to  confult  the  ancient  records*, 
and  furnilh  her  with  proper  geographical  defcriptions ;  which  he  per¬ 
formed  in  a  ftiort  time  to  her  fatisfadion.(^)  His  next  employment 
was  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  on  which  fubjedt  he  wrote  a 
rational  and  learned  treati fe.(f) 

Hitherto  the  extravagancies  of  our  eccentrical  philofopher  feem  to' 
have  been  counterpoifed  by  a  tolerable  proportion  of  reafon  and  fci- 
ence ;  but  henceforward  we  confider  him  as  a  mere  necromancer,  and 
credulous  alchymift.  In  the  year  1581  he  became  acquainted  with 
one  Edward  Kelley,  by  whofe  affiftance  he  performed  diverfe  incan¬ 
tations,  and  maintained  a  frequent  imaginary  intercourfe  with  fpirits.(g) 

Im 


{cl)  Occajion.  We  learn  from  his  Comp. 
Rehearfaily  that  he  had.  one  hundred  days 
'allowed  to  perform  this  journey,  in  which 
time  he  travelled  1500  miles,  by  fea  and 
land . 

( e )  Satisfaction.  On  the  third  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  he  prefented  to  the  queen,  in  the 
gardens  at  Richmond,  two  large  rolls,  in 
which  the  difcovered  countries  were  geo¬ 
graphically  defcribed,  and  biftorically  il- 


luftrated.  Thefe  rolls  are  preferved  in  the 
Cotton  library,  Augujlus  I. 

(f)  Treatife.  This  reformation  of  the- 
ftyle  appeared  perfe&ly  rational  and  ne- 
ceffary,  even  in  thofe  early  days  of  phi- 
lofophy ;  neverthelefs,  it.  did  not  take 
place  till  the  reign  of  George  II.  The 
original  treatife  is  preferved  in  the  Ajh- 
molean  library  at  Oxford. 

(gj.  Spirits.  Dee  was  particularly  inti¬ 
mate. 
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In  1583  they  were  both  introduced  to  a  certain  Polifh  nobleman,  then 
in  England,  named  Albert  Lafki,  palatine  of  Siradia,  a  perfon  equally 
additbed  to  the  fame  ridiculous  purfuits.  He  was  fo  charmed  with 
Dee  and  his  companion,  that  he  perfuaded  them  to  accompany  him 
to  his  native  country.  They  embarked  for  Holland  in  Sept.  158^, 
and,  travelling  over  land,  arrived  at  the  town  of  Lafki  in  February 
following.  Their  patron  however,  finding  himfelf  abuled  by  their 
idle  pretenfions,  perfuaded  them  to  pay  a  vifit  to  Rodolph,  king  of 
Bohemia,  who,  though  a  credulous  man,  was  foon  difgubed  with 
their  nonfenfe.  They  were  afterwards  introduced  to  the  king  of 
Poland,  but  with  no  better  fuccefs.  Soon  after  this,  they  were  invited 
by  a  rich  Bohemian  nobleman,  to  his  cable  of  Trebona,  where  they 
continued  for  fome  time  in  great  affluence,  owing,  as  they  aliened, 
to  their  art  of  tranfmutation  by  means  of  a  certain  powder  in  th» 
pofleffion  of  Kelley. (h)  Dee,  now  quarrelling  with  his  companion  in 
iniquity,  quitted  Bohemia,  and  returned  to  England,  where  he  was 
once  more  gracioufiy  received  by  the  queen,  who,  in  1595,  made 
him  wrarden  of  Mancheber  college,  in  which  town  he  refided  feveral 
years.  In  1604  he  returned  to  his  houfe  at  Mortlake,  where  he  died 
in  the  year  1608,  aged  81.  That  he  was  a  man  of  confiderabla 

I  i  i  2  acquirements 

mate  with  the  angels  Raphael  and  Ga¬ 
briel.  One  of  them  made  him  a  prefcnt 
of  a  black  fpeculum,  in  which  his  angels 
and  demons  appeared  as  often  as  he  had 
occafion  for  them  :  they  anfwered  his  ques¬ 
tions,  and  Kelley’s  buflnefs  was  to  record 
their  dibates.  This  fpeculum,  or  black 
bone,  (a  piece  of  canal-coal)  is  now  in 
the  pofleffion  of  Mr.  Walpole. 

Kelly  did  all  his  feats  upon 

The  devil’s  looking-glafs,  a  (tone. 

Hudib •  part.  ii.  cant.  ill.  <v.  631. 

But  the  Roflcrucian  philofophy  of  thefe 
two  rafcals,  it  feems,  was  equally  cal¬ 
culated  for  profit  and  pleafure.  One  of  the 


angels  told  Kelley,  that  a  community  of 
wives  was  an  indifpenfable  part  of  their 
inftitution.  Vide  Granger ,  Suppl.  p.  95. 

(/;)  Kelley.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident 
than  that  their  whole  art  confifted  in  con¬ 
verting  the  credulity  and  riches  of  this 
young  nobleman  to  their  own  emolument. 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  phyftcian  at  Nor¬ 
wich,  in  a  letter  to  Anthony  Wood,  tells 
him,  he  had  learned  from  the  mouth  of 
Dobor  Arthur  Dee,  the  fon  of  our  author, 
that  he  had  feen  his  father  and  Kelley  change 
pewter  diflies  and  flaggons  into  fllver, 
which  they  fold  to  the  goldfmiths  at 
Prague.  Atb.Oxon.v.  ii.  col.  141. 


.* 
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acquirements  is  beyond  a  doubt ;  his  mathematical  knowledge  is 
generally  allowed ;  but,  unlefs  we  fuppofe  him  a  wicked  impodor, 
which  is  by  no  means  improbable,  we  mud  tranfmit  him  to  poderity 
as  one  of  the  mod  foolifh,  fuperftitious,  necromancers  of  his  time. 
Neverlhelefs,  the  celebrated  Doctor  Hook,  many  years  after  Dee’s  death, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  prove  that  his  journal,  publidied  by  Ca- 
faubon,  was  entirely  cryptographical,  concealing  his  political  trans¬ 
actions,  and  that  he  was  employed  by  queen  Elizabeth  as  a  fpy.  The 
doctor  was  certainly  midaken. 

,  •  «r  ■  t  ___  ■  _  ,  •  ' 

WORKS. 

1.  Propxdeumata  aphorijlica  de  prreftantioribus  quibufdam  nature  aphorifmi . 
Lond.  1558,  iamo. 

I.  Monas  hieroglyphica  ad  regem  Romanorum  Maximilianum.  Antw.  1564. 

3.  Epiftola  ad  eximium  duds  Urbini  mathematician,  Fred.  Commandinum ,  prrc~ 
fixa  libello  M.  Bagdelini  de [uperficierum  divijidnibus.  Pifauri,  1570. 

4.  T he  Britijh  monarchy .  1576.  The  manufcript  in  the  Afhmolean  library. 

5.  Preface  mathematical  to  the  Englijh  Euclid.  1570. 

6.  Diverfe  and  many  annotations  and  inventions ,  difperfed  and  added  after  the 
tenth  book  of  Englifh  Euclid.  1570. 

7.  Epiflola  prefix  a  ephemeridibus  Joannis  Feldi.  1557. 

8.  Paralladiue  comment ationis praxeofque  nucleus  quidam .  Lond.  1573. 

The  following  were  never  publifhed,  and  fome  of  them  are  imperfect, 

9.  The  great  volume  of  famous  and  rare  difcov  cries,  wherein  alfo  is  the  hiftory  of 

king  Solomon,  &c.  1576.  Cotton  lib.  Vitellius  C.  vii. 

10.  The  Britifh  complement  of  the  perfed  art  of  navigation.  1 57  6. 

I I.  Her  majefly's  title  royal  to  many  forraigne  countreys ,  &c.  1578. 

1.2.  De  imperdtoris  nomine,  au  dor  it  ate,  et  potentia.  1579. 

13.  Prolegomena  et  did  at  a  P  arifienjia  in  Euclidis  element  a.  1550. 

14.  De  ufuglobi  cceleftis,  ad  R.  Eduardum  fextum.  1550.. 

15.  The  art  of  logick.  1547. 

16.  The  thirteen  fophiftical  fallacies,  with  their  difcoveries ,  in  Englifh  meeter . 
1548. 

17.  Mer curias  cceleftis,  lib.  xxiv.  1549. 

18.  De  nubibus  folis,  lun*,  ac  reliquorum  planet arum,  &:c.  ad  Eduard,  vi. 

19.  Aphorifmi 


c 
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19.  Aphorifmi  aftrologici  300.  1 553. 

20.  The  true  caufe  and  account,  not  vulgar ,  of  floods  and  ebbs.  1553.  Written 
at  the  requeft  of  Jane  duchefs  of  Northumberland. 

21.  The  philofophical  and poetical  original  occafions  of  the  configurations  and  names 
of  the  heavenly  afterifmes.  1553.  Written  at  the  requeft  of  the  fame  duchefs. 

22.  The  afironomical  and  logiflical  rules  and  canons  to  calculate  the  ephemerides  by, 

&c.  1553. 

23.  De  acribologia  mathematica.  1555. 

24.  Inventum  mechanicum  paradoxum  de  nova  ratione  delineandi  circumferential 

circular em.  Sec.  1 556. 

25.  De  fpcculis  comburentibus,  lib.  vi.  1 5 57. 

26.  De  per fpettiva  ilia  qua  peritijfimi  utuntur  piftores.  1557. 

27.  Speculum  unitatis ,  five  apologia  pro  fratre  Roger 0  Bacone.  1557. 

28.  De  annuli  aftronomici  multiplici  ufu.  1557. 

29.  Trochilica  inventa,  lib.  ii.  1558. 

30.  mp*  MCcfitftoHTfJlUV  OsoPiOplXUV,  lib.  Hi.  I  ^  ^  8  . 

31.  De  tertia  et  pr^ecipua  per fpedtiva  parte  qua  de  radiorum  f radii  one  tradlat, 

32.  De  itinere  fubterraneo ,  lib.  ii.  1560. 

33.  De  triangulorum  redlilineorum  arris,  lib.  iii. 

34.  Cabbala  Hebraic  a  compendiofa  tabella.  1562. 

35.  Reipublicae  Britannic ae  fynopjis,  in  Englifh.  1562. 

36.  De  trigono  circinoque  analogico,  lib.  iv.  1565.  In  the  Cotton  library* 
Vitell.  C.  vii. 

37.  De  ftella  admiranda  in  Cafflopeiae,  &c.  1 573. 

38.  Hipparchus  redivivus ,  tradlulus.  1573. 

39.  De  unico  magno  et  triplici  Herode  eoque  antichriftiano.  1570. 

40.  Ten  fundry  and  very  rare  heraldical  blafonings  of  one  creft ,  Sec.  1574. 

41 .  Atlantidis  vulgariter  Indiae  Occident alis  nuncupata  emendatior  defcriptio  hydra - 
graphi ca,  Sec.  1580. 

42.  De  modo  evangelii  Jefu  Chrifti  public  andi,  &c.  inter  Atlanticos.  1581. 

43.  Navigation is  ad  Cathay  am  per  feptentrionalia  Scythiae  et  Tartariae  lit  tor  a 
deline  atio,  See.  1580. 

44.  Hemifphaerii  Borealis  geographica  et  hydrographica  defcriptio.  1583. 

45.  The  originals  and  chief  points  of  our  ancient  Britifh  hiftories  difeourfed  upon  and 
examined.  1583. 

46.  An  advice  and  difeourfe  about  the  reformation  of  the  vulgar  Julian  year* 

1582.  47-  Certain 
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47.  Certain  confederations  and  conferences  together  of  thefe  three  fentiments ,  #»- 
ciently  accounted  as  oracles :  Nofce  teipfum  ;  /3mm  homini  deus  ;  Efo/w  homini  lupus . 

I592- 

48.  Be  hominis  corpore ,  fpiritu  et  anima ,  five  microcofnicum  totius  naturalis 
philo [ophite  compendium,  lib.  i. 

49.  compendious  rehearfal  of  John  Bee ,  his  dutiful  declaration  and  proof  of 
the  courfe  and  race  of  his  Jiudious  life ,  for  the  fpace  of  half  a  hundred  years - 

I592* 

50.  Be  horizon! e  aternitatis ,  &c. 

51.  Jdhalattocratia  Britannic  a. 

52.  Correttiones  et  fupplementa  Sigiberti  ex  M.  S.  cod.  per  J.  Bee.  Cotton, 
library. 

53.  Dc?  trianguli  feblione  ilia  qua  parabola  vocabatur. 

54.  Letters  and  papers  between  John  Bee  and  Roger  Edwards. 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  in  the  Afhmolean  library,  three  volumes  of  miscel¬ 
lanies,  the  laft  of  which  contains  a  collection  of  papers  relative  to  his  com¬ 
merce  with  fpirits,  of  which  the  Journal  published  by  Cafaubon  is  a  continua¬ 
tion.  That  a  man  of  fuch  extenfive  learning,  particularly  a  mathematician, 
ihould,  at  the  fame  time,  entertain  fuch  ridiculous  notions  of  fpirits  and  other 
trumpery,  is  inconceivably  aftonifhing ! 


Q^ELIZ. 


Biogr.  Brit. 

Wood,  Ath, 
col.  278. 


THOMAS  DIGGES, 

AN  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  famous  John  Dee ;  the  fon  of 
Leonard  Digges,  of  whom  I  have  given  fome  account  in  a  pre¬ 
ceding  article.  Concerning  his  education,  I  know  no  more  than 
that  he  was  fome  time  a  fludent  at  Oxford,  and  was  afterwards 
inftrudted  by  his  father.  When  queen  Elizabeth  fent  troops  to  affift 
the  oppreffed  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands,  he  was  appointed  mufter- 
mafter  general.  He  died  in  Auguft,  1595,  and  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  where  a  monument  was  eredted  to 
his  memory,  [a) 

W  O  R  K  S. 

(a)  Memory .  This  monument  was  deftroyed  by  the  fire  of  London  in  1666  ;  but  the 
infeription,  following,  was  preferved  by  Stow. 


“  Thomas 
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WORKS. 

1.  Alee  five  fealce  mathematics.  Lond.  1573,  4to. 

2.  An  arithmetical  military  treatife ,  containing  fo  much  of  arithmetic  as  is  nccef- 
J ary  towards  military  difeipline.  Lond.  1579,  4to. 

3.  Perfect  deferipiion  of  the  celefiial  orbs ,  according  to  the  mofi  ancient  doctrine  of 
the  Pythagoreans.  Lond.  1592,  4to.  At  the  end  of  his  father’s  Prognojlication. 

4.  A  geometrical  treatife ,  named  Statioticcs3  requifite  for  the  perfection  of  foldiers. 
1579,  1590. 

5.  Humble  1 motives  for  ajfociation  to  maintain  the  religion  efiablifhed.  Lonely 

1601,  8vo., 

6.  England's  defence >  a  treatife  concerning  invajion.  1686. 

He  left  feveral  mathematical  works  in  manufeript. 
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«  Thomas  Digges^  efq.  fonne  and  heyre  of  Leonard 
■**  Digges,  of  Wotton  in  the  county  of  Kent,  efq.  and 
**  of  Briget  his  wife,  daughter  of  Thomas  Wilford,  efqj 
which  Thomas  deceafed  the  24  day  of  Aug.  an.  dom. 
1595* 

«  Agnes,  wife  to  Thomas  Digges  efq.  daughter  of  Sir 
*(  William  Sentleiger,  knight,  and  of  Urfula  his  wife, 
«  daughter  of  George  Nevil,  lord  of  Abergavenny}  by 
«  whom  the  faid  Thomas  had  iiTue,  Dudley  his  fonne 
«<  and  heyre,  Leonard  his  fecond  fonne,  Margaret,  and 
**  Urfula  now  living,  belides  William  and  Mary,  who 
«  died  young. 

(<  Deo  opt-  max.  &  memoriae. 

«<  Hie  refuredbionem  mortuorum  expedbat  Thomas  Dig¬ 
s'  faeus  armiger,  ex  antiqua  Digfaeorum,  in  Cantia,  fa- 


“  milia  oriundus.  Vir  fide  et  pietate  In  Deum  fingularly 
“  rei  militaris  admodum  peritus,  optimarum  literarum 
“  Ibudiofus,  et  feientiis  mathematicis  ad  miraculum  (ut  ex 
“  libris  editis  conlbat)  eruditiffimus :  Quern  Deus  in  cce* 
“  leftem  patriam,  an.  fal.  1595,  evocavit.  Chariffimar 
“  marrto  uxor  mceftifilma  pofuit. 

“  Here  lieth  in  allure  hope  to  rife  in  Chrift,  Thomas. 
“  Digges,  efq.  fome  time  mufter-mafter  of  the  Englilh 
“  army  in  the  Low  Countries  :  a  man  zealoufiy  afte&ed 
**  to  true  religion,  wife,  diferete,  courteous,  faithful  to 
“  his  friends,  and  of  rare  knowledge  In  geometry,  aftro-  • 
<c  logie,  and  other  mathematical  fciences  ;  who  finilhed . 
“  this  tranfitory  life  with  a  happy  end,  in  anno  1595. 

“  That  the  dead  might  live,  Chrift  died.” 


Sir  JOHN  SMITH  „  £LIZ. 

WAS  the  fon  of  Sir  Clement  Smith,  of  Little-Badew  in  Eftex,  Ath.  Oxon. 

whofe  wife  was  the  filler  of  Edward  Seymour,  duke  of  Somer-  vol,1‘ col,284‘ 
fet,  and  confequently  lifter  to  Jane  Seymour,  the  third  queen  of  king 
Henry  VIII.  He  was  educated  in  the  univerlity  of  Oxford;  but  in 
what  college,  is  not  known ;  nor  indeed  much  of  his  hiftory.  Wood 

inform 
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Camd.  Eliz. 
p.  214.. 


Atli.  Oson. 
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informs  me,  that  he  travelled  into  foreign  countries,  and  exercifed 
himfelf  in  feats  of  arms.  He  was  in  France  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
and  from  the  introduction  to  his  book  of  InfirudUons ,  it  appears,  that 
he  had  been  in  the  fervice  of  feveral  foreign  princes. 

In  1576,  the  Fates  of  the  Netherlands,  being  determined  no  longer  to 
fubmit  to  the  intolerable  oppredions  of  the  Spanilh  government,  took 
up  arms  in  defence  of  their  liberty,  and  follicited  queen  Elizabeth 
to  lend  them  money.  She  refufed  their  requeF  ;  but  promifed  to  in¬ 
tercede  with  the  SpaniFi  monarch  in  their  behalf.  For  this  purpofe* 
Fie  fent  to  Spain  her  embaffador  Sir  John  Smith,  who,  previous  to  his 
departure,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  “  a  man  (fays  Cam- 
4<  den)  of  SpaniFi  comportment,  and  well  known  to  the  Spaniard. ”(a) 
I  know  nothing  more  of  his  hiFory,  except  that  he  was  living  in  1595, 

N 

equally  eFeemed  by  the  learned,  and  by  men  of  the  fword. 

WORK  S. 

1.  Difcourfe  concerning  the  forms  and  effebfs  of  diver fe  weapons ,  &c.  and  chiefly  of 
the  mufquet,  calyver ,  and  long-bow.  Lond.  1589,  1590,  4to. 

1.  Certain  inftr unions >  obfervations3  and  orders  military.  Lond.  1 5  94,  1 595,4^°. 

3.  Inflrublions  for  enrolling  and  muftering.  Printed  with  the  former. 

( a )  Spaniard.  Camden  fays,  that  he  <c  of  the  Faith  in  the  queen’s  title,  that 
was  gracioufly  received  by  the  king  of  “  the  king  gave  him  thanks  for  it,  and  was 
Spain,  and  that  c<  he  retorted  with  fuch  <c  difpleafed  with  the  archbilhop,  defiring 
64  difcretion  the  difgraceful  injuries  of  Gaf-  “.the  embaffador  to  conceal  the  matter 
“par  Quiroga,  archbifhop  of  Toledo,  “  from  the  queen,  and  exprefsly  command- 
“  againft  the  queen,  in  hatred  of  her  reli-  “  ing  the  faid  attribute  to  be  allowed  her.” 
“  gion,  and  of  the  inquifitors  of  Sevil,  who  Camd.  Eliz.  p.  214. 

“  would  not  allow  the  attribute  of  Defender 
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WILLIAM  GILBERT, 

Or  Gilberd, 

A  Phyfician, 

WAS  born  at  Colchefler  in  the  year  1 540,  the  elded;  fon  of  the 
recorder  of  that  borough.  Having  fpent  fome  time  in  both 
our  univerfities,  he  went  abroad,  and  at  his  return  fettled  in  London, 
where  he  p  radii  fed  with  confiderable  reputation.  He  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  phyfician  in  ordinary  to  queen 
Elizabeth,  who,  we  are  told,  gave  him  a  penfion  to  encourage  him 
in  his  ftudies.  From  his  epitaph  it  appears  that  he  was  alfo  phyfician 
to  king  James  I.  He  died  in  the  year  1603,  aged  63,  and  was  buried 
in  Trinity  church  in  Colchefler,  where  a  handfome  monument  was 
eredted  to  his  memory,  [a)  His  books,  globes,  inftruments,  and 
foffils,  he  bequeathed  to  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  his  pidture 
to  the  fchool-gallery  at  Oxford. 

WORKS. 

1 .  De  magnet e3  magneticesque  corporibus ,  et  de  magno  magnet e  tellur e,  phyfiologia 
nova.  Lond.  1600,  fol. 

1.  De  mundo  nofir 0  fublunari,  philo fophia  nova.  Amft.  1651,  4to. 

He  was  alfo  the  inventor  of  two  mathematical  inftruments  for  finding  the 
latitude  at  fea  without  the  help  of  fun,  moon,  or  ftars.  A  defeription  of  thefe 
inftruments  was  afterwards  publifned  by  Tho.  Blondeville  in  his  Theoriques  of 
the  Planets.  Lond.  1602,  4to. 

[a)  Memory.  A  print  of  this  monument  may  be  feen  in  the  Hift.  and  Antiq.  of  Col¬ 
chefter  by  P.  M.  The  epitaph  is  very  inelegant  Latin. 


ELIZ. 


Biogr.  Blit. 

A tli'.  Oxon. 
vol.i.  col.  32*. 
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Q^ELIZ. 


Dempfter,  iii. 
3  S°- 

Mackenzie, 
Lives,  vol.  iii. 
*>•  447* 


JAMES  CHEYNE, 

ProfeiTor  of  Philofophy,  and  Reftor  of  the  Scotch  college  at  Doway 

in  Flanders, 


WAS  the  fon  of  the  laird  of  Arnagies  in  Aberdeenlhire,  where 
he  was  born  about  the  year  1545.  He  was  educated  at  the 
univerfity  of  Aberdeen,  and  took  orders  in  the  Romiih  church;  but 
John  Knox  and  his  alfociates  having  at  this  time  eftablifhed  the 
Reformation  in  Scotland,  Cheyne  took  refuge  in  France,  and  at  Paris 
taught  philofophy  in  the  college  of  St.  Barbe.  From  thence  he  went 
to  Doway  in  Flanders,  where,  having  taken  the  degree  of  doftor  of 
laws,  he  was  appointed  profeffor  of  philofophy  in  the  Scotch  college, 
of  which  he  afterwards  became  re&or,  and  canon,  and  great  peniten¬ 
tiary  of  the  cathedral  at  Tournay.  He  died  in  the  year  1602,  and 
was  buried  in  that  church  under  a  marble  monument. (a)  He  was 
efteemed  one  of  the  firft  mathematicians  and  philofophers  of  his 
timc.(^) 

WORK  S. 


'i.  Analyfis  in philo fophiam.. Arifiot.  Duac.  1 573,  1595,  Bvo., 
a.  Be  fphara  feuglobi  cceleftis  fabrica.  Duac.  1575., 

3.  Be geographia ,  lib.  ii.  Duac.  1576,  8vo. 

4.  Orationes  duo,  de  perfefto  philofopho,  &c.  Duac.  1577,  8Vo; 

5.  Analyfis  et  fcholia  in  Arifiot.  lib.  xiv-  Duac.  1578,  8vo. 


(a)  Monument.  With  this  infcription. 
D.  O.  M.  S. 

Mem.  Jacobi  Chinsei  Scoti,  J.  U.  D.  hujus  ec- 
clefiae  canonic)  et  poenitent.  (difcipuli  quondam  M. 
Joannis  Henderfoni  theologi,  fcholas  Aberdoncnfis 
prxfe&i,  Lufetiae  ad  D.  Hilarii  fepulti)  qui  hoc 
facello  exornato,  anniverfario  fundato  et  feminario 
Scotico  ex  afle  herede  relifto,  obiit  MDCII.  vi 
Kalend.  Novembris. 


(b)  Time.  Vir  fu'it  rara  eruditionis^ 
magnaqne  prudentia,  variis,  tarn  in  philo-? 
fophia  quam  in  mathefi ,  fubtiliter  elegant 
terque  fcriptis  et  publicatis  operibus ,  nobi- 
lijjimus.  Geo.  Con.  lib.  ii.  p.  167,  quoted, 
by  Mackenzie,  vol.  iii.  p*  459. 
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Sir  HENRY  SAVILE, 

A  celebrated  Mathematician,  Editor,  and  Benefa&or  to  the  Univerfity 

of  Oxford, 


WAS  the  fon  of  Mr.  Henry  Savile,  of  Over-Bradley  near  Halifax  B;  Br  t 
in  Yorkfhire,  and  bom  in  the  year  1549.  In  1561  he  was  Ath.oxon. 
admitted  of  Merton-college  in  Oxford,  where,  in  1565,  he  took  a  vola*  col-46s- 
bachelor’s  degree,  and  wras  foon  after  ele&ed  fellow.  He  proceeded 
mafter  of  arts  in  1570,  and,  by  reading  for  that  degree,  on  the  Alma- 
geft  of  Ptolemy,  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  excellent  Grecian,  and 
profound  mathematician.  About  this  time,  he  began  to  read  a  volun¬ 
tary  public  mathematical  lediure,  which  he  continued  with  very  great 
applaufe.  In  1578,  he  went  abroad,  and,  at  his  return  to  England, 
was  made  tutor,  for  the  Greek  language,  to  queen  Elizabeth.  In  the 
year  1585,  he  was  conflituted  warden  of  Merton -college,  and  in  1596# 
provoft  of  Eaton. 

We  are  told,  that  king  James  I.  on  his  acceflion  to  the  throne, 
took  particular  notice  of  Mr.  Savile,  and  would  have  advanced  him  in 
church  or  Rate  ;  but,  declining  thefe  offers,  he  accepted  only  the 
honour  of  knighthood,  which  he  received  at  Windfor,  in  the  year 
1604.  About  this  time,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his  only  fon, 
and  thenceforward  devoted  his  time  and  fortune  to  the  fervice  of  lite¬ 
rature.  He  was  the  editor  of  feveral  books,  and  in  1619  founded  two 
profefforlhips  at  Oxford,  namely,  of  geometry  and  aRronomy.(^)  He 

K  k  k  2  .  died 


(a)  Ajlronomy.  Thefe  he  endowed  with 
a  falary  of  160/.  per  ann.  befides  a  legacy 
of  bool,  for  purchafing  more  lands.  He 
furnilhed  alfo  a  library  with  mathematical 
books,  near  the  mathematical  fchool,  for 
the  ufe  of  the  profelTors.  He  alfo  gave 
icc/.  to  the  mathematical  cheft,  to  which 


he  added  a  legacy  of  40/.  a  year;  alfo  120/. 
towards  rebuilding  the  fchools  ;  feveral 
rare  manuferipts  and  books  to  the  Bodleian 
library,  and  a  quantity  of  Greek  types  to 
the  Oxford  prefs.  Wood's  Hijl .  and  Ant . 
ofOxf. 
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§  / 

died  in  February,  1622,  at  Eaton-college,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel 

there.  His  grave  was  covered  by  a  table  of  black  marble,  and  at  Ox- 
.  ford,  in  the  choir  of  Merton-college,  a  fumptuous  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory.  His  great  learning  is  fo  univerfally  acknow¬ 
ledged,  that  the  authors  by  whom  he  is  mentioned  feem  to  contend 
with  each  other  who  fhould  praife  him  mofl.(^) 

WORKS. 

1.  Tranjlation  of  the  four  jirft  bocks  of  Tacitus  his  hijlory ,  and  life  of  Agricola 
with  notes ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  the  end  of  Nero,  and  beginning  of  Galba. 
Lond.  1581,  fol.  The  notes  were  afterwards  tranflated into  Latin  by  Gruter,. 
and  publifhed  at  Amfterdam.  1649,  nmo. 

2.  A  view  of  certain  military  matters ,  or  commentaries  concerning  Roman  warfare.- 
Lond.  1598,  fol.  Tranflated  into  Latin  by  Fraherus,  publ.  at  Heidelb.  1601* 
Amid.  1649. 

3.  Rerum  Anglic  arum  fcriptores  poft  Bedam  pracipue.  Lond.  1596.  To  which 
he  added  chronological  tables. 

4.  S.  Johannis  Chryfoftomi  opera  Greece ,  otto  vol.  Eaton  coll.  1613,  fol.  In  the 
8  th  vol.  are  feveral  of  Sir  Henry’s  own  notes.  This  edition  is  faid  to  have 
coft  him  8000/. 

5.  Vita  Thorns  Bradwardini ,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  a  book  written  by 
this  author  againft  Pelagius.  1618. 

6.  PrAedliones  tresdecem  in  principium  element orum  Euclidis,  Oxonia  habits,  an. 
1620.  Oxon.  1621. 

7.  Oratio  coram  reg.  Elizab.  Oxoniee  habit  a  an.  1592.  Oxon.  1658,  4to. 

8.  He  tranflated  into  Latin  king  James  I’s  Apology  for  the  oath  of  allegiance . 
He  alfo  publifhed  an  edition  of  Xenophon’s  Inft.  of  Cyrus,  Gr.  1613,  4to. 
Likewife  N azianzen’s  Steliteutici ,  1610. 

9.  Four  of  his  letters  are  publifhed  among  Camden’s  epiftles,  and  one  in 
the  4th  vol.  of  Strype’s  Ann. 

10.  Orationes.  Tra&s,  in  manufcript,  in  the  Bodleian  library. 


( b )  Mofl .  Cafaubon,  epifh  100  ad  Hen. 
Savile.— John  Boyfe,  not.  ad  Homil.  in 
Genef.  inter  op.  S.  Chryfoftomi. — Jofias 
Mercerus,  not.  ad  C.  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  i. 
*“-Ifaac  Gruter,  praef.  ad  H,  Savilii  net. 


in  Hift.  Tacit. — Meibomius,  Praefat.  ad 
Gaudentii  Introd.  Harmonic. — Scaliger,  in 
lib.  iii.  epift.  232.  ad  Thomfonum. — Mon¬ 
tague  Diatribae  on  the  firft  part  of  the  hift. 
.of  Tithes,  p.  126. 
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WILLIAM  BARLOWE, 


q.  elks* 

K. JAMES  l. 


A  Mathematician  and  Divine, 


THE  fon  of  the  bifhop  of  Chichefter,  was  born  in  Pembroke-  Biogr>  B,it. 

(hire  whilft  his  father  was  bilhop  of  St.  David’s.  In  1 560  he  Ath.  oxon. 
wras  entered  commoner  of  Baliol  coliege  in  Oxford,  and,  in  1564,  took 
a  degree  in  arts,  which  having  completed  by  determination,  he  left  the 
univerfity,  and  went  to  fea ;  but  in  what  capacity,  I  am  ignorant  : 
however,  he  acquired  confiderable  knowledge  in  the  art  of  navi¬ 
gation.  About  the  year  1573  he  entered  into  orders,  and  became 
prebendary  of  Winchefter,  and  redlor  of  Eafton  near  that  city.  In 
1588  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Litchfield,  which  he  exchanged  for 
the  place  of  treafurer  of  that  church.  Some  years  after,  he  was  made 

r  J  Willis,  Survey 

chaplain  to  prince  Henry,  the  fon  of  king  James  I.  and,  in  1614,  of  Cath.  voi.r. 
archdeacon  of  Salifbury.  He  was  the  fir  ft  writer  on  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  magnet.  Barlowe  died  in  «  the  year  1625,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  at  Eafton. 


WORK  S. 

1.  *The  navigator's  f apply,  containing  many  things  of  principal  importance  belong* 
ing  to  navigation ,  and  ufe  of  diverfe  injlruments  framed  chiefly  for  that  purpofe, 
Lond.  1597*  4to.  Dedicated  to  Robert  earl  of  Efifex. 

2.  Magnetical  advertisements ;  or  diverfe  pertinent  obfervations  and  approved 
experiments  concerning  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  load-flone.  Lond.  1616,  4to. 

3.  A  brief  difeovery  of  the  idle  animadverflons  of  Mark  Ridley ,  M.  D.  upon  a 
treatife  entitled  Magnetical  advertisement.  Lond.  1618,  4to, 


THOMAS 
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THOMAS  HARRIOT, 

A  celebrated  Algebraic, 

WAS  born  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1560,(0)  where  he  was  alfo  edu¬ 
cated.  In  1579  he  completed  his  bachelor’s  degree,  and, 
being  already  diftinguilhed  for  his  mathematical  learning,  was  foon 
after  recommended  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  as  a  proper  perfon  to  inftrud: 
him  in  that  fcience.  He  was  accordingly  received  into  the  family  of 
that  gentleman,  who,  in  1 58 5,  fent  him  with  the  colony,  under 
Sir  Richard  Greenvile,  to  Virginia,  of  which  country,  having  remained 
there  about  a  year,  he  afterwards  publifhed  a  topographical  defcription. 
About  the  year  1588  Mr.  Harriot  was  introduced  by  his  patron.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  to  Henry  Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  who 
allowed  him  a  penfion  of  120/.  per  annum. (If)  He  fpent  many  years 
of  his  life  in  Sion  college,  where  he  died  in  July,  1621,  of  a  cancer 
in  his  lip,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Chriftopher,  where  a 
handfome  monument  was  ere&ed  to  his  memory. (c)  Anthony  Wood 

tells 


(a)  1560.  <£  Tumbled  out  of  his  rao- 

“  ther’s  womb  into  the  lap  of  the  Mufes,” 
fays  Anthony  Wood. 

{b)  Annum.  When  the  earl  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Tower  for  life,  in  the  year 
1606,  .he  there  kept  a  table  for  Mr.  Har¬ 
riot,  Walter  Warner,  and  Robert  Hughes, 
.alfo  mathematicians.  With  thefe  gentle¬ 
men,  who  were  called  the  earl’s  three  Magi, 
he  fpent  moft  of  his  time.  Sir  W alter  Ra¬ 
leigh,  who  was  alfo  at  that  time  a  prifoner 
in  the  Tower,  made  one  of  their  little 
fociety. 

(c)  Memory.  This  church  was  deftroyed 
by  the  fire  in  1666,  but  the  infcription  is 
prderved  by  Stow. 


Sifte  viator,  leviter  preme, 

Jacet  hie  juxta  quod  mortale  fuit 
C.  V. 

Thomae  Harrioti. 

Hie  fuit  doftifiimus  ille  Harriotus 
JDe  Sion  ad  fluraen  Thainefin, 

Patna  &  educatione 
Oxonienfis. 

Qui  omnes  feientias  calluit,  et  in  omnibus  excelluit  j 
Mathematicis,  philofophicis,  theologicis : 
Veritatis  indagator  ftudiofiflimus : 

Dei  Triniunius  eultor  piiflimus. 

Sexagenarius  aut  eo  circiter 
Mortalitati  valedixit,  non  vitae, 

An.  Chrifti  mdcxxi.  2,  Julii. 
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tells  us  he  was  a  deift,  and  that  the  divines  looked  upon  his  death  as  a 
judgement.  Be  his  religious  opinions  what  they  might,  he  was 
doubtlefs  one  of  the  firft  mathematicians  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived, 
and  will  always  be  remembered  as  the  inventor  of  the  prefen t  improved, 
method  of  algebraical  calculation. (d) 

WORKS. 

r.  A  brief  and  true  re-port  of  the  new-found  land  of  Virginia ;  of  the  commodities 
there  found,  and  to  be  raifed,  &c.  Load.  1588,  4to. 

1.  Artis  analytic#  praxis  ad  aquationes  algebraicas  nova  exp  edit  a,  et  generalime- 
thodo  refolvendas,  epofthumis  Thorn#  Harriott,  &c.  Lond.  1631. 

3.  Ephemeris  chyrometrica.  Manufcript,  in  the  lib.  of  Sion  coll. 

He  is  faid  to/have  left  feveral  other  manufcripts,  which  are  probably  loft. 

( d )  Calculation.  Mr., Harriot’s  improve-  and  expofed,  by  Dr.  Willis,  in  his  hiftory 
ments  in  Algebra  were  adopted  by  des  of  Algebra,  where  the  reader  will  find  our 
Cartes ,  and,  for  a  confiderable  time,  impofed  author’s  inventions  accurately  fpecified,- 
upon  the  French  nation,  as  his  own  in-  c.  53.  ed.  1685. 
ventionj  but  the  theft  was  at  laft  detedfed. 


JOHN  BLAGRAVE, 


THE  fecond  fon  of  John  Blagrave,  of  Bulmarfh-court  near  Sun-  Biogr.  Brit. 

ning  in  Berkfhire,  defcended  of  an  ancient  family  in  that  Ath.ox©n, 
county. (a)  From  a  grammar-lchool  at  Reading,  he  was  fent  to  St.  Tol,l,col,37°- 
John’s  college  in  Oxford,  where  he  applied  himfelf  chiefly  to  the  ftudy  Afhmoie’s 
of  mathematics,  and,  without  taking  any  degree,  afterwards  retired  to  Jit’ 

his  patrimonial  feat  of  Southcole  Lodge  near  Reading,  where  he  fpent 

the 


(a)  County.  According  to  a  very  an¬ 
cient  pedigree,  this  family  came  originally 
from  Staffordfhire.  Our  author’s  father, 
who  was  a  younger  branch,,  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Hungerford.  His 
cl  deft  fon,  Anthony,  was  high-fheriff  of 


the  county  of  Berks,  in  the  fecond  year  of 
king  James  I.  and  had  been  member  for 
Reading,  in  the  laft  parliament  of  queen 
Elizabeth.  One  of  the  family  hath  con¬ 
tinued  to  reprefent  that  borough  in  every 
fubfequent  reign. 


\ 
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the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  this  manfion  he  died  in  the  year  1611, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  where  a  fumptuous 
monument  was  eredted  to  his  memory.  Having  never  married,  he 
bequeathed  to  all  the  posterity  of  his  three  brothers,  the  fum  of  fifty 
pounds  each,  payable  at  the  age  of  twenty-fix  j  and  he  calculated  his 
donation  fo  well,  that  near  fourfcore  of  his  nephews  and  their  defend¬ 
ants  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  it.  He  alfo  fettled  certain  lands  at 
Swallowfield  in  the  fame  county,  as  a  provifion  for  the  poor  forever,  (b) 
He  is  faid  to  have  been  not  more  remarkable  for  his  mathematical 
knowledge,  than  for  his  candour  and  generofity  to  his  acquaintance. 

WORKS. 

1.  A  mathematical  jewel.  Lond.  15S5,  fob 

2.  Of  the  making  and  ufe  of  the  familiar  fiaff.  Lond.  1590,  4to« 

3.  Aflrolabium  uranicum  generale.  Lond.  1596,  4to. 

4.  'The  art  of  dialling.  Lond.  1609,  4to. 

(/;)  Ever.  Among  other  charities,  he 
left  ten  pounds  to  be  annually  difpofed  of 
in  the  following  manner.  On  Good-Fri- 
day,  the  church-wardens  of  each  of  the 
three  parifhes  of  Reading  fend  to  the 
town-hall  one  virtuous  maid,  who  has  lived 
five  years  with  her  mafltr :  there,  in  the 


prefence  of  the  magiftrates,  thefe  three  vir¬ 
tuous  maidens  throw  dice  for  the  ten 
pounds.  The  two  lofers  are  returned  with 
a  frelh  one  the  year  following,  and  again 
the  third  year,  till  each  has  had  three 
chances. 
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WILLIAM  GROCYN, 

A  Divine, 

WAS  born  at  Briflol  in  the  year  1442,  and  educated  at  Winchefler  p;ts,  p.  693. 

fchool.  From  thence  he  removed  to  New  college  in  Oxford,  bp.  Tanner, 
of  which  in  1467  he  was  elected  perpetual  fellow.  Having  taken  the  Lca‘ 
degree  of  matter  of  arts,  in  1479,  he  was  prefented  by  his  college  to  Ath.  oxon.  ^ 
the  redlory  of  Newton-Longvill  in  Buckinghamshire.  (^)  Being  elected 
divinity  reader  of  Magdalen  college,  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  III.  the  king  coming  to  Oxford,  and  reliding  in  that  col¬ 
lege,  heard  our  author  Grocyn  and  others  difpute  in  theology.  He 
was  pleafed  with  the  difputants,  and  rewarded  them  accordingly.  In 
1485  he  was  made  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1488,  religning 
his  reader’s  place,  quitted  the  univerlity,  and  embarked  for  Italy, 
with  an  intention  to  acquire  a  more  competent  knowledge  of  Greek, 
which,  at  that  time,  was  but  imperfedly  underflood  in  this  kingdom. 

Having  ftudied  fome  time  in  Italy  under  Chalcondylas  and  Politian, 
he  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  read  public  lectures  on  the  Greek 
language.  (£)  In  1491  he  took  a  degree  in  divinity.  In  1504  he  was 
made  mailer  of  the  college  of  Allhallows  at  Maidflone  in  Kent,  at 
which  time  he  resigned  his  rectory  of  Newton-Longvill,  but  continued 
to  refide  chiefly  at  Oxford  for  feveral  years.  He  died  at  Maidflone  in 
the  year  1522,  aged  eighty,  or  more,  and  was  buried  in  the  choir  of 
his  college.  Linacre,  the  medico-divine,  was  his  executor,  (c) 

Grocyn,. 

(a)  BuckinghamJhircj  not  Berkjhire,  as  in  that  language,  who  came  to  Oxford  foon 
the  Biographical  Dictionary,  12  vol.  8vo.  after  our  author’s  return  from  Italy. 

( b )  Language.  Grocyn  has  the  merit  of  (c)  Executor'.  Befides/the  preferments 
introducing  our  prefent  pronunciation  of  mentioned  in  the  text,  it  appears  that  Gro- 
the  Greek,  and  of  inftiucting  Erafmus  in  cyn  was  fome  time  theological  IcClurer 

L  1  1  2  at 
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Grocyn,  as  a  philofopher,  was  bigoted  to  Ariftotle,  whofe  works 
he  once  intended,  in  conjundtion  with  his  friends,  Latimer,  Linacre, 
and  More,  to  tranllate  into  Latin ;  but,  turning  his  mind  to  holy 
things,  the  prophane  philofopher  was  negledted.  Erafmus,  in  his 
cpifiles,  frequently  mentions  Grocinus  with  veneration,  calling  him 
his  natron  and  preceptor. 

WORKS. 

1.  Epiftola  ad  Aldum  :  prefix.  Proclo  de  fphera.  Venet.  1494. 

2.  Granrmatica. 

3.  Not ul^e  in  Terentium. 

4.  Tradlatus  contra  hojiiolum  JViclevi » 

5.  Vulgaria  puerorum. 

6.  Ifagogicus. 

7.  EpiJloU  ad  Erafmum  et  alios. 

8.  Epigrammata. 

Erafmus  fays,  the  epiftle  to  Aldus  is  the  only  part  of  his  works  that  was 
ever  printed.. 


at  St.  Fatihs,  in  London,  where  he  ex¬ 
pounded  Dionyfii  EccL  Hierarchiam  ;  but 
Ant.  Wood  fays,  that  after  a  few  weeks 
reading  he  declared  the  book  to  be  fpurious. 
He  polfelfed  alfo  the  redtory  of  Depden,  and 


the  living  of  Sheperton,  the  firft  of  which 
he  refigned  in  1493,  the  latter  in  1513, 
He  was  lilcewife  vicar  of  St.  Laurence,  Old 
Jewry,  which  he  refigned  in  1517.  Bp. 
Tanner , 


K.  HEN. VII. 
K.HE.N.VIII. 


THOMAS  LINACRE, 

Phyfician, 


Biosrr.  Brit.  7AS  born  at  Canterbury  about  the  year  1460, (a)  and  there 

Friend’s  Hift.  ▼  V  educated  under  the  learned  William  Selling  :(<£)  thence  he 
part  ii  .Epift.  removed  to  Oxford,  and  in  1484  was  chofen  fellow  of  All-Souls 

Na.  S.  . 

colleee. 


(a)  1460.  Fuller,  in  his  Worthies  of  nacres  of  Linaere-hall  near  Chefterfield  in 
Derbyihire,  fays,  on  the  authority  of  Wee-  Derbyfhire.  There  is  a  very  worthy  Den¬ 
ver,  that  he  was  born  at  Derby  ;  but  Anth.  tleman  of  this  name  now  living  at  Wake- 
Wood  allures  us,  that  Canterbury  gave  him  field. 

birth,  and  that  he  defeended  from  the  Li-  (£)  Selling.  William  Tilly,  alias  de 

Selling, 
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college.  Tilly,  alias  Selling,  his  former  inftruCtor,  being  at  this  time 
appointed  emballadoi*  from  king  Henry  VII.  to  the  court  of  Rome, 
Mr.  Linacre  accompanied  him  to  Italy,  where  he  attained  the  higheft 
degree  of  perfection  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. (c)  At  Rome 
he  applied  himfelf  particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  Ariftotle  and  Galen,  in 
the  original.  On  his  return  to  Oxford,  he  was  incorporated  doCtor 
of  phytic,  and  chofen  public  profelfor  in  that  faculty. (d)  But  he  had 
not  been  long  in  England  before  he  was  commanded  to  court  by  king 
Henry  VII.  to  attend  the  young  prince  Arthur  as  his  tutor  and  phy- 
fician.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  phyfician  to  the  king,  and,  after 
his  death,  to  his  fucceffor  Henry  VIII. 

Dr.  Linacre  founded  two  medical  lectures  at  Oxford,  and  one  at 
Cambridge ;  but  that  which  moil  effectually  immortalifed  his  name 
among  the  faculty,  is  his  being  the  firft  founder  of  the  college  of  phy- 
ficians  in  London.  He  beheld  with  vexation  the  wretched  hate  of 
phyfic  in  thofe  times,  and,  by  an  application  to  cardinal  Wolfey, 
obtained  a  patent  in  1518,  by  which  the  phyficians  of  London  were 
incorporated.  The  intention  of  this  incorporation  was  to  prevent 
illiterate  and  ignorant  medicaflers  from  pradtifing  the  art  of  healing. 
A  truly  laudable  defign  and  the  means  perfectly  adequate  to  the 
intention.  But,  alas !  mankind  are  fo  conhituted,  that  the  moft 
paltry  private  emolument  is  fufficient  to  counterpoife  every  confidera- 
lion  of  public  good  !  The  general  practice  of  phylic  in  England  was 
never  more  fcandalous  than  at  this  in. {font ;  and  this  very  college  of 

phyficians. 


Selling,  was  a  man  of  confiderable  learn¬ 
ing,  which  he  had  chiefly  acquired  in 
Italy,  where,  after  leaving  Oxford,  he 
fludicd  under  Politian.  In  1572  he  was 
elected  prior  of  the  monaftery  of  Chrift- 
>church  at  Canterbury.  He  died  in  1595. 

(c)  Languages.  The  Greek,  language, 
it  is  well  known,  had  for  fome  time  been 
almofl:  entirely  negleCted  and  forgotten  in 
Europe,  till  the  year  14531  when,  on  the 


taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks, 
feveral  of  the  learned  Greeks  fled  to  Italy, 
and  there  taught  their  native  language  for 
fubfiftence :  among  thefe  was  Demetrius 
Chalcondyles,  by  whole  inftrudtions  Mr. 
Linacre  attained  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language. 

(a)  Faculty.  Linacre  was  the  firfl:  per¬ 
son  who  taught  the  Greek  language  in  Ox¬ 
ford.  Knight's  Life  of  F.rafmus ,  p.  109. 


Dr.  Goodall’s 
Hift.  of  the 
Col.  Proceed, 
againft  Empir. 
preface. 

Friend’s  Hift. 
of  Phylic, 
p.  401. 


4^6 


Friend’s  Hift. 
of  Pbyfic. 


Ath.  Oxon. 


Willis,  Survey 
of  York  Cath. 
vol.i.p.7S,i63. 
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phyficians,  which  was  thus  inflituted  to  redrefs  the  evil,  is  its  prin¬ 
cipal  fupport.  O  tempora  !  o  mores  ! 

Of  this  new  college  Do<5tor  Linacre  was  the  firfl:  prefident,  and 
held  the  office  as  long  as  he  lived.  TheiF  meetings  were  in  his  own 
houfe  in  Knight- rider  ftreet,  which  houfe  he  bequeathed  to  the  col¬ 
lege  :  but  our  doctor,  when  he  was  about  the  age  of  fifty,  took  it. 
into  his  head  to  jfiudy  divinity,  entered  into  orders,  and  was  collated* 
in  1509,  to  the  redtory  of  Merffiam.  In  the  fame  year  he  was  in - 
Hailed  prebendary  of  Wells,  in  1 5 1 8  prebendary  of  York,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  admitted  precentor  of  that  cathedral.  This,  we  are 
told,  he  refigned  for  other  preferments.  He  died,  of  the  Hone  in  the 
bladder,  in  October,  1524,  aged  64,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul’s. 
Thirty- three  years  after  his  death,  Doctor  John  Caius  caufed  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  be  erected  to  his  memory,  with  a  Latin  infcription,  which 
contains  the  outlines  of  his  life  and  character.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
natural  fagacity,  a  fkilful  phyfician,  a  profound  grammarian,  and  one 
of  the  belt  Greek  and  Latin  fcholars  of  his  time.  Erafmus  in  his 
epiftles  fpeaks  highly  of  the  doctor’s  tranflations  from  Galen,  prefer¬ 
ring  them  even  to  the  original  Greek. 

WORKS. 

’  1  .,‘.4  f  -  4  ■  ■ 

1 .  De  emendata  ftraUiira  Latini  fermonis ,  libri  fex.  Lond.  printed  by  Pynfon, 
3524,  8vo.  and  by  Stephens,  1527,  ^32. 

2.  The  rudiments  of  grammar ,  for  the  ufe  of  the  princefs  Mary,  printed  by 
Pynfon.  Buchanan  tranllated  it  into  Latin.  Paris ,  1536. 

He  likewife  tranflated  into  very  elegant  Latin,  feveral  of  Galen’s  works, 
which  were  printed  chiefly  abroad  at  different  times.  Alfo  Procli  Diadochi 
fphaei'a ,  tranflated  from  the  Greek.  Venet.  1499,  1500. 


JOHN 
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JOHN  COLET, 


K. HEN. VIII. 


Dean  of  St.  Paul’s, 

THE  fon  of  Sir  Henry  Colet,  knight, [a)  was  born  in  London,  Biogr.  Brit, 
in  the  year  1466.  His  education  began  in  St.  Anthony’s  fchool 
in  that  city,  from  whence,  in  14S3,  he  was  fent  to  Oxford,  and  pro-  Knight’s  Life 
bably  to  Magdalen-college.  After  feven  years  ftudy  of  logic  and  p.f^‘ Culet’ 
philofophy,  he  took  his  degrees  in  arts.  About  the  yeaar  1493,  Mr. 

Colet  went  to  Paris,  and  thence  to  Italy,  probably  with  a  defign  to 
improve  himfelf  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  which,  at  this 
time,  were  imperfedtly  taught  in  our  univerfities.  On  his  return  to 
England  in  1497,  t00^  0fders,  and  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he 

read  ledtures,  gratis,  on  the  epiftles  of  St.  Paul.  At  this  time,  he 
poffeffed  the  redtory  of  Denington  in  Suffolk,  to  which  he  had  been 
inftituted  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He  was  alfo  prebendary  of  York, 

j  ,  .  i. 

and  canon  of  St.  Martin’s  le  Grand  in  London.  In  1502,  he  became 
prebendary  of  Sarum,  prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s  in  1505,  and  imme¬ 
diately  after,  dean  of  that  cathedral,  having  previoufly  taken  the  degree 
of  dodlor  of  divinity.  He  was  no  fooner  raifed  to  this  dignity,  than  he 
introduced  the  pradtice  of  preaching  and  expounding  the  fcriptures, 
and,  foon  after,  eftablifhed  a  perpetual  divinity  ledture  in  St.  Paul’s 
church,  three  days  in  every  week ;  an  institution  which  gradually 
made  way  for  the  Reformation.  About  the  year  1508,  dean  Colet 
formed  his  plan  for  the  foundation  of  St.  Paul’s  fchool,  which  he 
completed  in  1512,  and  endowed  with  eflates  to  the  amount  of  122/. 
and  upwards.  The  celebrated  grammarian,  William  Lilye,  was  his 
frit  matter,  and  the  company  of  mercers  were  appointed  truflees.- 

The 

'  '  .  ^  L  ^  /  .  J  [ i  •  ■>  i  *.  *  A  1  V'/  _  i  .t  i-  „  .  ) L  .  ...  *  *  f 

(a)  Knight.  Sir  Henry  Colet  was  a  mercer,  and  twice  lord  mayor  of  London. 

See  Stow’ s  Survey. 
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Bale,  xi.  88« 

Pits,  p.  689. 
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The  dean’s  notions  of  religion  were  fo  much  more  rational  than  thofe 
of  his  cotemporary  priefts,  that  they  deemed  him  little  better  than  a 
heretic ;  and  on  that  account  he.  was  fo  frequently  molefted,  that 
he  at  laft  determined  to  fpend  the  remainder  of  hi3  days  in  peaceful 
retirement.  With  this  intention  he  built  a  houfe  near  the  palace  at 
Richmond  ;  but,  being  feifed  with  the  fweating-ficknefs,  he  died  in 
1519,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  on  the  foutb 
fide  of  the  choir  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  a  done  laid  over  his  grave  with  no 
other  infcription  than  his  name.  Befides  the  preferments  above  men¬ 
tioned,  he  was  redtor  of  the  Gild  of  Jefus  in  8t.  Paul’s,  and  chaplain, 
to  king  Henry  VIII.  Dean  Colet,  though  a  pap  i  ft,  was  an  enemy  to 
the  grofs  fuperftitions  of  the  church  of  Rome.  He  difapprcved  auri¬ 
cular  confefiion,  the  celibacy  of  the  priefts,  and  fuch  other  ridiculous 
tenets  and  ceremonies  as  have  ever  been  condemned  by  men  of  found 
underftanding  in  every  age  and  country. {b) 

WORKS. 

1.  Oratio  habit  a  a  do  ft  ore  J.  Colet ,  ad  clerum  in  convocations,  1511. 

2.  Rudimenta  grammatices  a  J.  Colet.  Lond.  1539,  Bvo. 

3.  AbfolutiJJhnus  de  ofto  orationis partium  confiruftione  libellus.  Antv.  1530,  8vo* 

4.  Daily  devotions ,  or  the  chrijlian's  morning  and  evening  facrifice. 

5  .  Monition  to  a  godly  life.  Lond.  1534,  1563,  &c. 

6.  Epijlol#  ad  Erafmum.  Printed  with  thofe  of  Erafmus* 

Many  more  of  his  works  remain  yet  in  manufcript. 

« 

(b)  Country.  Dean  Colet  deferves  to  be  particularly  remembered  as  the  chief  opponent 
®f  fcholaftic  divinity,  and  the  intimate  friend  and  correfpondent  of  Erafmus. 


JOHN  STANB  RIDGE 

WAS  born  at  Heyford  in  Northamptonftiire,  and  educated  a?t 
Winchefter-fchool,  from  whence  he  was  fent  to  New-college 
in  Oxford,  of  which,  in  the  year  1481,  he  was  admitted  perpetual 

fellow. 


I 
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fellow.  About  the  year  i486,  he  quitted  the  college,  and,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  bachelor’s  degree,  became  ufher  of  the  free-fchool  adjoin-  Ath>  0xon. 
ing  to  Magdalen-college,  of  which,  after  the  death  of  John  Anwykyll,  vo1' l’  co1, 18 
he  was  elected  matter.  In  this  occupation  he  fpent  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  which  extended  beyond  the  year  1522  ;  but  the  precife  time  bp.  Tanner, 
of  his  death  is  not  known.  He  was  eminent  in  his  profettion,  and 
prepared  feveral  young  gentlemen  for  the  colleges,  who  were  after¬ 
wards  dittinguifhed  for  their  learning  and  abilities. 

WORKS. 

1 .  Embryon  relimatum ,  five  vocabularium  metricum.  London,  1 5 1 3,  by  Pyn- 
fon,  4to.  1522,  4m.  printed  by  Wyer.  Republ.  by  Tho.  Newton,  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Eliz.  Afterwards  in  1636,  1647,  4t0*  1664,  8vo,  tenth 
edit,  by  Brinttev. 

2.  Accidentia  ex  Stanbrigiana  editione  nuper  reccgnita  et  cajligata  lima  Rob % 

Whit  tint  oni  Litchfieldenfis.  Lond . 4to. 

3.  Parvulorum  injlitutio  ex  Stanbrigiana  colleftione ,  Lond . 4to.  by 

Winck.  de  Worde.  Lond.  1526,  4to. 

4.  Gradus  comparativum  (it  is  fo  in  the  title)  cum  verbis  anomalis ,  &c. 

Lond.  1531,  4t0- 

5 .  De  or  dine  conflruftionum , 

6.  Vulgaria  Stanbrigiana. 

7.  Stanbrigii  ab  edendi  forrnidine  dehortantis  hexajlichon.  Prefixed  to  Whit- 
tinton’s  Syntax. 

There  is  a  wooden  print  of  the  author  facing  the  title-page  of  his  Embryon 
relimatum. . 


WILLIAM 

•  .  %  c-  '  t  . '  * 

ft.  f  v.  I  ■  V  >  •  »  /  »  »  '  f"  •  •  *  ‘  *  *  ‘ 

WAS  born  in  the  year  i468,  at  Odiham  in  Hampshire,  and,  Biogr.Bm, 
in  i486,  was  admitted  a  femi-commoner  of  Magdalen  col¬ 
lege,  in  Oxford.  Having  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  he  left  Bale,  p.  64.9* 

M  m  m  r^ie 


L  I  L  Y  E 


K.HEN.VIII 


45Q 


rhs,  p.  697. 


Bn.  Tanner, 

Lex. 


Ath.  Oxon, 
vol.i. 
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univerfity,  and  travelled  to  Jerufalem.(tf)  Returning  from  thence, 
lie  continued  five  years  in  the  ifland  of  Rhodes,  where  he  ttudied  the 
Greek  language,  feveral  learned  men  having  retired  thither  after  the 
taking  of  Conttantinople,  From  Rhodes  he  travelled  to  Rome,  where 
he  improved  himfelf  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  under  Sulpi- 
tius,  and  P.  Sabinus.  He  then  returned  to  London,  where,  for  fome 
time,  he  taught  a  private  grammar-fchool,  being  the  firtt  perfon  who 
taught  Greek  in  the  metropolis. (b)  In  1510,  when  Dr.  Colet 
founded  St.  Paul’s  fchool,  Lilye  was  appointed  the  firfl  matter,  at 
which  time,  it  feems,  he  was  married  and  had  many  children.  In 
this  employment  he  had  laboured  twelve  years,  when,  being  feifed 
by  the  plague,  which  then  raged  in  London,  he  died  in  February,  1523, 
and  was  buried  in  the  north  yard  of  St.  Paul’s. (c)  He  had  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  an  excellent  grammarian,  and  a  fuccefsful  teacher  of  the 
learned  languages. 

WO  R  K  S. 

1 .  Brevijjhna  inflitutio ,  feu  ratio  grammatices  cognofcend <e.  Lond.  1513.  Re¬ 
printed  times  without  number,  and  commonly  called  Lily’s  grammar.  The 
Englifh  rudiments  were  written  by  Dr.  Colet,  dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  the  pre¬ 
face  to  the  firft  edition,  by  cardinal  Wolfey.  The  Englifh  Syntax  was 

written 


(a)  Jerufahfn.  The  author  of  Lilye’s 
life  in  the  Biogr.  Britannica,  on  the  credit 
of  Ant.  Wood,  who  took  his  account  from 
Pits,  fays,  that  he  travelled  to  Jerufalem 
for  Religion's  fake .  Bifhop  Tanner  alfo 
tranfcribes  the  fame  opinion ;  but  Bale, 
from  whom  Pits  copied,  gives  no  fuch  rea- 
fon  for  Lilye’s  journey.  It  is  indeed  moft 
probable,  that  he  travelled  eaftward  with  an 
intention  to  acquire  fome  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language,  efpecially  as  he  continued 
five  years  in  the  ifland  of  Rhodes  with  no 
other  defign. 

{b)  Metropolis.  Dr.  Knight,  in  his  life 
dean  Collet,  fays  that  Lilye  was  the 


firft  Englifh  traveller  who  brought  Greek 
out  of  Italy  to  Oxford,  quoting  Polydore 
Virgil  as  his  authority;  butthedo&or  was 
miftaken,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  Lilye 
was  ever  at  Oxford  after  his  return  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Befides,  P.  Virgil  fays  pofitively, 
that  before  Lilye,  Cornelius  Vitellius  had 
taught  bonas  literas  at  Oxford. 

(r)  St.  Paul's.  A  brafs  plate,  with  a 
Latin  infcription,  was  fixed  to  the  wall, 
near  the  north  door  of  the  cathedral,  by 
George  Lilye  his  fon  ;  but,  as  it  contains 
nothing  material,  it  is  not  neceflary  to 
tranfcribe  it. 
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written  by  Lilye  j  alfo  the  rules  for  the  genders  of  nouns,  beginning  with 
Propria  qua  maribus ;  and  thofe  for  the  preterperfedt  tenfes  and  fupines,  begin¬ 
ning  with  As  in  prafenti.  The  Latin  Syntax  was  chiefly  the  work  of  Erafmus. 
See  JVard's  preface  to  his  edition  of  Lily’s  grammar ,  1732. 

а.  Progymnafmata  Phoma  Mori,  et  Gulielmi  Lilii  fodalium,  Bafll.  1518,  4to, 

3.  Lranigmatica  Boffi  Antibofficon  primum,  fecundum3  tertium3  ad  G.  Hormamutth 
Lond.  1521,  4to. 

4.  Poemata  varia,  printed  with  the  former. 

5.  Apologia  ad  R.  Whyttingtonum . 

б.  Apologia  ad  In.  Skeltonum, 

7 .  De  laudibus  Deipar a  virginis. 

8.  Super  Philippi  archiducis  appulfu. 

9.  De  Caroli  quinti  Cafaris  adventu  panegyricum. 

Befldes  feveral  other  things  of  doubtful  authority. 


JOHN  HOLTE 


K.  HEN.  VII, 


WAS  a  native  of  the  county  of  SuflTex.  Having  been  lome  time 
ufhef  of  the  fchool  near  the  common  gate  of  Magdalen  college 
in  Oxford,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and,  in  the  year 
1491,  was  admitted  fellow  of  that  college.  He  afterwards  com¬ 
pleted  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  commenced  fchoolmafter,  in  which 
capacity  he  acquired  great  fame,  and  had  the  honour  of  preparing  for 
the  colleges  feveral  ftudents,  who  became  eminent  in  a  public  capa¬ 
city.  When  or  where  he  died,  is  unknown.  He  was  efteemed  the 
befl  grammarian  of  his  time ;  and  his  book,  which  was  the  firft  Latin 
grammar,  of  any  note,  publifhed  in  England,  was  for  fome  years  in 
general  ufe. 

W  O  R  K  S. 

1.  Lac  puerorum.  Lond.  1497.  Dedicated  to  Moreton,  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury.  Reprinted  with  the  works  of  John  Stanbridge, 


Baleus,xi.83. 


Pits,  p.  689. 

Ath.  Oxon. 
vol.  i.  col.  7. 


M  m  m  2 


ROBERT 


/ 
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\ 


K.  HEN.  VIII. 


ROBERT  SHIRWODE, 


Ealens,  cent, 
xi.  90. 


A  learned  Monk, 

X  (  .  *  ;  \  c  ^  V  •  7  .  ‘  U  \  „ 

TI  7 HO  was  born  in  the  city  of  Coventry  about  the  latter  end  of 
*  »  the  fifteenth  century.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he 
Pus,  p.  706.  ftudied  logic,  theology,  and  the  languages,  with  great  afliduity  and 
fuCcefs;  and  where  alfo,  if  my  authors  deferve  credit,  he  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  divinity,  [a)  He  went  afterwards  to  Lovain  in 
Flanders,  whfre,  about  the  year  1519,  he  fucceeded  one  Robert 
l6s°’  Wakefield  as  Hebrew  ledturer,  but  continued  only  a  month  in  that 
employment. (b)  Wood  fays  he  went  from  thence  to  other  uni- 
verfities. 

WORKS. 

♦ 

1 .  Librum  Heir  a  or  uni  concionatoris ,  feu  Ecclefiafiicen,  nuper  ad  veritatem  He - 
Iraicam  recognition,  cum  nonnullis  annotationibus  Chaldaicis ,  et  quorundam  Rab- 
binorum  fententiis  textus  obfcuros  aliquos  literaliter  explanantibus .  Antverp.  1523, 
4to.  Dedicated  to  John  Webb,  prior  of  the  Benedidtine  convent  at  Coventry.  . 
1.  Sermons. 

w  j  ‘  .  •  >  f  :  :  ,  ■  .  f  •  \  '  v  / 

(a)  Divinity.  The  induftrious  Oxford  (b)  Employment.  Bits  fays  that  at  Lo- 
antiquary  could  find  no  traces  of  his  having  vain  he  taught  divinity,  and  the  Greek  and 
taken  the  degree  of  doctor  at  Oxford ;  nor  Hebrew  languages, 
does  it  appear  in  the  title-page  of  his  book. 


Andreas  in 
Fall.  Acad. 


Ath.  Ox©n> 
vol.hcol.25. 

JB.  Tanner, 
Lexi 


Tc.HEs.vin.  ROBERT  WHITINGTON, 

A  celebrated  Grammarian, 

Bale,  ix.  43.  ‘IXTAS  born  at  Litchfield  about  the  year  1480,  and  educated  under 

Stanbridge,  in  the  lchool  at  the  gate  of  Magdalen  college, 

voHcoi°»4  Oxford.  He  afterwards  became  a  member  of  the  univerfity ;  but  of 

what 
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what  hall,  or  college,  is  not  known.  In  1401  he  began  to  teach  a 
grammar-fchool,  probably  in  London,  as  all  his  books  were  printed 
there.  In  1513,  having  fupplicated  the  congregation  of  regents  at 
Oxford  that  he  might  be  laureated,  he  was  accordingly,  with  a  wreath 
of  laurel,  decorated  in  the  arts  of  grammar  and  rhetoric ;  and  was,  at 
the  fame  time,  admitted  to  the  reading  of  any  of  the  logical  books  of 
Ariftotle ;  that  is,  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  which  was  at  that 
time  efleemed  equal  to  the  degree  of  dodtor  of  grammar  or  rhetoric. 
From  this  time  he  wrote  himfelf  Protavates  Anglia.  When  or  where 
he  died,  is  unknown.  Whitington  was  generally  allowed  to  be  an 
excellent  claffic,  and  one  of  the  firil  grammarians  of  his  time  j  but  he 
was  fatyrical ,  and  levere,  particularly  againft  Lilye  and  others  of  his 
cotemporaries. 

WORKS. 

r.  f  |  'I  *  1  ii  \l  y  ‘\  •  1  1  '  1  f  i  i  '  4  1  f-  ** 

1.  Be  difficult  at  e  juftitiae  few  and ce  in  reipublic adminifiratione .  Manufcript. 
In  verfe,  written  to,  and  in  praife  of,  cardinal  Wolfey. 

2.  Be  quatuor  virtutibus  cardineis.  Manufcript.  To  the  fame.  Thefe  two 
are  bound  in  one  volume  in  the  Bodleian  library,, 

3.  Bulgaria  y  et  de  inftitutione  grammaticuloru?ny  opufculum,  &c.  Lond.  1524, 
3526,  printed  feveral  times  before. 

4.  Secunda  pars  grammatices,  defyllaba  et  ej us  quantitate.  Lond.  1516,  4 to. 

5.  Be  nominum  appellativ or urn,  deorum,  &c.  Lond.  1514,  4to. 

6.  Be  ofto  partibus  orationis.  Lond.  1513,  1516,  1523,  4to. 

7.  Be  nominum  generibus.  Lond.  1521,  1524,  1526,  4to.  1527. 

8.  Beprateritis  et  fupinis.  Lond.  1524,  1526,  1529,  4to. 

9.  Be  nominum  declinatione.  Lond.  1522. 

10.  Be  heteroclitis.  Lond.  1524,  152 5,  4to. 

11.  Syntaxis.  Lond.  1524,  4to.  1512,  2d  edit. 

12.  Opufculum  de  fyntaxi.  Lond.  1532,  1533,  4to. 

13.  Epifiola  ad  Gul.  Hormannum.  Lond.  1521,  4to. 

14,,  Refponjiva  contra  Gul.  Hermann,  carm.  Lond.  1521,  4 to.* 

15.  Opufculum  R.  IV.  in  Oxon.  laureati  ad  Hen.  viii.  et  Bhomam  card.  IVclfeum 
panegyrici  et  epigrammata.  Lond.  1 519,  4to, 


.  70$, 


if.  Officio, 
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Ath.  Oxon. 
Yol.i.col.105. 


Bp.  Tan. 

p.  209. 

\ 

\ 

Pits,  p.705. 
Bal.  ix.  40. 


[Cent.  XVI.. 

1 6.  Officia  Cicemiis ,  Latin  and  Engl.  Lond.  1534,  1540,  t2mo. 

17.  ’Tullius  de  feneftute ,  Lat.  and  Engl.  Lond.  1540. 

18.  Erafmus  de  civilitate  morum  puer ilium.  Lond.  1540.  tranflated  into 

Englilh.  ,  .  . 

RICHARD  CROKE, 

A  celebrated  Grecian,* 

WAS  born  in  London,  and  educated  in  both  our  univerfities. 

He  was  admitted  fcholar  of  King’s  college,  Cambridge,  in  the 
year  1506,  and  afterwards  ftudied  the  Greek  language  at  Oxford, 
under  the  famous  Grocyn.  Having  now  acquired  fufficient  knowledge 
to  ftimulate  his  inclination  for  farther  improvement,  he  went  over  to 
Paris,  and  continued  abroad  twelve  years,  fupported  chiefly  by  the 
munificence  of  his  patron  Warham,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  At 
Leipfick  he  was  elected  Greek  profeflor,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
firfl:  perfon  who  taught  Greek  in  that  univerfi ty.(a)  He  alfo  refided 
fome  time  at  Lovain  in  the  fame  capacity.  In  what  year  he  returned 
to  England,  I  know  not ;  but  we  are  told  that  he  was  invited  home, 
and  was  in  great  favour  with  the  king,  and  difiinguifhed  by  the  moft 
learned  of  the  nobility.  In  1522  he  was  made  orator  and  Greek 
profeflor  at  Cambridge.  In  1524  he  commenced  dodtor  of  divinity, 
about  which  time  he  was  tutor  to  the  duke  of  Richmond,  king  Henry’s 
natural  fon.  He  was  afterwards  fent  by  his  majefty  to  confult  the 
univerfities  of  Italy  concerning  his  divorce,  and,  on  his  return,  in 
confequence  of  a  prefling  invitation,  in  1532  went  down  to  Oxford, 
and  was  there  made  one  of  the  twelve  canons  of  King’s  college,  then 
newly  founded.  When  that  college  was,  in  1 545,  converted  into  a 
cathedral,  he  retired  to  Exeter  college,  with  a  fmall  penfion,  in  lieu 

of 

(a)  Univerfity.  “  Unde  Erafmus  in  epiftola  ad  Thomam  Linacrum  feribit — regnaf 
l(  Crocus  in  academia  Lipficenft  publicities  Gracas  doctns  litter  as. ,}  Pits,  p.  705. 
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of  his  canonryy  where  he  refided  many  years  a  fojourner.  By  a  copy 
of  his  will  it  appears,  that  he  pofiefied  the  living  of  Long-Buckby  in 
Northamptonfhire,  and  that  he- died  in  London  in  the  year  1558. 
He  was  one  of  the  heft  Grecians  of  his  time  much  efteemed  by  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  mod;  other  learned  men,  except  Leland,  with 
whom  he  had  frequent  altercations  and  acrimonious  difputes. 

WORKS. 

1.  Oratio  de  Graecae  linguae  utilitate  et  laude.  Par.  1520,  4to. 

2.  Oratio  qua  Cantabrigienfes  eft  hortatus  ne  Graecarum  liter  arum  defer  t  or  ei 
effent.  Ibid. 

3.  In  Aufonium  annotations ,  lib.  i. 

4.  Introductions  in  rudiment  a  Graeca.  Colon.  1520,  4to. 

5.  Element  a  gram.  Graecae . 

6.  De  verborum  conftruRione. 

7.  Letters  from  Italy  to  king  Henry  viii.  concerning  his  divorce .  Burnet’s  Hid. 
t>f  the  Reform,  an.  1530. 


LEONARD  COX 


K. HEN. VIII 
K.  EDW.VI. 


WAS  born  in  the  county  of  Monmouth.  He  was  fome  time  a 
ttudent  at  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts.  In  1528  he  removed  to  Oxford  and  being  there  incorporated, 
fupplicated  for  the  degree  of  matter  ;  but  whether  he  was  admitted, 
does  not  appear.  In  1  ^30  he  commenced  fchool-mafter  at  Reading 
in  Berkttiire,  where  he  had  the  merit  of  releafing  John  Fryth,  the 
martyr,  when  he  was  fet  in  the  docks  as  a  vagrant.  He  afterwards 
went  abroad,  and  is  laid  to  have  travelled  through  France,  Germany, 
Poland,  Hufigary,  &c .{a)  In  1540  he  was  at  Carleon  in  his  native 

country. 


Bal.  ix>  31. 


Ath.  Oxon. 
vol.  i.  col.  36. 


Fryth’ 6  Life 
in  this  vol. 


(a)  Hungary,  See.  Leland,  in  his  En¬ 
comia,  writes  thus  to  Leonard  Cox, 

Inclyta  Sarniaticae  Cracovia  gloria  genti's, 
Virtutes  novit,  Coxe  dilerte,  tuasi 


Novit  ct  eloquii  phoenix  utriufque  Melan&on,. 

Quam  te  Phoebus  amet,  Pieriusque  chorus. 
Praga  tuas  cecinit,  cecinitque  Lutctia  laudes,. 

Urbs  ergo  doctos  officiofa  viros, 

Talia  cum  confluent,  &«. 


The 
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Bp.  Tanner, 
Lex. 


K-HEN.VIII. 

ELIZ. 


Grant,  oratio 
de  vita  et  obitu 
R-  Afchami. 

F«4* 

Biogr.  Brit. 
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country/  where  A.  Wood  fuppofes  he  taught  fchool.  Bifhop  Tanner 
alfo  imagines  that  he  was  fome  time  mafter  of  the  grammar-fchool  at 
Coventry.  He  was  one  of  the  licenfed  preachers  in  the  reign  of  Ed^ 
ward  VI. 

WORKS. 

i.  Scholia  in  Gal.  Lilii  de  odio  parlibns  orationis.  Lond.  1540. 
a.  Tranflation  into  Englijh  of  Erafmus's  paraphrafe  on  Paul's  epiftle  to  Titus . 
Lond.  1 549. 

3.  JLpiJlles  and  verfes  of  various  kinds. 

4.  Marcus  her  emit  a  de  lege  fpiritus.  Tranfiated  from  the  Greek  into  Latin. 

The  Oxford  Antiquary  fays,  that  tc  he  <e  more  eminent  in  foreign  countries  than 
«  taught  the  Tongues  abroad,  and  became  c<  at  home.’'  Jth.  Oxon,  utfupra. 

ROGER  ASCHAM 

WAS  born  at  Kirby- Wilke,  near  North- Allerton  in  Yorklhire,  in 
the  year  1516.  His  father  was  Reward  to  the  noble  family  of 
Scroop.  Our  author  Roger  was  educated  in  the  family  of  Sir  An¬ 
thony  Wingfield,  who,  about  the  year  1530,  fent  him  to  St.John’s 
college,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  foon  diftinguilhed  for  his  applica¬ 
tion  and  abilities.  He  took  his  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  was  foon  after  elected  fellow  of  his  college,  and  in  1536, 
proceeded  mafter  of  arts,.  In  1544  he  was  chofen  univerfity  orator, 
and  in  1548  was  fent  for  to  court,  to  inftrudt  the  lady  Elizabeth 
(afterwards  queen)  in  the  learned  languages.  In  the  year  1550  he 
attended  Sir  Richard  Moryfine,  as  fecretary,  on  his  embafiy  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V.  at  whofe  court  he  continued  three  years,  and  in 
the  mean  time  was  appointed  Latin  fecretary  to  king  Edward  VI.  but, 
upon  the  death  of  that  prince,  he  loft  his  preferment  and  all  his 
hopes,  being  profeftedly  of  the  reformed  religion  ;  yet,  contrary  to  his 
expectations,  he  was  foon  after,  by  the  intereft  of  his  friend,  lord 
Paget,  made  Latin  fecretary  to  the  king  and  queen.  In  June,  1554, 

he 
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^ie  married  Mrs.  Margaret  How,  a  lady  of  a  good  family,  with  whom 
he  had  a  confiderable  fortune.  It  is  very  remarkable  of  Mr.  Afcham, 
that,  though  he  was  known  to  be  a  Proteftanf,  he  continued  in  favour 
not  only  with  the  miniidry  of  thofe  times,  but  with  queen  Mary  herfelf. 
Upon  the  accefiion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  not  only  confirmed  in 
his  poft  of  Latin  fecretary,  but  was  conftantly  employed  as  preceptor 
to  her  majefly  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  He  died  in  the 
year  1568,  much  regretted,  efpecially  by  the  queen,  who  faid  the  had 
rather  have  lofl  ten  thoufand  pounds.  Camden,  and  fome  other 
writers,  tell  us,  that  he  had  a  great  propenfity  to  dice  and  cock-fight¬ 
ing.  He  certainly  died  poor. 


WORKS. 

1.  Toxophilus.  The  fchole  or  partitions  of  /hooting  contained  in  two  hookes , 
•written  hy  Roger  Afcham ,  1 544,  and  now  newly  perufed.  Pleafaunt  for  all  gen¬ 
tlemen  and y omen  of  England,  &c.  Lond.  1571.  Whilft  at  the  univerfity  he 
was  fond  of  archery,  by  way  of  exercife  and  amufement,  for  which  he  was 
cenfured ;  and  on  that  account  he  fat  down  to  write  this  book,  which  was 
dedicated  to  Henry  VIII.  who  fettled  a  penfion  of  10/.  per  annum  on  the 
author.  It  is  admirably  well  written,  and  full  of  learning. 

2.  A  report  and  difcourfe ,  written  by  Roger  Afcham,  of  the  affairs  and  fate  of 
Germany ,  and  the  emperor  Charles  hijs  court ,  &c.  4to.  A  valuable  curiofity. 

3.  The  fchoolmafter.  Firfb  printed  in  1573,  4to.  Mr.  Upton  publifhed  an 
edition  with  notes  in  1711.  It  has  great  merit. 

4.  Latin  epiftles-  Firft  publifhed  by  Mr.  Grant  in  1576  ;  have  fince  pafled 
many  editions:  the  bell  is  that  of  Oxford  in  1703.  Much  admired  on  account 
of  the  ftyle, 

5.  Apologia  contra  miffam.  1577,  8vo. 

JOHN  PALSGRAVE 


WAS  born  in  London,  and  educated  in  Corpus-Chrifti  college, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 
After  leaving  the  univerfity,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  fludied  phi- 

N  n  n  lofcphy 


Fafti  Oxotu 
vol. i. 


K.  HEN.  VIII 


Ath.  Oxon. 
vol.  i,  col.  55. 

Carter’s  Hi  ft. 
of  Carnbr. 

P*  89. 
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Ba?e,  ix.  18.  fophy  and  divinity.  Having  refided  feveral  years  in  France,  he  became 
fo  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  French  language,  that  when  the  lady 
P;ts,  p.  703.  JYfary,  daughter  to  our  Henry  VII.  went  over  to  be  married  to 
Lewis  XII.  Pal fgrave  was  employed  as  her  private  tutor.  When  the 
Ep.  Tanner,  }-jng  he  returned  with  that  princefs  to  England,  and,  by  her 

intereft,  obtained  good  preferment  in  the  church.  He  taught  the 
French  language  to  feveral  perfons  of  diftindtion.  In  1531  he  fettled  at 
Oxford  ;  the  following  year  he  was  incorporated  mailer  of  arts,  having 
formerly  taken  that  degree  at  Paris,  and  immediately  after  was  ad¬ 
mitted  bachelor  of  divinity.  At  this  time  he  was  chaplain  to  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.  He  was  fome  time  preceptor  to  the  duke  of  Richmond, 
and  in  1533,  was  collated  to  the  living  of  St.  Dunftan  in  the  EafL 
He  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  author  who  reduced  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  to  rules  of  grammar.  He  was  living,  and  in  great  efteem,  in, 
the  year  1540. 

WORKS. 

1.  L'  efclaircijfement  de  la  language  Francois..  Lond.  1530,  fob 

1.  Several  epijlles. 

3.  The  comedy  of  Accolaflus *  tranflated  from  the  Latin  for  the  life  of  fchooh • 
Lond.  1540,  4to.  It  was  written,  by  Fullonius.  in  Latin  verfe.  The  tranf- 
lation  is  in  profe,  printed  in  black  letter,  and  is  faid  to  be  the  third  dramatic 
publication  in  this  kingdom.  The  ftory  is  that  of  the  Prodigal  Son, 


K.  HEN. VIII 
Q^MARY. 


THOMAS  ROBERTSON 


Bale,  xi.  91. 


Bp.  Tan. 
P-  635- 


WAS  born  at,  or  near,  Wakefield  in  Yorkfhire,(rz)  and  educated  at 
Oxford.  He  was  firft  of  Queen’s  college,  afterwards  femi- 
commoner  of  Magdalen,  mafter  of  the  fchool  adjoining,  and  finally 
fellow  of  that  houfe.  In  1532  he  was  collated  to  the  prebend  of 

Welton- 


( a )  Yorkjhire.  Bale  fays  he  was  Eboracenfs  urbis  alumnus.  On  what  authority  Wood 
fays  that  he  was  born  in  or  near  Wakefield,  I  know  not.. 
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Welton-Wefthall  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln  ;  in  the  year  following, 
to  that  of  Sleford,  and  in  1534  to  that  of  Gretton,  in  the  fame 
church.  He  took  the  degree  of  dodtor  in  divinity  in  the  year  1539, 
about  which  time,  fays  Wood,  he  was  efteemed  jlos  ct  decus  Oxonice. 
In  1540  he  was  made  treafurer  of  the  cathedral  ofSalifbury,  and  arch¬ 
deacon  of  Leicefter  the  fame  year.  He  was  inftituted  vicar  of  Wake¬ 
field,  the  place  of  his  nativity,  in  1546.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
he  was  one  of  the  divines  appointed,  by  the  council,  to  compile  the 
Liturgy  of  the  church  of  England ;  confequently  he  was  at  this  time 
a  Proteftant.  In  the  year  1557,  queen  Mary,  being  then  on  the 
throne,  he  was  made  dean  of  Durham ;  therefore  he  mu  ft  now  have 
been  a  Papift,  and  a  zealous  one  •,  for.  Wood  fays,  her  majefty  would 
have  had  him  accept  of  a  bilhoprick.  He  was  ejedted  foon  after  the 
acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  and  there  his  hiftory  ends.(^)  What¬ 
ever  might  be  his  religion,  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
befc  grammarians  of  his  time.(c) 


WORKS. 

1.  AnnotatioMs  in  librum  Gulief  Lilii  de  Latinorum  nominnm  generibuSi  de  ver¬ 
ier  urn,  &c.  Bafil.  1532,  1552,  4to. 

2.  De  nominibus  heteroclitis  opufculum ,  cum  annot .  Ibid. 

3.  De  verbis  dcfefiivis,  See.  Ibid. 

4.  Compendium ,  five  de  arte  verfificandi.  Ibid. 

5.  Refolutions  of  forns  queftions  concerning  the  facr aments.  Burnet’s  Hifc.  of  the 
Reform,  vol.  i.  app.  N.  25. 

6.  Refolutions  of  fome  queftions  relating  to  bifhops  and  pr lefts.  Ibid. 


[b)  Ends.  Some  author,  whom  I  have 
lately  rea.d  (probably  Mr.  Walpole)  ob- 
ferves,  that  in  thofe  days  it  was  neceflary, 
in  the  (pace  of  a  few  years,  for  a  good 
courtier  to  change  his  religion  four  times. 
There  are  very  few  men  in  any  age,  who 
could  do  this  with  a  fafe  confcicnce, 

(r)  Time.  Wood  mentions  an  epigram 
in  praife  of  his  learning  written  by  Park- 


hurft,  bifhop  of  Norwich,  who  was  his 
fcholar ;  but  quotes  no  part  of  it.  Bale 
and  Pits  tranferibe  the  following,  which 
they  fay  w'as  written  by  one  Henry 
Knowles. 

Aufonii  ruris  fegetes  fi  falee  recurva 
Cnrpere  forte  velis,  hunc  pete  !e<5tor  agrum, 
Vomere  quern  dofto  coluit  cio&i/fimus  ille, 

Ille  Robfiitfomis,  flos,  decus,  Oxonii. 

EDWARD 


Ath.  Oxon. 
vol.i.col.i  35, 
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Q.  ELIZ. 


Ath.  Oxoii . 
\ol.i.  col. 310. 


f>!>.  Tanner, 
Bibl.  339. 


EDWARD  GRANT, 

Mafter  of  Weftminfter  fchool, 

IN  which  he  was  educated,  and  from  whence  he  was  fent  either  to 
Chrift-church  college  or  Broadgate  hall  in  Oxford.  He  com¬ 
pleted  his  degrees  in  arts  in  1 572,  and  about  the  fame  time,  being 
then  not  quite  thirty  years  of  age,  was  elected  mafter  of  Weftminfter 
fchool.  In  1577  he  was  inftalled  canon  of  Weftminfter,  and  in  1584* 
was  prefented,  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  to  the  vicarage  of  South-Bem- 
ftete  in  Eftex,  which  he  refigned  the  year  following,  and  was  foon 
after  inftituted  to  the  redtory  of  Bintre  and  Folfham  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk.  In  1589  he  was  created  dodtor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge  ; 
in  1591,  having  refigned  Weftminfter  fchool  to  his  ufiier  Camden,  he 
was  prefented  to  the  living  of  Barnet  in  Middlefex,  and  to  the  redtory 
of  Toppersfield  in  Effex  in  1598.  He  died  in  the  year  1601,  and  was 
buried  in  Weftminfter  abbey.  Elis  charadter  is  that  of  an  excellent 
claftical  fcholar  and  Latin  poet. 

WORK  S. 

1.  Graecae  linguae  f pi  cilegium.  Lond.  1575.  It  was  dedicated  to  lord  Bur¬ 
leigh,  and  afterwards  epitomized  by  Camden. 

2.  Oratio  de  vita  et  obitu  Rogeri  Afchamiy  ac  diffionis  elegantia}  cum  adhcrta- 
>  tione  ad  adolefcentulos.  This  was  added  to  our  author’s  edition  of  Afcham’a 
epiftles,  &c.  Lond.  1577,  8vo. 

3.  Verfes  on  the  death  of  bifliop  Jewell,  and  other  occafional  Latin,  and 
Engiifh  poems,  prefixed  to  die  works  of  various  authors. 


JOHN 


-  / 


I 
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JOHN  RIDER,  ™ 

Biinop  of  Killaloe  in  Ireland, 

^AS  born  at  Carrington  in  Cheshire,  about  the  year  1562,  and edu-  Allu  0xpil 

cated  at  Jefus  college  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  both  degrees  in  vol*»- col-577* 
arts,  and  continued  fome  years  in  the  univerfity,  chiefly  employed  in 
teaching  grammar.  His  firft  preferment  in  the  church  was  the  living  Ware,  voi.  u 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  atBerraondfey  in  Surry.  His  next  ftep  was  the  5*30? 
redory  of  Winwich  in  Lancafhire.  He  was  afterwards  made  arch¬ 
deacon  of  Meath  in  Ireland;  thence  preferred  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Pa¬ 
trick’s  in  Dublin,  and  in  1612,  to  the  fee  of  Killaloe.  He  died  in 
the  year  1632,  and  was  buried  in  his  cathedral.  He  had  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  learned  and  pious  prelate,  [a) 

WORKS. 

1.  A  dictionary,  Engl,  and  Eat.  and  Lat.  and  Engl.  Oxon.  1589,  4to. 

2.  A  letter  concerning  the  news  out  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  Spaniards  landing ,  and 
the  prefent  Jlate  there.  Lond.  1601,  4to. 

3.  Claim  of  antiquity  in  behalf  of  the  Proteftant  religion.  Lond.  1608.  4to. 


(a)  Prelate.  Rider  is  particularly  re¬ 
membered  on  account  of  his  dictionary, 
which  was  the  firft  dictionary  publifhed  in 
this  kingdom  with  the  Englifh  before  the 
Latin,  and  continued  for  many  years  in 
common  ufe  in  our  grammar-fchools. 
Fuller,  in  his  Worthies  of  Warwickfhire, 
fpeaking  of  Francis  Holyoke,  fays  he  fet 
forth  that  ftaple  book,  which  fchool-boys 
called  Rider’s  dictionary.  This  Rider 
.did  borrow  (to  fay  no  worfe)  both  his  fad- 


dle  and  bridle  from  Thomas  Thomafius, 
whofe  executors,,  entering  an  aCtion  againft 
Rider,  occafioned  him,  in  his  own  defence, 
to  make  thofe  numerous  additions  to  his 
dictionary,  that  it  feems  to  differ  rather  in 
kind  than  degree  from  his  firft  edition. 

From  the  following  diftich  however  it 
appears,  that  Dr.  Underhill  thought  dif¬ 
ferently  of  Rider’s  dictionary. 

Quantum  Thomafio  Calepinus  cedere  debet, 

Tantum  praeclaro  Thomafius  ipfe  Ridero. 

i  *  \ 

J  O  II  N 
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Biogr.  Bi'it. 

A tli.  Oxon. 
vol.i-coI.379 


JOHN  BOND 

WAS  born  in  Somerfetfhire,  in  the  year  1550,  and  educated  at  Win- 
chefter  ichool.  In  1569  he  was  entered  a  ftudent  of  the  uni- 
verlity  of  Oxford,  probably  in  New  college,  of  which  he  became 
either  one  of  the  clerks  or  chaplains.  He  took  his  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  in  1573?  and  that  of  mailer  in  1579  ;  loon  after  which  he  was 
appointed,  by  his  college,  mailer  of  the  free-fchool  of  Taunton  in 
Somerfetfhire.  In  this  employment  he  continued  many  years  with 
great  reputation  :  but,  being  at  length  weary  of  his  laborious  occupa¬ 
tion,  he  commenced  pbyfician,  and,  we  are  told,  became  eminent  in 
that  .capacity.  He  died  in  the  year  1612,  po  helled  of  feveral  lands 
and  tenements  in  his  neighbourhood  ;  but  whether  acquired  by  the 
practice  of  phyfic,  does  not  appear.  He  was  buried  at  Taunton,  and 
the  following  epitaph  was  infcribed  on  his  tomb. 

€pui  mcdicus  doBus ,  prudentis  nomine  clarus, 

Eloquii  Jplendor ,  Pieridumque  decus , 

Virtutis  cult  or ,  pietatis  vixit  amicus , 

Hie  jacet  in  tumulo  3  fpiritus  alta  tenet ,  * 

3  -..uH,  .  -•  .  ■  ■  .. '  ■  ,  „/  .  -  "v  >  1  It:,..  :  >>'  ::  yHjTV'l 

WORKS, 

1.  Comment arii  in  poemata  ^Horatii.  Load.  1606,  8 vo.  Han.  1621,  8vo. 
JLugd.  Bat.  1654,  8 vo. 

2.  Comment arii  in  fox  Jatyr.as  Perfii.  Lend.  1614,  8.vo, 
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J  O  H  N  BEKINSAU, 

An  Ecclefiaftic, 

WAS  born  at  Broadchalke  in  Wiltfhire,  and  defended  of  an  B,ysr* 
ancient  family  of  Bekinfau  in  Lancafhire.  He  was  educated 
at  Winchefter  fchool,  and  thence  fent  to  New  college  in  Oxford, 
where,  in  1520,  he  was  admitted  perpetual  fellow.  In  1526  he  took 
the  degree  of  m after  of  arts,  and  foon  after  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
was  fome  time  Greek  lecturer.  In  1538  he  married,  and  refigned  his 
Oxford  fellowihip.  Whilft  he  continued  in  that  univerfity,  he  was 
remarkable  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  and  was  intimate 
with  the  literati  of  thofe  times,  particularly  the  antiquarian  Leland, 
who  has  praifed  him  in  his  Encomia.  We  are  told  that  he  was  efteemed 
by  Harry  VIII.  and  his  fon  Edward  VI.  but  that,  when  Mary  afcended 
the  throne,  he  changed  his  religion  with  the  times,  and  became  a 
zealous  Papift.  On  the  acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  retired  to  an 
obfeure  village  ia  Hampftiire,  called  Sherebourne,  where  he  died  in 
the  year  1559,  aged  fixty-three. 

WORKS. 

I.  De  fupremo  et  dbfoluto  regis  imperio .  Lond.  1 546,  8vo.  In  defence  of  the 
king’s  fupremacy,  and  dedicated  to  Harry  VIII.  It  was  reprinted  in  Mo- 
mrchia  Romani  imperii}  by  Goldaft.  Francf.  1621,  fol. 


E  D  W  A  R  D  FOX,  Kmi> 

,  *  .  1  •  Jv  '  t  * 

Biftiop  of  Hereford, 

*VTTAS  born  at  Durftey  in  Gloucefterfhire,  and  educated  at  Eaton,  b  iogr.  Brit. 

whence,  in  1312,  he  removed  to  King’s  college,  Cambridge,  Fuller, worth, 
of  which,  in  1528,  he  was  defied  provoft.  Being  recommended  to  Ath<  Oxon> 

O  o  o  cardinal co1,  C'5- 
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Lloyd’s  State 
Worthies, 
p.  87. 


Goodwin  de 
Praefulib.  tit. 
J616,  p.  554.. 

Hift.  of  Re¬ 
form.  ad  ed. 
p.  52. 
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cardinal  Wolfey  as  a  politician,  that  enterprifing  minifler  took  him  into 
his  fervice,  and  fent  him,  with  Gardiner,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  em- 
baffador  to  the  pope,  in  order  to  obtain  a  bull  for  the  divorce  of  queen 
Catharine  of  Arragon.  Having  fucceeded  in  this  affair,  they  returned 
to  England  with  cardinal  Campegio.  He  was  afterwards  fent  em- 
baffador  to  France  and  Germany,  and,  in  1530,  was  employed  at 
Cambridge  to  obtain  the  confent  of  that  univerfity  to  the  king’s 
divorce.  In  the  year  1531  he  was  inftalled  archdeacon  of  Leicester* 
in  1533  archdeacon  of  Dorfet,  and  in  1535  he  was  promoted  to  the 
bifhoprick  of  Hereford.  Soon  after  his  confecration  he  was  fent 
embalfador  to  the  Proteflant  princes  in  Germany,  at  that  time  af- 
fembled  at  Smalcald,  whom  he  exhorted  to  unite  with  the  church  of 
England,  and  to  approve  king  Henry’s  divorce  and  fecond  marriage  y, 
but  in  vain.  He  returned  home  in  1536,  and,  having  enjoyed  the 
epifcopal  dignity  about  two  years  and  a  half,  died  in  London  on  the 
8  th  of  May,  1538.  He  was,  according  to  his  requeft,  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  Monthaw  in  Thames-ftreet,  where  the  bifhops  of 
Hereford  had  then  a  houfe.  No  monument  was  er.edled  to  his 
memory. 

He  fhines  in  hiftory  principally  as  an  able  politician :  nor  were  his. 
political  talents  lefs  ufeful  to  himfelf  than  to  his  l'overeign  ;  for,  though 
he  was  not  lefs  zealous  for  the  Reformation  than  Cranmer,  yet 
he  had  prudence  enough  to  avoid  perfecution  on  that  account. 
Bifhop  Goodwin  calls  him  vtr  egregie  dodliis,  and  Burnet  tells  us  that 
he  was  reputed  one  of  the  beft  divines  in  the  kingdom-. 

WORKS. 

1 .  De  vera  differentia  regime  pdtefiaiis  &  ecclefiaftica ,  et  qu £  fit  ipfa  veritas  et 
virtue  utriufque-,  Lond.  1534,  1538.  This  was  tranflated  into  Englifh  by 
Henry  lord  Stafford. 

2.  Annotation s  upon  Mantuan  the  poet. 

3.  An  oration:  in  the  Lory  of  lord  TI10.  Cromwell,  in  Fox’s  A6h  and  Mon. 
vol.  ii. 

4.  A  letter  from  him  to  Gardiner,  from  Cambridge,  at  the  end  of  bifhop 
Burnet’s  Hift.  of  the  Reformation. 
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Sir  R  I  C  H  A  R  D  MORIS!  N, 

Or  Mori  son, 

WAS  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth  century;  but  in 
what  county  is  uncertain. (a)  He  was  educated  at  Oxford, 

where  he  took  a  degree  in  arts,  and  afterwards  travelled  to  Italy, 
principally  with  an  intention  to  ftudy  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
He  continued  at  Padua  till  the  year  1537,  and  foon  after  his  return 
to  England,  was  made  prebendary  of  Salilbury.  King  Henry  VIII. 
about  the  year  1541,  is  faid  to  have  given  him  the  library  belonging 
to  the  Carmelites  in  London.  He  went  embalfador  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  both  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  of  Edward  VI. 
by  th'"  Matter  of  whom  he  was  alfo  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners, 
who,  in  1549,  were  fent  to  reform  the  univerlity  of  Oxford. (b)  From 
Edward  VI.  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  after  the 
death  of  that  prince,  being  ftigmatized  as  a  friend  to  the  Reformation, 
he  prudently  left  the  kingdom,  and  having  refided  fome  time  in  Italy, 
removed  to  Strafburg,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1556.  His  general 
charadler  is  that  of  a  polite  fcholar  and  accomplifhed  gentleman. (c) 

WORKS. 

1 .  Apomaxis  calumnlarum  convitiorumque ,  quibus  Johannes  Cochlaus  homo  theo- 
logus,  exiguus  artium  profeffor>  etc .  Henrici  viii.  nomen  obfcurare3  & c.  Lond. 
1537,  4ta.  Dedicated  to  Thomas  Cromwell,  fecretary  of  (late. 

2.  An 

( a )  Uncertain.  Bale  fays  he  was -born  (c)  Gentleman.  Fuller  fays,  that  before 
in  Eftex.  Anth.  Wood,  on  the  authority  his  exile,  he  had  begun  to  build  a  fine  houfe 
of  Holinfhed,  fuppofes  him  a  native  of  at  Cafhobery  in  Hertfordfhire,  which  was 
Oxfordfhire.  afterwards  finilhed  by  his  fon  Charles,  and 

( b )  Oxford.  At  which  time,  fays  that  his  great-grand-daughter  was  wife  to 
"',’ood,  he  (hewed  himfelf  a  great  friend  the  firft  lord  Capell.  Worth,  of  Engl, 
to,  and  prote&or  of,  Peter  Martyr,  when  vol.  i.  p.  .327. 
he  encountered  the  Triumviri  in  a  folemn 
deputation  in  the  divinity- fchool.  Ath . 

Oxeny  ubi  fup. 


K.HEN.vnr, 
K.  EL) W.VJL 


Bale,  viii.  91. 

Atii.  Oxon. 
vol.i.  coL.99. 


Bp.  Tanner, 
P*  53- 


Rym.  Feed, 
xv.  183. 
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2.  An  exhortation  to  fiir  up  all  Englijhmen  to  the  defence  of  their  country .  Lond. 
1539,  8vo. 

3.  Invelilive  againjl  the  great  and  detejlable  vice,  Treafon.  Lond.  1539.  8vo* 

4.  Comfort  able  confolation  for  the  birth  of  prince  Edward,  rather  than  forrow  foi\ 

l he  death  of  queen  Jane . 8vo. 

Several  other  books  are  afcribed  to  him  by  Bale. 

He  tranflated  the  following. 

1 .  ‘Che  epiftle  of  John  Sturmius  to  the  cardinals  and  bifhops  that  were  chofen  by 
the  pope  to  fearch  out  the  abufes  of  the  church.  Lond.  1538*  8vo. 

2.  Ludovici  Vivis  introduffiio  fa-pi  entire,  ....  i2mo. 

3.  Lud.  Vivis  fimbola. 

4.  Frontini ftratagemata.  Lond.  1539,  8vo. 


w  ANTHONY  RUSHE,  • 

* 

Dean  of  Chichefter, 


A  th.  Oxorr. 
yoi  i.  col. 187* 


Bp.  Tanner, 
Pv 646. 


M'S.  Alhraol. 
S50,  f.  337. 


born  in  the  diocefe  of  Norwich,  and  educated  at  the  King’s- 
fchool  in  Canterbury,  from  whence  he  was  fent  to  Magdalen- 
college  in  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degrees  in  arts,  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  probationer  fellow  in  the  year  1554.  In  1566  he  took  the 
degree  of  dodtor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  about  which  time  he 
became  chaplain  to  queen  Elizabeth.  The  year  following  'he  was 
made  canon  of  Windfor.  In  1569  he  was  prefen  ted  to  the  redtory  of 
Orgarifwreek  in  the  patronage  of  Canterbury  :  he  was  afterwards 
made  prebendary  of  that  cathedral,  and  in  1570,  dean  of  Chichefter. 
He  died  in  the  year  1577,  and  was  buried  in  St.  George’s  chapel,  at 
Windfor.  He  had  the  character  of  a  very  eloquent  preacher. 


WORKS. 

*  >  r**'’  ,  1  *  ‘  1  •  •  a,*-.  ,4  r  >  v  •  l  ]  ’  ' 

*  *  v  ■  i  »  ..  4 •  /  .<  •*  ,  .  1  •  .■  1 1  n u  «t  •  a.  •  *  * 

1.  A  precedent  for,  princes ,  wherein  is  to  be  feen  by  the  tefthnony  of  ancient  writers?, 
the  duty  of  kings ,  princes ,  and  governors .  Lond.  1566,  4-to.  Dedicated  to 
cueen  Elizabeth. 
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Sir  HUMPHREY  G  I  L  B  E  R  T, 

A  brave  Officer,  and  Ikilful  Navigator,. 


WAS  born  about  the  year  1539  in  Devonshire,  of  an  ancient  and 
honourable  family. (a)  Though  a  fecond  fon,  he  inherited 
a  confiderable  fortune  from  his  father.  He  was  educated  at 
Eaton,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  where  probably  he  did  not  con¬ 
tinue  long,  as  he  hath  efcaped  the  notice  of  the  industrious  Anthony 
Wood.  It  feems  he  was  intended  to  finish  his  Studies  in  the 
Temple ;  but,  being  introduced  at  court  by  his  aunt  Mrs.  Catha¬ 
rine  Affiley,  then  in  the  queen’s  fervice,  he  was  diverted  from 
the  Study  of  the  law,  and  commenced  foldier.  Having  distinguished 
himfelf  in  feveral  military  expeditions,  particularly  that  to  Newhaven 
in  1563,  he  was  Sent  over  to  Ireland  to  affiSt  in  fuppreffing  a  rebel¬ 
lion;^)  where,  for  his  Signal  fervices,  he  was  made  commander  in 
chief  and  governor  of  Munlter,  and  knighted  by  the  lord  deputy.  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  on  the  SirSl  day  of  the  year  i$yo.(c)  He  returned, 
foon  after,  to  England,  where  he  married  a  rich  heirefs.  Neverthelefs, 
in  1572,  he  failed  with  a  fquadron  of  nine  Ships,  to  reinforce  colonel 
Morgan,  who  at  that  time  meditated  the  recovery  of  Flushing. 

Probably 


(a)  Family .  Weftcot,  in  his  Difcourfe 
of  Devonshire,  MS.  in  the  Harleian  Col. 
traces  this  family  to  the  time  of  the  Saxons. 
Our  author’s  father  was  Otho  Gilbert,  of 
Green  way,  efq.  after  whofe  death  his  mo¬ 
ther,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Philip 
Champernon,  of  Modbury,  married  Wal¬ 
ter  Raleigh,  of  Faidel,  by  whom  She  had 
the  famous  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

( b )  Rebellion .  James  Fitzmorris  was 
the  ring-leader  in  this  infurre&ion.  Re¬ 
ligion  was  the  pretext  j  but  the  real  caufe 


feems  to  have  been  the  duty  on  wine.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  queen  might  have  taxed  their 
bread,  or  even  their  potatoes,  without 
offence. 

(c)  1570.  Prince,  in  his  Worthies  of 
Devonfliire,  affures  us,  that  he  was  knighted 
by  queen  Elizabeth  in  1577.  He  wasmif- 
taken  :  Hooker,  who  relates  it  as  in  the 
text,  was  perfonaliy  acquainted  with  Sir 
Humphrey,  and  fat  with  him  in  the  IriSh 
parliament. 


q.EUZ. 


Blogr.  Brit. 

Fuller, Worth, 
p.  260. 

Prince,  Worth, 
p.  326. 


Stow’s  Ann. 
p. 812. 


Lloyd’s  State 
Worth. 

Hooker,  fup. 
of  lrifh  Chron. 
p.  132. 
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Probably  on  his  return  to  England  he  refumed  his  cofmographical 
ftudies,  to  which  he  was  naturally  inclined  ;  for  in  the  year  1 576  he 
publifhed  his  book  on  the  North- weft  paffage  to  the  Eaft  Indies. (4) 
In  1578  he  obtained  from  the  queen  a  very  ample  patent,  empower¬ 
ing  him  to  difcover  and  poffefs  in  North  America  any  lands  then 
unfettled.  He  failed  to  Newfoundland,  but Toon  returned  to  England 
without  fuccefs  :  neverthelefs,  in  1583  he  embarked  afecond  time  with 
five  ftiips,  the  largeft  of  which  put  back  on  account  of  a  contagious 
diftemper  on  board.  Our  general  landed  on  Newfoundland  on  the 
third  of  Auguft,  and  on  the  fifth  took  pofieflion  of  the  harbour  of 
St.  John’s. (e)  On  the  20th  of  Auguft  he  put  to  lea  again  on  board  a 
fmall  (loop,  which  on  the  29th  foundered  in  a  hard  gale  of  wind.  Thus 
perifhed  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  a  man  of  quick  parts,  a  brave  foldier, 
a  good  mathematician,  a  fkilful  navigator,  and  of  a  very  enterprifing 
genius.  We  learn  alfo  that  he  was  remarkable  for  his  eloquence. 
Hooker,  ut  being  much  admired  for  his  patriotic  fpeeches  both  in  the  Engl ilh 
and  Xrifh  parliament. (. f) 

WORKS. 

*  •  ■  *  ,  ,  v  ■  t.  „  7  y. 

1.  A  difcourfe  written  by  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert ,  knight ,  to  prove  a  paffage  by 
the  North -weft  to  Cathaia,  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  Lond.  1576.  This  treatife, 
which  is  a  mafterly  performance,  -is  preferved  in  Hakluyt’s  collection  of 
voyages,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 1.  Theftyle  is  fuperior  to  molt,  if  not  to  all,  the  writers 
of  that  age,  and  fhews  the  author  to  have  been  a  man  of  confiderable  reading. 
He  mentions,  at  the  clofe  of  this  work,  another  treatife,  on  Navigation, 
which  he  intended  to  publifh  :  it  is  probably  loft. 


(d)  Eaft  Indies.  Martin  Frobifner  failed 
the -fame  year,  probably  in  confequence  of 
this  treatife. 

(a)  St.  Johns.  By  virtue  of  his  patent 
he  granted  leafes  to  fevera’l  people ;  but, 
though  none  of  them  remained  there  at 
that  time,  they  fettled  afterwards  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  thefe  leafes  :  fo  that  Sir  Hum¬ 
phrey  deferves  to  be  remembered  as  the  real 
founder  of  our  vaft  American  empire.  His 
half-brother.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  was  a 


joint  adventurer  in  this  expedition,  who 
upon  Sir  Humphrey’s  death  took  out  a 
patent  of  the  fame  nature,  and  failed  to 
Virginia. 

(f)  Parliament.  It  is  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  that  Fits  fhould  blunder  fo  amazingly 
as  to  place  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  but  it  is  kill  more  ex¬ 
traordinary  that  Bp.  Tanner  fhould  have 
transcribed  his  account  without  difeovering 
the  mi  (lake. 
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Prince, Wortlj. 
of  Devonflj. 
p.  247. 

Hakluyt, 

voyages, 

vol.iii.ed. 


JOHN  DAVIS,  Q:  ELIZ. 

»  r  r  . 

An  inquifitive  and  fkilful  Mariner, 

AS  bom  at  Sandbridge  near  Dartmouth  in  Devonfhire,  about  the  Eiosr-  Blit* 
middle  of  the  iixteenth  century.  In  the  year  1585  he  was 
fent  out  as  chief  pilot  and  conductor  of  an  expedition  for  difcovering  a 
north-weft  paffage  to  the  Eaft-Indies.(rz)  He  failed  from  Dartmouth, 
on  the  7th  of  June,  to  which  port  he  returned  the  29th  of  September 
following,  having  penetrated  about  fixty  leagues  into  the  ftraits  which  l6°®’ l>' 98 
continue  to  bear  his  name.  The  next  year,  1586,  our  adventurer 
undertook  a  fecond  voyage  in  purfuit  of  the  fame  object,  inftigated 
and  chiefly  fupported  by  fecretary  Walfingham.  In  this  expedition 
two  other  veflels  were  added  to  the  former,  namely,  the  Mermaid  of 
120  tons,  and  a  fmall  pinnace,  called  the  North  Star.  They  failed 
from  Dartmouth  in  the  month  of  May,  and  returned  in  O&ober  fol¬ 
lowing,  with  no  better  fuccefs  than  before;  neverthelefs  he  continued 
to  entertain  fuch  hopes  of  fucceeding  at  laft,  that  he  perfuaded  the 
lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  and  the  above-mentioned  fecretary,  to  fupport 
him  in  a  third  attempt.  Accordingly,  in  May,  1587,  he  failed  again, 
in  a  fhip  called  the  Helen,  with  two  other  veflels,  to  be  employed  in 
ffthing  for  cod,  of  which  he  had  difcovered  great  abundance  in  his 

P  p  p  former 


( a )  Eajl-Indies.  This  expedition  con¬ 
fided  only  of  two  fmall  veflels,  one  of  50 
tons,  and  the  other  of  35.  The  firft  was 
called  the  Sunlhine  of  London,  and  the 
other,  the  Moonfiiine  of  Dartmouth. 
Trifling  as  the  expence  muff  have  been, 
we  are  told,  that  it  was  jointly  defrayed  by 
Sir  Francis  Walfingham,  fecretary  of  date, 


feveral  of  the  nobility,  and  merchants  of 
London  and  the  weft-country.  The  pro¬ 
jector  was  one  Sanderfon,  a  globe-maker 
in  London.  Several  unfuccefsful  attempts, 
with  the  fame  intention,  had  been  made 
before  by  Hudfon,  Frobiflier,  Gilbert,  and 
others. 
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Frii.‘*te. Worth, 
•of  Devenfh. 

Purch?s  his 
Pilgi  'ms, 

vci  i.  p.V32« 
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former  voyages.  From  this  expedition  he  returned  in  September,, 
having  reached  73  degrees  of  latitude,  and  fully  perfuaded  that  the 
north-weft  paftage  was  not  only  practicable,  but  eafy  :  but  his  patron 
Walftngham  being  engaged  in  matters  of  more  immediate  impor¬ 
tance,^)  and  dying  foon  after,  Mr.  Davis  was  no  more  employed  in 
this  bufinefs.  He  did  not  however  continue  long  inactive ;  for  in. 
1591,  he  was  captain  of  the  Delire,  in  Mr.  Cavendilh’s  fecond  unfor¬ 
tunate  expedition  to  the  South  feas,.  and  returned,  after  many  difafters, 
in  the  year  1593.  He  afterwards  performed  feveral  voyages  to  the 
ft  Indies,  in  the  capacity  of  pilot,  in  the  laft  of  which,  in  1605, 
i.o  was  killed  in  a  defperate  engagement  with  fome  Japonefe,  on  the 
coaft  of  Malacca,  (c)  He  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Fulford, 
of  Fulford  in  Devonlhire,  knight.- 

W  O  R  K  S.. 

1.  An  account  of  his  fecond  voyage  for  the  difcovery  of  the  north'-wefi  paffage.- 
Publifhed  by  Hakluyt,  vol.  iii.  p.  103. 

1.  A  traverfe  book, ,  made  by  Mr.  John  Davis  in  his  third  voyage  for  the  dif¬ 
covery  of  the  nortb-wcjl  pajfage,  in  the  year  1587.  See  Hakluyt  as  above. 

3.  ‘The  world's  hydrographical  defcription. 

4.  Voyage  to  the  Eafi- Indies  in  a  Dutch Jhip,  in  the  year  1598.  See  Harris’s 
collection. 

5.  A  rut  ter ,  or  brief  directions  for  failing  to  the  Eafi -Indies,  written  upon  expe¬ 
riment  of  five  voyages  thither  and  home  again .  Harris  col. 

6.  Two  letters  to  Mr.  C  under f on  \  printed  in  Hakluyt. 

(2>)  Importance.  The  Spanifh  invafion  the  title  of  his  Rutter,  or  directions  for 
was  in  the  following  year.  failing  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  as  quoted  by 

(r)  Malacca.  This  account  of  his  death  Prince,  we  learn,  that  he  returned  to  Eng- 
refts  folely  on  the  credit  of  Purchas,  and  land  after  his  fifth  voyage, 
may  polfibly  be  true  3  neverthelefs,  from 
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GILES  FLETCHER,  <™. 

Embalfador  to  the  court  of  Mofcovy, 

\yAs  born  in  Kent,  and  educated  at  Eaton-fchool.  In  1565,  being  BIo<yr.  Brit. 

elected  fcholar  of  King’s-college,  Cambridge,  he  went  to  that  Fuller, Worth, 
univerfity,  where,  having  previoufly  taken  his  degrees  in  arts,  in  1581  'pA; 
he  was  created  dodtor  of  laws,  at  which  time,  we  are  told,  he  was  co1, I07* 
dillinguilhed  for  his  poetical  talents.  By  what  means  he  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  queen,  is  not  mentioned  by  his  hiflorians  ;  but  it  was 
probably  by  his  brother’s  influence,  who  was  at  this  time  dean  of 
Peterborough,  and  afterwards  bilhop  of  London.  He  was  firll  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  commifltoncr  in  Scotland,  Germany,  and  the  Low-coun¬ 
tries.  In  1588  he  was  fent  embaflador  to  Theodore  Juanowitz,  em¬ 
peror  of  Ruffia,  with  whom  he  concluded  an  advantageous  treaty  of 
commerce,  in  favour  of  the  Englilh  Ruflia  company.  On  his  return 
home,  he  was  made  fecretary  to  the  city  of  London,  and  one  of  the 
mailers  of  the  court  of  requells ;  and  in  1597,  treafurer  of  St.  Paul's.  Fuller,  ibid. 
He  died  in  the  parifh  of  St.  Catharine  Coleman,  Fenchurch-Ereet,  Wood>  ibid* 
where  probably  he  was  buried.  (#) 

WORKS. 

1.  Of  the  Ruffe  commonwealth  ;  or  manner  of  government  by  the  Ruffe  emperor , 

( commonly  called  the  emperor  of  Mofcovia)  with  the  manners  and  fajhions  of  the  people 
of  that  country.  Lond.  1591,  8vo.  This  fcarce  and  curious  book  was,  for 
certain  political  reafons,  immediately  fupprefied;  but  it  was  reprinted  in  1643, 

1 2mo.  It  was  alfo  inferted,  though  fomewhat  abbreviated,  in  Hakluyt’s  Navi¬ 
gations,  Voyages,  &c. 

(a)  Buried.  Mr.  Fletcher  left  two  tab.  1633,  i2mo.  Alfo Pifcatory  Eclogues, 
fons,  both  men  of  learning.  Phincas,  the  Purple  Ifland,  See.  Carter's  Hi/l.  of  Caen- 
‘younger,  was  the  author  of  a  book  entitled  bridge ,  p.  147. 

De  liter ath  emtiqua  Britannic ?,  He.  Can- 

P  p  p  2 
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Q^ELIZ.  RICHARD  HAKLU  YT, 


A  naval  Hiftorian, 


jBiogr.  Brit, 


IS  fuppofed  to  have  been  born  in  London  about  the  year  1553,  anc^ 
defcended  of  a  genteel  family  in  Herefordfhire,  as  the  name  fre¬ 
quently  occurs  in  the  lift  of  high  fheriffs  for  that  county,  in  former 
He  was  educated  at  Wettmintter  fchool,  and  thence,  in 


reigns. 


Hackfuyt’s 

lft  ech  of  his  1 570,  removed  to  Chrift-church,  Oxford,  where  he  applied  himfelf 
particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  cofmography,  and  read  public  ledtures  in 
that  fcience. 

Sir  Edward  Stafford  being  fent  embaffador  to  France  in  1583., 
Mr.  Hakluyt  was  one  of  his  attendants,  probably  in  the  capacity  of 
chaplain.  He  was  at  this  time  matter  of  arts,,  and  profeffor  of 
ibid.  divinity.  In  1585  he  obtained  the  royal  mandate  for  the  next  vacant 

prebend  of  Briftol,  to  which  preferment  he  fucceeded  during  his 
refidence  at  Paris.  Conttantly  attentive  to  his  favorite  cofmographical 
FaftiEcc’.Ang.  enquiries,  in  fearching  the  French  libraries,  he  found  a  valuable 
£©1*1716,  p.5i,  hiftory  0f  Florida,,  which  had  been  difcovered  about  twenty  years 
before,  by  Captain  Loudonniere,  and  others :  this  he  caufed  to  be 
publifhed,  at  his  own  expence,  in  the  French  language,^)  and  foon 
after  revifed  and  republifhed  Peter  Martyr’s  book  De  or  be  no*vo.{b) 

After 


(a)  Language.  This  was  the  title  of  the 
book — V  Hijioire  de  la  Floride,  & c,  mis  en 
lutniere  par  M.  Bafaniere ,  gentilhomme  Fran¬ 
cois,  mathernaticicn ,  a  Paris ,  8vo.  1586. 
It  is  dedicated  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  The 
work  contained  the  four  voyages  of  Ri- 
bault,  Loudonniere,  and  Gourges,  whofe 
difeoveries  had  been  during  twenty  years 
fupprefled  by  the  Spanifh  fadtion.  Mr. 
Hakluyt  tranflated  this  hiftory  of  Florida 


into  Englifh,  which  he  firft  publifhed 
feparately  in  the  year  1587,  and  afterwards 
reprinted  in  the  third  vol.  of  his  collection 
of  voyages. 

(b)  Novo.  This  work,  which  contains 
the  hiftory  of  the  firft  difeovery  of  the  Weft 
Indies  by  the  Spaniards,  was  tranflated, 
about  twenty  years  after,  into  Englifh,  by 
Mr.  Lok,  and  printed  at  London  without 
date, 
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After  five  years  relidence  in  France,  Mr.  Hakluyt  returned  to  England 
in  company  with  lady  Sheffield,  filler  to  the  lord  admiral  Howard. 
In  the  year  1589  he  publifhed  his  Collection  of  Voyages  in  one  folio 
volume,  which  in  1598  was  republifhed  in  three.(c)  In  1605  our 
author  was  made  prebendary  of  Weflminfler,  which,  with  the  reCtory 
of  Wetheringfet  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  feems  to  have  been  the 
fummit  of  his  preferment.  He  died  in  1616,  and  was  buried  in 
Weflminfler  abbey,  bequeathing  to  his  fon  Edmund  his  manor  of 
Bridge-Place,  and  feveral  houfes  in  Tothill-flreet,  Weflminfler.  He 
was  an  indefatigable  and  faithful  hiflorian.. 

WORKS. 

1.  A  collection  of  voyages  and  difeoveries.  Lond.  1582..  A  fmall  volume. 

2.  Hi  ft  or y  of  Florida,  tranflated  from  the  French,  1587. 

3.  tfhe  principal  navigations ,.  voyages ,  and  difeoveries  of  the  Engli/h  nation , 
•made  by  fea  or  over  land  to  the  moft  and  far  theft  diftant  quarters  of  the  earth ,  at 
any  time  within  the  compafs  of  thefe  1 500 years.  1 589,  fol.  in  one  vol.  1598, 
in  3  vols.  fol. 

4.  Abe  difeoveries  of  the  world ,  from  the  firft  original  to  the  year  1 555,  written 
in  the  Portugal  tongue  by  Ant.  Galvanoy  corrected ,  much  amended ,  and  tranflated 
into  Englifh  by  Richard  Hakluyt.  Lond.  1601,  4to. 

5.  Virginia  richly  valued,  by  the  defeription  of  the  main  land  of  Florida y  her  next 
neighbour ,  &c.  written  by  a  Portugal  gentleman  of  Elvas3  and  tranflated  by 
Richard  Hakluyt.  Lond.  1609,  4to. 

Befides  thefe,,  he  left  feveral  manuferipts,  which  were  printed  in  Purchas’s 
collection.. 

( c )  Three.  Thefe  three  volumes  contain  upwards  of  200  voyages,  befides  370  patents,. 
inftruCtions,  orders,  &c.  of  princes,  minifters,  admirals,  &c. 
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St.  A  L  D  H  E  L  M, 


Bifhop  of  Shireburn  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 


HE  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fon  of  Kenred,  brother  to  Ina,  king 
of  the  Weft-Saxons ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  William  of 
Malmfbury,  his  father  was  no  more  than  a  diftant  relation  to  the  king. 
He  was  born  and  educated  at  Malmfbury  in  Wiltfhire,  where  he  built 
a  monaftery,  of  which  he  himfelf  was  the  firffc  abbot.  He  was  after¬ 
wards,  in  705,  by  king  Ina,  promoted  to  the  fee  of  Shireburn,  and 
confecrated  at  Rome  by  pope  Sergius  I.  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  re¬ 
proved  for  his  incontinency.  He  was  the  firft  Englifhman  who  wrote  in 
Latin,  and  the  firft  who  introduced  Latin  poetry  into  this  iiland.  Bale 
gives  him  alfo  the  character  of  a  fkilful  mufician.  According  to  the 
monkifh  writers,  he  wrought  many  miracles.  He  died  May  25,  709.(0) 


WORKS. 

1.  Deofto  vi'tiis principalihus.  This  treatife  is  extant  in  Bibliotheca  Patrum  of 
Canifius . 

Q^q  q  2.  AEnigmaticum 


(a)  709.  Malmefbury  fays  that  he 
might  be  juftly  deemed  ex  actimine  Gracuin^ 
ex  nitore  Romanum,  et  ex  pompa  Anglutn. 
And  an  ancient  chronicler  fays,  that  he 
was  an  excellent  harper,  a  moft  eloquent 
Saxon  and  Latin  poet,  a  moft  expert 
chanter  or  finger,  doftor  egregius ,  and 
admirably  well  verfed  in  the  fcriptures,  and 
the  liberal  fciences.  Chron.  Anon.  Leland. 
eollea .  ii.  ^78.  Wharton  Hijx.  of  Engl. 
Poetry.  Differt.  ii. 

Bede  fays  of  Aldhelm,  that  £C  he  was  a 
“  man  of  univerfal  erudition,  having  an 
elegant  ftyle,  and  being  wonderfully 
“  well  acquainted  with  books.”  Bed.  Hift . 


Eccl.  1.  5.  c.  18.  See  alfo  Henry’s  Hif. 
of  Great  Brit.  voL  i.  p.  318. 

Aldhelm,  confidering  the  cloud  of  igno¬ 
rance  by  which  he  was  furrounded,  and 
the  great  difficulty  of  acquiring  knowledge 
without  proper  inftrudlion,  was  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  man.  From  one  of  his  letters 
to  Hedda,  biffiop  of  Winchefter,  concerni- 
ingthe  nature  of  his  ftudies  wbilft  at  Can? 
terbury,  he  appears  to  have  been  indefati- 
gably  determined  to  acquire  every  fpecies 
of  learning  in  his  power.  For  a  copy  of. 
this  curious  epiftle,  fee  Henry  s  H'fl.  as 
above. 
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SAXON 

HEPTARCHY*. 
Biogr.  Brit* 


Baleus,  de 
Sript.  Brit. 
Cent.  i.  n.  83, 


Angl.  Sacra, 
t.  ii.  p*  2.  &c» 

Goodwin,  de 
Prasful.  Ang. 

W.of  Malmf¬ 
bury. 

Camden.- 


4fe  MIS  C  E  L  L  V-I*  £  O  ¥  S.  '  [Cent.  XXV. 

-2.  JEnigmaticum  verfus  milk.  This,  with  feveral  other  of  his  poems,  was 
pubiiihed  by  Martin  Delrio  at  Mentz.  8vo,  1601. 

3.  A  book  addrefied  to  a.  certain  king  of  Northumberland,  named  Alfrid, 
on  various  fubjefts.. 

4.  Jjt'vita  monachorum*  .  ; 

5 .  De  laude  fandtorum . 

#  f  r  '  r  >  , 

6 .  De  arithmetic**  \. 

7.  De  aftrologiax  •  t  . 

8.  A  book  agajnft  the  mifta^e.-^f  the  Britons  concerning  die  celebration  of 

Taller.  Printed  by  Sonins.  1576.  r 

9.  De  laude  virginiiatis.  Manuscript,  in  Bennet- college,  Cambridge,  Pub¬ 
iiihed  among  Bede’s  Opufcula. 

Befidesr  many  bonnets,  epiftlcs,  and  homilies  in  the  Saxon  langnage. 

™  RICHARD  AUNGERVYLE, 

Bifhop  of  Durham,  and  Treafurer  of  England,  in  the.  reign  of 

Edward  III. 


Godwin,  de 
Praeiul.  p.129. 

Bi,ogr.  Brit. 


BORN  at  St.  Edmundibury  in  Suffolk,  in  the  year  1281.  He 
fludied  at  Oxford,  became  a  Benedidtine  monk  at  Durham,  and 
was  made  tutor  to  the  young  prince  Edward;  who,  as  foon  as  he  came 
to  the  crown,  loaded  him  with  preferment.  Firfl,  he  was  made  cof¬ 
ferer,  then  treafurer  of  the  wardrobe,  archdeacon  of  Northampton, 
prebendary  of  Lincoln,  Sarum,  Litchfield,  and  afterwards  keeper  of 
the  privy-feal.  In  1333,  he  was  advanced  to  the  deanery  of  Wells, 
and  in  the  fame  year  was  confecrated  bifhop  of  Durham.  In  1334, 
he  was  appointed  high-chancellor,  and  in  1336,  treafurer  of  Eng¬ 
land.  He  died  at  Auckland,  April  24,  1345,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Durham.  He  founded  a  library  at  Oxford  for  the 
ufe  of  the  Undents. (tf)  He  was  a  learned  man  and  a  generous  patron. 


WORKS. 


(a)  Students.  This  library  mull  have  appointed  no  lefs  than  five  keepers  of  it. 
been  very  confiderable ;  for  we  are  told,  he  At  the  difiolution  of  religious  houfes  by 

-  Harry 


Cent.  XV.]  MISCELLANEOUS, 

WORK  S. 

i.  Philobiblos.  Spires,  1483.  Paris,  1500.  Oxf.  1599,  4to.  Leipf. 
1674.  It  contains  directions  for  the  management  of  his  library  at  Oxford, 
and  a  great  deal  in  praife  of  learning,  in  bad  Latin. 

1.  EpiftoUe  familiar iutn :  fome  of  which  are  written  to  the  famous  Petrarch. 
3.  Orationes  ad  principes.  Mentioned  by  Bale  and  Pits. 


Harry  VIII.  fome  of  the  books  of  Durham  chafed  of  Edward  VI.  by  Dr.  Geo.  Owen, 
college  were  removed  to  the  public  library,  phyfician  at  Gad  flow.  See  Camden’s  Brit . 
fome  to  Baliol  college,  and  fome  wore  pur-  ed.  1722.  addit.  to  Oxfordjb.  col.  310. 


JULIA  N  A  BARNES, 

Or  Berners, 

The  Diana  of  her  time,  (a) 

SHE  is  celebrated  by  our  ancient  biographers  for  her  beauty,  wit, 
and  {kill  in  hawking,  hunting,  fifhing,  and  other  polite  accom- 
plilhments.  She  is  faid  likewife  to  have  made  conliderable  progrefs  in 
the  learning  of  that  age.  She  was  born  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  James  Berners,  of  Berners 
Roding  in  Eflex,  and  'lifter  of  Richard  lord  Berners.  In  the  year 
1460  fhe  was  priorefs-of  Sopewell  nunnery,  near  St.  Alban's,  part  of 
the  Ihell  of  which  edifice  ftill  remains.  When  fhe  ’died,  is  not 
known.  The  book  which,  fhe  wrote  is  among  the  iirft  that  were  printed 
in  England. 

WORKS. 


K.  HEN.  VI, 
K.  EDW.IV. 


Ballard,  p. 
Bale,  viii.  33. 
Holinfhed. 
Tanner,  p.76. 


Dr.  Middleton 
Orig.of  Print¬ 
ing,  p.  J4-- 


(a)  Time.  Iliujlris  foemina^  vere  heroina,  Jylvis ef  agris  Jecutam,  His  honejlis  deli  a  is 
fays  bilhop Tanner,  p.  76. Minervamjludiis,  an'mum  obleftam ,  corpus  exercens ,  cmnem 
Hi  art  am  irnkata  venationibus ,  tie  otium.fec-  vitce  curfum  ha  inftituit ,  at  illicitas  volup- 
tata ,  Veneris  implicaretur  illecebris..  Ferunt  tates  vel  •  caute  Jemper  declinaverit^  vel  con 
tnirn  illam  domi  feri.  femper  venationes  etach  Jlanter  certaverit3  et  fort  iter  fuperavent% 
cipia fpeculatam.ieademque  exercitia  nonrar'o  in  Pits,  p.649. 


MISCELLANEOUS.'  [Cent, XV. 


W  O  R  K  S. 

t.  Julian  Barms  her  gentleman's  academic  of  hawking ,  hunting ,  fifhing  and 
Armor iefb)  St. Alban’s,  148 1,  fol.  1486,  fol.  Lond.  1595,  publifhed  by  G.M. 


C« 
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(l>)  Annorie.  This  book  begins  thus. 
Infomuch  that  gentil]  men,  and  hone  ft 
perfones,  have  grete  ddite  in  hawkyng, 
and  defire  to  have  the  mailer  to  take 
hawkys  ;  and  alfo  how,  and  in  wat  wyfe, 
they  fhulde  g.yde  theym  ordinateli  j  and 
how  to  knaw  the  gentill  termys  in  com- 
munying  of  theyr  haukys  ;  and  to  under- 
ftande  theyr  fekenefs  and  infirmitees ; 
and  alfo,  to  knawe  medecines  for  theym 
accordyng  ;  and  many  notabull  termys, 
that  ben  ufed  in  hawkyng,  both  of  their 
haukys,  and  of  the  fowles,  that  their 
hawkys  fhall  fley.  Therefore  thys  book 
folowyng  in  a  dew  forme  fhewys  veri 
knawlege  of  fuch  plefure  to  gentill  men, 
and  parfonys  difpofed  to  fe  itt,” 


The  book  on  heraldry  (which  confifts 
merely  of  abftra&s  from  Nic.  Upton,  wrho 
wrote  De  re  miiitari  et  fatlis  illujlribus ) 
begins  thus :  “  Here  in  thys  booke  folowyng 
“  is  determyned,  the  lynage  of  coot  armuris, 
cc  and  how  gentylmen  fhal  be  known  from 
<c  ungentilmen.” 

The  Colophon  ends  thus — And  here 
<c  nowendith  the  boke  of  blafyng  of  armys, 
“  tranflatyrt  and  compylyt  togedyr  at  St. 
“  Albons,  the  yere  from  thyncarnacyon  of 
“  our  Lorde  Jefu  Chrift  i486.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  bifhop  Bale,  fhe  died  twenty-fix: 
years  before.  At  the  end  are  thefe  words 
— “  Emprynted  at  the  exempt  monaftry 
“  of  St.  Albons.”  Vide  Lewis's  Life  of 
Carton)  p.  148. 


K.  HEN.  VII. 


MARGARET, 

Countefs  of  Richmond  and  Derby, 


Mr.  Walpole,  “  fhe  feems  willingly  to  have  ceded  her  no{a) 


THE  learned  and  pious  mother  of  Henry  VII.  “  to  whom,”  fays 

■  J 

p.i75,rSvoi.ji.  “  right  to  the  crown,  whilfl  fhe  employed  herfelf  in  founding  col- 
“  leges,  (^)  and  in  adls  of  more  real  devotion  and  goodnefs  than  gene- 


Baker’s  Pref. 
-to  her  Funeral 
•Sermon. 


rally 

(a)  No.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of  which  John  Fifher  was  the  firft  reader, 
John  Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerfet,  grand-  endowed  with  20  marks  per  annum  ;  like- 
fon  of  John  of  Ghent,  duke  of  Lancafter.  wife  another  at  Oxford,  with  the  fame  en- 

( b )  Colleges.  Her  firft  inftitution  was  a  dowment.  She  alfo  maintained  diverfe  ^4? 
public  divinity  lecture  at  Cambridge,  of  poor  fcholars  at  Oxford.  In  the  twelfth. 

year 


.  Brit,  in 
p.  277. 


Ballard. 

Stow. 

Weever. 


Fill  man,  MS. 
vol.  vii.  C.  C. 
Col. 


Cent.  XV.]  MISCELLANEOUS.  4S5 

“  rally  attend  fo  much  fuperftition.(<r)  She  was  born  at  Betfhoe .  in 
Bedfordfhire,  in  1441,  and  was  the  foie  heirefs  of  John  Beaufort, 
duke  of  Somerfet,  grandfon  to  John  of  Gaunt.  Her  mother  was  the  Ballard, p.  9. 
heirefs  of  lord  Beauchamp  of  Powick.  Whilft  yet  very  young,  the 
great  duke  of  Suffolk,  minifter  to  Harry  VI.  or  rather  to  queen  Mar¬ 
garet,  fought  her  in  marriage  for  his  fon,  and  die  was  at  the  fame  time  WalP-  Cat« 
follicited  by  the  king  for  his  half-brother  Edmund,  earl  of  Rich¬ 
mond.^  To  the  latter  fhe  gave  her  hand.  Henry  VII.  was  the 
foie  fruit  of  this  marriage,  his  father  dying  when  he  was  but  fifteen  Ballard, 
weeks  old.  Her  fecond  hufband  was  Sir  Henry  Stafford,  knight, 
fecond  fon  to  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  by  whom  fhe  had  no  iffue. 

Soon  after  his  death,  which  happened  about  the  year  1482,  die  fought  B;0PT<  B«t? 
confolation  in  a  third  hufband,  Thomas  lord  Stanley,  who,  in  thefirfl 
year  of  her  fon’s  reign,  was  created  earl  of  Derby.  He  died  in  the 
year  1504,  without  iffue,  being  then  high  conftable  of  England.  She 
furvived  her  lord  not  quite  five  years,  dying  at  Weftminfter  in  June, 

1509,  in  the  fixty-ninth  year  of  her  age.  She  was  buried  in  Hen- 
ry  the  Vllth’s  chapel,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  which  was  eredted  to 

her 


year  of  her  fun’s  reign  fhe  founded  a  per¬ 
petual  public  preacher  at  Cambridge,  with 
a  ftipend  of  ten  pounds  per  annum.  In 
1506  fhe  founded  Chrift’s  college  in  the 
fame  univerfity,  by  the  advice  of  bifhop 
Fifher,  who  was  appointed  vifitor  during 
his  life.  By  the  perfuafion  of  the  fame 
prelate,  fhe  alfo  projedted  the  foundation 
of  St.  John’s  college ;  but  dying  before  it 
was  accomplifhed,  it  was  left  to  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  certain  harpies  of  that  age, 
who,  it  feems,  obftru&ed  the  defign.  She 
founded  an  alms-houfe,  near  Weftminfter 
abbey,  for  poor  women,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  converted  into  lodgings  for  the  ftng'- 
ing  men  of  the  college.  She  alfo  founded 
a  free  fchool  at  Wymbourn  in  Dorfetfhire. 


At  Torrington,  in  Devonfhire,  fhe  gave 
the  manor-houfe  to  the  parfon  of  the  parifh, 
and  his  fucceftors,  together  with  the  lands 
adjacent. 

(r)  Superjlition.  See  the  following  note. 

(d)  Richmond.  There  cannot  be  a 
ftronger  proof  of  her  early  fuperftition, 
than  the  method  fhe  took  to  determine  her 
choice  of  a  hufband.  44  On  fo  nice  a 
44  point,”  fays  Mr.  Walpole,  44  the  good 
44  young  lady  advifed  with  an  elderly  gen- 
44  tlewoman,  who,  thinking  it  too  great  a 
44  decifion  to  take  upon  herfelf,  recom- 
44  mended  her  to  St.  Nicholas,  who,  whip- 
44  ping  on  fome  epifcopal  robes,  appeared 
44  to  her,  and  declared  in  favour  of  £d* 
44  mund.” 
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Ballard. 


MISCELLANEOUS.  [Cent.  XV. 
her  memory  an  altar  tomb  of  black  marble,  with  her  flatue  of 
brafs.(<?) 

From  her  funeral  fermon  preached  by  her  confefior,  bifhop  Fifher ,ff ) 
who,  fays  Ballard,  knew  the  very  fecrets  of  her  foul,  we  learn,  “  that 
i(  fhe  pofleft  almofl  all  things  that  were  commendable  in  a  woman, 
<<  either  in  mind  or  body.”  She  underftood  the  French  language 
perfectly,  and  had  fome  knowledge  of  the  Latin.  She  was  devout, 
even  to  aufterity,(g)  in  humility  romantic, [h)  profufe  in  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  learning,  and  Angularly  chafte  j  but  this  laid  virtue 
became  confpicuous  only  towards  the  latter  end  of  a  third  marriage.  (/) 
Her  life,  from  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  and  viciftitude  of  her 
Ion's  fortune,  muft  neceifarily  have  been  fubjeft  to  infinite  difquiet, 
which  however  fhe  is  faid  to  have  fupported  with  Angular  fortitude. 


WORKS. 

t.  The  mlrroure  of  golde  for  the  Jinful  foule,  tranjlated  from  a  French  tranjlation 
of  a  book  called.  Speculum  aureum  pec  cat  or  um.  Emprynted  at  London,  in  Flete- 
ftrete,  at  the  figne  of  St.  George,  by  Richard  Pynfon,  quarto,  with  'cuts  on 


vellum. 

2.  Tranjlation  of  the  fourth  book  of  Dr, 

( e )  Brafs.  Round  the  verge  of  this 
monument  is  a  Latin  infcription  written  by 
Erafmus,  for  which  he  was  paid  twenty 
fhillings  by  the  univerflty  of  Cambridge. 
It  contains  merely  a  recital  of  her  benefac¬ 
tions,  of  which  the  reader  is  already  in¬ 
formed. 

(f)  Fijher .  Beheaded  by  the  Defender 
of  the  Faith,  for  denying  his  fupremacy. 

(a)  Aujlerity.  She  had  fhifts  and  girdles 
of  hair,  and  if  the  was  in  health,  fhe  never 
failed  to  wear  one  or  the  other  certain  days 
in  every  week  ;  fo  that  fhe  declared  to  her 
confeflor,  that  her  fkin  was  often  pierced 
therewith.  Ballard. 

(h)  ' Romantic .  “She  would  often  fay, 


Gerforis  treatife  of  the  imitation  and  fol¬ 
lowing 

“  that  on  condition  the  princes  of  Chriften- 
“  dom  would  combine  themfelves  and  march 
“  againft  the  common  enemy  the  Turks, 
“  fhe  would  moft  willingly  attend  them, 
“and  be  their  laundrefs  in  the  camp.” 
Camden’s  Remains,  p.  271.  ed.  1651.  Pro¬ 
bably,  when  the  countefs  made  this  declara¬ 
tion,  fhe  had  not  determined  on  her  vow 
of  chaftity. 

(z)  ■ Marriage ,  “  In  her  laid  hufband’s 

“days  file  obtained  a  licence  of  liim  to 
“  live  chafte,  whereupon  fhe  took  upon 
“  her  the  vow  of  celibacy.”  Baker. — “  A 
“  boon,”  fays  Mr.  Walpole,  “  as  feldom 
“  requefted,  I  believe,  of  a  third  hufband, 
“  as  it  probably  would  beeaflly  granted.” 


S 


Cent.  XVL]  MISCELLANEOUS. 

lowing  the  blcjfed  life  of  our  mofi  merciful  faviour  Chrijl.  Printed  at  the  end  of 
Dr.  Wm.  Atkinfon’s  Englifh  tranflation  of  the  three  firft  books,  1504. 

3.  A  letter  to  the  king;  in  Howard’s  colleftion. 

4.  By  her  Ton’s  order  and  authority,  fhe  alfo  made  the  Orders  for  great 
eftates.  of  ladies  and  noble  women ,  for  their  precedence ,  attires ,  and  wearing  of 
barbes  at  funerals ,  over  the  chin  and  under  the  fame. 

'WILLIAM  HORMAN,  KHEN.VIII. 

A  Divine,  and  a  Mifcellaneous  Writer, 

AS  born  at  Salifbury,  and  educated  firft  at  Winchefter  fchool,  Bai.viii.70. 
and  afterwards  in  New-college,  Oxford,  of  which  he  was 
chofen  perpetual  fellow  in  1477.  Having  taken  his  degrees  in  arts,  *  P 
in  1485  he  left  the  univerfity,  being  elected  matter  of  Eaton  fchool, 
where  he  continued  many  years,  and  at  length  became  vice-provoft  of  Bp.  Tanner, 
that  college.  He  died  in  the  year  1535,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel 
of  Eaton  college. (a)  Bale  and  Pits  fay  that  he  was  of  King’s  college,  Fuller, worth; 
Cambridge,  which  Anthony  Wood  fays  is  falfe,  and  fuppofes  they  m  I5<S* 
were  led  into  that  error  from  one  Godfrey  Harman,  a  Cantabrigian, 
who,  being  a  junior  canon  of  Cardinal  college  in  Oxford,  was  made 

fellow  of  Eaton  college,  where  he  died  and  was  buried  in  1533. 

•  • 

WORKS.’ 

1.  Antiboffcon  ad  Gul.  Lilium.  Lond.  1521,  4to. 

a.  Apologeticon  contra  Rob.  Whittingtoni  protavatis  Anglic  incivilem  indoElamque 
criminationem.  Lond.  1521,  4to. 

3.  Vulgarie  puerorum.  Englifh  and  Latin  fentences.  Lond.  1519,  1520,  4to. 

4.  Compendium  hijl.  Gul.  Malmjburienfis . 

■’  5.  Epitome 

0 

Hue  Hormannus  humo  requiefeit,  arnica  viator, 

(tf)  College.  On  a  brafs  plate,  on  his  Pene  annos  numerant  luftra  vicena  fuos. 

tomb,  is  a  Latin  infeription,  Vwhich  begins  For  the  remainder  fee  Hi  ft.  &  Antiq. 

thus:  Univ.  Oxon.  lib.  ii.  p.  135. 


4$S 
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5.  Epitome  hifi.  Job.  Pici  com.  MiranduU, 

6 .  Elegise  in  mort .  Gul.  Lilli. 

7.  Anatomia  mmbrorum  hominis. 

8.  Anatomia  corporis  humani. 

Befides  many  other  books  on  various  fubje&s,  the  titles  of  which  may  b$ 

feen  in  Bale  and  Pits. 


k- hen.  viu  RICHARD  PAICE, 

A  polite  Scholar  and  Statefman, 

Ath. Oxon.  tl  TAS  bom  about  the  year  1480,  and  educated  by  Langton  bifhop 
Toi.i.  col.  29.  Yy  of  Winchefter,  who  employed  him  as  his  amanuenjis .  The 

b  Oxford  Antiquary  fuppofes  that  he  was,  fome  time,  a  fludent  of  that 

Bibi,  univerfity.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  the  bifhop,  concluding, 

from  his  early  proficiency  in  mufic,  that  he  had  a  capacity  equal  to 
greater  attainments,  fent  young  Paice  to  the  univerfity  of  Padua  in 
Italy,  where  he  met  with  Tonflall  and  Latymer,  whom  he  calls  his 
preceptors.  After  his  return  to  England,  he  fpent  fome  time  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  patronifed  by  Dr.  Bainbridge,  afterwards  cardinal,  who  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  Henry  VIII.  The  king  foon  became  fenfible  of  his 
extraordinary  talents,  and  gradually  advanced  him  to  the  important 
office  of  fecretary  of  ftate.  In  1514  he  was  made  prebendary  of  York, 
and  archdeacon  of  Dorfet.  In  1519  he  became  dean  of  St.  Paul’s, 
and  in  1521,  prebendary  of  Saliffiury.  In  the  fame  year,  on  the  death 
of  pope  Leo  X.  dean  Paice  was  fent  to  Rome,  to  fupport  Wolfey’s 
election  to  the  papal  throne;  but  Adrian  VI.-  was  chofen  before  his 
arrival.  Soon  after,  he  was  fent  embaffiador  to  Venice,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  fome  years,  much  admired  by  the  Italians  and  approved  by  the 
king  his  mailer :  but  happening  at  laft  to  incur  the  difpleafure  of 

Wolfey; 
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Wolfey, (#)  he  was  fo  totally  negledted  by  that  minifter,  that  daring 
two  years  he  received  neither  inftrudtions  nor  remittance  from  his 
cour-t.  This  ufage  drove  him  to  a  flate  of  infinity.  He  was  at  laft 
recalled  ;  and  having,  by  medical  afliftance,  after  his  arrival  in  Eng¬ 
land,  recovered  his  fenfes,  he  was  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  king, 
who  feemed  inclined  to  do  him  juftice  ;  but  Wolfey’s  influence  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  Paice«was  fent  to  the  Tower.  His  malady  now  returned 
with  redoubled  violence,  and  continued  to  the' end  of  his  life.  After 
two  years  confinement,  being  releafed,  he  retired  to  Stepney  near 
London,  where  he  died  in  1532,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  His 
character  is  that  of  an  accomplifhed  gentleman,  a  polite  fcholar,  a 
Jkilful  mufician,  an  able  flatefman,  an  extraordinary  linguift,  a  witty 
companion,  and  an  amiable  man.(^) 

W  O  R  K  S. 

1.  Be  fruftu  qui  ex  doblrina  percipitur.  Bafil.  1517. 

2.  Oratio  de  pace  nuperrime  compofita  inter  Hen.  Angl.  regem  et  Francor.  reg.  in 
oede  Pauli  Bond,  habita .  Lond.  1518,  4to. 

3.  EpiJloU  ad  Edw.  Laeum ,  et  ad  Erafmum.  Bafil.  &  Lond.  1520,  4to. 

4.  Pr^efacio  in  ecclefiajlicen  recognitum,  &c. 

5.  Exemplum  liter  arum  ad  reg.  Hen.  viii.  1526. 

6.  Be  illegalit ate  matrimonii  regis  Henrici  cum  Catharina.  Written  in  1527. 

Befides  fome  other,  books,  and  feveral  translations. 

.  -r 

(a)  Wolfey.  The  reafons  affigned  for  ( b )  Man .  There  are  more  of  Erafmus’s 
the  cardinal’s  difpleafure,  are  his  readinefs  letters  written  to  Paice  than  to  any  other 
to  affift  Charles,  Duke  of  Bourbon,  with  perfon.  Leland  celebrates  our  author  in 
money,  which  Wolfey  had  withheld,  and  his  Encomium,  written -after  his  return 
his  nesleift  of  the  cardinal’s  intereft,  after  from  Venice, 
the  death  of  pope  Adrian  VI. 


SIMEON  FISH, 


K.HEN.VIIL 


BORN  in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  From  Ath.  Oxo». 

the  univerfity,  he  removed  to  Gray’s  Inn  in  London,  probably 
with  an  intention  to  ftudy  the  law.  How  long  he  continued  there.  Bp.  Tanner 

R  r  r  or 
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or  in  what  profeffion  he  engaged,  does  not  appear  ;  but  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdote,  related  by  Wood,  one  would  fuppofe,  that  he  be¬ 
came  manager  of  a  playhoufe.  One  Mr.  Roo  or  Roe,  fays  our  anti¬ 
quary,  having  wrote  a  play,  in  which  cardinal  Wolfey  was  feverely 
fatirized,  Fiffi,  when  feveral  others  had  refufed,  undertook  to  a£t  it. 
This  obliged  him  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  retired  to  Germany, 
where  he  wrote  a  book,  entitled  The  Supplication  of'  Beggars ,  a  copy 
of  which  was  fent  to  Ann  Boleyn,  in  the  year  1528.  She  fhewed  it 
to  the  king,  who,  it  feems,  was  fo  well  plcafed  with  the  book,  that 
he  ordered  the  author  to  return  to  England,  and  received  him  graci- 
©ufly.  He  died  of  the  plague  in  1531,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Dun- 
flan’s  in  the  Well. 

WORKS. 

1.  The  fupplication  of  beggars.  Lond.  1546,  2d  edit.  This  book,  fays. 
Ant.  Wood,  containeth  a  great  deal  of  bitter  Huff  againft  bifhops,  abbots* 
priors,  monks,  and  friars. 

2.  The  fumm  of  the  fcriptures :  mandated  from  the  German.  1530* 

3.  The  boke  of  merchants,  newly  made  by  the  lord  Pantapole.  Fox. 

4.  The  fpiritual  nofegay .  Ibid. 


K-HENV1N.  JOHN  RASTALL, 

A  Printer,  and  Mifcellaneous  Writer, 

ft 

Baie,viii.  75.  ORN  in  London,  probably  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
X3  and  educated  at  Oxford.  Returning  from  the  univerfity,  he 
Pits,  p.  7as-  fettled  in  the  metropolis,  and  commenced  printer,  “  then  efleemed,” 
Ath.  Oxon-  fays  Wood,  “  a  profeffion  fit  for  any  fcholar  or  ingenious  man.” 
voi.i.coi.44.  p>0l]btlefs  it  was  in  thole  days  a  genteel  employment;  for  this  John 
Bp.  Tanner,  Raftall  married  the  filler  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  with  whom,  we  are 
Lex.  p.  617.  to]g^  ke  was  very  intimate,  and  whofe  writings  hfc  flrenuoufly  de¬ 
fended.  From  the  title-page  of  one  of  his  books  hi  appears  to  have 

lived 


i 
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lived  in  Cheapfide,  at  the  fign  of  the  Mermaid.  He  died  in  the  year 
1536,  and  left  two  fons,  William  and  John,  the  firft  of  which  became 
a  judge  in  queen  Mary’s  reign,  and  the  latter  ajuftice  of  peace.  This 
John  Raftall,  the  fubjedt  of  the  prefent  article,  was  a  zealous  papift  ; 
but  Bale  fays,  though  probably  without  foundation,  that  he  changed 
his  religion  before  his  death. 

WORKS. 

1.  Natura  naturata .  Pits  calls  it  a  copious  (prolixa)  and  ingenious  comedy , 
defcribing  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  with  cuts.  What  fort  of  a  comedy  this 
was,  is  not  eafy  to  conceive.  Probably  it  is  a  cofmographical  defcription, 
written  in  dialogue,  and  therefore  ftyled  a  comedy. 

2.  De  indulgent  is ,  lib.  i. 

3.  "The  pafiyme  of  the  people ;  the  crony cles  of  diverfe  realmys,  and  moji  especially 
of  the  realm  of  England ,  brevely  compiled  and  emprinted  in  Cheapefydet  at  the  Jign  of 
the  Mearmaid  next  Polly [gate,  cum  previlegio,  fol. 

4.  Canones  aJlrologici3  lib.  i. 

5.  Dialogues  concerning  purgatory 3  lib.  iii.  Sir  Thomas  More’s  works,  p.  355. 

6.  Of  gentlenefs  and  nobility .  A  dialogue  in  verfe,  4to. 

7.  Ecclefiajohannis  Raftall.  1542.  Was  one  of  the  prohibited  books  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

8.  Legum  Anglicanarum  vocabula  explicata .  French  and  Latin.  Lond. 

1567,  8vo. 

9.  Indices  Ant.  Fitzherbert ,  lib.  i.  This  and  the  preceding  are  by  fome  afcri- 
bedto  John  Raftall  the  fon.  Ant.  Wood  pofitively  afierts  it  with  regard  to 
the  firft  ;  but  bifhop  Tanner  fays  they  were  written  by  the  father. 

10.  'Tabula  libri  magni  abbreviamenti  librorum  legum  Anglorum  per  Ant.  Fitz- 
herbert.  Lond.  1517,  fol. 

js  i .  Abbreviation  of  the  Jlatutes  before  Hen.  vii.  TranOated  from  the  French. 
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Ath.  Qxon. 
void. col.  173* 


Bp.  Tanner, 
p.  1 4.6. 


Bale,  ix.  56. 
Pits,  p*  738. 
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THOMAS  KEY, 

Kay,  or  Caius, 

WAS  born,  as  Wood  conjectures,  in  Lincolnffiire,  and  educated 
in  Univerflty  college,  Oxford,  where  he  entered  about  the 
year  1522.  In  1^25  he  was  eleCted  fellow  of  All  Souls,  and  in  that 
college  took  his  degrees  in  arts,  at  which  time  he  was  efteemed  an 
excellent  Latin  lcholar,  Grecian,  orator,  and  poet.  In  1534  he  was 
unanimoufly  chofen  regiftrary  of  the  univerlity ;  which  office  he  held 
till  the  year  1552,  when  he  was  deprived  for  negligence  :{a)  but  foon 
after  the  acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  was  made  prebendary  of 
Saliibury.  In  1561,  he  was  eleCted  mailer  of  Univerlity  college,  to 
which  he  was  afterwards  a  conliderable  benefactor,  and  in  1563  he 
was  inftitued  to  the  reCtory  of  Tredington  in  Worcefterfhire.  He 
died  in  his  college  in  the  year  1572,  and  was  buried  in  the  north  ills 
of  St.  Peter’s  in  the  ealt,  within  the  ealt  gate  of  the  city  of  Oxford. 
Bale  fays  he  was  well  verfed  both  in  facred  and  profane  learning.  Pits 
allows  him  to  have  been  a  fcholar,  doubts  his  religion,  but,  from  his 
flattering  king  Henry  VIII.  and  his  queen,  Catharine  Parr,  fufpeCts 
that  he  loved  herefy.  Pits  would  not  have  doubted,  had  he  known 
more  of  his  hiflory. 

WORKS. 

1.  AJfertio  antiquit  at  is  Oxonienfis  academia.  Written  in  1566,  and  prefented 
to  queen  Elizabeth  at  Oxford.  Printed  with  the  anfwer,  entitled  de  antiquitate 
Cantabrigienjts  academic >  written  by  Dr.  Caius.  Lond.  1568,  1574. 

2.  Ex&men 

(a)  Negligence.  The  Oxford  antiquary  not  to  have  left  the  reader  to  fuppofe  more 
affigns,  as  a  probable  caufe  of  Key’s  neglr-  than  probably  he  meant  to  infinuate.  Even 
gence,  his  “■being  befotted  with  a  cer-  marriage  in  a  divine  was  a  crime  in  Wood’s 
“  tain  crime,  which  he  could  not  avoid  opinion.  In  his  life  of  David  Whithead 
“  till  old-age  cured  it.”  This  is  a  very  (vol.  i.  col.  172)  he  fays,  “  his  life  was 
ungenerous  accufation,  without  authority.  “  fpent  in  celibacy,  as  it  became  a  true 
He  ought  to  have  been  more  explicit,  and  “  theologift.” 
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2.  Ex  amen  judicii  Cantabrigienfis  cujufdam ,  &c.  Manufcript. 

3.  Erafmus  bis  paraphrafe  on  St.  Mark .  Lond.  1548,  tranflated  by  com¬ 
mand  of  queen  Catharine  Parr. 

4.  Sermones  Johannis  Longlandi  epifcop.  Lincoln,  tranflated  from  the  English. 

5.  Arifioteles  de  mirabilibus  mundi :  tranflated  from  the  Greek. 

6.  Lragceditf  qttadam  Euripidis :  tranflated  from  the  Greek. 

7.  Ifocratis  Ni codes :  tranflated  from  the  Greek. 


Sir  THOMAS  SMITH, 

An  eminent  Scholar,  and  Statefman, 


K. HEN. VIII 
Q.  ELIZ. 


THE  fon  of  John  Smith,  gentleman,  of  Saffron- Walden  in  Effex,  Strype»sL;fe 
was  born  in  the  year  1514.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  or  thirteen, 
he  was  fent  to  Queen’s  college  in  Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  chofen 
fellow  in  1531.  Having  applied  himfelf  with  uncommon  diligence 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  learned  languages,  in  153 5  he  was  appointed  pub-  Biogr.  Brit, 
lie  Greek  lecturer, (a)  and  the  year  following,  univerfity  orator.  In  the 
year  1539  he  went  abroad,  with  an  intention,  as  was  the  cuftom  of  the 
times,  to  vifit  foreign  univerfities  in  fearch  of  knowledge.  At  Padua 
he  fludied  the  civil  law,  and  graduated  doctor  in  that  faculty.  Having 
fpent  fome  years  in  Italy  and  France,  he  returned  to  Cambridge,  where, 
in  1542,  he  was  made  king’s  profeflor  of  civil  law,  with  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  an  univerfal  fcholar.  About  this  time  he  was  made  chancel¬ 
lor  of  the  diocefe  of  Ely.  Having  reformed  the  Greek  language,  he  now 
determined  to  polifh  that  of  his  native  country,  and  publifhed  a  treatife 
on  the  fubjedt.  He  was  at  this  time,  at  lead,  in  deacon’s  orders,  and 

obtained 

(a)  Lecturer.  The  Greek  language  be-  to  reform.  They  met'with  fome  difficulties 
ing  at  this  time  but  in  its  infancy  in  our  in  the  attempt;  but  at  laft  carried  their 
univerfities,  the  pronunciation  was  ex-  point,  fo  that  their  pronunciation  was  uni- 
tremely  erroneous,  which  Mr.  Smith,  with  verfally  adopted.  See  Biogr.  Brit.  p.  3715. 
the  affiftance  of  John  Cheke,  determined 
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obtained  the  redory  of  Leverington  in  Cambridgefhire,  alfo  the  deanery 
of  Carlitte. 

On  the  acceffipn  of  Edward  VI.  the  lord  protestor,  Somerfet,  took 
Mr.  Smith  into  his  family,  made  him  one  of  the  matters  of  requetts, 
provott  of  Eaton  college,  tteward  of  the  ftannaries,  and  in  1458,  the 
fecond  of  king  Edward,  fecretary  of  ttate,  about  which  time  he 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  (<£)  In  the  fame  year  he  was  fent 
embattador,  with  Mr.  Tho.  Chamberlayne,  to  Bruttels ;  and  in  1551, 
he  went,-  in  the  fame  capacity,  to  France,  to  treat  about  the  marriage 
of  Edward  VI.  with  the  eldett  daughter  of  the  French  king. 

The  amiable  young  Edward  died  in  the  year  1553,  and  with  him 
the  fortunes  of  Sir  Thomas  Smith  fell  to  the  ground.  Mary  had  no 
fooner  afcended  the  throne,  than  he  was  deprived  of  his  office  and 
preferments,  and  commanded  not  to  quit  the  kingdom.  Such  how¬ 
ever  was  his  prudence  and  addrefs,  that  he  obtained  an  annual  penfion 
of  100/.  and  was  fheitered  under  a  fpecial  indulgence  fpom  the 
pope.(;c) 

On  the  acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  Sir  Thomas  was  recalled  to 
court,  and  reinttated  in  his  deanery  of  Carlifle,  but  not  in  the  office 
of  fecretary  :,of  ttate;  neverthelefs,  he  was  fent  embattador  to  France 
in  1559,  and  again  in  1562,  and  in.  1564  concluded  a  peace  with  that 
kingdom.  He  returned  to  England  in  1566,  and  the  year  following 
went  again  embattador  to  demand  the  rettitution  of  Calais.  Return¬ 
ing  once  more  to  his  native  country,  he  retired,  upon  fome  difgutt, 
to  his  feat  in  Ettex,  where,  as  a  juttice  of  peace,  we  are  told,  not 
much  to  his  credit,  he  was  particularly  active  in  punching  witches. 

In 


( b )  Knighthood The  rapid  progrefs  of 
Mr.  Smith,  from  a  private  ftation  to  the 
important  oiEce  of  fecretary  of  ftate,  is  a 
very  extraordinary  event :  it  does  honour 
to  the  lord  protestor,  as  the  obje£t  of  his 
favour  feems  to  have  had  no  intereft  or  re¬ 
commendation,  but  his  own  merit. 


(c)  Pope.  In  1555,  one  William  Smwyth- 
wick  obtained  an  indulgence  from  the  pope, 
for  himfeif  and  any  five  of  his  friends  and 
their  children.  Smwythwick  chofe  Sir 
Thomas  Smith  one  of  the  five. 
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In  the  year  1571,  we  find  him  again  at  court,  a  privy  counfellor,  and  strypc, Annals 
afllfiant  fecretary  of  flate.  About  this  time  he  engaged  in  a  foolifh  and  Life  of 
project  of  tranfmuting  iron  into  copper,  which  proved  very'  expenfive 
and  unfuccefsful.(  J)  In  1572  he  was  again  fent  embaflador  to  France, 
to  make  an  alliance  offenfive  and  defenfive  with  that  kingdom.  During 
his  abfence  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  order  of  the  garter  ^ 
and,  on  his  return  to  England,  the  queen  made  him  fecretary  of  date. 

He  died,  at  his  feat  called  Hill-hall  in  Eflex,  in  the  year  1677,  in  the 
fixty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Theydon 
Mount.  (<?) 

Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  evidently  a  man  of  genius,  and  application  $ 
but,  afpiring  to  univerfal  learning,  his  knowledge  was  probably  fuper- 
ficial;  His  belief  in  the  tranfmutation  of  metals,  and  his  profecution 
of  old  women  for  witchcraft,  are  no  great  proofs  of  found  philofophy* 
Neverthelefs,  he  was  an  able  ftatefman,  and  probably  an  upright 

man.  , 

WORKS. 

1.  JDe  reEla  et  cmendatd  lingua  Gr^eca pronunciaiiane*  Paris,  1568,  4to. 

2.  D? 


(d)  XJnfuccefsfuL  We  are  told  that  he 
was  drawn  into  this  projeCl  by  one  Medley, 
who  by  means  of  vitriol  had  in  his  prefence 
3&ually  changed  iron  into  copper.  Med¬ 
ley’s  tranfmutation  was  undoubtedly  per¬ 
formed  by  putting  a  piece  of  iron  into  an 
acid  menfhuum  faturated  with  copper, 
which  in  a  fhort  time  would  apparently 
change  the  iron  into  copper.  This  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  owing  to  the  acid  having,  in 
the  phrafe  of  chemiftry,  a  greater  affinity 
with,  or  attraction  to,  iron  than  to  cop¬ 
per,  which,  as  the  iron  diftolves,  affumes 
its  place,  being  thus  precipitated.  It  is 
no  great  wonder,  in  times  when  chemiftry 
was  fo  little  underflood,  that  Sir  Thomas, 
and  his  friends,  for  he  had  feveral  iliuftrious 
afi'ociates,  Ihould  be  thus  deceived. 


(e )  Mount.  At  the  top  of  his  monument 
are  thefe  lines. 

What  earth,  or  fea,  or  ikies  contain. 

What  creatures  in  thefti  be, 

My  mind  did  feek  to  know, 

M.y  foul  the  heavens  continuallie. 

The  reft  of  the  infcription  is  in  Eatin 
of  which  I  fhall  tranfcribe*  only  the  part 
which  comprehends  his  char  abler. 

Juris  civilis  fupremo  titulo  etiamnum  adoIefcen9 
infignitus  j  orator,  mathematieus,  philofophus  ex- 
ceHentiffimus  ;  linguarum  Latinae,  Graecae,  He- 
braicae,  Gallicae  etiam  et  Italicae  callentiffimus : 
proborum.et  ingenioforum  hominum  fautor  eximixir.  j. 
plurimis  commodans,  nemini  nocens ;  ab  injuriis 
ulcifcendis  alieniflimus  :  deniquc  fapientia,  pietate, 
integritate  infignis  ’  Et  in  omni  vjta,  feu  aeger,  feu 
vaLens,  inuepidus  moru. 


\ 


/ 
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2.  De  redid  et  emendat'd  lingua  Anglic  a  fcriptione.  Publiffied  with  the  former. 

3.  Treatife  on  the  commonwealth  of  England ,  1584,  4to.  1621,  4to.  in  the 
old  black  letter.  1624,  1635,  i2mo.  It  was  written  both  in  Latin  and 
Englifh,  and  is  comprifed  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Ref  public  a. 

4.  Four  orations  for  and  againft  queen  Elizabeth’s  marriage.  Publifhed  in 
the  Appendix  to  his  Life  by  Strype. 

5.  Several  letters  to  lord  Burleigh  and  Sir  Francis  Waljingham .  Printed  in  the 
Complete  Embaffador.  Many  of  his  difpatches  and  letters  are  preferved  in 
the  paper-office. 

6.  Device  for  the  alteration  and  reformation  of  religion.  Written  in  1558,  printed 
among  the  records  at  the  end  of  biffiop  Burnet’s  Hift.  of  the  Reformation, 
part  ii.  p.  327. '  Strype  luppofes  this  to  be  drawn  up  by  Sir  Thomas. 


K.  HEN.  VIII* 


Sir  THOMAS  E  L  Y  O  T, 

A  Gentleman  of  univerfal  Learning, 


Biogr.  Brit. 

Wood's  Ath. 
Ox.  vol.  i. 
coi.  67. 

Baleus,  cent, 
viii-  n.77. 

Pitfeus,  an. 
1546. 

Tanner. 


WAS  the  fon  of  Sir  Richard  Elyot,of  the  county  of  Suffolk.  He 
was  educated  at  St.  Mary’s  hall  in  Oxford,  and  afterwards 
travelled  into  foreign  countries.  On  his  return  to  England  he  was 
introduced  to  king  Henry  VIII.  who  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  in  the  year  1 532  fent  him  to  Rome  to  follicit  the  di¬ 
vorce  of  queen  Catharine.  About  the  year  1536  he  went  embaffador 
to  Charles  V.  emperor  of  Germany.  He  died  in  1546,  and  was  bu¬ 
ried  at  Carleton  in  Cambridgefhire,  in  which  county  he  was  poffeffed 
of  feveral  manors,  befides  others  in  Hampfhire.  Such  are  the  few 
particulars  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  from  his  feveral  bio¬ 
graphers,  who  unanimoufly  celebrate  him  as  a  grammarian,  poet,  rhe¬ 
torician,  philofopher,  phyfician,  cofmographer,  and  hiftorian.  He 

was 


(a)  Leland.  In  the  Encomia  illujlrorum  add  refled  to  our  author  by  Leland,  They 
virorum ,  (Oxf.  1715,  in  app.  p.  144)  the  are  alfo  reprinted  in  the  Biographia  Bri- 
C.urious  reader  will  find  a  copy  of  verfes  tannica. 
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was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  antiquary  Lcland,(#)  and  Sir 
Thomas  More. 

W  O  R  K  S. 

1.  The  caflle  of  health.  Lond.  1541,  1572,  1580,  1595,  8vo. 

2.  The  governor.  Lond.  1544,  1547,  15  Bo,  &c.  8vo. 

3.  Of  the  education  of  children .  Lond . 4to. 

4.  The  banquet  of  fapience.  Lond.  8vo.  1545,  121110. 

5.  De  rebus  memorabilibus  Anglic. 

6.  A  defence  or  apology  for  good  women.  Lond.  1545,  121110. 

7.  Bibliotheca  Eliot  * :  Ely  of  s  library  or  dictionary.  Lond.  1538,  1541,  1542, 
1545,  fol.  Republifhed  and  augmented  by  Cooper  in  1548. 

8.  Of  the  knowledge  which  maketh  a  man  wife ;  a  deputation  platonic.  Lond. 

*533>  *534,  I2mo> 

9.  Prefervative  againjl  death.  Lond.  1545,  121110. 

10.  The  image  of  governance.  Lond.  1541,  4to.  1549,  1 556,  1594.  8vo. 
Said  to  be  tranflated  from  the  Greek  j  fome  think  it  original. 

11.  St.  Cyprian's  fermon  of  the  mortality  of  man.  Lond.  i534>  1539.  Trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Latin. 

12.  The  rule  of  a  chriflian  life.  Written  by  Picus3  earl  of  Mir andul a. 

13.  DoSlrinale  principium  ex  Ifo crate. 

14.  Pafquilli  dialogus.  Lond.  1533,  1540,  121110. 

•  »  r  » 

1  **■  ?  .  ■*  'if  A  *  .  *"  f  '  '  J 

(a)  See  the  preceding  page. 

}  (  ..g,  -  .  / 

,  Sir  JOHN  C  H  E  K  E, 

A  celebrated  Grammarian,  Statefman,  and  Divine, 

OF  an  ancient  family  in  the  ifle  of  Wight,  was  born  at  Cambridge 
in  the  year  1514,  and  educated  at  St.John’s  college  in  that 

univerfity,  where,  after  taking  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  was  firft  chofen 

\ 

Greek  lecturer,  and  in  1540,  profeffor  of  that  language,  with  a  flipend 
of  forty  pounds  a  year.  In  this  Ration  he  was  principally  inflrumental 
in  reforming  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language,  which,  having 
been  much  negleded,  was  at  this  time  imperfedlly  underflood.  About 

‘  8  s  s  the 
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K.EDW.VI, 
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the  year  1543  he  was  incorporated  mafter  of  arts  at  Oxford,  where, 
we  are  told,  he  had  flu  died  fome  time.  In  the  following  year  he  was 
fent  for  to  the  court  of  king  Henry  VIII.  and  appointed  tutor,  for  the 
Latin  language,  jointly  with  Sir  Anthony  Cooke',  to  prince  Edward, 
about  which  time  he  was  made  canon  of  the  college  newly  founded  in 
Oxford  ;  therefore  he  rnuft  now  have  been  in  orders.  In  1 547  he 
married  the  daughter  of  Richard  Hill,  ferjeant  of  the  wine-cellar  to 
the  king. 

On  the  acceffion  of  his  royal  pupil  to  the  crown,  Mr.  'Cheke  was 
firft  rewarded  with  a  penlion  of  a  hundred  marks,  and  afterwards  ob¬ 
tained  ieveral  confiderable  grants  from  the  crown.  In  1550  he  was 
made  chief  gentleman  of  the  privy-chamber,  and  was  knighted  the 
following  year ;  in  1552,  chamberlain  of  the  exchequer  for  life;  in 
15^3,  clerk  of  the  council;  and  foon  after,  fecretary  of  hate,  and 
privy-counfellor.  But  thefe  honours  were  of  ffiort  duration.  Having 
concurred  in  the  meafures  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland  for  fettling 
the  crown  on  the  unfortunate  Jane  Grey,  and  aCted  as  her  fecretary 
during  the  nine  days  of  her  reign,  on  the  acceffion  of  queen  Mary 
Sir  John  Cheke  was  fent  to  the  Tower,  and  ftript  of  the  greatehpart 
of  his  poffeffions.  In  September,  1554,  he  obtained  his  liberty,  and 
a  licence  from  her  majefty  to  travel  abroad.  He  went  firfl  to  Balil, 
thence  to  Italy,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Stralburg,  where  he  was 
reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  reading  Greek  lectures  for  fubfiftence.  In 
1  456,  he  fet  out,  in  an  evil  hour,  to  meet  his  wife  at  Bruffels  ;(rz)  but 
before  he  reached  that  city,  he  was  feifed  by  order  of  king  Philip  II. 
hoodwinked,  and  thrown  into  a  waggon,  and  thus  ignominioufly  con¬ 
ducted  to  a  Ihip,  which  brought  him  to  the  tower  of  London.  He 
foon  found  that  religion  was  the  caufe  of  his  imprifonment ;  for  he 

was 


(a)  Brtdjfeh.  We  are  told,  that  before 
he  undertook  this  journey  to  meet  his  wife, 
he  confulted  aftrology,  in  which  art  he  was 
very  fkilful.  The  liars,  however,  on  this 


occafion  deceived  the  knight.  The  ridicu¬ 
lous  fcience  of  aftrology  was  in  great  vogue 
at  this  time,  particularly  among  people  of 
falhion. 
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was  immediately  vifited  by  two  Romifh  priefts,  who  pioufly  endea¬ 
voured  to  convert  him,  but  without  fuccefs.  However,  he  was  at  lad: 
vifited  by  Fleckenham,  who  told  him  from  the  queen,  that  he  mud: 
either  comply  or  burn .  This  powerful  argument  had  the  defired  effeifi:, 
and  Sir  John  Cheke  accordingly  complied  in  form,  and  his  lands,  upon 
certain  conditions,  were  reftored  :  but  his  remorfe  foon  put  an  end 
to  his  life.  He  died  in  September,  1 5  57,  at  the  houfe  of  his  friend, 
Mr.  Peter  Ofborne,  in  Wood-ftreet,  London,  and  was  buried  in  St. 

■*  —  *  *  r  —  .  | 

Alban’s  church. [b)  He  left  three  fons,  the  elded:  of  which,  Henry, 
was  knighted  by  queen  Elizabeth. 

WORKS. 

1.  A  Latin  tranflation  of  two  of  St.  Chryfoftomls  homilies.  Lond.  1543,  4to, 

2.  A  Latin  tranjlation  of  fix  homilies  of  the  fame  father.  Lond.  1547. 

3.  The  hurt  of  fedition.  Lond.  1549,  1576,  1641. 

4.  Latin  tranjlation  of  the  Englifh  communion  fervice.  Printed  among  Bucer’s 
Opufcula. 

5.  De  obitu  Martini  Buceri  epiftol#  dua.  Lond.  1551,  4to. 

6.  Carmen  heroicum  in  Ant.  Deneium.  Printed  in  Strype,  p.  219. 

7.  De pronunciatione  Graecae.  Bafil.  1555,  Bvo. 

■ 

8.  De  fuperftitione,  ad  regem  Henricum.  Prefixed  to  his  Latin  tranflation  of 
Plutarch’s  book  on  the  fame  fubjeft. 

9.  Several  letters ,  publifhed  in  his  life  by  Strype. 

10.  A  Latin  tranflation  of  Cranmer's  book  on  the  Lord's  fupper.  1 553. 

11.  Tranflation  of  Leo  de  apparatu  bellico.  Bafil.  1554,  8vo. 

He  wrote  a  great  number  of  other  books,  which  were  never  printed. 

Non  erat  e  multis  unus,  fed  praeftitit  unus 
Omnibus,  et  patriae  flos  erat  ille  fuae. 

Gemma  Britanna  fuit,  tarn  magnum  nulla  tulerunt 

Tempora  thefaurum,  tempora  nulla  fercnt. 

’  f  r  ?  f;r  if'.':]  • 


(b)  Church.  On  his  tomb  was  the  fol¬ 
lowing  infcription,  written  by  his  friend 
Dr.  Walter  Haddon. 

Do&rinae  lumen  Cliecus,  vitaeque  magiiler, 
Aurea  naturas  fabrics,  morte  jacet. 


S  s  s  z 


S  I  R 
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£»“•  Sir  THOMAS  CHALONER, 


A  Statefman,  Soldier,  and  Poet, 


Biogr.  Brit. 


Ath.  Oxon, 
col.  1^9, 


Bale,  p.  i®8. 


4CamdenTs 
-Annals,  p.  al 


DESCENDED  from  a  good  family  of  Denbigh  in  Wales,  was 
born  in  London,  about  the  year  1515.  Having  been  educated 
in  both  univerfities,  but  chiefly  at  Cambridge,  he  was  introduced  at 
the  court  of  Henry  VIII.  who  fent  him  abroad  in  the  retinue  of  Sir 
Henry  Knevet,  embaflador  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  he  had  the 
honour  to  attend  that  monarch  on  his  fatal  expedition  againfl:  Algiers, 
in  1541.(12)  Mr.  Chaloner  returned  foon  after  to  England,  and  was 
appointed  firfl:  clerk  of  the  council,  which  office  he  held  during  the 
remainder  of  that  reign. 

On  the  acceffion  of  Edward  VI.  he  became  a  favorite  of  the  duke  of 
Somerfet,  whom  he  attended  to  Scotland,  and  was  knighted  by  that 
nobleman  after  the  battle  of  Muflelburgh,  in  1547.  The  protestor's 
fall  put  a  flop  to  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner’s  expectations,  and  involved 
him  in  difficulties.  During  the  reign  of  queen  Mary,  being  a  deter¬ 
mined  Proteftant,  he  was  in  fome  danger  but  having  many  powerful 
friends,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  efcape. 

On  the  acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  appeared  again  at  court, 
and  was  fo  immediately  diftinguiffied  by  her  majefty,  that  ffie  ap¬ 
pointed  him  embaflador  to  the  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  being  the  flrfl: 
embaflador  the  nominated.  His  commiflion  was  of  great  importance, 
and  the  queen  was  fo  well  fatisfied  with  his  condudt,  that,  foon  after 
his  return,  ffie  fent  him  in  the  fame  capacity  to  Spain  :  but  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas 


(a)  1541.  In  this  expedition  our  young  buffeted  the  waves,  till  at  length,  his  head 
hero  narrowly  efcaped  death.  The  empe-  beating  againfl;  a  cable,  he  caught  hold  of 
ror’s  fleet  being  fcattered  by  tempeff,  he  it  with  his  teeth,  and  was  hauled  into  the 
was  thrown  into  the  fea,  and  in  the  dark  ihip. 
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mas  was  by  no  means  fatisfied  with  this  inftance  of  her  majefty’s  con¬ 
fidence.  The  courts  of  England  and  Spain  being  at  this  time  ex¬ 
tremely  difiatisfied  with  each  other,  he  forefaw  that  his  fituation  would 
be  very  difagreeable ;  and  fo  it  proved  :  but  Elizabeth  muft  be  obeyed. 

He  embarked  for  Spain  in  1561,  and  returned  to  London  in  1564, 
in  confequence  of  a  requefl:  to  his  fovereign,  in  an  elegy  written  in 
imitation  of  Ovid.  During  his  refidence  at  the  Spanilh  court,  he 
fpent  his  leifure  hours  in  writing  his  elaborate  potmde  Rcpublica ,  &c. 

After  his  return,  he  relided  in  a  houfe  built  by  himfelf,  in  Clerken- 
well-Clofe,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1565,  and  was  buried  in  St. 

Paul’s.  Sir  William  Cecil  affified  as  chief  mourner  at  his  funeral.  Pie 
was  a  man  of  confiderable  abilities,  and  much  admired  as  a  fchclar, 
and  a  poet.  There  is  a  print  of  this  author  engraved  by  Holler,  in 
1655,  from  a  painting  of  Holbein. 

WORKS. 

1.  Diffionarium  parvum  pro  pueris. 

2.  De  republic  a  Angloram  injlauranda,  lib.  x.  Lond.  1579,  4to. 

3.  Be  illujirium  quormdam  encomiis ,  cum  epigrammat .  ac  epitaphiis  nonnullis • 

Printed  with  the  former. 

4.  In  laudem  Henri  civ  iii.  Lond.  1560,  1579,  4to. 

5.  Voyage  to  Algier  with  the  emperor.  Hakluyt’s  voyages,  vol.  i. 

6.  The  office  of  fervants.  Tranflated  from  the.  Latin  of  Cognatus.  Lond. 

1543,  8vo. 

7.  Praife  of  folly,  from  Erafmus.  Lond.  1549. 


WILLIAM  CECIL, 

Lord  Burleigh, 


K- HEN. Vim 
Q.  ELIZ. 


Treafurer  of  England  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 


WAS  the  fon  of  Richard  Cecil,  efq.  matter  of  the  robes  to  king 
Henry  VIII.  He  was  born  in  the  houfe  of  his  grandfather, 
David  Cecil,  efq.  at  Bourn  in  Lincolnshire,  in  the  year  1520,  and 

received 
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Ld  Burleigh’s 
Diary. 

Camden’s 
Annals, 
p.  774- 


His  Life  by 
one  of  his  Do- 
meitics. 


Camden’s 

Annals, 

P-  r  74-* 
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received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in  the  gram  mar- fchool  at 
Grantham.  From  thence  he  was  removed  to  Stamford,  and  about 
the  year  1535,  was  entered  of  St.  John’s  college,  Cambridge.(^)  In 
1541  he  went  to  London,  and  became  a  member  of  the  fociety  of 
Gray’s  Inn,  with  an  intention  to  ftudy  the  law ;  but  he  had  not  been 
long  in  that  fituation,  before  an  accident  introduced  him  to  king 
Henry,  and  gave  a  new  bias  to  his  purfuits.(^)  About  this  time  he 
married  the  filler  of  Sir  John  Cheke,  by  whom  he  was.  recommended 
to  the  earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  duke  of  Somerfet  and  protestor. 

Soon  after  king  Edward’s  acceffion,  Mr.  Cecil  came  into  poffieffion 
of  his  office  of  Cujios  Brevium ,  worth  about  240/.  a  year.  His  firft 
lady  dying  in  1543,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook, 
director  of  the  king’s  ftudies.  In  1547  he  was  appointed,  by  the  pro¬ 
testor,  mailer  of  requefts,  and  foon  after  attended  his  noble  patron  on 
his  expedition  againll  the  Scots,  and  was  prefent  at  the  battle  of 
Mulfelburgh.(c)  In  the  year  1548,  Mr.  Cecil  was  made  fecretary  of 
Hate  ;  but  in  the  following  year,  the  duke  of  Northumberland’s  faction 

prevailing. 


[a)  Cambridge.  Mr.  Cecil  began  bis 
ftudies  at  the  univerfity  with  a  degree  of 
enthufiaftic  application  very  uncommon 
in  young  gentlemen  of  family.  At  the  age 
of  fixteen  he  read  a  fophiftry  lecture,  and 
at  nineteen  a  voluntary  Greek  leddure, 
which  was  the  more  extraordinary  at  a  time 
when  the  Greek  language  was  by  no  means 
univerfally  underftood. 

(b)  Purfuits.  The  caufe  of  his  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  king  is  thus  related.  O’Neil, 
a  famous  Irifh  chief,  coming  to  court,  had 
brought  with  him  two  chaplains,  violent 
bigots  to  the  Rornifh  faith  ;  with  thefe 
Mr.  Cecil,  vifxting  his  father,  happened  to 
have  a  warm  dilpute,  in  Latin,  in  which 
he  difplayed  uncommon  abilities.  The 
king,  being  informed  of  it,  ordered  the 
young  man  into  his  prefence,  and  was  fo 


pleafed  with  his  converfation,  that  he 
commanded  his  father  to  find  a  place  for 
him.  He  accordingly  requeued  the  re- 
verfion  of  the  Cujios  Brevium ,  which  Mr. 
Cecil  afterwards  poflefied. 

(r)  Mujfelburgh.  In  this  battle,  which 
was  fought  on  the  10th  of  September, 
1547,  Mr.  Cecil’s  life  was  miraculoufiy 
preferved  by  a  friend,  who,  in  pufhing 
him  out  of  the  level  of  a  cannon,  had  his 
arm  fhattered  to  pieces.  The  fight  and 
judgement  of  this  friend  muft  have  been  as 
extraordinary  as  his  friendship,  to  perceive 
the  precife  direction  of  a  cannon-fhot ;  un- 
lefs  we  fuppofe  that  the  ball  was  almoft 
quite  fpent  ;  in  which  cafe,  the  thing  is  not 
impoifible.  The  ftory  is  told  in  his  Life 
by  a  Domejiic ♦ 
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prevailing,  he  fuffered  in  the  difgrace  of  the  prote£lor  Somerfet,  and  fe°gh'?Dhry 
.  was  fent  prifoner  to  the  tower.  After  three  months  confinement,  he 
was  releafed  ;  in  1551,  reftored  to  his  office  *  and  foon  after,  knighted, 
andfworn  of  the  privy-council.  In  1553,  he  was  made  chancellor  of  Stow’sAnnals, 
the  order  of  the  garter,  with  an  annual  fee  of  one  hundred  marks.  P  6°4 

On  the  death  of  Edward  VI.  Mr.  Cecil  prudently  refufed  to  have 
any  concern  in  Northumberland's  attempt  in  favour  of  the  unfortunate 
lady  Jane  Grey  *  and  when  queen  Mary  acceded  to  the  throne,  he  was 
gracioufly  received  at  court *  but,  not  chuling  to  change  his  religion* 
was  difmiffied  from  his  employment.  During  this  reign  he  was  twice 
elected  knight  of  the  ffiire  for  the  county  of  Lincoln*  and  often  fpoke 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  with  great  freedom  and  firmnefs,  in  oppo-  hisDlary.M.S. 
lition  to  the  ministry.  Neverthelefs,  though  a  Protefbnt,  and  a 
"Patriot ,  (that  is,  a  courtier  out  of  place)  he  had  the  addrefs  to  fleer 
through  a  very  dangerous  fea  without  ffiipwreck. 

Queen  Elizabeth’s  acceffion,  in  the  year  1558,  immediately  difpelled 
the  cloud  which  had  obfcured  his  fortunes  and  miniflerial  capacity. 

During  the  horrid  reign  of  her  filler,  he  had  conflantly  correfponded 
with  the  princefs  Elizabeth.  On  the  very  day  of  her  acceffion,  he 
prefented  her  with  a  paper  containing  twelve  articles  neceffary  for  her 
immediate  difpatch,  and,  in  a  few  days  after,  was  fworn  of  the  privy-  nnal<* 

council,  and  made  fecretary  of  flate.  His  firffc  advice  to  the  queen 
was,  to  call  a  parliament*  and  the  ffifl  bufinefs  he  propofed  after  it  was 
affiembled,.  was  the  eflabliffiment  of  a  national  church.  A  plan  of  re¬ 
formation  was  accordingly  drawn  up  under  his  immediate  infpe£tion, 
and  the  legal  eflabliffiment  of  the  church  of  England  was  the  con fe- 
quence.  Sir  William  Cecil’s  next  important  concern  was  to  reflore 
the  value  of  the  coin,  which  had  been,  in  the  preceding  reigns,  con- 
fiderably  debafed.  In  1561  he  was  appointed  mailer  of  the  wards,  mink!  aDo‘ 
and  in  1571?  created  baron  of  Burleigh,  as  a  reward  for  his  fervices, 
particularly  in  having  lately  llifled  a  formidable  rebellion  in  the  north.. 

The  following  year  he  was  honoured  with  the  garter,  and  railed  to  the 

office: 
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office  of  lord  high  treafurer  of  England.  From  this  period  we  find 
him  the  print um  mobile  of  every  material  tranfadion  during  the  glo¬ 
rious  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Notwith (landing  the  temporary  influence  of 
other  favorites,  lord  Burleigh  was  in  fad  her  prime  minifler,  and  the 
perfon  in  whom  (lie  chiefly  confided  in  matters  of  real  importance. 
If  the  execution  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots  be  unjudifiable,  lord  Bur¬ 
leigh  deferves  cenfure ;  for  he  was  undoubtedly  active  in  that  affair, 
and  probably  advifed  the  meafure  ;  but  as  the  general  tenor  of  his  con¬ 
duct  (hews  him  to  have  been  an  honed  man,  and  confcientious  minifler, 
probably  he  thought  it  neceffary  to  the  peace  of  the  nation  and  fecu- 
rity  of  the  queen.  Having  thus  filled  the  higheft  and  mod  important 
offices  of  the  date  forty  years,  and  guided  the  helm  of  government 
during  the  mod  glorious  period  of  our  hiffory,  he  departed  this  life 
on  the 4th  of  AuguA,  1598,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  His  body 
was  removed  to  Stamford,  and  there  depofited  in  the  family-vault, 
where  a  magnificent  tomb  was  ereded  to  his  memory. 

Lord  Burleigh  was  doubtlefs  a  man  of  Angular  abilities,  and  pru¬ 
dence  ;  amiable  in  his  private  charader,  and  one  of  the  mod  able, 
indefatigable,  and  upright  miniflers  ever  recorded  in  the  annals  offthis 
kingdom,  (d) 

O  R  K  S. 


!'•  33.4- 


Cat.  of  Nob. 
Auth.  vol.  i« 

p.  iaa. 


w 

1.  La  complainte  de  l' ame  pecherejfe.  In  French  verfe.  In  the  king’s  library. 
1.  Carmina  duo  Latina  in  obitum  Margaret  <e  Neville,  regime  Catharinae  d 
cubiculis. 

3.  Carmen  Latinum  in  memoriam  Tho.  Challonerii .  Prefixed  to  his  book  De 
refiaur.  republ. 

4.  Preface  to  queen  Catharine  Parr's  lamentation  of  a  /inner. 

5.  Materials 


( d )  Kingdom.  Lord  Eurleigh,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  long  enjoyment  of  fuch  lucra¬ 
tive  employments,  left  only  an  eflate  of 
4000/.  per  annum,  iioool.  in  money,  and 
cffe&s  worth  about  14000/.  He  lived,  in¬ 
deed,  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  his  high  rank, 
and  importance.  He  had  four  places  of 


refider.ee,  viz.  his  lodgings  at  court,  his 
houfe  in  the  Strand,  his  feat  at  Burleigh 
park  near  Stamford,  and  his  feat  at  Theo¬ 
balds.  The  laft  of  thefe  was  his  favorite 
place  of  retirement,  where  he  frequently 
entertained  the  queen  at  a  vaft  expence. 
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5.  Materials  for  Patten's  diarium  exped.  Scoticae.  Lond.  1541,  i2mo. 

6.  The  fir Jl  paper  of  Sir  William  Cecil anno  primo  Eliz.  Printed  among  So- 
mer’s  tradts.  vol.  i.  p.  158. 

7.  Slanders  and  lies  malicioufly,  grofly,  and  impudently  vomited  out ,  in  certain  trai - 
terous  books  and  pamphlets,  againft  two  counfellors,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  and  Sir 
William  Cecil.  Manufcript. 

8.  A  fpeech  in  parliament.  1562.  Strype’s  Mem.  vol.  iv.  p.  107., 

9.  InftruClions  for  the  fpeaker's  fpeech.  Ib.  p.  124. 

10.  Precepts  or  directions  for  the  well-ordering  of  a  man's  life .  1637.  Harl. 
Cat.  vol.  ii.  p.  755. 

1 1.  Meditations  on  the  death  of  his  lady.  Ballard’s  Mem.  p.  184, 

12.  Meditations  of  the  ft  ate  of  England  during  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
Manufcript. 

13.  Fhe  execution  of  juftice  in  England  for  maintenance  of  public  and  chriftian 
yqeace,  Sc.  Lond.  1581,  1583,  Somer’s  tradts,  4th  colledt.  vol.  i.  p.  5. 

14.  A  declaration  of  the  favorable  dealing  of  her  majefty's  commiffioners  appointed 

for  the  examination  of  certain  tray  tors,  &c.  1583.  Ib.  p.  1. 

15.  Advice  to  queen  Elizabeth  in  matters  of  religion  and  ft  ate.  Ib.  p.  101. 

16.  A  great  number  of  letters .  See  Peck’s  Defiderata  curiofa,  Howard’s 

coliedtions,  &c. 

17.  Several  pedigrees,  fome  of  which  are  preferved  in  the  archbifhop  of  Can¬ 
terbury’s  lib.  at  Lambeth,  No.  299.  747. 


WILLIAM  THOMAS 


K.  EDW.IV. 
MARY. 


WAS  born  in  Wales,  or  was,  at  leaft,  of  Welfh  extraction,  and  Bai.  par.  poft, 
educated  at  Oxford.  Anthony  Wood  fays,  that  one  of  both  of  p‘  iI3‘ 
his  names  was,  in  the  year  1529,  admitted  bachelor  of  canon  law,  but 
does  not  affirm  it  to  have  been  this  perfon.  In  1544,  being  obliged 
to  quit  the  kingdom  on  account  of  fome  misfortune,  he  went  to  Italy. 

In  1546  he  was  at  Bologna.  He  refided  fome  time  alfo  at  Padua. 

In  1549  he  was  in  London,  and  in  that  year,  on  account  of  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  modern  languages,  he  was  made  clerk  of  the  council  to  king 

T  t  t  Edward 
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Edward  VI.  who  foon  after  gave  him  a  prebend  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  the 
living  of  Preflhend  in  South- Wales.  On  the  acceffion  of  queen  Mary> 
he  was  deprived  of  his  employment,  probably  on  account  of  his 
religious  fentiments,  and  difmifled  the  court.  Having  thus  loft  all 
hopes  of  preferment,  he  determined  to  be  revenged  by  murdering  the 
queen. [a)  In  what  manner  he  intended  to  execute  his  plot,  or  how 
his  deflgn  tranfpired,  I  know  not  ;  but  he  was  committed  to  the 
tower  in  February,  1544,  together  with  William  Winter  and  Sir 
Nicholas  Throgmorton.  About  a  week  after  his  commitment,  he 
fiabbed  himfelf  with  a  knife;  but  the  wound  not  proving  mortal,  he 
was  arraigned  at  Guildhall,  on  the  9th  of  May,  and  on  the  18th 
hanged  at  Tyburn. (b) 

WORKS. 

1.  The  hiftory  of  Italy.  Lond.  1549,  1561,  4to. 

2.  The  principal  rules  of  the  Italian  grammar ,  with  a  dillionary  for  the  better 
underfunding  of  Boccace,  Petrarche ,  and  Dante.  Land.  1550,  1567,  4to. 

3.  Le  peregrynne ;  or  a  defence  of  king  Henry  viii.  to  Aretine  the  Italian  poet. 
MS.  Cott.  Vefp.  D*  18.— MS.  Bodl.  Lib.  qu.  D.  23.  Th.  fob  71.  Ant. 
Wood  fays,  that  this  book  was  about  to  be  tranflated  into  Latin,  and  pub- 
fifhed  in  the  third  volume  of  Edward  Brown’s  Fafciculus. 

4.  Common-place  of  fate.  Written  for  the  ufe  of  king  Edward  VI.  MS. 
Cott.  Vefp.  D.  18. 

5.  Of  the  vanity  of  the  world.  Lond.  1549,  8vo. 

6.  T ranfation  of  Cato's  fpeechy  and  Valerius's  anfwer3  from  the  \th  decad  of  Livy . 
lib.  iv.  by  W.  Thomas.  Lond.  1551,  i2mo. 

He  alfo  tranflated  from  the  Italian,  The  laws  of  republics  — Of  the  Roman 
pontifs — Barbara's  voyage  to  Tana  and  Perfia.  King’s  lib.  17.  C.  x. 


{a)  Thyeen.  Bale  fays,  it  was  Gardiner, 
bifhop  of  Winchefter,  whom  he  intended 
to  murder;  and  others  fay,  he  fuffered  for 
being  concerned  in  Wyat’s  rebellion.  See 
Bp.  Tanner ,  p.  710.  Stow,  623.  Hollinjh. 


(b)  Tyburn.  6t  He  was  a  man  of  a  hot 
fiery  fpirit,  had  fuck’d  in  damnable  prin¬ 
ciples  by  his  frequent  canverfation  with 
Chr.  Goodman,  that  violent  enemy  to  the 
rule  of  women.”  Ath.  Oson.  vol.  i.  col.  90. 


ELIZABETH 


I 
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ELIZABETH, 

Queen  of  England, 

Daughter  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Anna  Boleyn, 

WAS  born  at  Greenwich,  September  the  feventh,  1533.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  humour  of  the  times,  the  was  early  inftruded  Baiiarf. 
in  the  learned  languages,  firft  by  Grindal,  who  died  when  fhe  was 
about  feventeen,  and  afterwards  by  the  celebrated  Roger  Afcham,, 

She  acquired  likewife  confiderable  knowledge  of  the  Italian,  Spanifh, 
and  French  languages. (a)  Doctor  Grindal  was  alfo  her  preceptor  in 
divinity,  which  fhe  is  faid  to  have  ftudied  with  uncommon  applica¬ 
tion  and  induftry.  That  Elizabeth  became  a  Proteftant,  and  her 
lifter  Mary  a  Papift,  was  the  efted  of  that  caufe  which  determines  the 
religion  of  all  mankind  ;  namely,  the  opinion  of  thofe  by  whom  they 
were  educated ;  and  this  difference  of  opinion,  in  their  tutors,  is 
not  at  all  furprifing,  when  we  recoiled,  that  their  father  Harry  was 
of  both  religions,  or  of  neither. 

But  the  ftudies  of  our  illuftrious  princefs  were  not  confined  merely 
to  languages  and  theology  :  fhe  was  alfo  inftruded  in  the  political 
hiftory  of  the  ancients, (b)  and  was  fo  well  {killed  in  mufic,  as  to  fing 
and  play  S(  artfully  and  fweetly.”  Neverthelefs,  in  the  early  part  of 

T  1 1  2  her 


(a)  Languages.  Bizari,  In  his  Hiftory 
of  the  wars  of  Hungary,  fpeaking  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  fays,  “  She  is  aperfed  miftrefs 
“  of  our  polite  and  elegant  language,  in 
“  the  learning  of  which  Signior  Giovanni 
“  Caftiglioni,  now  gentleman  of  her  privy 
“  chamber,  was  her  principal  matter.” 

(b)  Ancients.  Afcham,  in  a  letter  to 
his  friend  Sturmius,  tells  him  that  he  was 


now  reading  over  with  the  princefs  Eliza¬ 
beth  the  orations  of  iEfchines  and  De- 
mofthenes  de  corona ,  in  Greek  ;  and  that 
fhe  underftood,  at  firft  fight,  not  only  the 
force  and  propriety  of  the  language,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  orator,  but  the  whole 
fcheme  of  the  caufe,  and  the  laws,  cuftoms, 
and  manners  of  the  Athenians.  Epiji.  ii. 
lib.  i. 
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Camd.  introd.  her  life,  religion  feems  to  have  been  her  principal  concern ;  for,  whilft 
•f  q'eh""318  fhe  continued  with  her  preceptors,  we  find  her  bufied  in  tranfiating 
books  of  piety ;  probably  by  way  of  fchool-exercifes,  which,  if  fhe 
had  not  been  a  princefs,  would  have  ferved  only  to  light  her 
mafter’s  pipe.(c) 

After  the  fhort  reign  of  her  brother  Edward,  our  heroine  being 
then  about  twenty  years  of  age,  her  lifter  firebrand  acceding  to  the 
crown,  Elizabeth  experienced  a  confiderable  degree  of  perfecution,  fo 
as  to  be  not  a  little  apprehenfive  of  a  violent  death. (d)  She  was 
Baihrd.  accufed  of  I  know  no.t  what,  imprifoned,  and,  we  are  told,  inhu¬ 
manly  treated.  At  laft,  by  the  interceffion  of  king  Philip  of  Spain, 
fhe  was  fet  at  liberty,  which  fhe  continued  to  enjoy  till,  on  the  death 
of  her  pious  lifter,  fhe,  on  the  17th  of  November,  1558,  afeended 
the  throne  of  England.  Her  political  hiftory,  as  a  queen,  is  uni- 
verl'ally  known,  and  admired  :  but  her  attention  to  the  government 
of  her  kingdom  did  not  totally  fufpend  her  purfuit  of  learning. (e) 

Doubtlefs 


( c )  Pipe.  There  was  no  tobacco  in 
England  till  the  year  1586  ;  fo  that,  I  mean, 
her  preceptor  would  probably  have  ufed  the 
tranllations  of  a  girl  of  eleven  years  old  as 
wafle  paper. 

( d )  Death.  Cakelnau  fays,  queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth  often  told  him,  that  fhe  was  by  queen 
Mary’s  order  imprifoned,  and  in  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  her  life  ;  and  that  her  filter  was  fo 
enraged,  that  fhe  procured  information 
again!!  her,  and  accufed  her  of  holding  a 
private  correfpondence  with  Henry  II.  of 
France.  “  She  likewife  allured  me  (fays 
“  he)  that  her  hopes  of  living  were  once 
“  fo  fmall,  that  fhe  requelled  of  her  filler, 

“  in  cafe  fhe  was  to  be  beheaded,  it  might 
“  be  done  after  our  way,  and  that  an  exe- 
“  cutioncr  might  be  brought  from  France 
“  for  that  purpofe,”  See  hie  Memoirs, 
P-  59* 


( e )  Learning .  Afcham,  In  his  School- 
majler ,  tells  us,  that  about  the  year  1563, 
five  years  after  her  accefiion,  fhe  being  then 
at  Windfor,  befides  her  perfect  readinefs  in 
Latin,  Italian,  French,  and  Spanifh,  read 
more  Greek  every  day,  than  fome  prebend¬ 
aries  of  that  church  did  read  Latin  in  a 
whole  week,  p.  21. — She  employed  Sir 
John  Fortefcueto  read  to  her,  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  Polybius,  Euripides,  ./Efchines, 
and  Sophocles.  Ballard,  p.  219. — That 
the  Latin  language  was  tolerably  familiar 
to  her,  is  evident  from  her  fpeech  to  the 
univerfity  of  Oxford,  when  fhe  was  near 
fixty ;  alfo  from  her  fpirited  anfwer  to  the 
Polifh  embaflador  in  the  year  1598.  And 
that  fhe  was  alfo  fkilled  in  the  art  of  poetry 
appears,  not  only  from  the  feveral  fcraps 
which  have  been  preferved,  but  likewife 
from  the  tekimony  of  a  cotemporary  wri¬ 
ter. 
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Doubtlefs  fhe  was  a  woman  of  fingular  capacity,  and  extraordinary 

acquirements ;  and,  if  I  could  forget  the  ftory  of  the  Scotifh  Mary, 

and  of  her  favorite  EfTex,  together  with  the  burning  a  few  *Anabaptifts,  of^'ohn  Fox' 

I  fhould  not  hefitate  to  pronounce  her  the  moft  illuflrious  of  illuftri- 

ous  women. (f)  She  died  in  her  palace  at  Richmond,  the  24th  of 

March, 


ter,  Puttenham,  in  his  Art  of  Engl.  Poetry 
(a  very  fcarce  book).  Thefe  are  his  words 
— 44  But  laft  in  recital  and  firft  in  degree  is 
44  the  queen,  whofe  learned,  delicate,  no- 
44  ble  mufe,  eafily  furmounteth  all  the  reft, 
44  for  fenfe,  fweetnefs,  or  fubtilty,  be  it 
44  in  ode,  elegy,  epigram,  or  any  other 
44  kind  of  poem,”  &c.  In  this  author  are 
to  be  found  only  a  fpecifnen  of  fixteen 
verfes  of  her  Englifh  poetry.  44  But,”  fays 
Mr.  Walpole,  44  a  greater  inftance  of  her 
44  genius,  and  that  too  in  Latin,  was  her 
44  extempore  reply  to  an  infolent  prohibi- 
44  tion  delivered  to  her  from  Philip  II.  by 
44  his  embaflador,  in  this  tetraftic. 

Te  veto  ne  pergas  belio  defendere  Bclgas  : 

Quae  Discus  eripuif,  mine  reftituantur  oportet  s 

Quas  pater  evei  tit,  jubeo  te  condere  cellas  : 

Religio  papae  fac  reftrtuatur  ad  unguem. 

44  She  inftantly  anfwered  with  as  much 
44  fpirit  as  fhe  ufed  to  return  his  inva- 
44  fions,” 

Ad  Graecas,  bone  rex,  fient  mandata  calendas. 

Being  earneftiy  prefied  by  a  Romifh 
prieft,  during  her  perfecution,  to  declare 
her  opinion  concerning  the  real  prefence  of 
Chrift’s  body  in  the  wafer,  fhe  anfwered, 

Chrift  was  the  word  that  fpake  it  j 

He  took  the  bread,  and  brake  it ; 

And  what  that  word  did  make  it, 

That  I  believe,  and  take  it. 

Fuller's  Holy  State . 


She  gave  the  chara&ers  of  four  knights  of 
Nottinghamfhire  in  the  following  diftich  : 

Gervafe  the  gentle.  Stanhope  the  flout, 

Markham  the  lion,  and  Sutton  the  lout. 

JValp.  Cat . 

Coming  into  a  grammar-  fchool,  fhe  cha- 
ra&erifed  three  claffic  authors  in  this  hexa¬ 
meter: 

Pcrfius  a  crab-ftaff ;  bawdy  Mai  tial ;  Ovid  a  fine  wag. 

Full  .Worth,  of  War'll.  126. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  having  wrote  on  a 
window, 

Fain  would  I  climb,  yet  fear  I  to  fall } 

She  immediately  wrote  under  it. 

If  thy  heart  fail  thee,  climb  not  at  all. 

Worth,  of  De-vonf.  2  6r. 

(f)  Women.  That  her  majefty  was  a 
Proteftant,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  never- 
thelefs,  as  there  are  many  fpecies  of  Pro- 
teftants,  her  religion  feems  to  have  been  of 
that  kind  which  verges  clofe  upon  the 
church  of  Rome.  She  was  fo  offended 
with  dean  Nowel  (fee  his  Life)  for  not 
fpeaking  of  the  fign  of  the  crofs  with  fuf- 
ficient  reverence,  that  fhe  flopped  him  in 
the  middle  of  his  ferm.on,  and  bad  him  ftick 
to  his  text. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  her  own  chapel, 
fhe  had  crucifixes  and  lighted  tapers.  See 
Strype’s  Life  of  Abp.  Parker ,  p.  44,  46,  96. 

Sir  John  Harrington,  in  his  View  of  the 
Church,  p.  4.  tells  us  that  the  queen 

44  mifliked 
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March,  1602,  aged  70,  having  reigned  44  years,  and  was  interred  in 
the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  in  Weftminfler  abbey.  Her  fuccefibr  James 
ere  died  a  magnificent  monument  to  her  memory. 

WORKS. 

1.  The  mirrour ,  or  glafs  of  the  finful foul.  This  was  tranflated  out  of  French 
verfe  into  Englifh  profe,  when  die  was  eleven  years  old.  It  was  dedicated  to 
queen  Catharine  Parr.  Probably  it  was  never  printed ;  but  the  dedication  and 
preface  are  preferved  in  the  Sylloge  epifiolarum ,  in  Hearne’s  edition  of  Livii 
Foro-JtdienJis,  p.  16 1. 

2.  Prayers  and  meditations ,  &c.  Dedicated  to  her  father,  dated  at  Hat- 
held,  1545.  Manufcript,  in  the  royal  library. 

3.  Meditations  of  Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre,  concerning  the  love  of  her  foul 
towards  Chrift,  book  i.  tranflated  from  the  French.  Lond.  1548. 

4.  A  dialogue  out  of  Xenophon ,  in  Greek ,  between  Hiero ,  a  king ,  yet  fome  tyrae  a 
private  perfon ,  and  Simonides  a  poet ,  as  touching  the  life  of  the  prince  and  private 
man.  Firft  printed,  from  a  manufcript  in  her  majefty’s  own  hand- writing,  in 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  1743. 

5.  Two  orations  of  Ifocrates,  tranflated  into  Latin. 

6.  Latin  oration  at  Cambridge.  Preferved  in  the  king’s  library:  alfo  in 
Hollinfhed’s  Chron.  p.  1206 ;  and  in  Fuller’s  Hilt,  of  Cambr.  p.  138. 

7.  Latin  oration  at  Oxford.  See  Wood’s  Hift.  Sc  Antiq.  of  Oxf.  lib.  i. 
p.  289.  alfo  in  Dr.  Jebb’s  Append,  to  his  Life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 

8.  A 

f 

in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Peter  Martyr,  fays, 
De  imaginibus jampridem  nonnihil  erat  contro- 
verfuz.  R.  majejlas  non  alienutn  efje  in  verbs 
Dei ,  immo  in  commodum  eechfiz  fore  putabat  ft 
imago  Chrijii  cruel fxi ,  una  cum  Maria  A  Jo- 
hanne.,  ut  tales  in  eelebriori  ecclcfia  loco  pone - 
retur ,  ubi  ab  omni  populo  facile  confpiceretur. 
It  is  fomewhat  remarkable  that  bilhop  Bur¬ 
net,  who  publifhes  this  letter  among  his 
records  at  the  end  of  his  Hifiory  of  the  Re¬ 
formation,  fhould  fo  far  mifunderfland  it 
as  to  confine  the  queen’s  intention  to  the 
retaining  thefe  images  in  her  own  chapel 
only. 


“  mifliked  marriage  in  bifhops.”  Having 
once  been  fplendidly  entertained  by  arch- 
bifhop  Parker,  fhe  thanked  him,  and  then, 
turning  to  his  lady,  faid,  44  And  you, 
“  Madam  I  may  not  call  you,  and  Mif- 
a  trefs  I  am  alhamed  to  call  you  ;  fo  I 
44  know  not  what  to  call  you  ;  but  yet  I 
44  thank  you.” 

Soon  after  the  queen’s  acceflion,  bifhop 
Parker,  in  conjunction  with  fome  other 
bifhops,  exhorted  her  to  remove  images 
entirely  out  of  the  churches,  which  fhe  was 
inclined  to  retain.  See  Annal  of  the  Re¬ 
formation,  vol.  i.  ch.  18.  Bifhop  Sandys, 

•  4 
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S.  A  comment  on  Plato. 

9.  Boethius,  de  confolatione  philo fophiae,  tranflated  into  Englifh.  anno  1593. 

10.  Saluft.  de  hello  Jugurthino,  tranflated  into  Englifh,  an.  1598. 

1 1 .  A  play  of  Euripides,  tranflated  into  Latin.  Cat.  of  Royal  Auth . 

12.  Another  Latin  oration  at  Oxford.  See  A.  Wood:  alfo  Peck’s  Defid* 
Cur .  vol.  ii. 

13.  A  fpeech  to  her  laff  parliament.  In  lord  Somer’s  coll,  of  tra&s,  by 
Cogan,  vol.  iv.  p.  130. 

•* 

14.  A  prayer.  In  Ant.  Bacon’s  papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  18. 

15.  A  prayer  for  theufeof  her  fleet  in  the  great  expedition  in  1596.  Ib, 

16.  Part  of  Horace’s  Art  of  Poetry,  tranflated  into  Englifh,  an.  1598. 

17.  Plutarch,  de  curiofitate ,  tranflated  into  Englifh. 

18.  Letters  on  various  occaflons,  to  different  perfons,  and  feveral  fpeeches 
to  her  parliament.  See  Strype’s  Annals,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 66. — Biogr.  Brit.  Life 
of  Lord  Burleigh. — Strype’s  Mem.  vol.  ii.  p.  234. — Bickerton’s  Col.  of  Let¬ 
ters,  p.  53. — Defid.  Curiofa,  vol.  i.  &  ii. — Fuller’s  Worth.  Lane.  p.  163. 
— Howard’s  Coll.  p.  246. — Fuller’s  Worth.  Oxf.  p.  336. — Prince’s  Worth,  of 
Devonfhnp.  205. — Cabala. — State  papers,  &c. 


Lady  JANE  GREY. 


q^mary,  * 


TH  E  writings  of  this  learned,  amiable,  and  unfortunate  young  BiooT  B  . 

Lady,  are  fo  few  and  inconfiderable,  that,  merely  as  an  author, 
fhe  is  fcarce  entitled  to  a  place  in  this  volume  :  but  her  erudition  was  HolinihedU 
fo  extraordinary,  and  her  character  fo  exceedingly  amiable, (a)  that  the 

final  left 


(a)  Amiable,  44  She  difeovered  an  early 
44  propenfity  to  all  kinds  of  good  literature; 
“  and  having  a  fine  genius,  improved  un- 
“  der  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Elmer,  fhe  made 
“  a  mod  furprifing  progrefc  in  the  lan- 
44  guages,  arts,  and  fciences.  She  under- 
44  flood  perfedlly  both  kinds  of  philofophy ; 
44  and  could  exprefs  herfelf,  very  proper- 
44  ly  at  leaft,  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
44  tongues:  and  we  are  informed  by  Sir 
44  Thomas  Chaloner( in  Strype’s  Memorials, 


44  vol..  iii.  p.  93.)  that  {he  was  well  verfed 
44  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Arabic,.  French,. 
44  and  Italian  :  and,”  he  adds,  44  fhe 
44  played  well  on  inflrumental  mufic,  writ 
44  a  curious  hand,  and  was  excellent  at  her 
44  needle.”  Ballard,  p.  98.  Chaloner  alfo 
44  tells  us,  that  fhe  accompanied  her  raufi- 
44  cal  inftruments  with  a  voice  exquifitely 
44  fweet  in  itfelf,  affifled  by  all  the  graces 
44  that  art  could  beftow.  ”  Deploratio  acer- 
ba  necisD *  fanes  Gray  a,  ‘ 
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fmallefl:  pretenfions  are  fufficient  to  gain  her  admittance  any  where : 
and  yet,  for  the  credit  of  human  nature,  one  would  with  to  forget  that 
flie  ever  exifted.  She  was  the  eldeft  daughter  of  Henry  Grey,  marquis 
of  Dorfet,  and  Frances,  the  daughter  of  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  Suf¬ 
folk,  by  Mary,  the  dowager  of  Lewis  the  twelfth  of  France,  who 
was  the  youngeft  daughter  of  our  Henry  the  feventh.  That  floe  had 
no  title  to  the  crown  of  England,  is  very  evident:  nevertheiefs,  the  am¬ 
bitious  duke  of  Northumberland,  with  an  intention  to  make  her  queen, 
obtained  her  in  marriage  for  his  fourth  fon,  lord  Guilford  Dudley ; 
which  marriage  was  folemnized  in  May,  1553.  The  young  king, 
Edward  the  fixth,  died  in  July  following ;  and  our  fair  fcholar,  with 
infinite  reluctance,  overpowered  by  the  follicitations  of  her  ambitious 
friends,  confented  to  be  proclaimed  queen  of  England.  Her  regal 
pageantry  continued  but  a  few  days.  Queen  Mary’s  undoubted  right 
prevailed  ;  and  the  unfortunate  Jane  Grey,  with  her  hufband,  were 
committed  to  the  tower,  and  on  the  13th  of  November,  arraign¬ 
ed,  and  found  guilty  of  high-treafon.  On  the  12th  of  February 
following,  they  were  both  beheaded  on  Tower-hill.  Her  magnani¬ 
mity  in  this  dreadful  cataftrophe  was  aftonifhing.  Immediately  before 
her  execution,  fie  addreffed  herfelf  to  the  weeping  multitude  with 
amazing  compofure  and  coherency  :  die  acknowledged  the  juftice  of 
the  law,  and  died  in  charity  with  that  wretched  world  which  die  had 
fo  much  reafon  to  execrate. {&)  Thus  did  the  pious  Mary  begin  her 
reign  with  the  murder  of  an  innocent  young  creature  of  eighteen,  who 
for  fimplicity  of  manners,  purity  of  heart,  and  extenfive  learning, 

was 


(b)  Execrate .  Having  afcended  the 
fcaffold,  (he  turned  herfelf  to  the  people, 
and  fpoke  the  following  words — “  My 
“  lords,  and  you  good  chriftian  people, 
“  which  come  to  fee  me  die;  I  am  under 
“  a  law,  and  by  that  law,  as  a  never-erring 
“judge,  I  am  condemned  to  die;  not  for 
**  any  thing  I  have  offended  the  queen’s 


“  majefty,  for  I  will  wafh  my  hands  guilt— 
“  lefs  thereof,  and  deliver  to  my  God  a 
“  foul  as  pure  from  fuch  trefpafs,  as  inno- 
“  cence  from  injuftice;  but  only  for  that 
“  I  confented  to  the  thing  I  was  in  forced 
“  into,  conftraint  making  the  law  believe, 
“  I  did  that  which  Inever  underftood,”  &c. 
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was  hardly  ever  equalled  in  any  age  or  country.  But,  alas !  Jane  was 
an  obflinate  heretic  !  (c) 

WORKS. 

1.  Four  Latin  epifiles :  three  to  Bullenger,  and  one  to  her  filler  the  lady 
Catharine.  The  laft  was  written,  the  night  before  her  execution,  in  a  blank 
leaf  of  a  Greek  teftament.  Printed  in  a  book  entitled  Epiftol <£  ab  ecclefice  Helve¬ 
tica  reformat  oribus,  vel  ad  eos  fcript#,  &c.  Tiguri,  1742,  8vo. 

2.  Her  conference  with  Fleckenh'am.  Ballard. 

3.  A  letter  to  Hr.  Harding,  her  father  s  chaplain.  Printed  in  the  Phoenix? 

vol.  ii.  p.  28. 

4.  A  prayer  for  her  own  ufe ,  during  her  confinement.  Fox’s  A  els  and  Monum. 

5.  Four  Latin  verfes .x  Written  in  prifon  with  a  pin.(^) 

6.  Her  fpeech  on  the  f caff  old.  Ballard. 

Hollinfhed,  Sir  Richard  Baker,  Bale,  and  Fox,  tell  us  that  fhe  wrote  feve- 
pal  other  things,  but  do  not  mention  where  they  are  to  be  found. 


(c)  Heretic.  A  few  days  before  her  exe¬ 
cution,  Fleckenham,  the  queen’s  chaplain, 
with  a  pious  intention  to  refeue  her  poor 
foul  from  eternal  mifery,  paid  her  frequent 
vilits  in  the  tower,  and  ufed  every  argu¬ 
ment  in  his  power  to  convert  her  to  the 
true  religion ;  but  he  found  her  fo  much 
his  fuperior  in  argument,  that  he  gave  up 
the  conteft,  refigning  her  body  to  the 


block,  and  her  foul  to  the  devil.  Sec 
Ballard. 

(d)  Pin .  Thefe  verfes  were  as  follows. 

Non  aliena  putes  homini,  quae  obtingere  poffunt : 
Sors  hodierna  mihi,  tunc  erit  ilia  tibi. 

Jane  Dudley . 

Deo  juvante,  nil  nocet  livor  malus  : 

Et  non  juvante,  nil  juvat  labor  gravis. 

Poft  tenebras  fpero  lucent. 


MARY, 

Queen  of  Scotland, 

THE  hiftory  of  this  illuftrious  woman  hath  been  fo  often  written, 
and  the  particulars  of  her  life  are  fo  generally  known,  that  I 
fhall  delineate  a  mere  outline  of  her  Rory,  referring  the  curious  reader 
to  thole  authors,  where  a  more  circumftantial  detail  of  events  may  be 
found. 

U  u  u  Mary 


0 
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of  Mary5, queen  Mary  was  born  in  December,  1542,  the  daughter  and  heir  of  king 

of  Scots.  James  the  fifth  of  Scotland,  and  Mary,  his  fecond  queen,  dowager 
Ballard*  of  Longueville.  Her  father  dying  a  few  days  after  her  birth,  fhe 
fcarce  exified  before  fhe  was  hailed  queen  of  Scotland.  Violent  were 
the  difputes  among  the  nobility,  who  fhould  obtain  the  guardianfhip 
of  her  infant-majefty,  and  government  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  how¬ 
ever  at  length  adjudged  to  the  earl  of  Arran,  as  the  heir-apparent 
and  firft  peer  of  the  realm.  Whilft  yet  in  her  infancy,  Henry  the 
VUIth  of  England  demanded  her  in  marriage  for  his  fon  Ed  ward ; 
but  her  guardian  refufed  his  confent,  and  the  famous  battle  of  Muflel- 
burgh  was  the  confequence.(tf)  The  Scots  being  defeated,  fhe  was 
Julias*#,  155.  conveyed  by  the  queen  mother  to  the  ifle  of  Inchemahom,  where,  we 
are  told,  fhe  was  inftrudted  in  the  Latin,  French,.  Spanifh,  and  Italian 
languages. 

At  fix  years  old  fhe  was  fent  to  France,  where,  after  continuing  a 
few  days  with  the  king  and  queen,  fhe  was  removed  to  a  monaftery, 
and  was  there  educated  with  the  daughters  of  the  French  nobility.  (<$}> 
In  this  feminary  fhe  acquired  a  tafte  for  poetry,  (r)  and  alfo  became  a- 
notable  proficient  in  mufic,  dancing,  and  the  art  of  fitting  gracefully 
on  horfeback  :  but  needle- work  was  her  favorite  amufement,  in  which. 

fhe: 


(A  Confequence.  The  politic  Harry  no 
fooner  heard  of  the  death  of  James  V.  of 
Scotland,  than  he  conceived  a  defign  of 
uniting  that  kingdom  to  his  own  by  means 
of  this  marriage.  The  two  nations  were 
then  at  war.  He  made  immediate  propo- 
fals  of  peace,  and  bribed  feveral.  of  .  the 
Scotifti  nobility,  who  were  then  his  prifon- 
ers,  to  forward  this  alliance.  All  he  want¬ 
ed,  was  to  get  pofteflion  of  the  infant  queen ; 
and  the  reft,  he  foiefaw,  would  eafily  fol¬ 


low  :  but  the  Papal  and  French  interefts  inj 
Scotland  were  too  powerful. 

(£)  Nobility.  In  this  convent,  befides 
other  acquirements,  {he  is  faid  to  have  be¬ 
come  fo'  perfect  a  miftrefs  of  the  Latin, 
that,  on  her  return  to  the  French  court,  (he 
fpoke.an  oration  in  that  language,  of  her 
own  compofition,  before  the  royal  family, 
and  many  of  the  nobility.  Rapin’ s  preface' 
to  his  comparifon  between  Thucydides  and  Livy. 
(r)  Poetry .  From  Brantome’s  memoirs 

WC  ■ 
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Ihe  particularly  excelled(^).  On  the  20th  of  April,  1558,  the  was 
married  to  the  young  dauphin,  who  dying  in  December,  1560,  flic 
returned  to  her  native  country. She  had  not  been  long  in  Scotland-, 
before  fhe  received  propofals  of  marriage  from  Charles,  archduke  of 
Auftria.  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England  difapproved  the  match,  and 
recommended  Henry  Stuart,  lord  Darnley,  fon  to  the  earl  of  Lenox. 
To  this  nobleman  fhe  gave  her  hand,  and  by  him  fhe  had  one  fon, 
James  the  fir  ft  of  England.  They  had  not  been  many  months  mar¬ 
ried  before  Darnley  was  barbaroufly  murdered,  and,  in  three  months 
after,  fhe  efpoufed  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  a  man  of  no  eftimation,  and 
•who  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  murderer  of  her  late  huf- 
band.  From  that  fatal  moment  her  life  was  a  continued  feries  of  mis¬ 
fortunes  :  Scotland  became  a  fcene  of  confufion  ;  her  fubje&s  re¬ 
belled  ;  her  hufband  fled  to  Denmark ;  and  fhe  herfelf  was  made  a 
prifoner,  and  treated  with  the  utmoft-  indignity.  She  found  means  to 
efcape  from  the  perfecution  of  her  fubjedts,  and  fled  to  England  for 
fafety  :  but  fhe  was  too  beautiful  to  find  a  friend  in  Elizabeth  ;  who, 
with  conftant  profeffions  of  efteem,  after  keeping  her  in  confinement 
during  eighteen  long  years,  at  laft  brought  her  head  to  the  block.  In 
this  unnecefiary  adt  of  cruelty,  the  fifter  of  Mary,  and  the  daughter  of 
Harry,  broke  forth  in  our  great  Elizabeth. 

U  u  u  2  The 

Tent,  with  other  prefents,  to  her  Ton,  a  mag¬ 
nificent  ftate-bed,  ‘‘one of  the  moft  curious 
“  pieces  of  workmanfhip  that  either  that 
u  or  any  age  has  produced,  embroidered 
“  with  gold  and  filk,  defigned  and  finifhed 
“  all  by  her  own  hand.”  The  principal 
figures,  29  in  number,  were  emblematical, 
with  Latin  mottos,  alluding  to  her  unhap¬ 
py  fituation,  and  the  feparate  arms  of  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland,  and  France.  See  Macken¬ 
zie s  Lives ,  vol.  iii.  p.  328. 

( e )  Country.  King  Francis  herhufband 
reigned  about  fix  months.  He  died  of  an 
rmpoflhume  in  his  ear. 


we  learn,  that  her  poetical  compofitions 
wrere  much  admired  by  Ronfard,  a  celebra¬ 
ted  poet  of  that  age. 

(d)  Excelled.  An  impalement  of  the 
arms  of  France  and  Scotland,  embroidered 
under  an  imperial  crown,  on  the  valence  of 
the  canopy  in  the  prefence  chamber  at 
White-hall,  is  faid  to  be  chiefly  her  per¬ 
formance.  Sandf.  Gen.  hijl.  p.  529. 

Embroidery  probably  made  a  confiderable 
part  of  her  employment  during  her  tedious 
imprifonrnent,  the  laft  almoft  twenty  years 
of  her  life  ^  for  one  of  her  hiftorians  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  about  the  year  1579,  fhe 
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The  fail*  heroine  received  her  fentence  of  death  with  great  compo- 
fure;  wrote  her  will  the  day  before  her  execution,  for  which,  on  the 
fucceeding  morn,  fhe  prepared  with  religious  folemnity,  and  perfect  re¬ 
signation.  She  was  executed  on  the  8th  of  February,  1587,  in  the 
forty-fixth  year  of  her  age,  in  the  caitle  of  Fotheringhay,  where  fhe 
had  been  long  confined,  and  on  the  fir  ft  of  Auguft,  was  interred  in 
the  cathedral  church  at  Peterborough,  with  great  pomp.  Twenty- 
five  years  after,  her  remains  were,  by  order  of  her  foil,  king  James 
thefirfl,  removed  to  Henry  the  Seventh’s  chapel  in  Weftminfter-abbey,., 
and  a  magnificent  monument  erected  to  her  memory. ffj 

WORK  S. 

1.  Poems  on  various  occafions ,  in  the  Latin,  French,  and  Scotch  languages .  -  One 
of  her  poems  is  printed  among  thofe  of  A.  Blackwood  another  in  BrantomeV 
Dames  illufires ,  written  on  the  death  of  her  firfl  hufband,  Francis.  ■ 

2.  Confolation  of  her  long  imprifonment,  and  royal  advice  to  her  fon. 

3.  A  copy  of  verfes,  in  French ,  fent  with  a-  diamond  ring  to  queen  Elizabeth*  - 
There  is  a  translation  of  thefe  verfes  among  the  Latin  poems  of  Sir  Thomas  - 
Chaloner. 

4.  Genuine  letters  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots ,  to  James  earl  of  Bothwell ',  tranfiated 
from  the  French,  by  E.  Simmonds,  17  26,  Contains  eleven  letters. 

There  are  befides  many  other  of  her  epiftles  to  queen  Elizabeth,  Secretary 
Cecil,  Mildmaye,  &c,  which  are  preferved  in  the  Cotton,  Afhmolean,  and 

other  libraries. 


(f)  Memory .  Mr.  Walpole,  in  his  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  exhi¬ 
bits  fo  ftriking  a  picture  of  this  unfortunate 
queen,  in  contrafting  her  with  Elizabeth, 
that  I  cannot  help  transcribing  the  entire 
paffage,  efpecially  as  the  book  is  become 
fo  extremely  rare. — 44  It  were  idle  to  dwell 
44  on  the  fiory  of  this  princefs,  too  well 
44  known  from  having  the  misfortune  to  be 
'**•  born  in  the  fame  age,  in  the  fame  ifland 
44  with,  and  to  be  handfomer  than  Eli- 
44  zabeth.  Mary  had  the  weaknefs  to 
44  fet  up  a  claim  to  a  greater  kingdom  than 
44  her  own,  without  an  army  ;  and  was,  at 
44  1  aft,  reduced  by  her  crimes  to  be  a  faint  in 

v  A 


44  a  religion  which  was  oppofite  to  what  her  r 
44  rival  profeffed  out  of  policy.  Their  diffe- 
44  rent  talents  for  a  crown  appeared  even  in 
44  their  paffions  as  women  :  Mary  deftroyed 
44  her  hufband,  for  killing  a  mufician  that 
44  was  her  gallant,  and  then  married  her 
44  hufband’s  affaffin.  Elizabeth  difdained  to 
44  marry  her  lovers,  and  put  one  of  them  to 
44  death,  for  prefuming  too  much  on  her 
44  affection.  The  miftrefs  of  David  Rizio 
44  could  not  but  mifcarry  in  a  conteft  with 
44  the  queen  of  Effex.  As  handfome  as 
44  fhe  was,  Sextus  the  fifth  never  wiflied 
44  to  pafs  a  night  with  Mary. — She  was  no 
44  mould  to  caft  Alexanders.” 
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Sir  T  HOMAS  B  O  D  L  E  Y,  Q.  ELIZ. 

Founder  of  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford, 

WAS  born  at  Exeter  in  Devonshire,' in  the  year  1544.  When  Biogr.  Brit, 
he  was  about  twelve  years  of  age,  his  father,  Mr.  John  Bod-  Life,  written 

w  J  by  himfelf,  - 

ley,  being  a  Proteftant,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom.  He  fet-  *>• 
tied  at  Geneva,  with  his  family,  and  continued  there  till  the  death  of 
queen  Mary.  In  that  univerfity,  then  in  its  infancy,  young  Bodley 
Studied  the  learned  languages,  fcc.  under  Several  eminent  profe fib rs. 

On  the  acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  returned  with  his  father  to  ' 
England,  and  was.  Soon  after,  entered  of  Magdalen  college  in  Oxford.  • 

In  1563,  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  the  year  follow- “ 
ing,  was  admitted  fellow  of  Merton  college.  In  1565,  he  read  a 
Greek  ledture  in  the  hall  of  that  college.  He  took  a  mafter  of  arts 
degree  the  year  after,  and  read  natural  philofophy  in  the  public  Schools. 

In  1569  he  was  one  of  the  probtors  of  the  univerfity,  and,  for  Some 
time  after,  officiated  as  public  orator.  In  the  year  1576,  he  quitted 
Oxford,  and  made  the  tour  of  Europe ;  but  returned  to  his  college 
after  four  years  abfence. 

He  became  gentleman  uffier  to  queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  year  1583  5 
and  in  1585  he  married  the  widow  of  Mr.  Ball,  daughter  of  Mr.Carew, 
of  Briftol,  a  lady  of  confiderable  fortune.  Mr.  Bodley  was  foon  after 
Sent  embaffador  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  other  German  princes. 

He  was  next  charged  with  an  important  commiffion  to  Henry  III.  of 
France,  and,  1588,  went  embaffador  to  the  United  Provinces,  where 
he  continued  till  the  year  1597. 

On  his  return  to  England,  finding  his  preferment  obfirudted  by  the 
jarring  interefi:  of  Burleigh  and  Efiex,  he  retired  from  court,  and  could 
never  afterwards  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  of  any  employment,  (a)  He 

now  * 

—  * 

{a)  Employment.  The  lord  treafurer  the  office  of  fecretary  of  flate ;  but  finding 
Burleigh  intended  to  raife  Mr,  Bodley  to  him  recommended  by  the  earl  of  Eflex,  in 

oppofition  1 
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now  began  the  foundation  of  the  Bodleian  library,  which  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1599.  Soon  after  the  acceffion  of  king  James  I.  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  died  in  the  year  1612.  He  was  buried 
in  the  choir  of  Merton  college,  (b)  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  was  a  polite 
fcholar,  an  able  flatefman,  and  a  worthy  man. 

WORKS. 

1.  Reliquia  Bodleian# .  Lond.  1703,  publifhed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hearne : 
containing  his  life,  written  by  himfelf  in  1609,  the  firit  draught  of  his  ftatutes 
for  his  library,  and  a  colledtion  of  his  letters. 

©ppofition  to  his  fon  Cecil,  he  oppofed  his  books.  At  the  four  corners  are  the  era- 
advancement,  reprefenting  Mr.  Bodley  to  /  blematical  figures  of  Grammar,  Rhetoric, 
the  queen  as  one  of  EfTex’s  creatures.  Mufic,  and  Arithmetic  ;  two  angels,  &c. 

(Z>)  College .  His  monument  is  of  black  with  a  fhort  infeription,  fignifying  his  age 
and  white  marble,  on  .  which  flands  his  and  time  of  his  death, 
effigy  in  a  fcholar’s  gown,  furrounded  with 


Qt  ELIZ. 


Sir  WALTER  RALEIGH, 


B:ogr  Brit<  /  |T  VHE  fourth  fon  of  Walter  Raleigh,  efq.  of  Fardel,  in  the  parifli 
•Cibber’s Lives  A  of  Cornwood  in  Devonfhire,  was  born  in  1552,  at  Hayes,  in 
^tPoetS>  the  parifli  of  Budley,  a  farm  belonging  to  his  father.  About  the 
Prince, worth.  year  1568  he  was  fent  to  Oriel  college  in  Oxford,  where  he  continued 
oi  Devonfll‘  but  a  fhort  time  ;  for  in  the  following  year  he  embarked  for  France, 
o  being  one  of  the  hundred  volunteers,  commanded  by  Henry  Cham- 
vui.ii.coi.43 5.  pernon,' which,  with  other  Englifh  troops,  were  fent  by  queen  Eli¬ 
zabeth,  to  aflift  the  queen  of  Navarre  in  defending  the  Protefiants. 
In  this  fervice  he  continued  five  or  fix  years, (a)  after  which  he  returned 

to 


(<?)  Tears.  How  thefe  Englifh  troops  of  the  Protefiants,  which  began  on  the  eve 
were  employed,  or  by  what  means  our  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  the  year  1572,  is 
young  foldier  efcaped  the  general  mafTacre  not  known. 
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to  London,  and  probably  redded  in  the  Middle  Temple  :($)  but  his 
enterpriflng  genius  would  not  fuifer  him  to  remain  long  in  a  date  of 
inactivity.  In  1577  or  78  he  embarked  for.  the  Low  Countries  with 
the  troops  fent  by  the  queen  to  affift  the  Dutch  againft.  the  Spaniards; 
and  probably  fliared  the  glory  of  the  deciflve  victory  over  Don  John  of 
Auftria  in  1578..  On  his  return  to  England  a  new  enterprife  engaged 
his  attention..  His  half-brother,  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  having 
obtained  a  patent  to  plant  and  inhabit  feme  parts  of  North  America,.. 

Mr.  Raleigh  embarked  in  the  adventure ;  but  meeting  with  a  Spaniftr. 
fleet,  after  a  fmart  engagement  they  returned,  without  fuccefs, 
in  1579.* 

The  following  year,  the  king  of  Spain,  in  conjunction  with  the- 
pope,  having  projected  a  total  conqued  of  the  Englilh  dominions, 
fent  troops  to  Ireland  to  aflift  the  Defmonds  in  the  Munfler  rebellion.- 
Raleigh  obtained  a  captain’s  commiflion,  under  lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  (c)  Cox’ 

1  .  J  '  '  Ireland,  an. 

then  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  embarked  for  that  kingdom  ;  where,  by  158°* 
his  conduCt  and  refolution,.  he  was  principally  inflrumental  in  putting- 
an  end  to  the  rebellious  attempt.  He  returned  to  England  in  1582,. 
and  was  foon  noticed  by  queen  Elizabeth, (d)  who  admitted  him  of 
her  court,  and  employed  him  fird  as  an  attendant  on  the  French  em- 
baflador  Simier  on  his  return  home,  and  afterward  to  efcort  the  duke 

of. 


*  Not  i599,ns- 
in  Biogr.  Brit; 


(b)  Temple.  His  refidence  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple  appears  from  the  date  of  a  fliort  com¬ 
mendatory  poem  prefixed  to  a  fatire  pub- 
lifhed  by  Geo.  Gafcoigne  in  1576.  Hence 
fome  have  fuppofed  that  Mr.  Raleigh  ftudied 
the  law  j  but  on  his  trial  he  declared  the 
contrary. . 

( c )  Wilton.  Spenfer,  the  poet,  went 
over  fecretary  to  this  lord  Grey,  which  was 
the  caufe  of  his  fettling  in  Ireland,  where 
he  had  a  grant  from  the  crown  of  3000  acres 
of  land  in  the  county  of  Cork.  At  this 
time  he  became  acquainted  with  captain 
Raleigh,  whom  he  afterwards  celebrated 


in  his  Colin  Clout’s  come  home  again ,  in  the 
character  of  the  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean. 

(d)  Elizabeth.  We  are  told  in  Naunton’s 
Fragmenta  Regalia ,  p.  29,  that  an  acci-  - 
dental  piece  of  gallantry  was  the  caufe  of 
Raleigh’s  being  noticed  by  the  queen.  It 
feems,  as  the  was  one  day  taking  a  walk, 
being  flopped  by  a  fplajhy  place  in  the  road, 
our  gallant  young  foldier  took  off  his  new 
plufh  mantle,  and  fpread  it  on  the  ground, 
Hermajefty  trod  gently  over  the  fair  foot- 
cloth,  furprifed  and  pleafed  with  the  adven¬ 
ture.  He  was  a  handfome  man,  and  re¬ 
markable  for  his  gentility  and  addrefs. 


» 
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of  Anjou  to  Antwerp.  During  this  excurfion  he  became  perfonally 
known  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  from  whom,  at  his  return,  he  brought 
fpecial  acknowledgements  to  the  queen,  who  now  frequently  converfed 
with  him  :  but  the  inactive  life  of  a  courtier  did  not  fuit  the  enter - 
prifing  fpirit  of  Mr.  Raleigh.  In  the  year  1583  he  embarked  with 
his  brother.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  on  a  fecond  expedition  to  New¬ 
foundland,  in  a  fhip,  called  the  Raleigh,  which  he  built  at  his  own 
expence  ;  but  was  obliged  to  return  on  account  of  an  infectious  diftern- 
per  on  board. (e)  He  was,  however,  fo  little  affedted  by  this  difap- 
pointment,  that  he  now  laid  before  the  queen  and  council  a  propofal 
for  exploring  the  continent  of  North  America,  and  in  1584  obtained 
a  patent  empowering  him  to  poffefs  fuch  countries  as  he  fhould  aif- 
cover  in  that  part  of  the  globe.  Accordingly  Mr.  Raleigh  fitted  out 
two  fhips  at  his  own  expence,  which  failed  In  the  month  of  April, 
and  returned  to  England  about  the  middle  of  September,  reporting 
that  they  had  difcovered  and  taken  poffeffion  of  a  fine  country,  called 
Wingandocoa,  to  which  the  queen  gave  the  name  of  Virginea.  About 
this  time  he  was  eleCled  knight  of  the  fhire  for  the  county  of  Devon, 
and  foon  after  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  and,  to  enable  him 
to  carry  on  his  defigns  abroad,  the  queen  granted  him  a  patent  for 
licenfing  the  venders  of  wines  throughout  the  kingdom.  In  1585  he 
fent  a  fleet  of  feyen  fhips  to  Virginia,  commanded  by  his  relation 
Sir  Richard  Greenville,  who  left  a  colony  at  Roanah  of  107  perfons, 
tunder  the  government  of  Mr,  Lan e.(f)  In  the  fame  year  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  obtained  a  grant  of  12,000  acres  of  the  forfeited  lands  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  in  Ireland.  About  the  fame  time  he  was  made 

fenefchal 

■(e)  Board.  For  the  fate  of  this  expedi-  the  time  appointed,  they  were  obliged  by 
tion  fee  the  Life  of  Sir  H.  Gilbert  in  this  ficknefs  and  other  inconveniencies  to  em- 
work.  bark  for  England  on  board  the  fleet  com- 

(f)  Lane .  Sir  Richard  Greenville,  when  manded  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  which 
he  left  Virginia,  promifed  the  colony  to  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  July,  1586.  This 
return  with  frefh  fupplies  by  the  following  colony  firft  imported  tobacco  into  Eng- 
(Eafler  at.  fortbeft  5  but  he  not  returning  at  land, 
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fenefchal  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  warden  of  the  flannaries, 

and  grew  into  fuch  favour  with  the  queen,  that  even  Leicefler  was  Ireland. 

jealous  of  his  influence. 

In  1587  he  fent  another  colony  of  150  men  to  Virginia,  with  a 
governor,  Mr.  John  White,  and  twelve  afiiflants.  About  this  time 
we  find  our  knight  diftinguiflied  by  the  titles  of  captain  of  the  queen’s 
guards,  and  lieutenant-general  of  Cornwall.  From  this  period  to  the 
year  1494,  he  was  continually  engaged  in  projecting  new  expeditions, 
fending  fuccours  to  colonies  abroad,  defending  the  kingdom  from  the 
infults  of  the  Spaniards,  and  tranfaCting  parliamentary  bufinefs  with 
equal  ability  and  refolution.  Whilfl  thus  employed,  he  was  publicly 
charged,  in  a  libel  written  by  the  infamous  Jefuit  Parfons,  with  being 
an  Atheift  ;  a  groundlefs  and  ridiculous  imputation.  In  1594  he 
obtained  from  the  queen  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Sherborne  in  Dor- 
fetfhire,  where  he  built  a  magnificent  houfe  :  but  Sir  Walter  fell 
under  the  queen’s  difpleafure  on  account  of  an  intrigue  with  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour;  how¬ 
ever,  he  married  the  lady,  and  lived  with  her  in  great  conjugal  har¬ 
mony.  During  his  difgrace  at  court,  he  projected  the  conqueft  of 
Guiana,  in  South  America,  and  in  1595  failed  for  that  country,  of 
which  having  taken  pofleflion,  after  defeating  the  Spaniards  who 
were  fettled  there,  he  returned  to  England  the  fame  year,  and  foon 
after  published  an  account  of  his  expedition. (g)  In  the  following  year 
he  was  one  of  the  admirals  on  the  fuccefsful  expedition  againfl:  Cadiz, 
under  the  command  of  Howard  and  the  earl  of  Efiex ;  and  in  1597  he 
failed  with  the  fame  commanders  againfl:  the  Azores.  Soon  after 
thefe  expeditions,  we  find  him  afliduoufly  engaged  in  parliamentary 
bufinefs,  and  a  diflinguiflied  perfonage  in  joufls  and  tournaments.  In 
i6co  he  was  fent  on  a  joint  embafly  with  lord  Cobham  to  Flanders, 
and  at  his  return  made  governor  of  Jerfey. 

X  x  x  Queen 

(o-)  Expedition.  Raleigh  at  his  return  the  rocks  with  his  dagger.  Tothofewho 
brought  with  him  fome  gold  ore,  which,  are  acquainted  with  gold  mines,  this  ftory 
"we  are  told,  he  had  helped  to  dig  cut  of  will  not  feem  very  probable. 
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Queen  Elizabeth  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1603,  and  with 
her  Raleigh’s  glory  and  felicity  funk,  never  to  rife  again.  The  con¬ 
temptible  James  was  an  enemy  to  every  fpecies  of  virtue  and  heroifrru 
He  was  fcarce  feated  on  the  throne,  before  this  valuable  fubjed:  was 
flripped  of  his  preferments,  tried,  and  condemned  for  high-treafon  :[h ) 
but  after  a  month’s  imprifonment,  in  daily  expectation  of  his  execution, 
he  was  reprieved,  fent  to  the  Tower,  and  his  eflates  given  to  Car,  earl  of 
Somerfet,  the  king’s  favorite.  During  this  confinement  he  wrote 
many  of  his  moft  valuable  pieces,  particularly  his  Hiftory  of  the  World. 
In  March,  1615,  after  fixteen  years  imprifonment,  he  obtained  his 
liberty,  and  immediately  began  to  prepare  for  another  voyage  to 
Guiana.  (/)  In  Auguft,  1616,  the  king  granted  him  a  very  ample  com- 
miffion  for  that  purpofe ;  and  in  July,  the  year  following,  he  failed 
from  Plymouth :  but,  ftrange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  mofl  certain, 
that  the  whole  fcheme  was  revealed  to  the  Spaniards  by  the  king 
himfelf,  and  thus  neceffarily  rendered  abortive. 

He  returned  to  England  in  July,  1618,  and  was  foon  after  feized, 
imprifoned,  and  beheaded,  not  for  any  pretended  mifdemeanor  on  the 
late  expedition,  but  in  confequence  of  his  former  attainder.'^)  The 

truth 

John  and  Sir  Edward  Villers  for  their 
intereft  with  the  king  on  this  occafion,  and 
that  the  mines  in  Guiana  was  the  argu¬ 
ment  by  which  they  prevailed  with  James 
to  give  him  his  liberty. 

(/£)  Attainder.  He  was  executed  in  Old 
Palace-yard,  and  buried  in  St.  Margaret’s 
adjoining.  His  behaviour  on  the  fcafFold 
was  manly,  unaffe&ed,  chearful,  and  eafy. 
Being  afked  by  the  executioner  which  way 
he  would  lay  his  head,  he  anfwered,  “  So 
tc  the  heart  be  right,  it  is  no  matter  which 
“  way  the  head  lies.”  He  was  beheaded  in 
the  fixty-ftxth  year  of  his  age. 


{h)  Treafon.  He  was  arraigned  at  Win- 
chefter,  and,  on  his  trial,  infulted  with 
the  moft  Blocking  brutality,  by  the  famous 
Coke,  attorney-general,  whofe  fophiftical 
vociferation  influenced  the  jury  to  convidt 
him,  without  the  leaft  proof  of  guilt. 
Coke  was  no  ftranger  to  Raleigh’s  fervices, 
virtues,  innocence  j  but  the  king  difliked 
the  prifoner,  and  Coke  was  attorney  ge¬ 
neral.  Such  was  our  great  oracle  of  the 
law  !  who,  for  his  brutality  to  fuch  a  man, 
in  fuch  a  fituation,  deferved  to  be  hanged. 
See  Harris's  Life  of  King  f  ames ,  p.  200. 

(f)  Guiana .  It  is  pretty  certain  Sir 
Walter  paid  15,000/.  to  Sir  William  St. 
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truth  of  the  matter  is,  he  was  facrificed  by  the  pufillanimous  monarch 
to  appeafe  the  Spaniards,  who,  whilft  Raleigh  lived,  thought  every 
part  of  their  dominions  in  danger.  Who  can,  with  patience,  behold 
this  paltry  pedant  of  a  king  murdering  his  beft  fubjeft  to  pleafe  his 
word  enemy  !  Raleigh  was  indeed  a  man  of  admirable  parts,  of  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge,  of  indefatigable  perfeverance,  of  undaunted  fpirit 
and  refolution,  of  ftricft  honour  and  perfect  honeily.  He  was  an 
elegant  and  judicious  hiflorian,  an  able  politician,  a  good  poet,  a 
rational  philofopher,  a  bravd  foldier,  a  polite  gentleman,  and  a  ’real 
patriot ;(/)  the  ornament  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  and  the  glory  of  his 
country. 

WORKS. 

1.  Poems,  viz.  On  Gafcoigne's  fteel-glafs.  The  excufe.  The  filent  Jover . 
Anjwer  to  Marloe's  paftoral.  Poems  to  Cynthia.  T wo,  on  Spenfer’s  fairy  queen. 
The  lover  s  maze.  Farewell  to  court.  The  Advice.  A  final!  poem,  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Magazine  for  Auguft,  1734.  Several  in  the  Afhmclean  library  at  Ox¬ 
ford.  The  Pilgrim.  Epigram ,  on  the  fnuff  of  a  candle.  Epitaph ;  printed  in 
his  Remains.  Satirical  elegy  on  the  death  of  the  lord  treafurer  Cecily  printed  by 
Ofborne  in  the  Mem.  of  James  I. 

2.  Lettersy  of  which  Oldys  fays  he  had  feen  27,  printed  and  manufcript. 

3.  Notes  of  direction  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Written  three  years  before 
the  Spanifh  invafion. 

4.  A  direction  for  the  heft  and  moft  orderly  retreat  of  an  army. 

5.  A  difcourfe  on  the  invention  of  flipping.  Printed  among  his  Effays  in 
1650,  8vo. 

6.  Ohfervations  and  notes  concerning  the  royal  navy ,  and  fea  fervice .  Alfo 
printed  among  his  ElTavs. 

7.  Letter  to  prince  Henry ,  concerning  the  model  of  a  flip.  Printed  among  his 
Remains. 

X  x  x  2  8.  Report 


(l)  Patriot.  Such  was  the  real  character 
of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  notwithftanding  the 
ridiculous  attempt  of,  David  Hume  to  filch 
from  him  his  good  name.  What  could  be 
the  defign  of  this  Scotifh  hiftorian  in  taking 
fo  much  pains  to  blacken  one  of  the 


brighfeft  characters  in  the  annals  of  this 
kingdom,  is  difficult  to  conceive;  unlefs 
he  meant  thus  obliquely  to  exculpate  his 
murderer,  James,  by  the  grace  of  Gody  the 
fixth  of  Scotland. 
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8 .  Report  of  the  truth  of  the  fight  about  the  ijles  of  Azores.  1591,  4to. 

9.  Relation  of  the  action  at  Cadiz.  Among  the  Remains,.  1700,  8vo. 

10.  Memorial  touching  Dover  port.  1701,  4to. 

1 1 .  Difcourfe  of  a  maritimal  voyage. 

1 2.  The  art  of  war  by  fea.  Both  thefe  were  written  to  prince  Henry. 

13.  Difcourfes  and  papers ,  concerning  the  difcovery ,  planting ,  and  fettkment  of 
Virginia. 

1 4.  Treatife  of  the  Weft  Indies. 

15.  Confiderations  on  the  voyage  for  Guiana ,  4to.  Manufcript  in  Britifh 
Mufcum. 

1 6.  Difcovery  of  the  large >  richx  and  beautiful  empire  of  Guiana.  LoncL 
159 6,  4to. 

17.  Journal  of  his  fecond  voyage  to  Guiana r.  Manufcript. 

18.  The  feat of  government ,  &c.  Among  his  Remains,  1652. 

19.  Obfervations  on  the  caufes  of  the  opulence  of  cities.  Remains.. 

20.  The  prince.  Lond.  1642,  4to. 

21.  The  cabinet  council.  Publifhed  by  Milton,  1648,  8vo. 

22.  Dialogue  between,  a  Jefuit  and  a  Recufant.  Remains,  1700,. 

23.  Prerogative  of  parliaments..  1628,  4to.  1642. 

24.  The  fceptic.  Remains. 

25...  InftruEiions  to  his  fon  and  pofterity.  1632,  i2mo. 

26.  Hiftory  of  the  world.  Lond.  1614,  and  frequently  reprinted. 

Befides  feveral  tra&s  on  various  fubje&s,  manufcripts  in  the  Afhmolean 
and  other  libraries,. 


Q.  ELIZ. 

K. JAMES  I* 


HENRY  HOWARD, 

Earl  of  Northampton,, 


SECOND  fon  of  the  celebrated  earl  of  Surrey,  whofe  life  the  reader 
will  find  among  the  poets  of  this  century,  [a)  He  was  born  in 
M  oxon.  the  county  of  Norfolk,  about  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  century,  and 
VoU'col,I02‘  educated 


(rt)  Century.  The  mother  of  this  earl  of  Northampton  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  John 
de  Vere,  fifteenth  earl  of  Oxford,  knight  of  the  garter  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 


Cent.  XVI.]  MISCELLANEOUS. 

educated  at  Oxford. (<£)  After  leaving  the  univerfity,  he  fpent  fome 
time  in  travelling  on  the  continent,  and,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  feems  to  have  endeavoured  to  make  his  fortune  at  court,  but 
without  fuccefs.(r)  After  the  execution  of  the  earl  of  Effiex,  Cecil 
became  the  object  of  his  adulation,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
employed  by  that  minifter  as  the  inftrument  of  his  correfpondence 
with  the  king  of  Scotland,  (d)  His  majefty  was  fcarce  feated  on  the 
throne  of  England,  when  Howard  was  fworn.  of  his  privy-council* 
made  warden  of  the  cinque-ports*  and  confhble  of  Dover-cafile.  He 
was  foon  after  created  baron  Howard  of  Marnhill,  and  earl  of  North¬ 
ampton.  He  was  alfo  appointed  one  of  the  commiffioners  for  execu¬ 
ting  the  office  of  earl -marfhal,  and  in  1605,  was  inftalled  knight  of 
the  garter.  He  was  made  lord  privy-feal  in  1608,  and  died  in  the 
year  1614,  at  his  houfe  near  Charing-crofs.^)  He  was  buried  in  the* 
church  of  Dover-caEle.. 

The 

s 

“  My  hope  of  your  fafe  return  is  anchored  in 
“  heaven.  1  believe  that  God  himfelf  is  not' 
6(  only  pleafed  with  his  own  workmanjhip  in' 
“  you,  as  he  was  when  vidit  omnia  quae  crea- 
“  vit,  et  erant  valde  bona  ;  but  withal  that’ 
cc  he  is  purpofed  to  protect  that  worthy  perfon ' 
“  of  your  lordfhip*  s  under  the  wings  of  hi  s' 
“  cherubimsi>'> — How  a  man  of  Effex*s  fpirit 
and  genius  muft  have  defpifed  this  fyco- 
phant !  -  Vide  Bacon-papers ,  voh  ii.  p.  50 r. 
&  Cat.  of  Nob.  Juth.  vol.  i.  p.  173. 

d )  Scotland.  King  James,  as  a  reward 
for  his  fervices  on  this  occafion,  fent  our 
author  a  fine  ruby,  which  he  afterwards  be¬ 
queathed  to  his  nephew  the  earl  of  Suffolk. 
Collins’s  Peerage ,  vol.  iii.  p.  90. 

(*)  Charing-crofs.  The  houfe  in  which 
this  lord  expired,  was  built  by  himfelf,  oiv 
the  ruins  of  a  convent  called  Rouncivall,. 
It  is  now  called  Northumberland-houfe.. 

/ 


(£)  Oxford.  Ant.  Wood  fays,  firff  in 
King’s-college,  and  afterwards  in  Trinity- 
hall. 

(r)  Succef.  te  He  firff,”  fays  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole,  tf  founded  his  hopes  of  preferment 
“  on  the  earl  of  EfTex,  to  whom  he  feems 
Ci  to  have  made  unbounded  court.  In  one 
“  of  his  letters  he  tells  that  favorite — fo 
God  deal  with  me  in  die  illo,  as  I  would 
“  lofe  of  tny  own  blood  to  five  yours  •,  and  hold 
cc  all thofe  given  over  utterly  in  fenfum  repro- 
cc  bifilmum,  whofe  malice  can  dijlingutjh  at 
this  day  between  the  faf e-guard  of  your  wor- 
44  thy  perfon  and  the  life  of  your  country  %  In 

“  another.  When  1  fee  you  not ,  yet  I  think 
C(  of  you,  and  with  the  mojl  divine  philofo- 
4C  phers  zvill  ever  fettle  my  beatitude  in  con- 
4C  templation  of  that  Jhining  objeft,  unto  which 
u  hypocrify  or  flattery  can  add  no  grace,  be- 
“  caufe  the  rare  worth  of  itfelf  hath  made  it 
44  very  truly  and  fngularly  fuper-excelknt. 
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Cat.  of  Nob  j 
Audi.  vol.  i, 
p.  176. 


Collins’sPeert 
vol.  i.  p.  94* 
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The  Oxford  antiquary  gives  his  lordfliip  the  character  of  a  learned 
gentleman,  of  excellent  wit  and  fluent  eloquence.  Lloyd  fays  he  was 
no  flatterer,  nor  ambitious and  it  is  mofl  certain  that  he  was  the 
pious  founder  of  three  hofpitals  :  (f)  neverthelefs  it  is  very  evident, 
that  he  was  a  contemptible  fycophant,  and  a  villain.^) 

WORKS. 

*■  f  "  '  Vt  *  *  •  •  V  9  •  .  ■  t  -  *  ‘  .  I  r'  r  \  '  •  »  * 

1.  A  defenfative  againft  the  poifon  of  fuppofed  prophecies.  Lond.  15  83,  4to. 

1620.  Vide  Britifli  librarian. 

2.  An  apology  for  the  government  of  women.  Manufcript,  in  the  Bodleian,  and 
in  Mr.  Walpole’s  libraiy. 

3.  An  abflrahl  of  the  frauds  of  the  officers  of  the  navy.  Manufcript,  in  the 
king’s  library. 

4.  A.  devotional  piece,  with  the  judgement  of  primitive  interpreters.  Mentioned 
by  his  lordfliip  in  a  letter  to  lord  Burleigh,  to  whom  he  fent  it. 

5.  Forms  of  prayer.  Sent,  with  a  letter,  to  the  archbifliop  of  Canterbury, 
in  March,  1596-7. 

cc  of  Somerfet,  (Robert  Car)  and  became  a 
<c  chief  and  /hocking  inftrument  in  that 
<c  lord’s  match  with  Northampton’s  kinf- 
<c  woman,  the  countefs  of  Eflex,  and  of 
“  the  fucceeding  murder  of  Sir  Thomas 
“  Overbury.  Northampton,  the  pious  en- 
<c  dower  of  hofpitals,  died  luckily  before 
u  the  plot  came  to  light  ;  but  his  letters 
“  were  read  in  court — not  all,  for  there 
<c  was  fuch  a  horrid  mixture  of  obfcenity 
C(  and  blood  in  them,  that  the  chief  juft  ice 
could  not  go  through  them  in  common 
“  decency.”  Cat,  of  Noble  Auth.  Vol.  I. 
p.  177.  . 

His  lordfhip  very  prudently  died  a  Pa- 
piffc :  he  flood  no  chance  for  heaven  in  any 
other  religion. 


(f)  Hofpitals.  One  at  Greenwich, 
commonly  called  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s 
college,  for  30  poor  men  and  a  governor ; 
another  at  Glyn  in  Shropfhire,  for  12  poor 
men  and  an  overfeer;  a  third  at  Caftle- 
rifing  in  Norfolk,  for  12  poor  women  and 
a  governefs. 

(g)  Villain.  His  lordftiip  died  unmar¬ 
ried,  confequently  there  are  no  defendants 
to  take  offence  at  hiftorical  truth.  That 
he  was  a  contemptible  fycophant,  the  reader 
is  already  convinced.  That  he  was  a  vil¬ 
lain,  is  obvious  from  his  concern  in  the 
murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  <c  As 

every  rifing  favorite  (fays  Mr.  Walpole,) 
€C  was  the  objedl  of  Northampton’s  bafe- 
M  nefs,  he  addicted  his  fervices  to  the  earl 


THOMAS 
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P? 


THOMAS  NEWTON, 

A  Latin  Poet,  a  Divine,  a  Schoolm  after,  and  a  Phyfician, 

WAS  the  eidefl  Son  of  Edward  Newton,  of  Butley,  near  Prefbury 
in  Cheshire.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at 
Macclesfield  in  the  fame  county,  under  Brownfwerd,  a  fchoolmafter 
of  confiderable  fame.(^)  From  this  fchool  he  was  firil  fent  to  Ox¬ 
ford  ;  but  removed  foon  after  to  Queen’s  college,  Cambridge,  where 
he  acquired  the  reputation  of  an  excellent  Latin  poet.  In  his  return 
to  his  native  country  he  took  Oxford  in  his  way,  where.  Wood  fays, 
he  continued  fome  time.  He  was  patronifed  by  Robert  earl  of  Effex, 
and,  probably  through  his  influence,  was  elected  matter  of  the  gram- 
mar-fchool  at  Macclesfield.  But  that  was  not  his  foie  dependence  : 
he  likewife  pracftifed  phyfic  ;  and  was  probably  in  orders  ;  for  he  was 
afterwards  prefented  to  the  living  of  Little  Ilford  in  Ettex,  where  he 
alfo  taught  fchool,  and  pra&ifed  the  art  of  healing,  with  fo  much 
fuccefs,  to  himfelf  at  leaf!:,  that  he  acquired  a  confiderable  eftate.  He 
died  in  the  year  1607,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Little  Ilford; 
to  which  church  he  bequeathed  a  legacy  for  the  purchafe  of  certain 
ornaments. 

WORKS. 

1 .  A  notable  hiftory  of  the  Saracens ,  EL.  drawn  out  of  Augufi .  Curio .  Lond, 
1575,  4to. 

2 A  fummary,  or  brief  chronicle ,  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks.  Printed  with 
the  former. 

3.  Approved 

(, a )  'Fame.  Newton  had  fo  great  a  re-  Alpha  poatarum,  Coryphaeus  grammaticorum, 

gard  for  his  fchoolmafter,  that,  in  the  Flo*  pedagogwn,  hac  fepelitur  humo. 

church  of  Macclesfield  where  he  was  bu-  In  hisEncQmia,  fpeaking  of  Brownfwerd, 
ried,  he  ere&ed  a  monument  to  his  me-  he  fays, 

rnory,  with  an  mfcription,  which  ConCiUQes  Rhetora,  grammaticum,  polyhiftora,  teque  poetanj 
with  thefe  lines,  Quinegatj  islippus,  lufcus,  obefus,  iners. 


/ 
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3.  Approved  medicines,  and  cordial  precepts,  with  the  nature  and  fymptoms,  &c. 
Lond.  1580,  8 vo. 

4.  Illujlrium  aliquot  Anglorum  encomia.  Lond.  1589,  4to.  At  the  end  of 
Leland’s  Encomia. 

5 .  fltropoion  Delion  :  a  poetical  excufive  difcourfe  on  the  death  of  our  late  queen 
Elizabeth.  Lond.  1603,  4to. 

6.  A  pie af ant  new  hiftory  j  or  a  fragment  pofie  made  of  three  flowers,  Rofa , 

X 

Rofalynd ,  and  Rofemary.  Lond.  1604. 

He  alfo  tranOated  the  Ehebais  of  Statius,  and  fevcral  books  on  various 
fubje&s. 


Sir  THOMAS  C  H  A  L  O  N  E  R, 

The  Younger, 

THOUGH  inconfiderable  as  an  author,  deferves  to  be  recorded 
i  v  as  a  fkilful  naturalifl,  in  an  age  when  natural  hiftory  was  very 

little  underftood  in  this,  or  in  any  other  kingdom  ;  and  particularly  as 
the  founder  of  the  alum-works  in  Yorkfhire,  which  have  fince  proved 
fo  exceedingly  advantageous  to  the  commerce  of  this  nation.  He  was  the 
only  fon  of  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  (of  whom  in  a  preceding  article)  and 
was  born  in  the  year  1559.  Being  very  young  at  the  time  of  his  father’s 
death,  the  lord  treafurer  Burleigh,  taking  charge  of  his  education, 
fent  him  to  St.  Paul’s  fchool,  and  afterwards  to  Magdalen  college  in 
Oxford,  where,  like  his  father,  he  difcovered  extraordinary  talents  for 
Latin  andEnglifh  poetry.  About  the  year  15S0,  he  made  the  tour  of 
Europe,  and  returned  to  England  before  1584,  for  in  that  year  I  find 
him  a  frequent  attendant  in  the  court  of  queen  Elizabeth.  About  this 
time  he  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  William  Fleetwood,  recorder  of 
London  In  1591  he  was  knighted,  and  fome  time  after,  difcovered 
the  alum-mines  on  his  efiate  at  Gifborough,  near  the  river  Tees  in 
yorkfhire.  (<z) 

Towards 

[a)  Yorbjbire.  Sir  Thomas,  during  his  of  natural  hiftory,  fpent  fome  time  ztP\iz~ 
j-eftdence  in  Italy,  being  particularly  fond  soli,  where  he  was  very  attentive  to  the  art 

.  of 


Q.  ELIZ. 


Biosrr.  Brit. 

O 

Ath.  Oxon. 
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Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  queen’s  reign.  Sir  Thomas  vifited 
Scotland,  and  returning  to  England  in  the  retinue  of  king  James  I. 
found  fuch  favour  in  the  fight  of  his  majefty,  that  he  was  immediately 
appointed  governor  to  prince  Henry,  whom  he  conftantly  attended, 
and,  when  his  royal  pupil  vifited  Oxford,  was  honoured  with  the  de¬ 
gree  of  mailer  of  arts.  How  he  was  employed  after  the  death  of  the 
prince,  is  not  known.  Some  years  before  that  event,  he  married  a  fe- 
cond  wife,  the  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Blount  of  London,  by  whom 
he  had  fome  children.  He  died  in  the  year  1615,  and  was  buried  at 
Chifwick  in  Middlefex.  His  eldefi:  fon  William  was  created  a  ba¬ 
ronet  in  the  1 8th  of  James  I.  anno  1620.  The  title  was  extinCl  in 
1681. 


WORK  S. 


1.  "Dedication  to  lord  Burleigh,  of  his  father’s  poetical  works.  Dated  1579. 

1.  The  virtue  of  nitre y  wherein  is  declared  the  fundry  cures  by  the  fame  effected* 

Lond.  1584,  4to. 


of  producing  alum.  This  attention  proved 
infinitely  ferviceable  to  his  country,  though 
of  no  great  benefit  to  himfelf  or  family,  his 
attempt  being  attended  with  much  difficulty 
and  expence.  It  was  begun  about  the  year 
1600,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  ; 
but  was  not  brought  to  any  degree  of  per¬ 
fection  till  fome  time  in  the  reign  of 


Charles  I.  by  the  affiftance  of  one  Rufiel, 
a  Walloon,  and  two  other  workmen, 
brought  from  the  alum-works  at  Rochelle. 
By  one  of  the  arbitrary  a&s  of  Charles,  it 
was  then  deemed  a  mine  royal,  and  granted 
to  Sir  Paul  Pindar.  The  long  parliament 
adjudged  it  a  monopoly,  and  juftly  reftored 
it  to  the  original  proprietors. 


HENRY  CUFF,  Q.  ELIZj 

The  unfortunate  Secretary  of  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Efiex, 

WAS  born  at  Hinton  St.  George  in  Somerfetfifire,  about  the  year 

1560,  of  a  genteel  family,  who  were  pofiefied  of  confiderable  bookofso- 
eftates  in  that  county.  In  1576  he  was  entered  of  Trinity  college,  merfetftl,I5 3 7< 

Y  y  y  Oxford, 
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Wood'?  Atli. 
Oxon.  vol.  i. 
col.  307. 

Lib-  nigcr. 


Wood’s  Ath. 


State  Trials. 
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Oxford,  where  he  foon  acquired  confiderable  reputation  as  a  Grecian 
and  difputant.  He  obtained  a  fellowihip  in  the  above-mentioned  col¬ 
lege  j  but  was  afterwards  expelled  for  fpeaking  difrefpeCtfully  of  the 
founder. (a)  He  was  however  foon  after  admitted  of  Merton  college  £ 
of  which,  in  15 86,  he  was  elected  probationer,  and  in  1588,  fellow. 
In  this  year  he  took  the  degree  of  matter  of  arts.  Some  time  after,  he 
was  elected  Greek  profettor,  and  in  1594,  proCtor  of  the  univerttty. 

When  he  left  Oxford,  is  uncertain ;  nor  are  we  better  informed  as  to 
the  means  of  his  introduction  to  the  earl  of  Ettex.  When  that  noble¬ 
man  was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Cuff  was  appointed 
his  fecretary,  and  continued  intimately  connected  with  his  lordfhip, 
until  his  confinement  in  the  tower  ;  and  he  is  generally  fuppofed  to 
have  advifed  thofe  violent  meafures  which  ended  in  their  mutual  de- 
ttruCtion.  The  earl  indeed  confetted  as  much  before  his  execution, 
and  charged  him,  to  his  face,  with  being  the  author  of  all  his  misfor¬ 
tunes.  Mr.  Cufif  was  tried  for  high-treafon,  convicted,  and  executed 
at  Tyburn  on  the  30th  of  March  1601.  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Henry 
Wotton,  and  Camden,  fpeak  of  him  in  very  hartti  terms.  He  was 
certainly  a  man  of  learning  and  abilities. 

WORK  S. 

1.  The  differences  of  the  ages  off  man  s  life ,  together  with  the  original  cafes,  pro - 
grefsy  and  end  thereof*.  Load.  1607. — 1638,  8vo.  1640,  i2mo. 

Ant.  Wood  fiivs  this  book  was  written  in  the  year  1600. 

a.  Do  rebus  geftis  in  fantto  concilio  Niceeno,  ex  Graeco  in  Latino  verfus.  Manu- 
Icript,  in  the  Cotton  library,  Nero.  D.  X. 

(#)  Founder.  The  founder  of  Trinity  joke  above  mentioned,  <c  A  pox  on  this  beg- 
college  was  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  who,  it  “  garly  houfe  !  why,  our  founder  tide  as 
feems,  would  often  take  a  piece  of  plate  much  plate  as  would  build  fuch  another.” 
from  a  friend’s  houfe,  and  carry  it  home,  This  piece  of  wit  was  the  caufe  of  his  ex- 
concealed  under  his  gown  ;  out  of  fun,  no  pulfion.  The  heads  of  colleges  in  thofe 
doubt.  Cuff,  being  merry  with  foine  of  his  days  did  not  underiband  humour.  Anthony 
acquaintance  at  another  college,  happened  to  Wood  was  told  this  Hory  by  DoCtor  Ba- 
fay,  alluding  to  Sir  Thomas  Pope’s  ufual  thurft. 
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ROBERT  DEVEREUX, 

Earl  of  Ettex, 


QJSLlZ. 


THE  fon  of  Walter  Devereux,  vifcount  Hereford, (a)  was  born  Hon!p.C863.°f 
at  Netherwood  in  Herefordfhire,  in  the  yeay  1567.  He  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  title  of  earl  of  Ettex  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  about  two 
years  after,  was  fent,  by  his  guardian,  lord  Burleigh,  to  Trinity  col¬ 
lege  in  Cambridge.  He  took  the  degree  of  matter  of  arts  in  1582,  nianae,^.0^ 
and  foon  after  retired  to  his  feat  at  Lamptte  in  South-Wales,  tie  did  e  '  l6hj> 
not  however  continue  long  in  this  retreat;  for  we  find  him,  in  his 
feventeenth  year,  at  the  court  of  queen  Elizabeth,  who  immediately 
honoured  him  with  Angular  marks  of  her  favour. {b)  Towards  the  Difpf  hi  Re-^ 
end  of  the  following  year,  1585,  he  attended  the  earl  of  Lei- p.qig^ott* 
cetter  to  Holland,  and  gave  fignal  proofs  of  his  perfonal  courage 

Y  y  y  2  during 


(a)  Hereford.  This  Walter  Devereux 
fucceeded.  to  the  title  of  vifcount  Hereford, 
in  the  year  1557,  and  was  created  earl  of 
Eflex  in  1572.  He  was  defcended,  by  his 
great-grand-mother,  from  Bourchier  earl  of 
Eflex. 

The  mother  of  our  author,  who,  after 
his  father’s  death,  married  Robert  earl 
of  Leicefter,  was  the  daughter  of  Katherine 
the  wife  of  Sir  Francis  Knolles ;  which 
Katherine  was  the  daughter  of  Mary,  the 
wife  of  lord  Hunfdon,  and  filler  to  Ann 
Boleyn,  the  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  So  that 
the  mother  of  our  Robert  earl  of  Eflex  was 
fecond  coufin  to  queen  Elizabeth. 

His  father,  who  was  earl-marlhal  of  Ire¬ 
land,  died  at  Dublin,  in  the  year  1576. 
There  are.  many  reafons  for  believing  that 
he  was  poifoned  by  his  butler,  under  the 
influence  of  the  queen’s  powerful  favorite 


the  earl  of  Leicefler ;  and  this  fufpicion 
was  much  increafed  by  Leicefler’s  marry¬ 
ing  the  widow  foon  after.  Neverthelefs, 
from  Mr.  Waterhoufe’s  account  of  his  dif- 
eafe,  (printed  in  Hearne’s  preface  to  Cam¬ 
den’s  Annals  of  Eliz.)  there  feems  but  little 
foundation  for  this  fufpicion.  He  conti¬ 
nued  twenty-two  days  in  violent  pain,  at¬ 
tended  with  other  ufual  fymptoms  of  adyf- 
entery.  I  know  of  no  poifon  that  will 
produce  a  dyfentery  of  three  weeks  conti¬ 
nuance. 

( b )  Favour.  Authors  feem  very  un- 
neceffarily  perplexed  to  account  for  this 
young  earl’s  gracious  reception  at  the  court 
of  Elizabeth.  The  reafons  are  obvious  : 
he  was  her  relation,  the  fon  of  one  of  her 
mofl  faithful  fervants,  the  fon- in-law  of 
her  favorite  Leicefler,  and  a  very  handfome 
and  accomplifhed  youth. 
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during  the  campaign  of  1586,  particularly  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen, 
where  the  gallant  Sidney  was  mortally  wounded.  On  this  occaflon 
the  earl  of  Leicefler  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knight  ban¬ 
neret.^) 

In  the  year  1587,  Leicefler  being  appointed  lord  fleward  of  the 
houfehold,  Eflex  fucceeded  him  in  the  honourable  pod:  of  mailer  of 
the  horfe ;  and  the  year  following,  when  the  queen  aflembled  an  army 
at  Tilbury  to  oppofe  the  Spanifh  invaflon,  Effex  was  made  general  of 
the  horfe,  and  knight  of  the  garter.  From  this  time  he  was  confi- 
dered  as  the  happy  favorite  of  the  queen. (d) 

The  gallant  Effex  however  was  not  fo  entirely  captivated  with  his 
fituation,  as  to  become  infendble  to  the  allurements  of  military  glory. 
In  1589,  Sir  John  Norris  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  having  failed  on  an 
expedition  againfl  Spain,  our  young  favorite,  without  the  permiflion 
or  knowledge  of  his  royal  miflrefs,  followed  the  fleet,  which  he  joined 
as  they  were  failing  towards  Lifbon,(<?)  andadted  with  great  refolution 
in  the  repulfe  of  the  Spanifh  garrifon  of  that  city.  The  queen  wrote 

him 


M  Banneret.  In  Holinfhed’s  Chronicle 
(vol.  ii.  p.  1434.)  we  are  told,  that  our 
young  hero  was  at  this  time  general  of 
horfe  :  he  was  now  only  nineteen.  But 
the  author  of  the  Catalogue  of  Noble  Authors 
tells  us,  that  he  was  made  general  of  horfe 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  at  the  camp  of 
Tilbury,  which  is  more  probable.  Yet 
lord  Clarendon,  in  his  Difparity ,  &c.  con¬ 
firms  Holinfhed’s  account. 

( d )  Queen.  That  fo  young  a  man  fhould 
be  a  little  intoxicated  with  his  rapid  fortune, 
is  not  at  all  furprifing.  In  Naunton’s 
Fragmenta  Regalia  we  are  told,  that  about 
this  time  a  duel  was  fought  between  the 
earl  of  Effex  and  Sir  Charles  Blount,  (af¬ 
terwards  earl  of  Devonfhire)  in  confe- 
qu'ence  of  a  trifle  which  Sir  Charles  had 


received  from  the  queen  as  a  prefent.  Effex 
received  a  flight  wound  in  the  knee ;  and 
her  majefty  was  fo  far  from  being  offended 
with  his  antagonift,  that,  fwearing  a  round 
oath,  fhe  faid,  <c  it  was  fit  fomebody  fhould 
“  take  him  down,  elfe  there  would  be  no 
<c  ruling  him.” 

(e)  Lijbon.  The  Biographia  Britannica 
tells  us,  that  this  expedition  was  under¬ 
taken  with  a  defign  of  reftoring  don  Anto¬ 
nio  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.  This  how¬ 
ever  appears  to  have  been  only  a  fecondary 
objedt }  elfe  why  did  they  make  their  firft 
attack  upon  the  Groign  in  Gallicia  ?  The 
principal  intention  of  this  expedition  feems 
to  have  been,  to  return  the  infult  intended 
by  the  Spaniards  the  preceding  year.  See 
Camd.  An.  Q.  Eliz,  p.  429. 
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him  a  very  fevere  letter  on  the  occafion ;  but  fhe  was,  after  his  return, 
foon  appeafed.  Yet  it  was  not  long  before  he  again  incurred  her  difplea- 
fure  by  marrying  the  widow  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  101591  he  was  fent  to 
France  with  the  command  of  4000  men  to  the  affiftance  of  Henry  IV. 

In  1596  he  was  joined  with  the  lord  high-admiral  Howard  in  the 
command  of  the  famous  expedition  againfl  Cadiz,  the  fuccefs  of  which 
is  univerfally  known.  In  1 597  he  was  appointed  mailer  of  the  ord¬ 
nance,  and  the  fame  year  commanded  another  expedition  againfl 
Spain,  called  the  Ifland  voyage,  the  particulars  of  which  are  alfo  well 
known. 

Soon  after  his  return,  he  was  created  earl  marfhal  of  England ;  on  BioCTtBrUi 
the  death  of  the  great  lord  Burleigh,  in  1598,  elected  chancellor  of 
the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,/^  and  the  following  year  appointed 
lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  (g)  He  prosecuted  the  war  againfl  the  rebels 

in 


(f)  Cambridge.  About  this  time  hap¬ 
pened  the  great  fracas  between  her  ma- 
jefty  and  this  petulant  eari.  The  matter  in 
debate  was,  who  fhould  be  fent  deputy  to 
Ireland  ?  Eflex,  finding  the  queen  obftinate 
in  her  choice,  turned  his  back  upon  her  ; 
and  {he,  giving  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  bad 
him  go  and  be  hanged .  Eflex,  like  a  block¬ 
head,  put  his  hand  to  his  fword,  and 
fwore  revenge.  Where  was  his  gallantry 
on  this  occafion  ?  Could  a  flroke  from  an 
angry  woman  tinge  the  honour  of  a  gallant 
foldier  ?  This  violent  ftorm  however  foon 
fubfided,  and  they  were  again  reconciled, 
at  leaft  apparently. 

( g )  Ireland.  Mr.  Walpole,  after  enu¬ 
merating  the  accumulated  dignities  heaped 
upon  this  young  nobleman,  exclaims — 
“  Lofty  diftindtions  from  a  princefs  fo 
“  fparing  of  her  favours — Of  what  fhe  was 
“  ftill  more  fparing,  he  obtained  to  the 


“value  of  300,000/.”  Cat.  of  Nob.  Auth. 
vol.  i.  p.  130. 

Lofty  diftin&ions  they  certainly  were; 
neverthelefs,  it  is  very  evident,  from  the 
following  letter,  that  he  accepted  his  laft 
preferment  with  great  reluctance. 

To  the  Sfueen. 

“  From  a  mind  delighting  in  forrow ; 
ct  from  fpirits  wafted  with  paflion  ;  from  a 
“  heart  torn  in  pieces  with  care,  grief, 
tc  and  travel ;  from  a  man  that  hateth  him- 
“  felf,  and  all  things  elfe  that  keep  him 
“alive;  what  fervice  can  your  majefty 
“  expert,  fince  any  fervice  paft  deferves  no 
“  more  than  banishment  and  profcription 
“  to  the  curfedeft  of  all  ifiands  ?”  &c. 

This  fufficiently  proves  that  he  went  to 
Ireland  with  reluctance.  The  remainder 
of  this  genuine  epiftle  is  of  no  importance. 
It  was  firft  incorre&iy  printed  in  the  Cabala. 

See 
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in  that  kingdom  with  no  great  fuccefs  j  and  being,  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  months,  totally  difgufted  with  his  fituation,  he  returned  to  England 
without  leave.  He  burft  into  her  majefty’s  bedchamber  as  fhe  was 
riling,  and  fhe  received  him  with  a  mixture  of  tendernefs  and  feverity : 
but  fhe,  foon  after,  thought  fit  to  deprive  him  of  all  his  employ¬ 
ments,  except  that  of  matter  of  the  horfe.  He  was  committed  to  the 
cuttody  of  the  lord-keeper,  with  whom  he  continued  fix  months. 
No  fooner  had  he  regained  his  liberty,  than  he  was  guilty  of  many 
extravagancies,  to  which  he  was  inftigated  by  knaves  and  fools,  but 
perhaps  more  powerfully  by  his  own  paflions.(/6)  He  was  at  laft 
befieged,  and  taken  in  his  houfe  in  Ettex-ttreet ;  committed  to  the 
Tower,  tried  by  his  peers,  condemned,  and  executed. 

Thus  did  this  very  brave  man,  this  very  loyal  fubjedt,  this  favorite 
of  his  queen,  this  idol  of  the  people,  fall  a  facrifice  to  his  want  of 
that  diflimulation,  that  cunning,  that  court-policy,  by  which  his 
enemies  were  enabled  to  efxedt  his  ruin.  He  was  a  polite  fcholar,  and 
a  generous  friend  to  literature. (/) 

WORKS* 


See  Oldys' s  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ,  and 
Blogr.  Brit. .  p.  1670.' — Eflex  was  evidently 
flattered  into  the  acceptance  of  this  hateful 
commiflion  by  his  enemies.  They  told 
him  that  no  man  in  England,  except  him- 
felf,  could  reduce  the  rebels  in  Ireland. 
They  meant  to  ruin  him,  and  he  fell  into 
the  fnare. 

( h )  Paffions .  He  firft  determined  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  audience  of  the  queen  by  force.  He 
refufed  to  attend  the  council  when  fum- 
moned.  When  the  queen  fent  the  lord- 
Jceeper,  the  lord  chief-juftice,  and  two 
others,  to  know  his  grievances,  he  con¬ 
fined  them.,  and  then  marched  with  his 
friends  into  the  city,  in  expectation  that 
the  people  would  rife  in  his  favour ;  but  in 
that  he  was  difappointed. 


(1)  Literature .  To  thofe,  who  have  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  confult  and  compare 
the  feveral  authors  who  have  related  the 
ftory  of  this  unfortunate  earl,  it  rauft  ap¬ 
pear  wonderful,  if,  as  hath  been  fuggefted, 
he  was  really  beloved  by  queen  Elizabeth, 
that  fhe  could  confent  to  his  execution. 
Now,  that  fhe  had  conceived  a  tender  paflion 
for  him,  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  by  Mr. 
Walpole  in  his  very  entertaining  and  in- 
ftruClive  Catalogue  of  Noble  Authors. — “  I 
“  am  aware,”  fays  that  author,  l<  that  it 
“  Is  become  a  mode  to  treat  the  queen’s 
“  paflion  for  him  as  a  romance.  Voltaire 
C£  laughs  at  it,  and  obferves,  that  when  her 
<£  ftruggle  about  him  muft  have  been  the 
“  greateft  (the  time  of  his  death)  fhe  was 
u  fixty-eight. — Had  he  been  fixty-eight,  it 
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44  is  probable  (he  would  not  have  been  in 

44  love  with  him.” - 44  Whenever  Eflex 

44  ated  a  fit  of  ficknefs,  not  a  day  pafled 
44  without  the  queen’s  fending  often  to  fee 
44  him  j  and  once  went  fo  far  as  to  fit  long 
44  by  him*  and  order  his  broths  and  things. 
44  It  is  recorded  by  a  diligent  obferver  of 
44  that  court,  that  in  one  of  his  fick  moods 
44  he  took  the  liberty  of  going  up  to  the 
44  queen  in  his  night-gown.  In  the  height 
44  of  thefe  fretful  fooleries,  there  was  a 
44  mafk  at  Black  Fryars  on  the  marriage  of 
44  lord  Herbert  and  Mrs.  Ruflel.  Eight 
44  lady-mafkers  chofe  eight  more  to  dance 
44  the  meafures.  Mrs.  Fitton,  who  led 
44  them,  went  to  the  queen,  and  wooed  her 
44  to  dance.  Her  majefty  afked,  what  fhe 
“was? — Ajfeftion,  fhe  faid.  Affettion  ! 
44  faid  the  queen  ;  Affection  is  falfe.  Were 
“  not  thefe  the  murmurs  of  a  heart  ill  at 
44'eafe  ?  Yet  her  majefty  rofe,  and  danced. 
44  She  was  then  fixtyTeight.  Sure  it  was  as 
44  natural  for  her  to  be  in  love.” 

Mr.  Walpole  farther  obferves,  that  her 
court  and  cotemporaries  had  an  uniform 
opinion  of> her  paffion  for  Effex,  and  quotes 
feveral  finftances  from  a  letter  written  by 
Sir  Francis  Bacon  to  the  earl,  in  which, 
among  other  things,  headvifes  him  to  con* 
fult  her  tafte  in  his  very  apparel  and 
geftures,  and  to  give  way  to  any  other 
inclination  fhe  may  have.  Sir  Francis  ad- 
vifed  the  queen  .herfelf,  knowing  her  in¬ 
clination,  to  keep  the  earl  about  her  for 
feciety.  What  Henry  IV.  of  France  thought 
of  the  queen’s  affetion  for  Eftex,  is  evident 
from  what  he  faid  to  her  embaflador — 44  Jjhte 
fa  majejle  ne  laiff'eroit  jamais  Jon  coujin  d’  EJJex 
efoigner  de  Jon  cotillon  A — After  his  confine¬ 
ment,,  on  hearing  he  was  ill,  fhe  fent  him 
word,  with  tears -in  her  eyes,  that  if  fhe 


might  with  her  honour,  fhe  would  vifit 
him. 

44  If,”  fays  Mr.  Walpole,  44  thefe  in- 
“  fiances  are  problematic,  are  the  follow- 
44  ing  fo  ?  In  one  of  the  curious  letters 
44  of  Rowland  White,  he  fays,  the  queen 
44  hath  of  late  vfed  the  fair  Mrs.  Bridges 
44  with  words  and  blows  of  anger.  In  a 
44  fubfequent  letter,  he  fays,  the  earl  ist 
44  again  fallen  in  love  with  his  fairefl  B. 

44  It  cannot  chufe  but  come  to  the:  queen’s  ears, 

44  and  then  he  is  undone .” — Eftex  himfelf 
fays,  that  her  fond  parting  with  him  when 
he  fet  out  for  Ireland,  pierced  his  very 
foul. 

Probably  the  reader  has  now  very  little 
doubt  as  to  queen  Elizabeth’s  affection  for ) 
the  unfortunate  Eftex  ;  but  in  proportion 
to  our  belief  of  the  exiftence  of  this  affec¬ 
tion,  her  motives  for  confenting  to  his  exe¬ 
cution  become  more  inexplicable.  Queen 
Elizabeth  had -a  very  high  opinion  of  her' 
beauty  and  perfonal  attractions,  and  pro¬ 
bably  expected  more  entire  adoration  than 
the  earl’s  paflion  for  variety  would  fuller 
him  to  pay.  *  Towards  the  latter  end  of  her 
life,  fhe  was  certainly  an  object  of  difguft. 
He  had  too  much  honeft  fimplicity  in  his 
nature,  to  feign  a  paffion  which  he  did  not 
feel.  She  foolifhly  gave  credit  to  the  ftories 
of  his  ambitious-projects  incompatible  with 
her  fafety  ;  and  was  informed  that  he  had 
once  inadvertently  faid,  that  fhe  grew  old 
and  cankered ,  and  that  her  mind  was  become 
as  crooked  as  her  car  cafe.  If  this  be  true, 
where  is  the  woman  that  would  not  facri- 
fice  fuch  a  lover  to  her  refentment  ? 

In  Mr.  Oldys’s  copy  of  Fuller' s  Worthies,- 
I  find  the  following  man  ufcript  note,  writ-  • 
ten  by  himfelf.—  44  Old  parfon  Colling-  - 
44  burn,  who  had  been  bred  at  St.  Omer’s, 

44  and- 
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44  and  was  an  ingenious  man,  but  the  very 
“  belfwagger  of  Yorkfhire,  infomuch  that 
44  he  was  deprived  of  his  living,  I  think, 
44  at  or  near  Fountain-abbey,  by  the  late 
44  bifhop  of  York,  about  1728,  for  his 
44  rampant  exploits  with  the  female  fex  ; 
44  once  told  me,  he  had  it  from  the  late 
44  Sir  Nicholas  Carew,  that  there  was  an 
44  infcription  upon  a  pane  of  glafs,  in  the 
44  fummer-houfe  at  Beddington,  where 
44  queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  time  of  old  Sir 
44  Nicholas,  was  often  entertained,  which 
44  was  many  years  preferved  ;  it  was  this, 

44 1.  C.  S.  X.  O.  Q.  P.  U.” 

Notwithftanding  the  earl’s  many  virtues 
and  accomplifhments,  notwithftanding  his 
conftant  indulgence  in  diet  and  luxury ,  Sir 
Harry  Wotton  fays,  44  he  was  by  nature  of 
44  fo  indifferent  a  tafte,  that  I  mult  tell  a 
44  rare  thing  of  him,  that  he  would  flop* 
44  in  the  middle  of  a  phyfical  potion,  and 
44  after  he  had  licked  his  lips,  he  would 
44  drink  off  the  reft.”  If  Sir  Harry  Wotton 
had  lived  in  our  prefent  times  of  bon-ton , 
when  rhubarb  and  affafcetida  are  conft- 
derable  ingredients  in  our  fauces,  he  would 
have  inftanced  the  earl’s  method  of  taking 
phyfic  as  an  indifputable  proof  of  his  tafte. 

Before  I  finifh  this  account  of  the  earl  of 
Effex,  I  cannot  avoid  taking  fome  notice 
of  my  friend  the  author  of  the  Nouveau 
Diflionnaire  Hijlorique ,  whom,  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work,  I  have  had  frequent 
occafton  to  correct.  In  his  life  of  Effex 


he  feems  to  have  been  particularly  unfor¬ 
tunate.  The  firft  incident  he  relates  of 
this  earl,  is,  that  he  firft  attracted  the  no¬ 
tice  of  queen  Elizabeth  as  fhe  was  walking 
in  a  garden,  by  fpreading  his  cloak,  em¬ 
broidered  with  gold,  on  a  wet  fpot  of 
ground  over  which  fhe  was  to  pafs.  This 
ftory  is  related  by  Fuller,  not  of  the  earl 
of  Effex,  but  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  It 
was  a  new  plufh  cloak,  but  Fuller  fays  no¬ 
thing  of  its  being  embroidered.  Our 
French  author  next  informs  us,  that  her 
majefty  very  foon  conceived  a  liking  for 
him,  que  fon  age,  58,  mettoit  a  /’ abri  de fup- 
fons.  Now  queen  Elizabeth  was  born  in 
I533»  and  Effex  in  1567.  He  was  intro¬ 
duced  at  court  at  the  age  of  17,  that  is,  in 
1584,  in  which  year  fhe  was  only  51  :  and 
fo  far  from  there'  being  no  fufpicion  of  an 
amour  between  them,  it  was  then  univer- 
fally  believed.  The  next  thing  he  relates, 
is,  that  Effex  demanded  permiflion  to  con¬ 
quer  a  province  in  Ireland  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pence,  and  that  he  frequently  fignalized 
himfelf  <is  a  volunteer;  not  one  word  of 
which  has  the  leaft  foundation  in  hiftory. 
After  this,  we  are  informed,  with  as  little 
truth,  that  he  was  the  caufe  of  reviving  the 
ancient  fpirit  of  chivalry,  and  that  he  con- 
ftantly  wore  the  queen’s  glove  in  his  hat. 
We  are  then  told,  by  this  ftrange  hiftorian, 
that  in  1599,  was  lent  to  Ireland  with 
an  army  of  20,000  men,  et  qu'il  la  laijfa 
dlperir  entierement. 
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